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Editor’s Preface 


W. G. Lambert delivered the text of this volume to Eisenbrauns in August, 2010, more than a 
year before his death on November 9, 2011. At the time, Lambert stated that “all that is needed is 
that the plates be inked.” Babylonian Creation Myths is the culmination of Lambert’s intimate in- 
volvement with Enima Eli§ and related (in the broadest sense) materials over the course of the last 
half-century. During a final conversation at his hospital bedside, Alasdair Livingstone and Irving 
Finkel reassured Lambert that his former students would see to it that this volume would be published 
with Lambert’s name on the cover. Indeed, without the selfless involvement of Lambert’s students, 
this volume would hardly have been possible. 

The manuscript Lambert transmitted to Eisenbrauns consisted of a series of digital files prepared 
by Thomas Balke, now of Heidelberg University. Lambert had been encouraged by his successor in 
Birmingham, Alasdair Livingstone, to apply for funding to have his manuscript put in digital form, 
and Balke’s work with Lambert was supported by a two-year grant (August 2008-2010) from the 
Leverhulme Trust. Without Balke’s efforts, this volume may never have come into being. The tablet 
copies, however, remained in Birmingham. 

Soon after Lambert’s death, Jim Eisenbraun sent me copies of the digital files, and we determined 
that the manuscript was sufficiently complete that we should make every effort to bring it to publica- 
tion. Eisenbraun contacted Livingstone regarding the tablet copies. These were being electronically 
inked by Mr. Henry Buglass of the Institute of Archaeology and Antiquity, University of Birming- 
ham, with Livingstone’s supervision. The inked files were dispatched to Eisenbrauns by Livingstone 
in late November. In the meantime, two former Lambert students, Andrew George and Wayne 
Horowitz, agreed to take on the time-consuming tasks of reading proofs (George) and preparing in- 
dexes (Horowitz). Seeing through to publication a volume of such complexity absent the guidance 
of the author would have been hardly feasible without the active participation of two scholars who 
had studied these very texts with the master. 

Before his two-year term ended, Balke had prepared three large files, each consecutively pagi- 
nated. With input from Balke regarding the overall organization of the intended volume, I prepared 
a preliminary table of contents, which I passed on to George for revisions. George, who is Lambert’s 
academic executor, was able to find some small missing sections of the manuscript among Lambert’s 
papers, and these were keyboarded by George’s wife, Junko Taniguchi. Taniguchi also numbered and 
indexed the many hundreds of cuneiform copies left by Lambert, so that any copies missing from 
the batch that had been processed in Birmingham could be retrieved. Taniguchi took on as well the 
painstaking task of inking the not inconsiderable number of copies needed for the volume that were 
only in pencil. 


x Editor’s Preface 


Five cuneiform copies by others intended for this volume are reproduced with the generous con- 
sent of Robert Biggs, Andrew George, Alan Millard, C. B. FE Walker, and Claus Wilcke. Additional 
copies called for in the text but not found among Lambert’s papers have been replaced by photos 
from the British Museum arranged for by Jon Taylor and published here on Plates 51-53 and 63-64 
by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. All of the plates were made up by George, together 
with the list of tablets that precedes them. 

When George corrected the proofs, he was able to refer to Lambert’s copy of the draft manuscript, 
with corrections in Lambert’s own hand and occasional addenda slips. Copy-editing was deliberately 
minimalist, striving mainly to bring more consistency to the citation style. Very few other changes 
were made to the text of Lambert’s manuscript, mostly to cite publication details of texts and passages 
that had been unpublished at the time of writing and were quoted as such in the manuscript. 

The indexes were compiled by Wayne Horowitz and a team of assistants, as noted by Horowitz on 
p- 607. It will be immediately apparent to the reader that this volume, with its rich textual data, is 
rendered very much more accessible by virtue of these indexes. 

Finally, let me sing the praises of Jim Eisenbraun for his respect for Lambert’s scholarship and 
his willingness to undertake this very difficult publishing project. The countless hours put in by Ei- 
senbraun and his staff have ensured that the finished volume is worthy of its author, a true giant of 
20th-century Assyriology. 


JERROLD S. COOPER 
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Part I 


Enuma Elis: 
The Babylonian Epic of Creation 


Introduction: 


The Text of Enauma Eli¥ 


The Sources 


The primary sources for the text of Enima Eli¥ are of course the MSS. They can be divided into 
two groups according to the type of script in which they are written: Babylonian and Assyrian. Both 
groups, however, have the same external arrangement. They are written on two-column tablets, one 
column on each side. There is only one exception to this, BM 98909, a flake of an Assyrian tablet, 
which has some lines from the middle of Tablet I in its first column and the end of Tablet I and the 
beginning of Tablet II in its second column. The two sections in the second column are divided by 
aline: dub 1-[kam... “Tablet One [ .. .” If the complete tablet had two columns on each side, it 
would have contained the first two tablets of the text, and its last column would have been almost 
completely blank. If there were three columns on each side, the first four tablets of the Epic might 
have been squeezed on with difficulty. Six columns on each side would have been needed to get the 
whole work on this one tablet, which seems unlikely. In addition to tablets of the Epic, exercise tab- 
lets with extracts, both Babylonian and Assyrian, have been found and are used. The single lines or 
couplets quoted in extenso in the general, text-wide commentary (Comm. I) are also included in our 
composite text and apparatus. However, lines quoted in other works are not included in the compos- 
ite text but are cited in full at the end of each Tablet. The specialized commentary (Comm. II) and 
the god-list which run parallel to part of Tablet VI are treated at the end of the whole text. 

The copies in Assyrian script are the most numerous, a total of 86 tablets and fragments. All came 
from excavations at Nineveh (46 tablets and fragments), Assur (25), Sultantepe (13), and Nimrud 
(2). The Nineveh tablets are no doubt from Ashurbanipals’s libraries, and some bear his name in the 
colophons. Those unidentified in this way might have belonged to previous libraries and have been 
incorporated in his when it was assembled. Even so, there is no reason to suspect that any one is 
more than a few generations older than Ashurbanipal. The Assur tablets cannot be dated with equal 
ease. The literary tablets from Assur taken together can be divided into three groups. There is quite 
a big group of tablets from the Middle Assyrian period, c. 1300-1100 sB.c. The majority, however, 
come from private owners in Late Assyrian times, being roughly contemporaneous with those which 
belonged to Ashurbanipal. There is a third group, the smallest of the three, which has so far received 
almost no attention. The great authority on the Assur tablets, Dr. Franz Kocher, was able to identify 
dozens of fragments but unfortunately no colophon or other external indication of date. They are 
written in a script clearly distinguished from that of the Middle Assyrian tablets and from that of 
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the Late Assyrian group. On palaeographic grounds they must be put somewhere between the other 
two groups. Out of the 25 Assur pieces of the Epic, 18 belong to the late group and 7 to the middle 
group: I U; II H, I; IV J, H, I; VIC. In response to an inquiry, Dr. Kocher examined 5 and wrote the 
following about their date: 


... sind die Stiicke in einer Schrift geschrieben, die zweifellos ans Ende der mittelassyrischen Zeit 
gehért. Die Zeichen ZU, GA, U und LI z.B. sind deutliche Hinweise auf das verhaltnismassig hohe 
Alter der Abfassung der Tafeln. Nach meinen Erfahrungen gehéren Sie etwa in die Periode Assurna- 
sirpals II. 

—Personal letter of 18:1:1960 


According to this opinion, they belong to the first half of the ninth century B.c. The importance of 
these 7 fragments is that they are the oldest pieces of the Epic. The Sultantepe and Nimrud material, 
on palaeographic and archaeological grounds, is to be assigned to the same period as the Ashurbani- 
pal tablets. 

Of the 95 pieces in Babylonian script, only 7 were found in regular excavations, 3 from Kish, 2 
from Uruk, 1 each from Sippar and Tell Haddad. The rest reached western museums through the 
hands of dealers. Only a few bear colophons, and only one or two of these enable the date and place 
of writing to be ascertained. The script enables all to be classed as Late Babylonian, and in the light 
of the evidence obtained from all Babylonian literary tablets, it can be said that none has any claim 
to be older than the Late Babylonian empire, and probably most are from the Persian period or later. 
Nearly all of the tablets acquired from dealers are now in the British Museum, and in some cases it is 
possible to suggest the town and period from which they come. They reached the Museum in collec- 
tions, which are distinguished by the date numbers they bear (e.g., 80-11-12) or by other designations, 
such as Sp. In certain cases, all the tablets of a particular collection which bear certain evidence of 
their provenience and date come from a particular town and period. In such a case, it is a reasonable 
conjecture that tablets lacking these particulars, if they show the same script, belong to the same 
place and time. Of course there can be no guarantee, since it is always possible that odd pieces from 
other sites were mixed in before the collection was registered in the museum. Proveniences deduced 
in this way are given with question marks in the lists of MSS. Some of these Late Babylonian col- 
lections are extremely late, Seleucid or Parthian, to judge from script, textual corruption, and other 
factors. Thus there is nothing that suggests that any Babylonian copy of the Epic antedates the Late 
Assyrian copies, so the 7 pieces from Assur remain the oldest fragments of the Epic. 


Evidence of Recensions 


A study of the variant readings reveals only little evidence of recensions or a prehistory. The 
most striking and best-known variants give evidence of an Assyrian recension in which the attempt 
was made to substitute A&’8ur for Marduk. A few Nineveh and Assur tablets attest this attempt, but 
the Sultantepe tablets are free from this recensional activity. The two scraps from Nimrud offer no 
evidence. 

The means of achieving this substitution was the writing of the name of A’Sur with the signs an- 
Sar. A deity AnSar already existed in the Epic, the great-grandfather of Marduk and son of Lahmu 
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and Lahamu. Thus the attempt consisted of identifying A’8ur and Anar, and replacing Marduk’s 
name with An§ar, and his parents’ names, Ea and Damkina, with Lahmu and Lahamu. The com- 
mentary is also not corrected in this way, but it is possible that the mysterious Late Assyrian text that 
quotes the Epic did know the corrected text.! 

Thus this recension of the Epic is poorly attested and incompletely done in a few of the copies 
from Nineveh and Assur. It is completely superficial in that it leaves the plot in chaos by attributing 
Marduk’s part to his great-grandfather, without making any attempt to iron out the resulting confu- 
sion. It has been suggested that Sennacherib was responsible for this revision. His attempt to wipe 
Babylon off the face of the earth certainly aimed at replacing Marduk with A&8ur both in fact and in 
theology. However, the evidence is hardly compelling. Obsequious scribes from Sennacherib’s reign 
might have been responsible, without any royal command. However, the tendency to equate A’8ur 
with the supreme god of southern Mesopotamia was much older than Sennacherib. At least from the 
time of Tukulti-Ninurta I (c. 1225 B.c.) it was customary to refer to A’8ur by such titles as “Assyrian 
Enlil,” and when under Sargon II Assyrian scribes trained in Babylonian literature began importing 
into the local royal inscriptions much poetic and religious phraseology from the Babylonian tradi- 
tion, all the epithets expressing Marduk’s supremacy over the gods were available for use with A&%ur. 
It is also in the inscriptions of Sargon II that the writing an-Sar for AS8ur begins. A further reason 
for doubting that Sennacherib was directly responsible for this recension is that one of his inscrip- 
tions describes a pictorial form of a myth in which A’Sur did fight with Tiamat, and this is certainly 
very different from the story of Eniima Elis. Finally, it may be noted that Enima Elis is not unique in 
having undergone this kind of substitution. In a prayer to personal gods, the petitioner asks, in the 
single copy we have, to be granted admission to Esagil to be cared for by Marduk (IV R? 59 no. 2 
rev. 25-26). The other copy (LKA 29k rev. 23-24) substitutes E8arra for Esagil, and though the name 
of the god is broken off, it can only have been A’8ur or Enlil, and probably the former. 

Other evidence of recensional activity, except for the orthographic kind, is hard to find. The ear- 
lier Assyrian fragments agree with the later copies, except that I H, just as it breaks off, has one sign 
and some traces which cannot be reconciled with the text of the other copies of line 102, but this is 
too little to base anything upon. The total extent, however, of these early pieces is not great. As be- 
tween the Late Assyrian and Late Babylonian copies, orthography apart, there are no differences that 
could be considered recensional. The following cases are the only ones which even deserve mention: 

(i) In Tablet I, the Assur copy O has some omissions, of lines 37-38, 43—44, and 47. It is hard to 
believe that the first of these couplets is rightly left out: lines 37-38 lead up to 39—40 entirely natu- 
rally. In contrast, nothing is lost with lines 43—44: if anything, the text is improved, since 42b leads 
on to 45a very nicely. Line 47, on the other hand, is indispensable, both for sense and metre. After 
line 115, the same copy diverges from the text of the other MSS. Only the remains of four divergent 
lines are preserved, which are consistent with the idea that this copy added an extra couplet between 
lines 114 and 115 (see the note ad loc.). On the whole, this copy does not inspire confidence in its 
deviations. 


1. See the present writer, “The Assyrian Recension of Eniima Elis”, in H. Waetzoldt and H. Hauptmann, eds., 
Assyrien im Wandel der Zeiten (Heidelberg, 1997) 77-79. Also the Neo-Assyrian letter SAA X 365 obv. 11 quotes Eniima 
Eli§ VV 17 with an-Sar in place of be-lum (= Marduk). 
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(ii) The Assur tablet II J omits lines 63-64, 75-76, 79-80 and 141-42. Of these, the first two and 
last are repeated couplets and so not essential to the flow of the narrative, but 79-80 are essential to 
the context. These omissions appear to be the work of a scribe, not a survival from an old original. 

(iii) V C offers a serious variant in line 12 and adds three extra lines after 16, at which point it 
breaks off. However, the extra lines are not poetic but astronomical and well known in this category 
of text. If this really is a copy of Tablet V of the Epic, it is clearly inferior. 

(iv) VI C omits lines 138—43. This looks like a secondary omission, since, while the effect is to 
leave out the appearance of Ea and his giving of his own name to Marduk, one further line not con- 
nected with this episode is also omitted. Metre explains this, as, if only 138-42 were omitted, 137 
would be a single line in a context of couplets, while 137 and 144 can be taken together, even if the 
result is a little clumsy. The parallel god-list and both commentaries include the name-giving of Ea. 
In short, this looks like an intelligent attempt to remove an admittedly extravagant notion, further 
justified perhaps by a count of the names. The text professes to have repeated 50 names when in fact 
it gives 51. While it is possible that at some stage the number was really 50 and the Ea episode is a 
supplement, we believe that such a stage must have been antecedent to the Epic and note that other 
lists too have 51 rather than 50 names. 

The conclusion of the matter is that, apart from the inept and half-hearted attempt in Assyria to 
expurgate Marduk and Babylon from the Epic, the MSS offer no evidence of recensional changes. 
The witness of the two commentaries and of citations in other texts confirms this conclusion. 


Quotations, Allusions, and References in Other Texts 


Enuma Eli¥ is given in a Late Assyrian list of texts, partly restored, but convincingly: 


[e-nu-mJa e-li§ mu-kal-lim-t[u] [Enuma] Eli¥, commentary 


B. L. Eichler (ed.), Kramer Anniversary Volume (Kevelaer, 1976) 314 22 


A text of probably related category simlarly offers: 


e-nu-ma ‘e'-[li§] 


K 1409+7468 (NABU 1992 95 no. 129) 


Citations and allusions to the text by name occur rarely. The ritual of Esagil in Babylon, known from 
Seleucid-period copies but probably going back to Neo-Babylonian times, states that the Epic was 
to be recited to the statue of Marduk on the 4th of Nisan and the 4th of Kislimu. The rituals for the 
other months have not survived. 


[arki tar|-din-nu 54 ki-is u,-mu e-nu-ma e-lis 
[iStu re-S|i-8u adi qiti(til)-%u “Se8-gal é-tus-a 
[ana “bel] i-na-d¥-8i 
E Thureau-Dangin, Rituels accadiens (Paris, 1921) 136 280-82 


[After] the second course in the evening, the SeSgallu-priest of EtuSa will recite Eniima Elis from begin- 
ning to end [to Bel]. 
(Nisan 4) 
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os naire 
e-nu-ma e-li§ a-na “bél <ina88i) ina mub-hi a-na “us-mu-ti $4 ta-mar-ta-ki 
a-na bu-us-ra-tum ub-lu,“dumu-nig-la-la lib-bi gisimmari v-Se-lam-ma 


JCS 43-45 (1991/93) 96 62-64 


The singer <will recite» Eniima Eli§ to Bel. When he reaches (the line) “To Usma who carried your 
present to give the good news [V 83]” the dumuniglala-priest will lift up a palm frond and... 
(Kislimu 4) 


The tablets containing the ritual are all from the Seleucid era, though the text is no doubt earlier. 
Only internal evidence is available for dating it. A New Year festival had been observed in Babylon 
from the time of the First Dynasty, if not earlier, but the ritual was probably not written down at that 
time. The extant text has so much corrupt and meaningless Sumerian that it is hard to conceive that 
it goes back even as far as 1000 B.c. 

The other text mentioning Enima Eli¥ is the Late Assyrian text which was for a long time consid- 
ered to be a commentary on the New Year festival. Von Soden gave a revised edition of the text and 
advanced a new interpretation (ZA 51 [1959] 130ff.; ZA 52 [1960] 224ff.). His work has certainly 
demolished the old idea. In its place, he advanced the suggestion that it is a theological interpreta- 
tion of the sack of Babylon by Sennacherib in 689 B.c., a piece of Assyrian propaganda to justify the 
ravaging of the holy city. The most recent edition is that of A. Livingstone (MMEW chap. 6), which 
is quoted here by page and line. The Epic is mentioned twice: 


e-nu-ma e-li§ a da-bi-ib-u-ni ina mahar “bel ina “nisanni i-za-mur-vi-Su-ni ina muhhi $4 sa-bit-u-ni [Su-t1] 


P.210 19 


Enuma Elis, as it is called, which they sing in the presence of Bél in the month Nisan, refers to the 
prisoner. 


Su-uv ina libbi e-nu-ma e-li§ ig-[qi-b]i ki-i Samé* erSetim'™ la ib-ba-nu-ni an-Sdr it-[tab-ni/Si] ki-i alu u bitu 
ib-Su-u-ni Su-ti it-tab-%i 


P. 214 49 


He is referred to in Enitma Eli¥: when heaven and underworld had not been created AnSar came into 
being (or, was created); when city and house were in existence he came into being. 


The context cannot be taken in consideration in trying to grasp the author’s meaning, as the Assur 
and Nineveh versions have the material in completely different orders. Presumably, Marduk is meant 
by the first §@ in the second extract, and the mention of heaven and earth not existing is clearly a 
paraphrase of the first two lines of the Epic. However, it is very difficult to see how the rest of this 
extract refers to the Epic, since no lines mention the creation of “city and house” before AnSar was 
created. Perhaps the “city and house” are a reference to the Apsi, in which Ea took up his abode and 
in which Marduk was born. If this is the allusion, it follows that the AnfSar is the god A&Sur and that 
the author is dependent on the Assyrian recension which substitutes A’8ur, written an-8dr, for Mar- 
duk (see pp. 4-5). The whole text certainly breathes the same spirit as the work of this reviser. 

In addition to these two works which cite the Epic by name, there are many which quote lines 
from the Epic but do not name it. These are quoted at the end of each Tablet. In each case, it is 
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clearly a matter of conscious citation, not allusions which the author may not have intended. Next, 
the series i NAM gis-hur an-ki-a, which is known from late copies and has been edited by A. Living- 
stone (MMEW, chap. 1). Only K 2164+ (pp. 22-25) is relevant here, since it begins by citing a line 
from Enuma Anu Enlil and later cites two lines from Enima Elis, V 17 and 21. Although these two 
lines are not formally introduced, there is no question that this is conscious quotation. The other 
three texts are only known from Late Babylonian copies. (i) BM 54311 (BTT pl. 56 no. 62) is a mys- 
tical text which cites first an unidentified bilingual, then three lines from Enima Eli, VI 152-54, and 
finally some lines from a topography of Babylon. While the drift of the text as a whole is not clear, 
the fact of citation is. (ii) A similar text is BM 32574 = S+ 76-11-17, 2317 (STC I 216-17). This 
is even more a cento of quotations with comments, arranged for a purpose as yet unexplained. The 
following lines have been identified: 


obv. 3 = Enima Elix VII 5 (see note on line) 


5 = Code of Hammurabi, first line (i!-nu-um “a-num si-i-ri) 
9 = AfO 19 (1959/60) 62 37 (prayer to Marduk, no. 2) 
rev. 2 = explanation of name from Ludlul HI 25 


6 = lost line of Anzii Epic? 


(iii) This is a mythological almanac that is mostly unpublished. For the most part, it only draws on 
the phraseology of the Epic, but in one place it seems to cite IV 47 = 75 quite explicitly (BM 35407+ 
iv 25, edition forthcoming from E S. Reynolds). A fourth text could be added here, BM 40959 = 
81-4-28, 506 (STC I 215), a scrap of a commentary. After illegible remains, there are parts of two 
lines: 


2. | x-ti: likemi ti-amat napista-Su l[i-... 
... rlame’: li-siq: SA: s[a-a-qu... 


The line receiving comment, so far as it is preserved, is the same as VII 132 of the Epic. The piece is 
too small for any conclusion to be drawn. It could even be a commentary on Eniima Elis. 

Influence of Enima Eli can also be found in phraseology which is plainly influenced by it, even 
when the source is not named nor is it a direct quotation. The almanac just mentioned is the best 
example, but a second is available in KAR 307.’ Two sections are relevant: 


oie eee ste ti-amat be-lum ik-m[u-Si] 
[is-b]at-si i-Sim-& ih-pi-Si-ma kima nani” mas-te-e a-na Sini-S[1] 
“diglat (hal-hal) ine! imitti(15)-%4 “purattu ine!’ Sumeli (150)-s4 
Reverse 1-3 


The latter half of line 2 is identical with Tablet IV 137, and line 3 is obviously connected with 
Tablet V 55 but gives the additional information as to which eye is the source of which river. This 
item is in all probability a combination of Eniima Eli¥ and an astronomical text (see p. 193). 

“sibily(a-ab-ba) etimmu ti-amat “bel garni™*-84 ti-ka-Xit 

garni™*-S4 ik-kis zibbat-sa ik-Sit 

be-lum ik-mu-Si-ma as-Su la ma-Se-i nisi!" 4-kal-lim 


Reverse 13-15 


2. For the text as a whole, see A. Livingstone, MMEW p. 7, with edition on pp. 82ff. 
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Tablet V of the Epic deals with Tidmat’s horns (43—44) and tail (59-60), but the details here are 
quite different, and knowledge of the Epic could not be proved from this passage alone. Line 15 could 
allude to Tablet V 71-76, but it is closer to a passage in the aforementioned mythological almanac, 
BM 35407 i 6-7. The strength of the case for assuming direct dependence on Eniima Elis in the case 
of KAR 307 and the almanac rests on the fact that, of all similar texts, these two alone associate 
Qingu and Tiamat and reproduce phraseology from the Epic. 

Influence of the Epic elsewhere is difficult to establish, due to the large stock of traditional mate- 
rials on which all the ancient authors drew. The problems are illustrated by the first name of Nabi, 
with interpretation added, as given in a Late Assyrian copy of a hymn (p. 484). The name and its 
interpretation occur in the Epic, VII 35. There is a little divergence, but this can be explained. Is this, 
then, a borrowing from the Epic or not? No certain conclusion can be reached, though there is one 
other line (I 94) and many phrases which are found in other texts also. A particularly vexing problem 
is whether the royal inscriptions of Assyrian kings from the time of Sargon I] and onwards draw on 
the Epic’s phraseology. Plenty of rare and poetic words and phrases are common to the Epic and these 
inscriptions (see the notes on I 22, III 135, IV 58 and 92, V 9-10, VI 132, VII 81). However, they are 
hardly adequate to prove a direct connection. Some of them have long histories in Assyrian annals, 
and the inscriptions of the Sargonids have in addition a wealth of poetic phraseology not now found 
in the Epic. It would require unusual credulity to believe that all this occurred in the few missing 
lines. There is one instance in these inscriptions where conscious dependence on a literary text is 
exceedingly probable. The account of Babylons’s destruction by Sennacherib in the Babylonian in- 
scriptions of Esarhaddon seems to draw on the Erra Epic: Borger, Asarhaddon, p. 13, Episode 5 is full 
of phrases characteristic of the Erra Epic. There is no similar case involving Enima Elis. 


Spelling and Variants 


After reviewing the scanty evidence of recensions, we may now turn to the real problem of 
textual criticism. What does one try to achieve by amassing the variant readings? What we are not 
trying to do is to restore the original text. To do this we should need to know exactly when and in 
accordance with what grammatical rules the text was composed. Even this assumes that the text was 
created in toto by one man, rather than that it reached its present form by evolving from distinct 
earlier recensions or works. While the evolutionary hypothesis has had its supporters, our arguments 
in favour of composition by one man, who only incorporated the 50 names and their interpretations, 
are given on other pages. Even if there was so precise a date of composition, there is as yet no agree- 
ment when it was. Competent scholars have expressed opinions ranging from 1700 to 750 B.c. Even 
if our date of c. 1100 B.c. is accepted, it is not a very helpful conclusion in this connection, since we 
have no contemporary copies of original compositions from this period to show what our Epic might 
have looked like, orthographically and grammatically, when new. 

As between the various groups of tablets and fragments, there is no difficulty in observing that 
the Ashurbanipal tablets are the most carefully written and show least scribal modification. The late 
Middle Assyrian fragments are too small to be of much use, though in orthography Middle Assyrian 
literary conventions appear: la+a for the negative, the two signs written together (I 144, 145 U; 
II 44 I; IV 50, 52 J), and a similar joining in Su+a-[ti] (I 146 U). 
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The Assur tablets of the Late Assyrian period are at times inaccurate and betray the influence of 
Assyrian scribes in grammar and orthography. The Sultantepe tablets show these features to a still 
greater degree. The Late Babylonian tablets in some cases have the orthographic peculiarities of that 
period, and some of the latest, e.g., I c, show many signs of scribal corruption. This judgement in fa- 
vour of the Ashurbanipal tablets is of course only relative. In particular cases, other tablets are plainly 
superior (see, e.g., the notes on VII 134 and 149), and the textual critic must be eclectic. There is, 
therefore, no rule of thumb by which to work, and the variants must be submitted to a systematic 
study. 

Though few in number, the distinctive readings of the Late Middle Assyrian fragments have 
much interest in view of their relative antiquity. Purely orthographic is la-a, joined together, which 
is acommon Middle Assyrian writing in literature, royal inscriptions, and laws, though it does not 
occur in contemporary, or nearly contemporary, Babylonian boundary stones, royal inscriptions, and 
letters. Thus la of the later copies is no doubt what the author put. The reading siq-ru-ka (II 42 I) for 
zik-ru-ka may be similar. The regular form of the root in Old Babylonian literary texts is sqr, and this 
often occurs in Middle Assyrian copies of literature (e.g., KAR 158 I 28 lu-sa-qar) and royal inscrip- 
tions (e.g., RIMA 2 p. 13 38 iS-qu-ru). In later Assyrian texts of the same categories, both sqr and zkr 
occur, but zkr seems to be the only Babylonian form attested in the Cassite period and later. Thus, 
if Enama Elis is Middle Babylonian, the probability is that its author wrote zik-ru-ka, not siq-ru-ka. 
More doubtful is hu-ti-du (II 145 H) for hi-di. Certainly the older form is hudu, which is regular in 
Old Assyrian and Old Babylonian. But while the forms with i are found later, the u-forms did not die 
out completely. In the examples collected by Mullo Weir in his Lexicon of Akkadian Prayers (Oxford, 
1934), lindu seems to be the normal form. Thus, if Enima Eli§ is post-Old Babylonian we do not 
know what its author may have preferred. The shortened suffix on ta-a-ak (II 39 I) as against ta-a-ka 
is equally difficult. Such forms were known to Babylonian and Assyrian literati until the late periods, 
and it is impossible to ascertain what our author used. The peculiar orthography of Tiamat (ta-mi/ 
me-a-ti: IV 60 H, IV 65 1) used alongside the common ti-amat is discussed on p. 469. Finally, en-na-a 
(instead of innenné: II 44 h) could be accepted as original. Either one makes sense, but as innenné oc- 
curs passim in late copies of hymns and prayers in the same kind of phrase, one could argue that the 
reading of the late copies is an accommodation to that. From this survey, it can be said that, even if 
we had a complete set of tablets of the Epic in this Late Middle Assyrian form, it would not enable 
us to dispense with the late copies. In view of the evidence presented, we have in no case put one of 
these early readings in our text and conceive our duty as reconstructing a relatively best text from 
the late copies. 

In approaching the mass of late variants, it is possible to dispose of quite a number without much 
ado. Scribal errors of all types—incorrectly written signs, signs omitted, words omitted, transposi- 
tions, such as are common to hand-written works in any language—can in many cases be recognized 
at once and are put in our apparatus. Then, in each group of MSS it is possible to observe ortho- 
graphical or grammatical forms which are well known to belong to the period when the particular 
copies were written. The Sultantepe copies show the following (the better reading is put before |, 
the Sultantepe reading after): 
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156 us-tan-nu-ni us-tan-nu-na 
IV 32 li-bil-lu-ni lu-bil-lu-ni 
VI51 ni-pu-us na-pu-us 

VI 60 iS-ta-at istet 
VI111  qut-ri-in-ni qat-rin-na 
VII 50 li-za-ki-ir lu-vi-za-kir 
VIL65 [i] S-pi-ki i<-pak-ki 


Four of these involve a preference for the a-vowel. The second, fourth, and sixth are substitutions 
of Late Assyrian forms. The last one also shows an abnormal doubling of the k. All these features 
are well known from other Sultantepe scribes (see RA 53 [1959] 124-26), and these readings can 
therefore safely be rejected. In these cases, other better copies preserve more original readings. In one 
case, however, a Sultantepe tablet is the only copy to preserve a word written with the same marks of 
lateness: li-ip-pu-us (VI 112). The double consonant replaces the long vowel, and there can be little 
doubt that this at least is not what the author put. No doubt it was more like li-pu-us. We have not, 
however, in such cases ventured to restore a better reading but have adopted the Sultantepe one into 
our text. 

The Assur tablets, being better written than those from Sultantepe, do not offer so many ex- 
amples, but ab-ba-tu (I 2 K) for ammatu can be compared with the Late Assyrian abutu for amatu. The 
Late Babylonian tablets have a number of orthographies which are clearly late: 


16 su-sa-a su-sa-? 
113 ur-ri-ku u-ur-, u-vr- 
us-SI-pu U-us- 
IV 29 [u]s-si-pu-Su u-us-si-pu-su 
V1I19, 103,115 = ep-Su e-ep-Su 
VI 22 a-ta-ma-a i-nim-ma-a ta-ta-a-ma-? i-nim-ma-? 
VI 118 liS-te-pa-a lis-te-pa-a, 
VI 122 Su-pa-a Su-pa-a, 
VIL8 us-sa-pu u-us-s|[i- 


The use of the aleph sign at the end of words and the sign a, are well-known features of Late Baby- 
lonian. The use of the Vorschlagsvokal is properly an archaic form of orthography, which, however, 
never quite died out and suddenly blossomed in the archaising royal inscriptions of the Late Baby- 
lonian kings. Though one can find isolated examples in Middle Babylonian stone inscriptions,’ the 
occurrences in Enima Elis no doubt reflect the archaising of the Late Babylonian royal inscriptions, 
since nothing of this kind occurs in any Assyrian copy. This is all the more certain seeing that Middle 
Assyrian literary texts attest this phenomenon more than Middle Babylonian inscriptions (see BWL 
p. 329). Only one Late Babylonian copy contains the word ra-bi-ti-tim. This orthography is also ar- 
chaising and again very probably a reflection of the style of the contemporary royal inscriptions. We 
doubt very much if the author was responsible for any writings of this kind. As before, we incorporate 
this in our text and do not venture to guess just what the author may have used. One further Late 


3. King, BBSt p. 33 43: 1-i8-ta-lal; p. 46 22: a-an-ni; p. 49 B 5: a-an-na-a t-ik-nu-uk-ma; see also Aro, SO 20 (1955) 
pp. 21-22. 
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Babylonian phenomenon occurs in us-ti-v (III 50 b) for is-ti-mu. The m has changed to ? (see GAG 
§31 d). Other examples probably occur. In VII 17, for is-ba-tu-ma one Late Babylonian copy b has 
is-ba-tu-vi, with which Su-% (for Sum) in a Late Babylonian copy of Ludlul II 30 (see BWL p. 290) 
should be compared. Apparently the final vowel of -ma was dropped, the m became ’ and was as- 
similated in the preceding vowel. The same phenomenon occurs in VI 11 b and perhaps in VI 161 a 
and VII 153 b. There is difficulty, however, in I 9, where three Late Babylonian copies, abc, have 
ib-ba-nu-ti, against ib-ba-nu-(vi-)ma of three Assyrian copies, AKM. The Babylonian reading could be 
a normal orthography, differing from the Assyrian by lacking the -ma. In line 12 immediately below, 
the two complete Babylonian copies, bd, offers ib-ba-nu-ma against ib-ba-nu-u of KM, the two com- 
plete Assyrian copies. Furthermore, in many passages, the MSS differ as to whether the verb should 
have a -ma or not: I 67, 107; III 62, 66; IV 35, 37; VI 5, 107. 

This survey of the readings which can confidently be rejected as not from the author shows how 
few they are. The vast majority of variant readings do not fall in this category. The difficulty espe- 
cially is that they do not occur only in certain groups of the copies—e.g., Babylonian or Assyrian—by 
any system of classification. Similar variants occur quite haphazardly throughout all the late copies. 
The basic reason is that many scribes did not construe their task as copying merely but became edi- 
tors, recasting the text in what they probably intended as their style of orthography, though we would 
consider that their changes extend from orthography into grammar. Not every scribe need have been 
of this type. No doubt young scribes were first trained simply to copy from their archetype, sign for 
sign. The only actual evidence of this in Enima Eli§ comes from the two Sultantepe copies of Tablet 
IV, K and M, which, but for a few trivial exceptions, are sign for sign the same. No doubt, if all of the 
copies written in the other cities were extant, further evidence of the same kind would be forthcom- 
ing. But at each centre there were certainly more experienced scribes who regarded themselves as 
competent to indulge in those liberties which traditionally belonged to their craft. They exercised a 
good measure of freedom in the way they wrote the words. The masc. pl. of rabii, for example, might 
be written ideographically gal-me§ or gal-gal, or it might be written phonetically ra-bu-(v-)tu(m)/ 
tu/ti(m), etc. They might write double consonants, or only put one. Long vowels might be indicated 
by an extra vowel sign, as in ra-bu-ti-tum, or no graphic representation of the vowel length might 
appear. Mimation could be written or not. Case endings were freely interchanged, or less frequently 
they were omitted altogether. Verbal endings were not infrequently treated the same. However, the 
amount of freedom in this kind of thing was considerably restricted by traditional rules which were 
very numerous, complicated because they were often limited in application to a single word, devoid 
of logic, and nevertheless enforced quite rigorously. For example, the copula in the period when the 
manuscripts of Enima Elis were written could be u or % but not %. At the beginning of a word, ti- was 
the rule, not u- or a. At the end of a word or before a suffix, either -% or -u was permissible, while in 
the middle of a word there is a preference for -i-. As part of a syllabically written word, % is almost 
exclusively used for archaising forms like ra-bi-t-tim. The superfluous vowel in e-eS-Si-i§ was also an 
archaism, but it was universal in the fossilized form ki-a-am. Another usage largely confined to one 
word was the syllabic use of é, which is common in the word ré7i(m) but rare elsewhere. In addition 
to these rules which were of general application in the period of our MSS of the Epic, each country, 
Assyria against Babylonia, and each city has its own special rules, like those of modern printing 
houses. 
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This freedom in orthography, if it went no further, would cause little trouble to the modern 
editor. Unfortunately, the language in which the Epic is written traditionally had a large number 
of alternative forms of words and a few syntactical alternatives, between which the scribal editors 
considered themselves free to choose. The choice between haSSu and hanSu was the same, to them, 
as between ra-bu-vi and GAL-ti, a matter of personal taste. We shall take one example each from or- 
thography, accidence, and syntax to show how haphazard this choosing was. For orthography, the 
intervocalic w became either ? or m, of which the former is the more common. The examples of the 
latter in the Epic are: 


14 mu-um-ma-al-li-da-a[t] c 

(three Assyrian copies, AKM, have mu-al-li-da-at/dt) 
1105 tma-[l]id S (SU) 

(two Assur copies, LQ, have ti-al-lid) 
V3 u-ma-as-sir B 

(the other Ashurbanipal copy, A, has t-as-sir) 
V143— tma-as-sir CM(j) 

(one Ashurbanipal copy, E, has -as-sir) 
VI41) wma-ad-dib 

(four other copies have -ad-di) 
V145 ti-ma-(?-i-)ru bo 

(one Ashurbanipal copy, E, has #-ir-ru) 


The last example should not, perhaps, be included, since the form with m is normal in Standard 
Babylonian, and the form without it could have been metrically conditioned (see p. 19). Thus 
against a background of forms with ? we find three Babylonian examples of m, three from Sultantepe, 
one from the libraries of Ashurbanipal, and one from Assur. It is of course a matter of chance how 
many copies from one site happen to preserve the relevant words. 

For accidence, we shall take the third-person sing. fem. stative of the verbum tertiae infirmae: 


II 101 Se-ma-ta Eg; Se-mat C 
IV 105 Sa-qd-ta a; |-at kK 
VI 93 Sa-qa-a-ta Hg; Sd-qa-a[t] M 


The fuller form occurs twice in Ashurbanipal tablets, thrice on Babylonian pieces; the shorter once 
on an Ashurbanipal tablet, twice on Sultantepe. 

For syntax, there is the use of the copula with two closely bound substantives. It may be used, as 
in Samé u ersetim, or not, as Samé ersetim, and the same with anSar (u) ki¥ar, Sulmi (u) ta¥mé, enqu (u) 
muda, etc. A careful correlation of all the examples and the manuscripts in which they occur or not 
gives the result that it is more commonly present than absent, but the presence or absence is whimsi- 
cal as to the source of the tablets concerned, Babylonian versus Assyrian, etc. It is therefore futile to 
speculate on what the author may have done in this matter. 

Among the orthographic alternatives there are some which, happily, can be dismissed as reflect- 
ing only late practices, found in the tablets from all sites. First, there is the doubling of a consonant 
to take the place of a preceding long vowel: 
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1152 Sagimmasu V197 ararra 

II] 94 apunnama VI 111 ~~ liSessin 

IV 52 Sageisu VIL10 = saggiSunuma 
IV 121 sima[ttisu] VIL53 ~—eSretti¥ 
VI35, VIL29  améluttum VII 102 emugqqan 
V1 89 iltennumma 


Other possible examples occur in im-nu-Sum-ma and similar forms (I 63, 76, 83, 91) where the accu- 
sative suffix is certainly intended. It may be that in these cases confusion with the old dative suffix is 
to blame. In other cases, a doubled consonant has no such easy explanation, for example dal-la-pi¥ in 
1 66 (for dalapis). While one might explain i-mid-du-ma (VI 130) as the addition of the plural element 
onto the singular verb with a resumptive consonant—i-mid-“u-ma, and similarly ik-sur-ru (VI 24)— 
this will not explain i-pu-ul-lu-Su-ma (VI 11). Other examples are: 


1146 ~~ eSSerit VI50 = dumuqgani 
1157  irattus VI 89 issu 

119 aliddisu VI110 = zaninniissun 
1119 __ patiqqat VI115 — iStarri¥ 


11158 — ibba (for iba) VII 118 illammadu 
IV 82 — taSkunni¥ 


One peculiarity is the way some scribes expand derivatives of mhr: maharra (1 134), mahhirat (IV 50), 
mahhurtt (VI 21). 

A related phenomenon is the uncertainty attaching to some hollow verbs. In I 5, K writes i-hi-iq- 
qu-ma, while AM write one q only. In II 134, D has ni-ih-ha, which is correct according to our gram- 
mars, but a has ni-i-hi and d ni-i-hu. In VI 85, Gg have i-na-a-d[u], but M i-na-ad-du. The scribes do 
not have fixed practices with these verbs. 

Abnormal length occurs in the Late Middle Assyrian hu-ti-du (II 145), and pi-i-[ti] (II 139, 141), 
and in the later Se-e-mi (II 131). Most peculiar is ku-ti-ru, for kurru, attested in one Babylonian and 
one Nineveh copy as against ku-r[u] of one Assur copy (I 66 Gg and K). 

The insertion of short vowels in the script, as well known in late copies, occurs in Enima Elis. We 
do not refer to such well-known alternatives as usrat/usurat, but to: 


IV 70 — né-ti-li-Su-un VI 144,150  su-bat-a-ni 
VI 24 = w-Sa-bal-ki-ti-ma VI160 zu-ku-[ (for zukra) 


The grammatical alternatives are more important in that they bear on the language of the Epic. 
Whenever there are possible alternative forms, it seems that some scribe has created them. In pho- 
nology, the following are the chief categories: 


(i) Assimilation of 7: ma’diS/madi§, Su’duru/Suduru, etc. Examples occur in I 19, 24, 92, 97; IV 115, 124, 
136; VI 56, 142, 154; VII 22. 
(ii) Other consonantal assimilation 
(a) iStu/ultu: VI 35, 67, 76, 123, etc. istén/iltén: VI 89. 
(b) hamsu/haSu/hansu: 1104, VI 121, VI 33. dumqu/dunqu: V1 50. tuquntu/tuquttu: VI 23. 
(c) tiSabma/tifamma: IV 15. Sutaqgribma/Sutagrimma: V 21. 
(d) ismidsimma/ismissi[: IV 51. S@retsu/S@ressu: IV 114. Strangely usziz/uzziz: II 89. 
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(iii) Consonantal dissimilation tabbé/també, etc.: IV 81; VI 120, 121, 123, 147, 157, etc. 
(iv) Other consonantal change 

(a) isqu/iSqu: VI 46; VII 85. 
b 


AVY, 


) nanniiu/nannitssu: VI 132. durussu/durussu: VI 92. lissema/lisSima: VII 134. 
) umtasSil/umtassir: I 24. arkatsun/alkatsun: IV 108. 

) uStahhah/ur-ta-h[a-: I 52. 

) irmefirbi: IV 2 


( 

(c 
(d 
(e 
(f) Samhat/Samkat: I 87. 


Vowel changes are less common. Apart from mehret/mehrat (IV 142) and aniti/eniti (I 159; IV 82), 
there is only ti8ba/taSba (II 159 = III 61; VI 73) and the interchange of a/e in the middle of verbs. 
Where the root is like edéqu, it is well established that the alternatives itaddiq/iteddiq occur, as in 
1 68 and in ittangi/itengu (VII 138). What is not so generally known is that, even in Enitma Elis, forms 
with e occur in roots that offer no phonetic justification: ustesbisumma (191), ustesbita (IV 42), iltebnu 


(VI 60), and ittesig (VI 87). 


The grammatical alternatives offer us, first, varieties of pronouns: 


II 154 katunu/kasunu 


Ill 4 kata/kasa 
15,73 -nati/-nasi 
128 nini/ninu 

VI 94 SudSa/Sasa/ Sasi 


The following substantival alternatives occur: 


1 42 harmeSa/hamirisa 
1155 h@ iri/ha”ari 
VI5 essemtu/esmetu 
VI 111 ti’aXina/taxina 


The different ways of adding suffixes are attested: 


1113, 117 harmaki/haramki 


Verbal alternatives occur: 
(a) Ventive or no ventive: 
IV 67 inattalma/inattalamma 
IV 111 — isirSunitima/isirassuni[ 
VI95 iphurima/iphurinimma 
(b) Preterite or present: 


170 itasir/itassir 
IV 104 _ izziza/izrazi 
ittadi/ittaddi 


119 irtabii/irtabba 
V139 ura” iz/uza”az 
ittadii/ittaddit 
VII35 ~~ ibrii/ibarrit 
VIL63 ~—sustéSeru/ustes$eru 


(Some of these might, of course, be explained orthographically rather than grammatically.) 
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(c) Preterite or perfect: 
197 irbw’/irtiba 
IV 34 usasbitnsu/ustasbitus 
IV 138 — usallil/ussallil 
V 10 udannin/uddannin 
(d) I/1 or I/2: 
VIL 131 lir-a/lirta 
(e) I/2 or I/3: 
VI114 _ hissusa/hi-ta-s[u- 
(f) II[/1 or IV/1 in quadriliteral verb: 
1139 = 11 25 = III 29 = III 87 b¥-har-[/liharmim 


One peculiar form is ba’ for iba (II 158). 

Particles are also found in alternative forms: kiam/kam (VI 88), eli/elu/el (passim). Scribal editing 
strays into syntax less frequently, but in addition to the use of the copula, the i with first-person plural 
preterites expressing a wish is similarly dispensable in I 40, VI 102, and VI 54. 

The variants other than orthographic and grammatical are very few. The only group which have 
a characteristic are those cases where an alternative word or expression is substituted. In the follow- 
ing list, we give first the correct text, according to our opinion, and the alternate expression after it: 


133 uibu/sakpu 
40 inislal nini/ra]p'-8i§ lu né-he-et 
50 sallat/néhét 
58 qula isbatu/qilu isSakin 
HI69 = (iSsiq qaqqara) maharsun/Sapalsun 
70 ~~ i8ir izzdz/ikmis izztzma 
IV9 la sarvar/la Sandan 
VIL 155 rapas/lv’it (karassu) 


In all these cases, there is good reason for thinking that the substitution, whether deliberate or un- 
conscious, results from knowledge of other texts or passages containing the other reading, which 
always makes sense in its new context. 

One set of variants has been passed over here, those involving the so-called “Hymno-Epic dia- 
lect.” These, and a consideration of the linguistic significance of the variants generally, are dealt with 
later. Among the generally distressing variants, there are a few with immediate usefulness. Phonetic 
writings of plural nouns allow us to conclude that the oblique case of the masculine plural is not, in 
this dialect, -i, but —.4 So far, not a single case of -i is attested. A less certain matter is the correct 
plural of ilu. The form ilanu/ilani is attested six times: four times on Assur tablets (I 21, 34; VI 119) 
and twice on Babylonian tablets (VI 119). However, the single Babylonian copy has once i-lu for the 
plural (VI 142). We have followed the majority and always used ilani. 

The whims of the scribes in these matters can be illustrated from the repeated passage in Tablet 
III as copied by the good Ashurbanipal scribe who wrote II A: 


4. See 1 14, 52, 160; II 50; IV 2, 27, 33, 64; VI 109, 126, 159; VII 42, 144. 
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123 pate-qat = 81 pat-[ 
24 ka-ak-ki = 82 [#8tukul]™ 
26 dami = 84 daami 
33, u-mi = 91 UbD™ 
36 es-ten = 94 i€-ten 
39 a-li-kut = 97 ali-ku-ut 


No other Babylonian literary text surviving in late times survives in so many duplicates as Eniima 
Elig, so the study of the variants is well justified. However, the Erra Epic comes second in this respect. 
While the literary styles of Entima Eli¥ and Erra are very different, the scribal variants are extremely 
similar, as can be seen by glancing through the text pages of L. Cagni’s L epopea di Erra (Rome, 1969). 

So the conclusion is that in reading the text of Enima Eli one can reasonably assume that 
the words and their sequence come from the author, but the precise forms of the words may have 
originated in the scribal schools of the mid-first-millennium B.c. and represent what can properly be 
called “Standard Babylonian.” 


Syntax and Metre 


Enima Elis is correctly everywhere accepted as a poetic composition, but this requires an expla- 
nation of what makes it poetry. What are the rules according to which it was composed? And here 
the answers are few and not infrequently contradictory. The aim here is not to give an exhaustive 
presentation of all, or most of the facets of Akkadian poetry, as was attempted for the Hebrew Bible 
by W. G. E. Watson in his Classical Hebrew Poetry (Sheffield, 1984, 1986, and reprints). Rather, it 
attempts to gather the results of a near-exhaustive survey of obvious features that bear on matters 
essential for correct translation. The most detailed study of these issues so far is by K. Hecker in his 
Untersuchungen zur akkadischen Epik (Kevelaer/Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1974), where, however, Enima 
Elis is drawn on selectively along with many other Akkadian texts. 

In matters affecting line structure, the long exposition of Marduk’s names (VI 121—VII 162) is 
not drawn on, as taken over from a pre-existing source, but word-forms in this section may be used 
as created by the same scribes who copied out the rest of the text. Thus one matter will be dealt with 
summarily now. 

The opinion has been expressed that Babylonian metre has the same kind of orderly sequence of 
syllables that became popular in the West from Greek and Roman poetry. H. Zimmern seems first to 
have given rise to such ideas.’ Further studies along these lines were undertaken by Sievers, Bohl, and 
also W. von Soden. ° For our part, we are skeptical about this whole approach, since precise results can 
only be got by all kinds of license which have no basis in grammar. The one basic and unmistakable 
element of Akkadian poetry is the line. In most late copies of such texts, including all those of the 
Enima Eli, the poetic lines correspond with the lines of script across the column. When the width 
of the column did not leave enough room for a particularly long poetic line, the surplus was inset 
underneath, and the following poetic line began, as usual, a fresh line of script starting from the left 


5. See ZA 8 (1893) 121-24; ibid. 10 (1895) 1-24; ibid. 382-92. 
6. Sievers: ZA 38 (1929) 1-38; Bohl: JEOL XV (1958) 133-53; CRRA 1 (1960) 145-52; von Soden: ZA 71 (1981) 
161-204 and 74 (1984) 213-34. 
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edge of the column. If the column width was excessive for short poetic lines, either the signs were 
liberally spaced, or two poetic lines were squeezed into one line of script across the column. In this 
latter case, a division mark is put between the poetic lines, so that in no case does a problem arise 
about the line-division of these texts, though VII 62 as written is clearly two poetic lines. 


The “Clausula Accadica” 


Although we reject from the outset any attempt to construe whole lines as planned sequences of 
syllables, there is one point in the line where a particular pattern is obligatory. As first observed by 
B. Landsberger (Islamica 2 [1926/27] 371), a trochee, i.e., a long syllable followed by a short (— ~), 
ends the line. A long syllable, as in Greek and Roman scansion, is due either to a long vowel (wheth- 
er naturally long or resulting from contraction of a vowel, or vowels, and a weak consonant) or to 
two consonants following a short vowel. The rule could be stated equally well in terms of stress: the 
lines must end with the sequence: stressed syllable, unstressed syllable. Normally, this stress coincides 
with the long syllable. A set of possible exceptions is dealt with below. Although this rule has been 
asserted for a long time, no detailed proof has yet been made, so the evidence of Enima Eli¥ will be 
dealt with here. The validity of the rule depends entirely on the correctness of current understand- 
ing of Akkadian grammar in respect to vowel length and stress. These matters could be questioned 
in particular cases, but a general examination of them is not in place here, so we merely state our 
general adherence to von Sodens’s GAG, and in particular we accept the view that pronominal 
and other suffixes like -ma and -Sam draw the stress on to an immediately preceding short vowel, as 
gimriSun (I 4). Whether this vowel is thereby lengthened, as assumed by von Soden (GAG § 65a) is a 
difficult question. Orthographies which support this view are found in the work of some scribes, e.g., 
ka-Sa-di-i-Sa (KAR 1 obv. 9). 

In any attempt to test the validity of the rule, certain cautions must be observed. The first is that 
all variant readings must be taken into account. Some of these affect the line-endings. For example, 
the short poetic forms of the suffixes -kun, -Sun, and -Sin conform to the rule at the end of a line, 
while the longer forms do not. Inside the lines of the Epic, the copies commonly vary between -Sun 
and -Sunu (15, 27, etc.), but at the end of a line the longer form is quite exceptional. Obviously, such 
exceptions cannot be quoted against the rule. The conclusion to be drawn, and it will be confirmed 
in other connections, is that some scribes paid little attention to metre. The second caution is that 
words of doubtful stress must be considered apart from those whose stress is certain, at least by cur- 
rent standards. Sumerian words form the biggest group of this uncertain class. Restored line-endings 
have been used only where they seem to have a very high degree of probability. Difference of opinion 
could exist on this point, but a total not far from ours would still result. Only ten certain exceptions 
to the rule have been found: 


tele 159 kilallan V9 
iStén IV 19 kuinnuni V 66 
pala IV 29 ukti{l] V96 
rabaé IV 49,75 purussi =V 125 
usziz V2,4 usplari] V 156 


Although we have called these certain, kinnuni (V 66) could be queried. It is known from one Sul- 
tantepe copy only, and the line so far gives no sense. The discovery of fresh duplicates might show 
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that kunnuni is corrupt. One further example could be added: we take the last word of V 14 as usir, 
but others have taken it as vissir and imu. Ten is less than 2% of the total. 

The doubtful cases need comment before this result can be accepted as final. First, Sumerian 
words and those of doubtful origin. Those like dnum and durmdhu/durmahhu which were given Ak- 
kadian endings and about whose stress no reasonable doubt exists are not taken up. Excluding these, 
the total is 25. Two cases are of Anunnaki, but in fact the form Anukki/Enukki is better attested by 
the manuscripts (I 156 = II 42 = II 46, 104; H 121), and this conforms to the rule, while Anunnaki 
probably does not. Thus, 23 remain, of which 12 can be taken together: AnSar seven times (I 19, II 
9, 79, 83, 103, 107, 136), Nudimmud four times (I 16, I] 58, IV 142, vi 38), eSarra once (IV 144). 
In these cases, most probably they conformed to the rule: 4nSar, nudfmmud, etc. The remaining 
eleven are: [gigi twice (V 108, VI 134), Lahama twice (I 141 = I] 27 = HI 31, 89, VI 157), and one 
occurrence each of: anduruna (I 24), mari-utu (1 101), girtablulu (1 142 = II 28 = III 32, 90), 
imsaanusaa (and variants, IV 46). It is impossible to know how these were stressed in an Akkadian 
context. The only one which probably breaks the rule is girtablulu, since its latter element was 
borrowed in Akkadian as lull (VI 6, 7). 

The doubtful Akkadian examples are the following: 


I 28 igdémmela. The final -a is not required by grammar, and since this word is so far known only from 
one exercise tablet, it is possible that the author of the Epic put igdémmel. 

1 33 usibu. This is doubtful since in every other case where the third person plural masculine of the 
preterite I/1 of aSabu ends a line it is written vbu, and in any case there is a variant here 
sdkpu. 

150 salldt, var. nehét. As these are second person singular masculine, salldta and nehéta would be the 
normal forms. We do not know which form the author put. 

1135 =I] 21 = III 25, 83. Is it attai or dtta’i? 

1 148 = I 34 = II 96. usrabbis breaks the rule, but the variant usrabbi does not. 

II 160 = III 62, 120. lusim breaks the rule, but not the variant lusimma. 

V 22. Sanndt (cf. salléat above) could have been written Sanndta by the author. 

V 63. If iStu is restored at the beginning of the line—it is a tempting restoration—uSdsbi’u would 
break the rule. 

V 71 itapriés, 85 uskinnus. These forms with the shortened suffix are so far only attested on one 
Sultantepe tablet. The author could have written itaprisu and uskinniisu. See also VI 11, 
19 and VII 45. 

V1 45. umd” iru breaks the rule, but not the Ashurbanipal variant w’irru. 

VI 128. kaidn/kaidna. The form with ending has good claim to be original. 

VII 63. Is it dpkisu or apkisu? 

VII 135. Is it dénninu or danninu? 


Thus the doubtful Akkadian examples are neither numerous nor serious. They do not suggest that 
any modification of our previous conclusion is needed. 

An objection could be raised that so many Akkadian words end in a trochee (— ~) that it may be 
nothing beyond coincidence that so large a percentage of words of this type occur at the end of the 
lines of the Epic. This objection may be tested very simply. It will be shown that most lines have a 
caesura. If the pattern of final words is merely a reflection of the common phonetic form of Akkadian 
vocabulary, those immediately before the caesura should yield the same result. Following the same 
procedure as before, we list the exceptions to the rule, but only from the first Tablet: 
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2  dmmatum 58 isbatu 118 — ikkamut 

6 — késsuru/ktissuru 65 apsd 122 — sdkipi 

8 zvikkuru 68 itbala 126 — tuStdddinu 
10 = uStapu 70 itasir 128 = ustdhhazu 
11 rb 72 ittamah 138 — ustassa 
12. ibbanu 76 apsa 144 padu 
20 = Sdnina 81, 82 apsi 150 — tésbutu 
24 = Swduru 94 nata 155 h@ ivi 
29° aps 96 Sutdbuli 158 — innenna 
34 — imtdlliku 97 irtibu 159 Susqu 
35 apsui 100 = Svittuha 162 ~— kitmuru 
51 apsti 106 —_umalla 
52 tkpudu 110 = SipSuha 


While one or two of these might be argued against, there are also a few others which might be added 
to the list. The general result is not in doubt: 37 out of 158 break the rule, nearly 25%. Similar results 
come from other tablets. The difference between this and 2% is such that we must conclude that the 
author of Eniima Eli§ consciously closed his lines with trochees, allowing himself very few exceptions. 
It may be noted in confirmation that Samé is used inside a line but Samdémi at the end. 

The remaining aspects of metre are not matters of form alone but involve the interrelation of 
form and meaning. The poetic line is not only a metrical unit but also one of sense and syntax. 
However, we must not exalt this principle into a dogma admitting of no exceptions. English hymns 
provide a parallel. Their verses are similarly matters of structure and sense: structure, because each 
verse of a hymn has the same metrical form and is sung to the same music; sense, because hymn- 
writers acknowledge the verse as a unit for the development of ideas. There are, however, a very few 
examples of a sentence beginning in one verse and continuing without pause into the next so that 
the thought continues without any kind of interruption across the verse division. No one would cite 
these exceptions to disprove the existence of the verse as a hymn unit. In the same way if the metrical 
structure of Babylonian poetry can be established from an overwhelming majority of instances where 
form and sense correspond, a few exceptions where they diverge need not be taken too seriously. 

As always, the line remains the basic unit. The metre is to be found in the structure of the in- 
dividual line and in the organization of the lines into strophes. Study of these matters is somewhat 
like putting the commas in modern English or like phrasing a piece of music. A certain sensitivity 
and good taste are required. In general, competent judges would agree, but in particular cases there is 
room for difference of opinion. 

The ancient scribes have not left us without a few indications. In the structure of the individual 
lines, scribes sometimes indicate a break within the lines by interposing space down the centre of 
a column of poetry. Babylonian scribes do this not infrequently, but their Assyrian colleagues less 
frequently. Nine Babylonian copies of the Epic have this feature (I abi, II d, III abkf, IV a), but only 
two Assyrian (I M and N [probably parts of the same tablet], VI H). This practice presumes one ma- 
jor line division, which we call the caesura, though unlike the caesura of Classical Greek and Latin 
poetry it is a break in the sense as well as in word-division. A study of tablets marking the caesura in 
the way described shows that the scribes have not bothered to put the division at the right point in 
many cases. For example, in I 19 and 36 of the Epic ana | dlid and ana | mé are separated on MS a, 
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Table 1. Lines Used for Study of Their Structure. 


Tablet I: PU Re eee de oe Gg. oe epee a a oe ee eae Gel heae oe 162 
Tablet II: omitting 15-48, 63-64, 147-48 .. 2... ee ee ee ee 124 
Tablet III: omitting 15-52, 58-64, 73-110, 116-22 ...............204. 48 
Tablet IV: el Gi IO bk. 6 oo wd a ee a eo 144 
Tablet V: 1-22, 50-86, 109-30, 151-54 2... ee 85 
Tablet VI: Te OleS8°69 a: tn we htt Gens A G eS ae ay he ee Ss es 119 
TOta ak ees es Scie Ge acre a ee eg, ees GE ie os 682 


though a preposition is obviously closely bound to the noun it goes with. While the scribal spacing 

can be taken as evidence of a caesura, individual scribes did not trouble to get the division in the 

right place so that we have to find it by an empirical study of a block of material. For this purpose we 

have selected 682 lines of the Epic, which are listed in Table 1. Only lines complete, restorable with 

more or less certainty, or intelligible as a whole have been used, and repeated passages only once. 
The most common type of line consists of four words with a caesura after the second, e.g.: 


ib-Sim *qasta kakka-su v-ad-di 
IV 35 
i-pul-Si-ma ‘é-a a-ma-tu i-qab-bi-Su 
VI 11 
er-zu-tum Sari™™ kar-Sa-Sa i-za-nu-ma 
IV 99 
Satu iltanu Sadi amurru 
IV 43 


In the first one, there are two independent statements, though the first is needed for a correct under- 
standing of the second. The order is chiastic, but nothing obscures the pause between them. In the 
second example, the second hemistich is dependent grammatically on the first, since the subordina- 
tion is expressed by a present following a preterite +ma. Although Ea is in sense the subject of both 
verbs, grammatically it belongs with the first verb. There is, therefore, no problem here. The division 
after the second word is clear. The third example has only one verb, and in prose no one would think 
of putting a pause at any point within the line. If there had been no adjective qualifying sami, it would 
have been difficult to suggest where a caesura could come, but the very presence of ezziitum creates 
one. The adjective goes closely with its noun, and this unity separates the pair from the predicate, 
so that sense confirms the placing of the caesura after the second word. The last example, the four 
winds, is given to show how in some cases sense offers no guide whatsoever in this matter. Yet we put 
the caesura after the second word without hesitation, acknowledging that in a minority of instances 
sense yields to form. 

This procedure could of course be challenged. Granting that in many cases a caesura is apparent 
from the grammar and sense, what right have we to make one without this supporting evidence? 
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Could not some lines lack a caesura? Proof that the author consciously wrote his lines in two halves 
is available. It can be shown that he avoided words in the second and third place that are intimately 
connected, such as a construct chain or words in apposition. Out of the 682 lines used, there seem 
to be only two certain cases of a construct chain straddling the caesura, [V 14 and 57. IV 11 appears 
at first sight to be another example, but it is textually doubtful (see the note). II 161 = HI 121 could 
also be cited, but the construct in this case is followed by a clause, not a noun in the genitive. Such 
a clause is a well-knit unit, and this fact separates it from the construct on which it depends. This is 
negative evidence. Positively, one may observe how the author avoided a construct and dependent 
genitive in second and third place, e.g.: 


a-lik-ma S4 ti-camat — nap-Sd-tu¥ pu-ru-?-ma 


IV 31 
The ordinary prose order would be: 
alikma napSat tiaémat puru’ma 


This, however, obscures the caesura, which was preserved by the use of Sa and the resumptive suffix 
instead of a construct chain. The same phenomenon occurs in 1 17, IV 17 and 33, V 5, and VI 88. A 
related construction occurs in IV 66: 


Z 


84 ‘gin-gu hai-vi-84 i-Se-a Sip-qi-s 
The regular prose order would be: 
Sipqi qingi h@irisa i8@’a 


but this obscures the caesura, since “Qingu” and “her spouse” are in apposition and so closely bound. 
The same construction as seen already kept the dividing point of the line open. VI 62 is another 
example. A still further development of the same principle occurs in V 2: 


kakkabani™® tam-sil-¥u-n[u] lu-ma-Si us-zi-iz 
The prose order would be: 
lumasi tamsil kakkabani usziz 


In this case, the resumptive suffix is used, but there is no Sa to anticipate it. Failure to grasp the con- 
struction had left the translators badly perplexed, as in the identical case of IV 144. 

With this evidence of the author’s interest in preserving the caesura after the second word of the 
line, we have not hesitated to put a caesura in every four-word line, even when the sense does not 
positively demand it, provided that there is no serious objection or better alternative. Confirmation 
that the four-word line is the basic metrical unit of Akkadian poetry comes from certain copies of 
the Theodicy (see BWL p. 66) which divide the columns into four sub-columns by rulings. Since this 
metrical layout is unique, it probably goes back to the author of the work. This line we shall refer to 
asa 2/2. 

So far, we have spoken of “words” as metrical units, but the term is inadequate. Two qualifications 
have to be added. The first is that certain particles and prepositions do not count as metrical units 
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at all but are to be ignored when metre is studied. The lines quoted above with a Sa, for example, 
are ordinary 2/2 lines. The other particles noted in our 682 lines are: Sat; the negatives ul, la, and ai; 
the copula u; i and li; the exclamatory ki; and the prepositions and conjunctions ana, ina, adi, aX¥um, 
kima, ixtu/ultu, eli/elu, and qadu. The second qualification can be illustrated from IV 86: 


en-di-im-ma a-na-ku u ka-a-%i i ni-pu-us S4-d5-ma 


Grammar and sense leave no doubt where the caesura must go. This leaves the first half with three 
words, though two of them are closely bound. The alternatives are to say that we have a 3/2, or to 
take andku u kai as a single metrical unit. Our conclusion is that these closely bound pairs of words, 
which we shall henceforth call “phrases,” count as one metrical unit. Out of the 682 lines, 110, which 
are otherwise metrically clear, have such phrases. They fall into four classes. The first is of natural 
pairs, such as andku u kai, and there are altogether 15 out of the 110 of this kind. The theogonic 
pairs like lahma u lahama account for five (I 10, 12; III 4, 68, 125). Two others are divine pairs also: 
ea u damkina (I 78), enlil u ea (V 8). The phrases “day and night” and “heaven and underworld” ac- 
count for four: I 109, 130; VI 46, 100. The remaining three are: Sulmi u ta¥mé (IV 34), dumqi u ta’mé 
(V 114), and mé u Samni (VI 98). The second class is the largest and accounts for 79 out of the 110. 
It consists of constructs followed by genitives, e.g., rari ilani (I 29). A sub-group to be added to the 
construct-chains are the four instances of nouns qualified by numerals (I 105; IV 42, 51; VI 42). The 
third class, represented by only five examples, consists of short relative clauses. They are interesting, 
however, since if one excludes mala basi (V 86) as introduced by mala, three of the four (II 10; V 
116; VI 112) are not introduced by Sa. The exception, IV 18, (ilu) Sa lemnéti thuzu, required the Saas a 
matter of style. Without it, the noun ilu, on which the clause depends, would disappear in the spoken 
language: il-lemnéti ihuzu would be taken as ina lemnéti ihuzu. If the small number of examples gives a 
correct impression, they may be cited as evidence that the author conceived these clauses as single 
metrical units and so chose the lighter construction to confirm the point. Another clause of which 
only one example is found in the 110 lines is the purpose clause imta bulli(m) = ana imti bull?. The 
fourth and last category, represented by six examples only, consists of two substantives in apposition: 
ansar abisu (II 8), ilani abbesu (IV 33, 64; VI 83), abisu anim (IV 44), and mariituk gardu (IV 126). 

As already said, the 2/2 line is the most common. Out of the 682, 335 consist of four words 
(not counting particles) with a caesura in the middle. Another 84 are of the same type, but contain 
phrases. Thus nearly three out of every four lines are of this type (see Table 2, p. 24). 

The only other type of line at all clearly attested consists of three words only, e.g.: 

mé™*-Sti-nu is-te-ni§ i-hi-qu-ti-ma 


15 


If one looks for a caesura (the scribes introduce their spacing if at all in every line), it must obviously 
come after the first word, since verb and adverb go together. In other cases there is no clear grammat- 
ical or other reason for putting the caesura at this point, e.g.: 


u-kap-pit-ma ti-a-ma-tum pi-ti-iq-Su 
II1 


Either of the two breaks in this line would serve equally well for the caesura, so far as sense and gram- 
mar go. It is a case like that of the four winds in the 2/2 lines. If the break consistently occurs in the 
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Table 2. Distribution of Varieties of Metrical Line. 


Key: 2/2 = four-word line with mid-placed caesura. 
1/2a=  three-word line with caesura between first and second words (first line of couplet). 
1/2b=  three-word line with caesura between first and second words (second line of couplet). 
Dp 1/2a 1/2b 
Tablet: Liz with phrases 1/2a with phrases 1/2b with phrases other 
l 84(72) 18 26 5 5 1 13 
iat 30(26) 5(4) 3 3 a 3 9 
ll 19(14) 6 2 - 1 5 
IV 88(76) 27(25) 12 3 1 13 
V 41(35) 12 6 1 1 7 
VI 73(61) 16 19 8 1 2 11 
Totals: 335 (284) 84(81) 68 17 9 6 58 
Percentage: 49% (41%) 12% 10% 3% 1.5% 1% 8% 
2/2 ia 1/2b 
Added Totals: 419(365) 85 15 
Percentage: 61% (53%) 12% 3% 
Added Total: 100 (1/2a +1/2b) 
Percentage: 14% 


same place when sense or grammar indicates one, then we are justified in putting the caesura in this 
place in lines which per se are inexplicit on this point. Out of the 77 three-word lines (not counting 
particles), 31, by the grammatical structure or meaning, are clearly divided after the first word. Only 
one example points in the opposite direction (VI 45). Thus, on grounds of form, grammar, and sense 
we conclude that this type of line could be considered a 1/2 and be divided accordingly. Phrases can 
occur in a 1/2 as much as in a 2/2, e.g.: 


li-ad-di-ma sal-mat qaqqadi pa-la-hi-is-3% 
VI 113 


Since the break cannot come between sal-mat and qaqqadi, the line is clearly a 1/2, not a 2/2. There 
are altogether 100 1/2 lines, including those with phrases, or 17% of the total. One interesting point 
is the strophic position of the 1/2 lines. As will be demonstrated below, the Epic is written in cou- 
plets. Of the 100 1/2 lines, 85 occur as the first line of the couplet (1/2a lines), and the remaining 15 
as the second (1/2b). 

The total of 2/2 and 1/2 lines is 519, or 90% of the total. The remaining 10% do not show a pref- 
erence for any particular pattern and are best regarded as the result of poetic license. The analysis just 
offered has, in fact, been based on certain interpretations, which must now be justified, so far as pos- 
sible. The danger of all study of ancient Semitic poetry with a view to establishing its metre is that of 
formulating rules about the structure of the poetry and then formulating further rules of a permissive 
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character which enable the many exceptions to be accommodated within the general rules. Thus, 
the Akkadian poetic line is a 2/2. When a line contains more than four words, we have to look for 
means of coupling up words to produce a round four “units.” Of course we are not condemning the 
procedure. When the language itself suggests such a coupling, as with the construct chain, there is 
every possible justification for admitting the “unit” so conceived. The danger lies in trying to produce 
too great a uniformity by doubtful procedures. 

The chief problem of Akkadian metre lies in what we have called phrases. While we insist that a 
construct with its following genitive can serve as one metrical unit, it may also serve as two. Cf, e.g.: 


BN ie 


i-ti-niq-ma ser-ret istarati™® 


185 


If the last two words are taken as two metrical units, a perfect 1/2 results. If it is insisted that they 
must be construed as one unit, a 1/1 has to be acknowledged. In the whole group of 682 lines, only 
2 (or perhaps 3; see below) are certainly of the type 1/1. This, along with many other examples 
pointing in the same direction, leads us to the conclusion that phrases, like the quantity of certain 
vowels in Latin verse, must be dubbed “anceps.” They may count as either one or two units. In con- 
firmation, it may be noted that, in the ruled copies of the Theodicy, the same ambiguity is attested; 
e.g., in line 32, napSat niSi is one unit, but in 294, puhur itba[rati] is two units. The establishing of 
this point raises, rather than solves, problems. The major one occurs in the first half of the line. 
Numerous unambiguous cases establish that either one or two words, excluding particles, may con- 
stitute the first half of a regular line. If the two words could be a phrase, to which type of line does 
such an example belong? There is no infallible way of settling particular cases of this kind. Since, 
therefore, a clear majority of the unambiguous cases are 2/2, we have counted the dubious ones as 
of the 2/2 class. In the list of 2/2 lines in Table 3 (p. 26) the doubtful ones are marked with an 
asterisk. As totals for the 2/2 class in Table 2, we have given first the full number of both certain 
and uncertain examples. The number in brackets following is of the certain ones. Where no second 
number is given, they are all certain. The net result of the uncertain cases is not very great. Only 
10% of the total fall in this class. Whereas our results are set down as 73% of 2/2 lines and 17% of 
1/2, the tenth could be transferred, giving 63% and 27%. If one were prepared to operate with a law 
of averages, 8% of the doubtful cases would be assigned to the 2/2 class and 2% to the 1/2 class, but 
such particularity hardly belongs to this subject. 

If our analysis is correct, the second half of each line is the most regular part. There is stylistic 
confirmation that the author took pains to avoid short second halves, cf.: 


a-na tl-amat um-mi-Su-nu Su-nu iz-zak-ru 


1112 


So far as sense goes, there is no reason for Sunu at all. There is no emphasis on the subject of the 
verb. Grammatically, too, ¥unu is unexplained. Metre alone provides the explanation: it prevents a 
second half-line of one word. Other examples are found in IV 20, 74; V 152; VI 48, 96, 100, 158, 162. 
The two examples VI 8 and 16 are not included, as there is good reason for emphasizing the subjects 
of the verbs in those cases. However, in some cases the Sunu overloads the lines, e.g.: 
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Table 3. Incidence of Metrical Lines, Tablet by Tablet. 
* = doubtful incidence 
2/2 1/2, b lines 
11, 2, 4*, 6, 7, 8, 13, 14*, 15, 16, 17, 20, 22, 24, 28, 30, 1 26, 36, 42, 44, 142. 
31*, 34, 38, 40, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 58, 59, III 70. 
64, 65, 66*, 67, 68, 70, 72, 74, 75*, 76, 79, 82, 86, 88, 89, 94, IV 118 
95, 96, 98, 99, 100, 102*, 104, 106, 107, 108, 110, 112*, 113, V 49. 
114, 116, 117, 118, 131*, 132, 133*, 135, 136, 137, 138, 140, VI 117 
141, 143, 145, 146, 147*, 152, 155, 156, 160*, 161*, 162. 
II 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 12, 14, [86], [87], [88], [89], [96], [98], i i 
[99], [100]*, [102], [105], [106], [108], [110], [112]*, oe with phrases 
le , [117], [118]*, [120], [121], [123], [124], [128], II [103], [107], [109]. 
III 2*, 3*, 5, 6*, 8, 9, 12, 14*, 53, 54, 57%, 66, 67, 126, VI 28, 113. 
133, 134, 135, 136, 137. 
IV 2*, 3, 4,5, 6, 8*, 10, 11, 12*, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20*, 1/1 
21, 22*, 23*, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 35, 36, 37, 38%, 40, 111, 101, 151 (or 2/22). 
43, 45, 46, 47, 52, 54, 57, 58, 59, 63, 66*, 68, 69*, 72, 76, 77, 
78, 79, 80*, 82, 84*, 88, 89, 90, 91, 94, 95, 97, 98, 99 ,100, 1/3 
101, 102, 104, 106, 107*, 108, 110, 112, 113, 114, 115, 117, 
122, 124, 127, 129, 130, 132, 133, 135, 136, 138, 139, 140, 162, IL 9, [126]. 
141, 143, 144. III 65, 69. 
V 1, 2,3,5, 7*, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15*, 18, 20, 50, 51, 52, 54, IV 120. 
55, 58, 59, 67, 68, 74, 76, 78*, 83, 85, 109, 110, 111, 112, VI 56. 
113, 118, 119*, 121*, 122, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 150*. 
VI 2, 3*, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19*, 20, 22, 1/2/1 
24, 26, 27, 30, 32, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39*, 40, 41, 44*, 48*, 49, IV 145 (or 1/32) 
51, 52, 53, 54, 57, 58, 60, 66*, 68, 70, 71*, 72, 73, 75, 78, 80, an 
84, 85*, 87, 88, 91, 92, 102, 103, 104, 106, 109, 110, 111, 
114, 115*, 116, 118, 122, 158*, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163*, 2/1 
164, 165, 166. 156, 84. 
II [97]. 
2/2 with phrases Ill 13. 
1 10, 12, 18, 19, 29, 60, 78, 80, 87, 105, 109, 130, 134, a 61 
144, 150, 153, 154, 157. ee 
11 8, 10, [101], [122]*, [127]. 
Ill 4, 10, 55, 68, 125, 138. 2/3 
IV 9, 14, 18, 27, 30, 33, 34, 41, 42, 44, 48, 50, 51, 56, 190, 92, 148. 
60, 62, 64, 65, 83, 86, 93, 96, 116*, 125, 126*, 128, 142. II [104], [113], [115], [125]. 
V 6, 8, 13, 16, 19, 70, 75, 79, 84, 86, 114, 116. Ill 56. 


V1 8, 34, 42, 46, 62, 81, 83, 86, 93, 94, 96, 98, 100, 107, 
108, 112. 


1/2, a lines 

13,5, 9, 21, 23, 25, 27, 35, 37, 39, 41, 53, 55, 57, 63, 
69, 71, 73, 77, 83, 85, 91, 93, 97, 111, 139. 

MW d,75-13% 

Ill 1, 7. 

IV 1, 7, 39, 61, 67, 87, 103, 109, 111, 119, 123, 131. 

V 11, 17, 123, 133, 135, 149. 

V1 7, 13, 15, 21, 23, 25, 29, 33, 45, 47, 55, 59, 65, 67, 
74, 76, 95, 97, 121. 


1/2, a lines, with phrases 
1 33, 61, 81, 115, 129. 
IV 105, 121, 137. 
V 115. 
VI 1, 9, 31, 43, 63, 99, 105, 119. 


3/1 


3/2 


3/3 


IV 49 (or 3/22), 53, 55, 75 (or 3/22), 85, 92, 134. 
V 4, 69, 73, 77, 120. 
VI 77, 79, 90, 101. 


MTs 
V 117. 


I 103, 149, 158, 159. 
II [111]. 

UI 11. 

IV 70, 71, 146. 

V 80. 

VI 89, 120, 157. 


VI 82. 
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lu-vi sa-an-da-at um-mat-ki lu-vi rit-ku-su Su-nu kakki-ka 
IV 85 


See also IV 92, 134 and VI 77. Outside Enama Eli§, an example is found in the big Sama’ Hymn, 
line 93: 


ina pt daiani ul ip-pa-lu Su-nu ahhi™-s% 
BWL p. 130 


and an Old Babylonian example is found in Agusaya A: 


Su-a-Si-im a sa-al-tim Sa ib-nu-% Su-ti 1-sd-qar 


VAS X 214 vi 15-16 


This belongs to a group of four lines of the type 2/2, perfect but for an extra word at the beginning of 
the second and third lines (this is the second). The sud@%im anticipates and is explained by a saltim Sa 
ibni. One way of handling the first half is to regard SuaSim as extra metrum. Its anticipatory character 
could be cited in confirmation. The only other way is to take a saltim Sa ibn as one unit. In either 
case, there is no dispute about the caesura, and the Su-vi serves to create a full second half. Seeing that 
this feature is as old as Hammurabi, and seeing that five of the examples in Enama Eli¥ (1 112; IV 20; 
V 152; VI 48, 158) are of an identical pattern: 


ana (person(s) addressed) (description) Sunu izzakru 


this is clearly a stylistic convention, based in the first place on metre. After it had become an estab- 
lished tradition, it was used carelessly, even with the effect of overloading the half-lines. 

One question relating to the structure of the individual line is whether certain words can legiti- 
mately be classed as extra metrum. In the Epic, this question arises particularly in the expositions of 
the 50 names, which we have so far left out of the discussion. Cf., e.g.: 


dmarituk ¥4 ul-tu si-ti-$u im-bu-t-3 a-bu-si “a-num 


V1L123 


If the first name could be excluded, a perfect 2/2 results. With it, the first half of the line is too long. 
The fact that it does occur at the beginning, and its being the name explained in this and the follow- 
ing lines, could be urged in favour of classifying it as extra metrum. There are others of the 50 names 
which invite this treatment, but not all. Cf., e.g.: 


tad-du lu-vi Sum-Sv kis-Sat Samé& li-rim-ma 


VIL 119 


If the name is removed, all sense is lost, and this leaves a 1/1 or 2/1, since ki§Sat Samé cannot 
straddle the caesura. Such trouble is of our own making, for the line as it stands is an excellent 2/2. 
The whole problem is complicated by the borrowing of this material from earlier sources. It is pos- 
sible that some of it originated in contexts where the names did not occur with the lines. Evidence 
outside the Epic is inconclusive. The repeated couplets (see AfO 19 [1959/60] 48) in which, at the 


second occurrence, the name of the god or goddess is inserted, offer the most useful material. Here 
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the tendency is to substitute the divine name for a word which occurred the first time, even if the 
result is not too happy. Cf. AguSaya: 


ab-ra-at Si-ik-na-as-sd Su-un-na-at mi-ni-a-tim 
na-ak-la-at ki-ma ma-an-ma-a|n] la u-ma-as-Sa-lu 81 ib zi it 
sa-al-tu-um Si-ik-na-as-sd Su-un-na-at mi-ni-a-tim 
na-ak-la-at ki-ma ma-an-ma-an la i-ma-as-Sa-lu 8i ib zi it 


VAS X 214 v 35-42 


The substitution of saltum for abrat the second time leaves Siknassa without any description. However, 
when nothing in any way suitable was available, the divine name is simply prefixed to the complete 
line, where it looks very much extra metrum, e.g.: 


$4. a-ma-ru-uk Sib-bu ga-pa-ds a-bu-ruk 
X4-d8-mu 84 ‘girra(gi8-bar) a-li ma-hir-ka 
‘marituk $4 a-ma-ru-uk sib-bu ga-pa-d§ a-bu-ruk 


S4-d¥-mu 84 ‘girra(gi8-bar) a-li ma-hir-ka 
AfO 19 (1959/60) 55 5-8 (restored) 


We leave this question open. 

In considering the strophic grouping of the lines, scribal practices are worth noting. In certain 
hymns and prayers, the scribes rule lines across the columns after every second line of text (see AfO 
19 [1959/60] 48). Such rulings generally separate sections of text. This is, therefore, evidence of the 
couplet. However, just as late scribes insert the vertical spacing with supreme disregard as to what 
should go on each side of it, so in the late copies these rulings are put quite mechanically even when 
a single line or group of three has thrown them out of place. So far as the present writer’s knowledge 
extends, all but one of the texts so ruled are late. The one exception is Old Babylonian and is par- 
ticularly relevant to Eniima Eli§, since it is part of the Atra-hasis Epic (CT 44 20). Three OB copies 
of hymns or prayers have rulings after every fourth line: (i) BM 78278, CT 44 21, an early copy of 
a Marduk prayer which is ruled into couplets in the late copies, (ii) an [8tar prayer, RA 22 (1925) 
169ff., and (iii) another [Star prayer, ZA 44 (1938) 30ff. The first two of these are partly written in 
repeated couplets, and this is probably the reason why the lines are grouped in sections of four. A de- 
tailed examination of the thought and sentences reveals no objection to a division into couplets. The 
third example is different. There are no repeated couplets in it, the metre generally is much less clear, 
and one case of a sentence running on without obvious break for four lines occurs (obv. 25-28). Not 
every ruling of this kind has strophic significance. Certain Assur copies of Ludlul and the [tar prayer 
K 225+9962 (AfO 19 [1959/60] 50ff.) have rulings after every tenth line. There is, however, no cor- 
relation between the rulings and the structure of the texts, and the only conclusion to be reached is 
that the rulings served the same purpose as the wedges in the margin which certain late scribes put 
at every tenth line, namely to aid in accurate copying. Thus scribal practices give strong indications 
of couplets, and much less indication of a four-line strophe. 

The present writer’s conclusion about Eniima Eli¥ is that it was written throughout in couplets, 
with very few exceptions. A differing view has been expressed by J. V. Kinnier Wilson in Documents 
from Old Testament Times (ed. D. Winton Thomas; London, 1958), pp. 3ff., where some excerpts are 
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translated in four- or six-line groups, and in the joint edition of Tablet V, done with B. Landsberger in 
JNES 20 (1961) 154ff., where an analysis into groups of two and four lines is made. Insofar as the later 
interpretation dispenses with groups of six, we consider it progress. Of course, there is a sequence of 
thought in the Epic. Each couplet leads on to the following one, so that there is never a complete 
break from beginning to end. The basic problem is whether a strophe is coextensive with a sentence. 
Despite the lack of punctuation, there is little difficulty in observing the end of a syntactically bound 
unit. Kinnier Wilson accepts as a basic proposition, without discussion, that the strophe and sen- 
tence are the same, and all his end with a full stop. P. Talon in his edition The Standard Babylonian 
Creation Myth Enima Elif (SAACT IV; Helsinki, 2005), stimulated by H. L. J. Vanstiphout, also opts 
for four-line strophes (pp. ix—x) and has set out his transliterated text and translation accordingly. In 
contrast, we acknowledge the couplet as the basic unit, but not necessarily as a complete sentence. 
Several, we think, may be joined in a single sentence. An examination of some typical passages will 
show the nature of the problem. 

The opening passage of the Epic is divided by Kinnier Wilson and Talon into four-line strophes. 
The first two lines are perfectly balanced: “above” and “heaven” balance “below” and “earth”; nabi, 
in the stative, is balanced by Suma zak4@ru, also in the stative, and the use of the two-word phrase 
offsets enima, whose force lasts for both lines. Thus, the first couplet is not syntactically a complete 
unit, being entirely subordinate. The second couplet is likewise balanced: line 3 names Apsdi with 
description, and line 4 does the same for Tiamat. The second couplet consists of two nominal sen- 
tences (note -ma), and Kinnier Wilson takes them as the main clauses of the sentence begun with 
enima. So far, this is quite possible. However, even if one accepts this, the distinction in content 
and grammar between 1-2 and 3—4 is very striking. The fifth line describes the activity of Apsi 
and Tiamat, and the -ma on ihiqi subordinates the following line logically. Kinnier Wilson, on the 
strength of one omen passage, takes haqu intransitively and makes the waters also the subject of both 
verbs in the second line of the couplet. We prefer the generally accepted interpretation and wonder 
how la Se-7-% can be rendered “unimpeded.” The eniima in line 7 certainly starts off a new clause, but 
since, according to the four-line theory, this is in the middle of a sentence, Kinnier Wilson makes it 
a subordinate clause within the sentence beginning in line 5. In so doing he mistranslates eniima as 
“since” with a clausal force, and then refers line 8 to the reed-beds and marsh of line 6—as though 
a rule existed that reed-beds could not be created before gods! This seems to us a most involved and 
obscure interpretation, apart from the dubious renderings. Our view is that the enitma clauses begun 
in 1-2 are interrupted by a parenthesis occupying the two couplets 3—6 and that they are continued 
in lines 7-8, as indicated by the repeated eniima. The two basic thoughts are: when heaven and earth 
did not exist, and when the gods did not exist. Between the two the author has put a description of 
the universe before there was any heaven or earth. Then in line 9 one comes to the climax: creation. 
Line 9 speaks generally, and line 10 specifies the gods who were created at this time. According to 
Kinnier Wilson line 10 is the middle of a group of 4, so line 11 has to be added on without any major 
pause. It is rendered: “But only to an appointed size did they grow and become large.” We are unaware 
of any grammatical or lexical support for this rendering of adi. Also, by hitching 11-12 onto 9-10, 
the whole climax of the opening period has been lost. Looking back over the first ten lines, we have 
the impression that the four-line stanza has frustrated the whole purpose of the author, which was 
conceived in couplets serving as units, which could be built up into larger sentences if so desired. 
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In other passages, there seems to be no reason why particular sets of couplets are put together. 
In V 53-60, there are four couplets describing how Tiamat’s body was disposed by Marduk. There is 
an orderly procedure from the head to eyes, nostrils, breasts, tail, and crotch. Once one tries to have 
a unit larger than the couplet, there is no reason to break up this group of 8 lines at all. We think 
that the existence of the couplet as the basic unit can be deduced from the punctuation of Kinnier 
Wilson. Most of his second lines within a group of four end with a colon (according to the translated 
excerpts) or a semicolon (so the edition of Tablet V). No doubt the couplet is too short a sentence for 
English style, but so far as the Akkadian goes, the vast majority of sentences are of two lines. Talon’s 
scheme also has problems. The subjects of the verbs in I 5—6 are given in I 4-5, but here they are 
separated by punctuation and strophic division. Similarly the subjects of the verbs in I 13 are given 
in I 12, but again they are separated. Not infrequently couplets appear amid groups of four and are 
often inset as if especially important. While some such pairs could be so considered, others are not 
at all important—e.g., II] 1-2 and VI 21-22—and some couplets are not inset—e.g., II] 137-38 and 
VI 49-50. 

We are left with two possibilities: either we identify the strophe and the sentence, in which case 
we shall have strophes from 2-10 lines in length, though always in multiples of 2; or we regard this 
as capricious, follow the indications of the scribes, and say that the couplet is the basic unit, which 
may be only part of a sentence. In our opinion, a careful study of the whole Epic confirms the latter 
view as preferable. 

Certain broader aspects of metre remain to be considered. Where does the Epic fit in the history 
of Akkadian metrics? Such a history has yet to be written, so no immediate answer is available. The 
whole subject would be best left until such a study has been completed, were it not that metre has 
been urged in favour of a second-millennium date for Enima Eli¥. 

A shortage of dated texts is the usual problem with any aspect of the history of Akkadian lit- 
erature. There are quite a number of important poetic texts from the Old Babylonian period, with 
which our Epic may be compared metrically. Then there is a big gap, not at all bridged by the Hittite 
archive, until the late libraries of Assyria and the slightly later Babylonian tablets. The problem is of 
dating the poetry from the late libraries. While particular works—the Erra Epic, for example—can 
safely be put in the first millennium, many texts defy attempts at dating even within such a wide 
framework. Probably a large number are revisions, to a more or less extent, of Old Babylonian origi- 
nals, so that they never can be dated for our purpose. We shall have to operate with the few texts 
which can safely be put in the first millennium. 

The only real attempt to give a brief account of the development of the Akkadian metre has 
been made by W. von Soden in Sumerische und akkadische Hymnen und Gebete (Zurich, 1953), which 
A. Falkenstein and he produced, on pp. 39-43 (see also his remarks in MDOG 85 [1953] pp. 18ff.). 
He considers the typical second-millennium epic to be composed principally in the 2/2 metre, while 
first-millennium texts have a liking for some much longer lines among those of the type 2/2. 

One Old Akkadian incantation is important for the history of metre: from Kish, photograph in 
MAD V 8, and excellent copy and edition by J. and A. Westenholz in Or. 46 (1977) 198-219. The 
content is love poetry. There (in their words): “the connected transcription and the translation are 
arranged into what we believe is the true verse stichotomy. The tentative and sometimes arbitrary 
character of such a rearrangement is a matter of course” (p. 199). Since this edition appeared, an Old 
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Babylonian tablet of love incantations was published by C. Wilcke (ZA 75 [1985] 188-209), which 
parallels a few lines of the Kish text (15-19 = 12-16) but does not solve the problems. 
Because of its importance for metre, we offer our own edition of the Kish tablet: 


MAD V 8 = Or. NS 46 (1977) 198ff. 


WEN-KI ir-e-ma-am 7é-ra-am 
3ir-e-mu-um mara? ‘axtar ‘in sd-qi-[sa u-Sa-a]b 
in ru-tih-t|i ka-na]-ak-tim °vi-td-ra 
wa-a[r-d]a-td ‘da-me-eq-tdé tu-vih-td-na-ma 
Ski-ri-Sum tu-ur,-da *tu-ur,-da-ma a-na **kirtm 
ry-vih-ti ka-na-ak-tim "ti-ib-td-at-qa 
2q-hwES pé-ki Sa ru-qa-tim 
Baehu-ES bu-ru-ma-ti “e-ni-[k]i 
9 a-hu-ES ur,-ki 'Sa Si-na-tim 
10 “a-d¥-hi-it ki-ri-i¥ 4EN.ZU Sab-tug **sarbatam 
11 u-me-is-sa 7! th-ri-ni i-td-as-ka-ri-ni 
12 “ki r@i?um i-ti-ru sa-nam 
13. (ki) Venzum (i-ti-ru) ka-lu-ma-sa 
14 (ki) lahrum (7-ti-ru) puhad-[sa] 


15 (ki) 4a-té-niim (7-ti-ru) mu-ra-d 


MONIDNWNB WN Fe 


16 si-ir-gu-a i-da-su *6Samnum(i) & ti-bu-ut-tum *"sa-ap-td-su 
17 *a-sd-am Samnim in qa-ti-su *a-sd-am i-re-nim in bu-di-su 
18 *ir-e-mu ti-da-bi-bu-si-ma 1 iS-ku-nu-'si' a-na mu-hu-tim 


19 *a-hu-ES pd-ki $a da-di 
20 aStar ti iX-ha-ra *i-tam-me-ki 
21 *a-di za-wa-ar-su *°n za-wa-ar-ki *"la e-tdm-da *la td-pd-Sa-hi-ni 


Translation 

Ea loves the cupid. 

The cupid, son of I8tar, [sits] in [her’] lap. 

With the sap of the..... -tree the (two)..... 

The (two) charming young ladies were flourishing. 

To the garden they went down, they went down to the garden, 


They broke off the... .. -tree (for its) sap. 
I have seized your..... mouth, 

I have seized your colourful eyes, 

I have seized your..... genitals. 


I vaulted into the garden of Sin, I snapped off the poplar (branch). 
Lead me to the tryst with her amid the box-trees, 

As the shepherd leads the sheep, 

As the goat leads her kid, 

As the ewe leads [her] lamb, 

As the jenny-ass leads her foal. 

His hands are..... , his lips are oil and..... 

A cup of oil rests on his hands, a cup of cedar oil on his shoulder. 
The cupids have arraigned her and turned her into an ecstatic. 


on 
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19 I have seized your love-laden mouth, 
20 I have exorcised you by [Star and [Shara: 
21 So long as his neck and your neck are not intertwined, (I swear) you can rest. 


Many difficulties remain in this incantation, and the translation offered is only tentative in parts. 
But since the concern here is with poetic structure, no detailed discussion is offered. The matter has 
been approached with knowledge of later poetry, but fairly, since the result is that—with acceptance 
of prepositions, negatives, etc., as not units in themselves, and that pairs of closely related words 
may form either one or two units—the structure of the lines is the same as in later poetry: lines of 
four units with a caesura after the second, and lines of three units. The difference is what would be 
expected from the preceding study: the three-unit lines are more common. Of the 21 lines in the 
reconstructed text, only six are 2/2; the other 15 are of three units. But couplets are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

The above text is also important for the “hymno-epic” idiom, which we deal with below. It dem- 
onstrates that these features even then were matters of poetic licence: “to the garden” is expressed in 
three different ways: kirifum (8: -Sum, not -iS+um), ana kirtm (9), and kiri¥ (17). 

A comprehensive study of Akkadian metre would have to take in the Old Assyrian incantation 
BIN IV 126, the early Old Babylonian incantation from Tell Asmar,’ and the large corpus of Old 
Babylonian material. The difficulty with most of these tablets is that they are not written in poetic 
lines. The scribes freely divide or join the lines of poetry so as to make best use of the space on the 
tablet. The structure of the text has to be ascertained on internal grounds alone. The most obvious 
fact is that many Old Babylonian poems are not nearly so regular in their metre as Eniima Elis. In- 
deed, in a particular passage, it could be argued that there is no real metrical structure at all. How- 
ever, by using the more regular texts, there is no difficulty in establishing that the two common lines 
of this period are the 2/2 and the shorter line with 3 words or groups of words. There is a difference 
from Enima Elis in some texts in that the shorter lines are relatively more frequent—e.g., in CT 15 
3, 5, and 6. Also, quite generally in the Old Babylonian period these shorter lines do not have any 
obvious break after the first unit. The ambivalent construct chain and pairs of nouns in apposition 
may serve as one or two units, as in Enima Elis. The couplet is also used in some early poems, and the 
trochaic line ending is sufficiently frequent not to be accidental. As an example of the stricter late 
Old Babylonian metre we quote the first twelve lines of the Pennsylvania GilgameS tablet arranged 
metrically (BGE p. 172): 


itbéma gilgames Sunatam ipdssar 
issaqqaram ana ummisu 
ummi ina Sat musitiya 
Samhakima attanallak ina birit etliitim 
iptahrimimma kakkabu Samai 
x-x-rum Sa anim imqut ana sériya 
assixinma iktabit eliya 
unissima nassasu ul élti? 


7. Old Assyrian incantation: edited by W. von Soden in Or. NS 25 (1956) 141-48 and 241-42; Tell Asmar 
incantation: edited with others by R. M. Whiting in ZA 75 (1985) 179-87. 
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uruk matum pahir elisu 

etlatum unassaqu s@pesu 
ammidma piiti imidu iati 

ass? akSima atbala®su ana sériya 


In this edition of Gilgame’, while the shorter lines are still more common than in Eniima Eli¥, there 
is a break after the first word, which makes them of the type 1/2. 

First-millennium poetry is alleged to be distinguished by the use of long lines among the tradi- 
tional shorter ones. This is certainly so with the Erra Epic, for the Fifth Tablet, which is set out metri- 
cally in Iraq 24 (1962) 120-24, has 7 out of 61 lines which are much too long to be even expanded 
forms of the 2/2. Also, the couplet is conspicuously absent. However, the occurrence of long lines 
in Old Babylonian poetry requires investigation. Von Soden allows that lines with five main stresses 
occur. We count by other principles, and in view of the difficulty of irregular lines in texts not always 
correctly divided by the scribe we refrain from expressing an opinion. What is as significant as the 
long lines in later texts are texts of the same period that lack them. For example: 


a-sib i-na babili* Inaba(na)-kudurra-usur [i-Sas-si] 
il-tam-mir ki-i néSi(ur- mah) ki-i ‘adad i-¥ag-[ gum] 
“rabatim Si e-du-vi-tu ki-ma la-ab-bu ti-Sag-[ga-mu] 
a-na “marituk bel babili(tin-tir™) il-la-ku su-pu-ti-[Sun] 
a-hu-lap at-tu-ti-a Su-ta-nu-hu v v-tu-[lu] 
a-hu-lap i-na mati-ia 4 ba-ke-e ti sa-pa-a-d[u] 
a-hu-lap i-na nisi™*-ia 54 nu-um-bé-e 1 ba-ke-e 
[a|-di ma-ti bel babili(tin- tir) ina mat na-ki-ri d§-ba-a-ti 
[li]b-bal-kit i-na lib-bi-ka babilu(tin-tirk) ba-nu-um-ma 
[a-nja é-sag-il $4 ta-ram-mu Su-us-hi-ra pa-ni-ka 

CT 13 48 1-10 


Ten more incomplete lines remain, which appear to present the same metre. This comes as close to 
that of Enima Eli as anything we know. It is the beginning of an account of the exploits of Nebu- 
chadnezzar I and may date from his reign or later. Though it may antedate 1100, it is much too late 
to be put with the Old Babylonian texts. Another Babylonian text very similar in metrical structure 
to Enima Elis is the one poetic text from among the three lumped together as Kedorlaomer texts by 
Pinches (JTVI 29 [1897] 43ff.).° Though there are less than 50 complete lines, it is enough to judge 
the metre. Since the text assigns Nabd to Ezida (rev. 24-25), we put it after Adad-apla-iddina, who 
reigned in the 11th century. From Assyria, there is a small corpus of poetic texts from the reigns of 
Ashurnasirpal I and Shalmaneser II (see AnSt 11 [1961] 157), thus half a century later than Adad- 
apla-iddina, which mainly use the 2/2 metre. It is, however, not quite so strictly observed as that of 
Enima Elis, and the couplet is, generally speaking, absent. A prayer to Ta8métum from the reign of 
Sargon I,’ another Assyrian product, is written in a stricter 2/2 metre but differs from Enima Eli¥ in 


8. Edited by W. G. Lambert in Cinquante-deux réflexions sur le Proche-Orient ancien, ed. H. Gasche et al. (Fs. 
L. de Meyer; Leuven, 1994) 67-72. 
9. Winckler, Sammlung II 2ff. = ABRT 1 54ff. = BA V (1906) 628ff. 
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not using the couplet. However, from the royal inscriptions of the same king there is a perfect group 
of four couplets: 


Sa eli ali har-ra-na an-dil-la-Su it-ru-su-ma 

ki-i sa-ab ‘a-nim u “da-gan iS-tu-ru za-kut-su 

zi-ka-ru dan-nu ha-lip na-mur-ra-ti 

Sa a-na Sum-qut na-ki-vi Su-ut-bu-ti *kakkim-Su 

Sarru Sa ul-tu u,-um be-lu-ti-su mal-ku gaba-ra-a-Su la ib-%u-ma 
ina qab-li ta-ha-zi la e-mu-ru mu-ni-ih-hu 
matati(kur-kur) kali-Si-na ki-ma has-bat-ti i-daq-qi-qu-ma 
ha-am-ma-mi Sa ar-ba-?i id-du-vi ser-re-e-tu 


H. Winckler, Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons (Leipzig, 1889) II 43 


Neither the preceding nor the following lines are metrical. The explanation of this phenomenon is 
no doubt that the author, or authors, who are well known to have influenced a flood of poetic imagery 
into Assyrian royal annals from the time of Sargon II and his successors, from time to time slipped in 
some fully poetic lines, though no doubt surreptitiously, since prose was the established court tradi- 
tion. It does not seem likely in this case that an existing poem is being drawn upon. However, one 
cannot be so certain about a single couplet that turns up in the Taylor Prism of Sennacherib: 


la-ab-bi¥ an-na-dir-ma at-tal-bi-84 si-ri-ia-am 
hu-li-ia-am si-mat si-il-te a-pi-ra ra-Su-t-a 


OIP 2 44 67-69 


In conclusion we can only say that the Epic is written in a relatively strict metrical form, and so 
far as present knowledge goes, there is no lack of parallels in either the second or the first millennium. 


The “Hymno-Epic Dialect” 


One group of variants is involved in what is called the “Hymno-Epic Dialect.” The term obtained 
currency from von Soden’s thesis, written under Landsberger’s direction, which was published in two 
long articles in ZA.'° It was based primarily on Old Babylonian poetic texts and Enima Elis (which 
was dated to the same period) and showed how these compositions have some linguistic peculiari- 
ties in common, in particular (i) certain pronominal forms, especially shortened suffixes like -¥ for 
-Sa; (ii) use of the “adverbial” ending -i¥ and the locative -u(m); (iii) use of the I/II stem of verbs; 
and (iv) a special vocabulary for certain spheres of meaning. This summary gives a very inadequate 
picture of the immense learning displayed in these articles, which remain an unequalled example of 
how to study the language of a group of Akkadian texts. Not only were the primary sources quoted 
exhaustively, but all previous and contemporary dialects were laid under contribution so as to put 
the hymno-epic features in proper historical perspective. Since this work appeared in a periodical, 
although in size and importance it could have been issued as a book, it was never of course reviewed. 


10. “Der hymnisch-epische Dialekt des Akkadischen,” ZA 40 (1931) 163-227 and 41 (1933) 90-183. 
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Many scholars since have drawn on the materials it assembled, but there has been nothing equivalent 
to acritical review, and such incidental remarks as have shown an independent judgment on its value 
have been critical of its basic assumptions and conclusions. Thus, Poebel in a footnote remarked: 


From what has been said above it is obvious that in von Soden’s publication the question as to whether 
there actually is a basis for the assumption of a special “hymnisch-epischer Dialekt” has not been in- 
vestigated with the necessary care nor with the necessary impartiality. The question is not even ex- 
pressly treated but is merely referred to in occasional remarks of more or less programmatic and even 
apologetic character. This is the more regrettable because, if the basic conception of a special dialect 
is erroneous, the assumption of the latter’s existence will in the future prove to be a considerable ob- 
stacle to a correct apprehension of the historical development of the Akkadian language. 

Studies in Akkadian Grammar (AS 9; Chicago, 1939) 74 n. 1 


E R. Kraus also questions the underlying assumptions: 


Der “hymnisch-epische Dialekt” des Akkadischen, den von Soden . . . dargestellt hat, ist ebensowenig 
ein Dialekt im gewohnlichen und uns hier interessierenden Sinne wie die dort ebenfalls beriicksich- 
tigte aber nicht systematisch behandelte Sprache der Hofkanzlei. 

Ein Edikt . .. Ammi-saduga von Babylon (Leiden, 1958) 14 


B. R. M. Groneberg published a massive, related work, Syntax, Morphologie und Stil der jungbabylo- 
nischen “hymnischen” Literatur (FAOS 14/1-2; Stuttgart, 1987), which presents a vast body of mate- 
rial systematically organized but not taking up everything and not dealing with certain matters. Thus 
the ending -a¥ is not mentioned and the ending -ani§ (which on feminine nouns supplants the ending 
-(a)t) is not acknowledged. The aim here is to cast the net more widely and to offer a much more 
selective but significant body of evidence. 

In the sense that Old Assyrian and Old Babylonian are dialects, what is offered by much Old 
Babylonian poetry and Eniima Elis does not constitute a dialect. In the proper sense, a dialect is 
marked out by certain obligatory distinguishing forms, such as epéSu(m) in Babylonian and epaSu(m) 
in Assyrian. But all the features of the “Hymno-Epic Dialect” are optional. No poet was ever obliged 
to use -S for -Sa; in fact, they use both forms. Similarly, poets could use the endings -i¥ and -um in 
place of the prepositions ana, ina, or kima, but while they do so from time to time, the use of the 
prepositions also occurs. The same applies to the use of the III/II stem and the poetic vocabulary: 
they are things on which the poets may draw when it suits their purposes, but ordinary prose forms 
and words are equally drawn upon. All these features are in fact matters of feeling, style, and taste and 
are better termed a poetic “idiom.” In many cultures, poets use more varied forms of languages than 
ordinary speech. Some are archaisms, and the endings -i¥ and -um belong to this class. They appear 
in the ordinary language of the Old Akkadian dialect, but later, apart from a few particular phrases 
and usages, they belong to the poets and to writers of stylish prose. 

An equally serious objection to the assumptions of von Soden’s work concerns the history of these 
linguistic features. By assigning an Old Babylonian date to Enima Elis, it was possible to assert that 
these linguistic features were peculiarly the product of Old Babylonian poets. Later manifestations of 
the same or similar phenomena were only cited on the side (or not at all), as if they were mere imita- 
tions of the genuine article. The occurrence of many examples in the Assyrian royal inscriptions of 
the Sargonid period was explained in a footnote as “sicher durch literarische Entlehnung” (ZA 40 
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[1931] 173 n. 3). Whatever date for Eniima Elis is adopted, our study of the variants, and in particular 
the demonstration (below also) that many of them can be paralleled in the variants of other texts 
of varying periods but known from copies of the same late copyists, has shown that the word-forms 
of Enima Elif as now available cannot be treated as evidence of the author’s grammar. It is, indeed, 
quite unscientific to cut off consideration of this poetic idiom with the Old Babylonian period, and 
for Enima Elis the later developments are especially relevant. A full treatment of this topic would in- 
volve every literary text, and that is much too big a task to undertake here, so after making the point 
that right from the beginning this idiom was an affectation, and showing that this idiom, so far as 
sources are available, never ceased being used at least until the late Babylonian period, it is proposed 
to study the poetic endings on nouns (-is, -um, and others) with special reference to Eniima Eli. 

The poetic remains of the Old Babylonian period are by no means uniform in their use of this 
idiom. AguSaya, CT 15 1-6 and some other pieces are particularly rich in such material, but the 
love dialogue mentioning Hammurabi (ed. M. Held, JCS 15 [1961] 1-26 and 16 [1962] 37-39) has 
almost nothing of this kind. One may mention I 19 a-ta-al-ki, which would agree with Old Assyrian 
rather than with Old Babylonian (see Poebel, AS 9 46). Old Akkadian evidence is lacking, but since 
Old Assyrian is often nearer to Old Akkadian than is Old Babylonian, and since another example of 
this pattern of the I/2 imperative with ending occurs in another Babylonian literary text in an Old 
Babylonian copy (a-ta-al-ka-am-ma, AfO 13 [1939/40) 46 1 3), one may suspect that in Babylonian 
texts this form is an archaism and so belongs to the hymno-epic idiom. Otherwise, this love poem 
has nothing of the poetic idiom worth mentioning. The genuinely Old Babylonian epics, Gilgames 
II and III and Atra-hasis being the longest surviving portions, have a little more material to offer, but 
nothing like as much as Enima Eli¥. In short, Old Babylonian poets exercised their privilege to use, 
or to refrain from using, this idiom. A curious inconsistency appears in an Old Babylonian poetic 
text naming Abi-e’uh. Only three lines apart there occur both tu-Su-Si-ib-Su and tu-Se-Si-ib-Su (MIO 
XII [1966/67] 49-50 7, 10). The latter is the normal form for the period; Old Akkadian parallels can 
be cited for the former, which is therefore hymno-epic. The obsolescence of the -i¥ and -wm endings 
can easily be observed in ordinary Old Babylonian language. The Laws of ESnunna consistently write 
“without” balaim, as in Old Akkadian, but Hammurabi’s laws vary between balm and ina baliim, 
though the preposition duplicates in function the -um ending. Similarly, in Old Babylonian one finds 
both dari¥ and ana davis. However well Old Babylonian poets might understand and use these end- 
ings, they were relics of a previous linguistic age. 

With the end of the First Dynasty of Babylon, there is a gap in the linguistic record, and even 
when documents are plentiful again, toward the end of the Cassite dynasty, there is a dearth of the 
kind of material needed for our inquiry, namely, precisely dated literary and poetic texts. It will be un- 
derstood, then, that there is no large mass of evidence to use, but what is striking is that from mostly 
non-poetic texts one can cite the odd example down the centuries which shows that this idiom was 
not forgotten. The following is a selection of examples: 


Meli8ihu 
li-im-nu-us “may he count him (-§(u))” BBSt no. 3 vi 20 
li-ru-ru-us “may they curse him” MDP 2 109 vi 28 


u-kin sa-tis “he established for ever” MDP 10 93 25 
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Marduk-apla-iddina I 


u,-mi-i§ nu-ub-bu-ti “to make shine like day” BBSt no. 5 ii 16 
Nebuchadnezzar I 
dea... ni-is-sa-tu li-gat-ti-Su “May Ea... put an end to him in misery” 


W. J. Hinke, A New Boundary Stone (Philadelphia, 1907) 150 iv 9-12 


Simbargihu 
i-Su-bu a-pi-Sam “shook like reeds” RIMB 2 p. 72 5 
-tu-ru aS-ru-us-"Si' “returned to its place” op. cit. p. 73 19 


Nabi-apla-iddina 
u-mdl-lu-v qa-tus-Si “handed over to him” BBSt no. 36 iii 10 


Nabié-Suma-i8kun 


ki-ma Sar-ra-qt-is “like a thief” RIMB 2 p. 125, ii 1 
Marduk-apla-iddina I 

w-ter-ru as-ru-us-Sin “returned to their places” VAS I 37 ii 30 
Nebuchadnezzar II 

ri-it-tu-us-Su PSBA 20 (1898) 154ff. rev. 1, 6, 18 

qa-tu-us-Su loc. cit. rev. 3, 13 

Se-pu-us-Su loc. cit. rev. 12 


In addition, there are the many examples in the better-known Assyrian royal inscriptions of the 
Sargonids. In view of the scanty documentation of these centuries, examples such as these leave no 
doubt that the hymno-epic idiom never died out but was always kept alive. One may properly com- 
pare it with Biblical English. This was already somewhat archaic when King James’s translators did 
their work, but the “thees” and the “thous” still survive with certain writers for particular purposes. 
However, modern users of this idiom often create what would have seemed barbarisms to the transla- 
tors of the Authorised Version, and similarly in ancient Mesopotamia in the post-Old Babylonian 
periods the hymno-epic idiom was not only used but also abused, as will become clear from a study 
of the special nominal endings. 

The well-known basic facts about -um and -i¥, as set out at length by von Soden, will not be 
repeated here. Instead, special attention will be given to the phenomena of Eniima Eli§, and for this 
purpose the related endings -u¥ and -a¥ must also be taken into account, as well as the interplay of 
all these endings with shortened forms of pronominal suffixes. This is a study of the grammar of the 
scribes to whom we owe the existing copies of the Epic, not a study of an original that no one has 
seen. That the scribes took a free hand with these grammatical features is clear from the following 
cases where variants offer alternative ways of expressing the same prepositional idea: 


pubruss[un]/ina puhrussu[n]/-ujhrigun = 155 


ukkinussunu/ina ukkinisunu VI 165 
kitmuru/ina kitmuri 1 162 = 1148 = HI 52, 110 
arkanus/arkanis II 152; V 20 


la asé/ana la asé IV 42 
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girbusSu/qirbus/qiribsu VI 52, 54 
mabrussu/mah-ri-Su VI 110 
qirbis/ina qirbi/ina qirbi¥ VI 128 


Of all the hymno-epic endings, the commonest, -um and -i§, can occur as a single ending on a noun 
(we are not dealing here with adverbs), or they may occur before pronominal suffixes, and in this lat- 
ter case the m of -um assimilates to the §- and k- of suffixes, as in qibitusSu, qibitukka. In Old Babylonian 
texts, the -i¥ also commonly appears in similar forms for the third person, like qatisSu, but rarely before 
those of the second person (ri-ig-mi-is-ka"'). In the work of late scribes, -if appears very rarely before 
suffixes: there is only one certain example in Enima Elis, VI 113 palahisSu, and perhaps the variant 
mah-ri-Su (VII 110; see above). In this position, -i¥ has been ousted by -um, so that late literary tablets 
offer many nominal forms ending -usSu, -ukka, etc. In these cases, the presence of the ending -um 
is not self-evident, and since late scribes from time to time resolve a long vowel into two following 
consonants, the possibility of confusing the simple noun with suffix and the noun with -um and suffix 
was very real. Thus, in 151, where paniisu “his face” (nom.) occurs, some copies have pa-nu-Su, others 
pa-nu-us-Su. In the following cases, however, all the copies support the writing with the doubled con- 
sonant, though syntax shows that a simple nominative or accusative is the proper form: 


itukka IV 10 amussu VI 26 
asrukka IV 12 qibitussu = VI. 104 
pdanussu IV 60 bindtus8u = VI. 107, 113 
mislussa IV 138 Sartussu VII 73 


binitussu LV 143 


In the genitive, there is Sapal S@pusSu in V 60. 

The following are the properly used examples of -wm and -i¥ in the Epic arranged so as to show 
their usages. Here, as before, only significant variants are given: trivial ones can be seen in the appa- 
ratus to the text. The material for -um is given in the left-hand column, that for -i¥ in the right-hand 
column. 


(1) Usage with a simple noun: 
tubbatis I 64 


Sursis IV 90; VI 66 

Sa¥mes IV 94 

tahazis IV 94; VII 56 
(None) sapari§ IV 112 


kamari§ IV 112 
kiSukkis IV 114 


iStari¥ VI 115 
Saris VII 44 
esratis VII 53 


[Note also ilif with mil (I 138 = II 24 = III 28, 
86; and mahhati¥ with emi (IV 88)] 


11. JRAS, Cent. Spl. 68 II 6; ak-I-is-ka: EF Rochberg-Halton, ed., Language, Literature, and History (Fs. E. Reiner; 
New Haven, 1987) 192 65. 
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(2) Usage with a noun before a following genitive: 


epsu ptya II 160 = HI 62, 120 sériy — 
epsu pika IV 23 qudmis — 
epsu pisu 157,115; VL3,.19; 103, 115 mutti¥ — 
epsu pikunu 1161 = 1147 = HI 51, 109 asri¥ — 
mahri§ — 
qirbis — 
Saplis — 


(3) Usage with noun and suffix: 


asruxsu 177; V 126, 128, 142; VI 73; VII 40 
asrukka/asruska IV 74 
idusSu/idus 1 114; IV 38; V 100 
idus¥a IV 51 
qirbussu V 123; VI 52, 54 
mahrussu/mah-ri-Su VII 40 
panussa IV 96 
pdnussu VII 157 
qatussu 1 106, 152 = II 38 = III 42, 100 
gatukka 1 154 = II 40 = HI 44, 102 
imnussu IV 55 palahissu 
rittussu IV 62 mah-ri-Su 
S@pussu V 74 
rasussu IV 58 
libbukki 1117 
uzrussu VII 74 
nannissu VI 132 
kummukku VI 52 
puhrusSun (and variants, see above) 1 55; cf. VI 165 
(4) Usage with infinitives, (a) alone: 
episu V1 99 (see note ad loc.) dalapis 
hasasis 
amaris 
pasahis 
la nahis 
(b) with subject or object following: 
Sudluhu karsakima 1116 maharis — 
habasu zumri HI 136 labanis appi 
Sulma qirbi§ tiamat IV 41 labaris imi 
(ana) la asé mimmi¥a IV 42 


(c) with preceding subject or object: 


imtuk<nu) (ina) kitmuru —*1: 162 = I 48 = 152, 110 


girbis tiamat Sudluhu IV 48 
imta bulli IV 62 (none) 
napsatus etéru IV 109 


VI41 


térétus nasaru 


1132; IV 128 

| 

I) 8; 07,99, 133: 00 131 
III 4, 68; IV 60 


VI 31 (cf. mahari¥ below) 


175; VII 103, 128 


WoLz1 


VI 113 
VII 110 (see above) 


1 66 

194; VI37 
194 

VI 26 

VU 128 


II 124, 136; Il 56, 114; IV 2 


V 87 
VU 132 


22 
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A further source of confusion in late tablets is the ending -us. This first appears in names from the 
Old Akkadian period and the Third Dynasty of Ur, such as Sellu’—Dagan (see I. J. Gelb, MAD II’ 
143). In meaning, there is no apparent distinction between it and -i§. Discussions of its origin are so 
far futile. In literary texts, the following examples have been noted: 


pa-nu-us-ka ABRT 1 172 

rig-mus-ki AfO 19 (1959/60) 53 199 
bi-tus-ka AfO 19 (1959/60) 59 162 
gab-lu-us ta-"ma-ti' AfO 19 (1959/60) 56 42 = 44 
gab-lu-u[§ t]am-tim OIP 2 74 78 


bi-tus/bit-tu-us é-kur late Anzai: LKA 1 HI 19, CT 46 38 rev. 41, derived from Old Babylonian 
mu-ti-is é-kur: RA 46 (1952) 92 71. 


Not one of these is Old Babylonian, for while there is an Old Babylonian fragment of the hymn 
containing bituka and qablus tamatu (CT 44 21), it does not cover these two lines, and in the last 
instance, where both an old and a late edition are surviving, only the latter supports bitus. In the 
Epic, the following cases occur: 


idus/idussu tiamat 1129=15=I1 19,77 
idus sapara IV 44 

elénus/elénussu tiamat VII 70 

libbus tav’awati V 63 

asruskafasrukka IV 74 


The variants idusSu and elénusSu show that apparently some scribes were unfamiliar with the true 
value of -us and in their ignorance turned it into -wm plus suffix, despite the meaninglessness of that. 
The opposite of this procedure can thus be assumed to have taken place with irtuS, iratu¥ (1 157 = I 
43 = III 47, 105; IV 122) and ramdnus (V 52). In the latter case, the lack of a suffix is inconceivable 
and very improbable in the former case. One might assume that the form raémdnusSu with a shortened 
suffix resulted in raémanuS, but in the flux surrounding these endings it seems more likely that scribal 
manipulation has produced the short form. 

Against this background, the ending -a¥ can be considered. It has been noted in the following 


cases: 
ah-ra-ta-dS/ah-ra-UR Enama Elis I] 3, VII 133, cf. V 76; V1 108, 136 
ah-ra-ta-d¥ Nebuchadnezzar II, CT 37 18 24, also written ah-ra-ta-a¥ (V R 34 ii 48) 
and ah-ra-UR (PBS XV 79 iii 60) 
(Sa i-mu-tt) Sa-lam-ta-ds V R 35 11 (Cyrus Cylinder) 
ah-ra-ta-"d8" AfO 19 (1959/60) 60 204, cf. 202 (new dup. has -r]a-UR) 
si-ta-d¥ u Si-la-an See CAD sub voce sita. 
da-ru-ta-as LKA 139 rev. 29 


So far, no examples from the Old Babylonian period have been noted. In contrast, there are two 
examples of ab-RI-ti-iS u,-mi, which, as CAD sub voce abritiS says, are probably for abrétis (*ahri’atis). 
Also, in a late text, there are 2 Si-la-an and si-ti-i¥ in two successive lines of Explicit Malku (JAOS 
83 [1963] 442 II 63-64). In usage, -a¥ is a mere doublet of -i¥, and if one only had examples written 
with -UR, no one would have suspected anything other than -i¥. All cases are feminine, and the most 
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likely explanation is that late scribes misunderstood Middle Babylonian forms written with -UR and 
falsely resolved them into -ta-a¥ instead of -ti-iS. A further corruption occurs in Enima Elis VI 71 
gé-re-ta-Sui/Su and 73 hi-du-ta-Su/sv. In each case, the suffix is inexplicable in the context, and in ad- 
dition, these nouns in the accusative should append the suffix without an intervening vowel: gerétsu/ 
geréssu and hidutsu/hidissu. Line 71 should be compared with the closely following 75, since both 
have the same verb wb, but 75 replaces gerétaSu with ina geréti. Beyond question the adverbial -i¥ lies 
behind both difficult forms, which were no doubt written gé-re-UR and hi-du-UR at one time, then 
the last sign was misunderstood as -ta¥, and this in turn was misunderstood to contain a shortened 
suffix, which was accordingly restored to a full -Su. 

With such chaotic freedom of the scribes, it is no surprise to find a few cases of -i¥ and -u¥ endings 
where neither suffix (long or shortened) nor other ending is needed. In the Epic, they are: 


Sibkus ti°Gwati iSe°amma 1181 
Sulmai qirbif ti’amat IV 41 
qirbi¥ ti7amat Sudluhu IV 48 
gablus t’°awati ibarri IV 65 
naparsudis Ia lé’e IV 110 
maris/mara lixahiz VII 147 


In every case, an accusative is required, as in the variant of the last example. 

The ending -iissu (or -ussu) has long been known and variously explained. Most commonly, and 
to a large extent correctly, it has been taken as the abstract -iitu + suffix. The explanation depends 
not only on the form but also on the usage, for the well-known examples employ this ending on ad- 
jectives, and the whole qualifies a verb. The reason for taking the -su as the suffix is apparent from 
the following pairs of examples: 


re-qu-su w-ul it-ta-al-la-ak CH § 191 
He shall not go away empty-handed 


a-dl pa-ti-i-ka i-ba-la-ka-at-ka re-qu-sa YBT X 15 11 


A city of your territory will rebel against you, to no effect 


2 LU be-[a]L-ti-sti-nu w-te-er-ru ARM 3 16 25-26 


They sent back two men alive. 


a-di i-tam-mah bal-tu-su AfO 18 (1958) 48 C rev. 10 
Until he shall take him alive 


The variation of -su for masc. sing., -sa for fem. sing., and -sunu for masc. pl. proves the point. Meiss- 
ner (Kurzgefasste assyrische Grammatik [Leipzig, 1907], p. 23) took the words as in apposition to the 
subject (our first pair of examples) or the object (our second pair) of the verb. A. Ungnad, in the first 
three editions of his Babylonisch-assyrische Grammatik/Grammatik des Akkadischen (Munich, 1906, 
1926, 1949), §57h, understood them as cases where the locative -um would normally be used—that 
is, requssu is literally “in his emptiness,” but with the abstract -iitu it was dispensed with. Von Soden, 
in his GAG §147b, followed by Ungnad—Matou’, Grammatik des Akkadischen §105e, takes them all 


as adverbial accusatives, and this is probably the correct explanation, at least for the Old and Middle 
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Babylonian periods. A totally new suggestion appears in CAD sub vocibus abkiitu and baltiitu: since 
an abstract abkittu and bahritu is not attested, but abkiissu and bahrissu are, these forms are to be 
analysed as adjectives with ending -ussu as on the Neo—Late-Babylonian imussu “daily” (arhussu and 
Sattussu also occur). The reasons given for this conclusion are hardly convincing. First, one cannot 
argue that a given form must occur without ending before its existence with ending can be acknowl- 
edged. This applies especially to abkiissu, of which only one instance is cited, but also to bahriissu and 
others. Second, since there are plenty of late examples of both baltissu (sing.) and baltissun(u) (pl.), 
even for the late periods one cannot escape from the presence of the suffixes in these forms, and so an 
explanation is needed why the -§- became -s-. Von Soden does indeed explain imissu (and arhiissu) 
as imu + itt + su: “in seiner Tages-(Monats-) Art”? (GAG §119i), but this is not convincing, and it 
is best to accept the existence of this -ussu ending on nouns without further analysis, though the 
late writing arhu-ut-su™ suggests that some late scribes had their opinion. While the explanation of 
CAD is certainly based on inadequate reasons, there is in fact a sound basis for seeing a relationship 
between late occurrences of forms like bahriissu and imussu. First, of all the passages for bahrissu and 
baltiissu(nu) given in CAD and AHw and of kamiissu in AHw, only one case of bal-tu-ut-su-un (AnSt 
8 [1958] 50 ii 33) and one of ka-mu-ut-su (VAB IV 220 32) are attested. This is strange, for while 
Old Babylonian dialects generally write the full assimilation with -ss-, late scribes most commonly 
write, e.g., napSatsu rather than napSassu. The explanation is that late scribes, under the influence 
of the vernacular i#mussu and arhussu, did connect words like baltiissu in literary texts with the -ussu 
ending in their own speech, though probably wrongly. Confirmation comes from the Anzii Myth, for 
in the phrase “Anzii flew to his mountain” the Old Babylonian copy offers Sa-di-is-su (RA 46 [1952] 
88 20 and 92 74) the late recension KUR-us-su (CT 15 39 ii 22, LKA 1 i 29). The change in vowel 
is expected, since late copyists use -uSSu rather than -isSu, but the change in consonant cannot be ex- 
plained on phonetic grounds but only because the scribes’ vernacular had an ending -ussu with which 
they connected and to which they sometimes made the hymno-epic -usSu ending conform. Another 
case can be made out of the Old Babylonian [q]a-tam i-hu-zu qa-ti-Sa (CT 46 1 i 11) and a late copy 
of another text is-sab-tu-ma qa-tu qa-tu-us-su-un (Gilg. III 19). The meanings are roughly the same, 
“they took hand in its hand” and “they seized hand in their hand,” and -iissun is clearly a grammatical 
corruption of -usSun. Three cases in the Epic are to be explained on these lines: 


karSussunu 1 111 (“in their heart” for karsusSunu) 
nanniissu/nanniissu VI 132 
durussu/durussu VII 92 


The first occurrence of an ending -%um seems to be the single example of u-um-Sum “daily” in a later 
copy of an inscription of Sargon of Akkad,! and there is a greater number of instances of mis¥um 
“why” (*minsum) in Old Akkadian (MAD III 164) and Old Assyrian. The following examples have 


been noted in literary texts: 


12. T. G. Pinches, Inscribed Babylonian Tablets in the Possession of Sir Henry Peek (London, 1888), 7 4 and A. Falken- 
stein, Literarische Keilschrifttexte aus Uruk (Berlin, 1933) 51 obv. 21. 
13. PBS V 34 obv. VI, see Gelb, MAD III sub voce fim¥um, and EF R. Kraus, RA 62 (1968) 77-79. 


Introduction: The Text of Entima Eli8 43 


i-pu-sa-St qa-qd-ar-Su-um “pushed her to earth” BIN IV 126 12-13, Or. NS 25 (1956) 142 

im-ta-qut qaq-qar-s% “fell to earth” KAR 196 = BAM 248 iii 31, cf. AS 16 286 
obv. 33 

im-ta-nu qaq-gar-8vi “(mount Sar¥ar) he flattened” 

(literally, “reckoned it to the ground”) Erra IV 143 

ri-da-ni qaq-qar-un/ -qa]r-Su-un'™ AfO 23 (1970) 43 32, Fire Incantation 

ip-pa-al-st-ha-am ka-aq-qd-ar-Su-[(um)] VET VI/2 396 13 

Su-li-ia,-Su ka-qd-ar-su “bring him up to earth“ RB 59 (1952) 242ff. 43, cf. Or. NS 26 
(1957) 318 

i-wi da-da-ar-Su “became like stinkwort” op. cit. 29 


i-sa-qa-ra-am gi-Si-ma-ra-Su-[u|m' “speaking to the Palm” BWL 156 2 


The last example, unlike the rest, has an -a- vowel between the stem of the noun and the ending 
-Sum. The example from the Fire Incantation offers a curious example of how stupidly some scribes 
corrected their texts. Evidently the one who wrote this tablet, or a previous copy in the tradition, did 
not know the ending -sum, so he replaced it with -Sun, “their”, which is completely meaningless in 
the context. However, this same tablet records variants in small script, and the original -um is among 
them. All the known examples use -%um as the equivalent of ana or ki(ma), but probably it could also 
be used for ina. Von Soden wished to analyse it into i¥ + wm and went so far as to assume that misSum 
is shortened from min(i)Sum (ZA 41 [1933] 111-12, GAG § 67 g). Gelb, to achieve the same end, 
analysed miSSum into mit+iS+um (MAD II? 136 and II 164). Such attempts at analysis seem misled 
to us, especially when there is one case of -aSum. All one can safely say is that there is a hymno-epic 
ending -Sum, though it does not occur in the Epic. 

The ending -i¥am is well known in distributives and in some adverbs like anni¥am (von Soden, 
GAG §67¢ and §113)). In the following passages, there is a special hymno-epic ending: 


"a-nu' i-te-li 'Sa-me-e'-Sa “Anu went up to heaven” OB Atra-hasis, CT 46 1 i 13 
[iS-tu a-nu-u|m i-lu-'% §a’-me-e-Sa “After Anu had gone up to heaven” _ loc. cit. 17 
im-ta-qut ap-si-Sa “fell to the Apsii” MIO XII (1966/67) 54 4 


In usage it resembles -Sum, but these three examples do not make clear if this is -Sam or -i¥am. The 
following two examples from Eniima Elif probably belong here: 

Sarixam/Sarisa/Sarif§ 1110 

Su-ri-Sam IV 124 


Unfortunately, both are of unknown meaning, so there can be no certainty, but probably the ending 
is comparative; cf. a-pi-Sam “like reeds” in JCS 19 (1967) 121 5. 

There are, therefore, more hymno-epic endings than have been recognised before, and the his- 
tory of this idiom can be traced to some extent from the Old Babylonian period to the Late Babylo- 
nian empire. Are there any general conclusions to be drawn from this idiom? In his study, von Soden 
pointed out that Enima Eli lacks examples of -i¥ used for ki(ma), though examples can be quoted 
from the Cassite-period Ludlul bél némeqi (ZA 41 [1933] 128-29). Since Old Babylonian texts gener- 
ally lack the comparative -iS, this, he concluded is proof of the Old Babylonian origin of the Epic. 
Since he came no longer to subscribe to an Old Babylonian dating, this argument was presumably 
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given up. In any case, one may counter this argument with three points. (i) It is not clear why 
mahhitis iteme in IV 88 cannot be used in this connection, since emi takes either -i¥ or ki(ma). (ii) If 
one excludes kima dami in I 136 etc. because of the meaning “instead of,” not “like,” there are only six 
examples of this preposition in the Epic, and of this six, four are followed by pronouns, which cannot 
take the ending -i¥ (I 98, 146 = II 32 = III 36, 94; II 160 = III 62, 120; VI 160). This leaves only ki 
ahi (II [93]) and kima ime (VI 56), and this is too few to justify an argument on the assumption that 
the author positively avoided -i¥ = ki(ma). The lack of this usage may be a mere coincidence. Also, 
(iii) attention may be drawn to the long hymns edited by the present writer in AfO 19 (1960) 47ff. 
There it is shown how some texts show a preference for certain hymno-epic features while virtually 
avoiding others. Once it is recognised that these are matters of style and feeling, and no true dialect, 
nothing can be based on the use or neglect of some of these features as compared with others. 


Tablet I 


List of Manuscripts 


Symbol Publication Obverse Reverse 
Assyrian Sites 
Nineveh (Ashurbanipal) 

A =K5419c 1-16 
TSBA IV (1876) i; V 428-430; Ménant, 
Manuel 378-379; Delitzsch, Lesestticke '40, 
278, 3993; Lyon, Manual 62; CT 13 1 

B = K 4488+7871+16969 33-63 
STC 1 185 (4488); STC I 183 (7871); (om. 35) 
Pl. 1 (all) 

C =K 17842 34-42 
Pied (om. 36) 

D = K 8524+13093+22093 124-140 
CT 13 12 (8524); Pl. 1 (all) 
(A-D are probably parts of one tablet) 

E = 81-7-27, 80 31-57 137-162 
CT 132 

F = K 3938 33-42 148-162 
C1133 

G = K 13299+Rm 504 58-76 77-82, 84 
Campbell Thompson, Gilgamish pl. 29 
(Rm 504); Pl. 2 (all) 

H = Rm 982+80-7-19, 178 60-64, 80-101 
CT 1331 66-79 (om. 82, 84) 

I = Sm 1829 115-119 
Pied 
(H and | are probably parts of one tablet) 

J = BM 98909 (Th. 1905-4-9, 415) Col. i 44-53 ii 160-162 


CT 34 18 
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Symbol Publication Obverse Reverse 
Assur 
K = VAT 10152+10392+10652+12951 1-27, 52-80 128-137, 
KAR 162, 163, 313 140-150 
L = VAT 9873 83-113 
KAR 314 (om. 107) 
(K and L may be parts of one tablet) 
M = VAT 9668 2-26 134-160 
KAR 118 
N = VAT 9677 52-78 79-104 
KAR 117 
O = VAT 10346 33-51 108-118 
KAR 317 (om. 37-38, 
43-44, 47) 
P = VAT 10997 50-68 
KAR 315 (om. 61-62) 
Q = VAT 14109+14147+14149 54-84 85-126 
LKA 3 
T = VAT 14125 75-85 
PLZ 
U = VAT 10345 137-149 
Pld 
R = VAT 10071 21-22 and VAT 10756v 24-25 22-25 
BWL pl. 73 (consecutive pairs of lines on 
exercise tablets) 
Sultantepe 
S = SU 52/87+94 
Stil 41-75, 77-79 86-92, 97-120 
Babylonian Sites, regular tablets 
Kish 
a = Kish 1924 790*+1813+2081 1-97 103-162 
OECT VI xxxi-xxxv (790); 
Pls. 3-4 (complete) 
*Langdon’s “1927 71” is wrong. 
Babylon(?) 
b = BM 45528+46614+47173+47190+47197 1-58 124-162 
(81-7-1, 3289+81-8-30, 80+695+712+719) 
STC II i-vi (45528+46614); 
Pl. 5 (47173+47190+47197) 
Various sites 
c = BM 93015 (82-7-14, 402) 1-16 144-162 
BOR IV (1889) 26; CT 13 1, 3 (om. 12) (om. 156, 160) 


Pl. 7 
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Symbol Publication Obverse Reverse 
d = BM 43183 (81-7-1, 947) 2215 162 
PL. 4 
e = BM 35134 (Sp II 680) Li=21 
STC II vii 
f = BM 47292 (81-8-30, 814) 16-27 150-158 
PL. 4, cf. JRAS 1902 205! 
ff = BM 38034 (80-6-17, 1063) 18-24 134-143 
Pl. 6 (om. 141) 
g = BM 46803 (81-8-30, 269) 46-68 103-123 
STC II ix—xi (om. 53, 61, 63, (om. 107) 
(f and g may be parts of one tablet) 65, 67) 
h = F219(+) 218 4351 106-114 
Pl.6 
i = BM 66885+76718 (82-9-18, 6879+ AH 83-1-18, 111-138 
2089) 
STC II xii-xiii (66885); 
Pl. 6 (complete) 
Babylonian Sites, extracts on exercise tablets 
ee = BM 77118 (83-1-18, 2497) 1-7 
Phe? 
j = BM 36666 (80-6-17, 398) 6-12 
PLZ 
k = BM 72046 (82-9-18, 12050) 25-28 
PLZ 
1 = BM 54569 (82-5-22, 889) 26-29 
Pie? 
m = BM 36726 (80-6-17, 459) 28-33 
STC I vii 
ge = BM 76891 (AH 83-1-18, 2263) 37-41 
Pl? 
n = BM 36688 (80-6-17, 420) 38-44 (om. 43) 
SiC 1 vi 
o = BM 37845 (80-6-17, 1602) 38-42 
Pid 
p = BM 55244 (82-5-22, 1576) 41-48 
PLT 
q = BM 36681+37849 (80-6-17, 413+1606) 46-52 
PL. 7 
t = BM 67665 (82-9-18, 7663) 55-62 
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Symbol Publication 

bh = BM 54847 (82-5-22, 1176) 67-73 
PL (om. 71-72) 

s = BM 54856 (82-5-22, 1185) 13-78 
PL 

t = BM 37937+38060 (80-6-17,1766+1890) 90-95 
PL. 8 

u = BM 76063+76205 (AH 83-1-18, 1427+1570) 98-105 
P18 (om. 101) 

v = BM 69668 (AH 82-9-18, 9666) 103-109 
PLS 

w = BM 93079 (82-9-18, 5555) 117-121 
PLS 

aa = BM 99961 (AH 83-1-21, 2323) 118-124 
PL. 8 

bb = BM 37969 (80-6-17, 1798) 125-125 
PL. 8 


cc = BM 66956+76498 (82-9-18, 6950+83-1-18, 1868) 129-136 
CT 13 12 (76498); 
STC II xxix (complete) 


dd = BM 38051 (80-6-17, 1880) 135-144 
P18 (om. 139) 

ii = BM 37460 (80-6-17, 1217) 136-138 
Pies 


Lines quoted in the commentaries! 


1. The list of commentary manuscripts is on pp. 135f. 


Enima Eli§ Tablet I 


Text of Tablet I begins on p. 50. 
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50 
Tablet I 
1 Aabceekx 
2 AabcdeeKM 
3 AabcdeeKMZ 
4 AabcdeeKMxZz 
5 AabcdeeKM 
6 AabcdeejKMZz 
7 AabcdeejKM 
8 AabcdjKM 
9 AabcdjKM 
10 AabcdjKM 
11 AabcdejKM 
12 AabdejKM 
13. AabcdeKM 
14. AabcdeKM 
15 AabcdeKM 
16 AabcefKM 
17 abefKM 
18 abef ffkKM 
19 abef ffkKM 
20 abef ffKM 
21  abef ffKM 
22 abf ffKMR 
23 abf ffKMR 
24 abf ffKMR 
25 abfKkMR 
26 abfkkIM 
27 ~~ abfKkl 
28 abklm 
29 ablm 
30 abm 
31 abEm 


1 b(ee): e-li-i¥ 
b:zu.ab- K: |.ab-um-ma_ Z: re8-tu-u 4 ee: ta-d-wa-ti 
a: gim-ri-S[u-u]n 5 b(d'): mu-ti-Su-nu 
ma 6 c: gi-par-ra 
A: Se-7i 


K: Se-*-i 


a: |-ri-ki 


K: Sd4-ma-mi 


z: gi-pa-ri. (a)K: J-ru A(b): ki-is-su-ra 
7 Ac: ilani™® 
M: Si-ma-ta__K: Si-macte, Si-mu 9 (a)be: tb-ba-nu-vi 
10 abcd: (“la)h-muu K: us-ta-pu-u 
12 bde: (an-Sdr) u 
13 c: wri-ki 
KM: a-pil-Si-nu K: Sé-ni-nu__b: "Sa-ni-nu’ ab-bé-e-Su 


bd: ib-ba-nu-ma 
b: t-ur-ri-ku 
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ty 


e-nu-ma e-lis la na-bu-vi S4-ma-mu 

Sap-li¥ am-ma-tum Su-ma la zak-rat 
apsii-ma res-tu-u za-ru-Su-un 

mu-um-mu ti-amat mu-al-li-da-at gim-ri-Si-un 
mé™-Si-nu is-te-nis i-hi-qu-ti-ma 

gi-pa-ra la ki-is-su-ru su-sa-a la Se--v1 
e-nu-ma ilani la Su-pu-u ma-na-ma 

Su-ma la zuk-ku-ru Si-ma-ti la Si-i-mu 
ib-ba-nu-ti-ma ilani qi-rib-Si-un 

lah-mu “la-ha-mu us-ta-pu-ti 
a-di ir-bu-ti i-Si-hu 

an-Sdr “ki-Sdr ib-ba-nu-u e-li-Su-nu at-ru 
ur-ri-ku amu™® us-si-bu Sanati(mu-an-na)™®* 

da-num a-pil-Su-nu Sa-nin abbé-svi 
an-Sdr ‘a-num bu-uk-ra-Su vi-mas-sil-ma 

tu Sa-num tam-si-la-%v v-lid “nu-dim-mud 
dnyu-dim-mud §4 abbé™*-Su Sd-lit-su-nu Su-ma 

pal-ka uz-nu ha-sis e-mu-qan pu-un-gul 
gu-us-Sur ma--di¥ a-na a-lid abi-Su an-Sdr 

la i-Si Sa-ni-na i-na ilani™® at-he-e-s% 
in-nen-du-ma at-hu-ti ilani™™ 

e-Su-vi ti-camat-ma na-sir-Su-nu iS-tab-bu 
dal-hu-nim-ma 84 ti-amat ka-ras-sa 

i-na Su--a-ri Su-?-du-ru qi-rib an-diiru-na 
la na-Si-ir apstt ri-gim-Su-un 

wi ti-amat Su-qam-mu-mat i-na mahri-Su-un 
im-tar-sa-am-ma ep-Se-ta-Su-un e-li-[¥]a 

la ta-bat al-kdt-su-nu Su-nu-ti i-ga-me-la 
i-nu-Su apstt za-ri ilani ra-bi-v1-tim 

is-si-ma “mu-um-mu suk-kal-la-Su i-zak-kar-Su 
dmu-um-mu suk-kal-lu mu-tib-ba ka-bat-ti-ia 


Su-mi iz-zak-ru 


K: ab-ba-tu. c: Suemu_K: zak-ru 3. c: zu.ab-% 
c: mu-um-ma-al-li-da-a[t K: mu-al-li-da-d[t gi]m-ri-Su-un 
M: |-Su-nu ee: hi-q[u’- = K: ehi-iqg-quema_ (a)M: i-hi-qu- 
a: ku-us-su-ru c: ku-sti-ru su-sa-? 
8 c: Su-um, zu-uk-ku-ru 


a: Sa-ma-mi_ 2. b: Sap-li-i¥ 

c: mé™-Su-un 

ee: | x-x-su-ru 
b: Si-ma-"tu’ 


A(ac)j: Su-pu-ti j: Siema-tum 


(K)M: ‘ib'-ba-nu-ma — K: ila@ni™® qi-rib-Su-un _ j: qié-ri-[ 
M: Su-ta-pu-v Si-nu =a: SJuema_s 11 c:a-di-i ~M:adi-'ma’ K: -blu-u 
Aa: ib-ba-nu-i jj: -blanu-i-ma  K: e-li-Xi-nu = M:: eli-Si-nu 


M: “a-nu-um 
15 M: 4a-nu-um 


a(b): t-us-si"bu’ a:mu™S 14 A: 4a-nu 
a: Sa-ni-na ab-bé-KAL'-Su K: abbe™*-3u1 


e: Wtir-ri-ku 


a 
NFR OO WOAIDWD NB W WHF 


— 
Qe 


a 
O ONAN NB 


ee ee ee ee 
MB wWN rR © 


WNrNNnWN WY Ww 
ORC cl On 


a1 


Enima Elis Tablet I 


When the heavens above did not exist, 

And earth beneath had not come into being— 
There was Apsd, the first in order, their begetter, 

And demiurge Tiamat, who gave birth to them all; 
They had mingled their waters together 

Before meadow-land had coalesced and reed-bed was to be found— 
When not one of the gods had been formed 

Or had come into being, when no destinies had been decreed, 
The gods were created within them; 

Lahmu and Lahamu were formed and came into being. 
While they grew and increased in stature 

Anfar and Kiar, who excelled them, were created. 
They prolonged their days, they multiplied their years. 

Anu, their son, could rival his fathers. 
Anu, the son, equalled An§ar, 

And Anu begat Nudimmud, his own equal. 
Nudimmud was the champion among his fathers; 

Profoundly discerning, wise, of robust strength; 
Very much stronger than his father’s begetter, AnSar, 

He had no rival among the gods, his brothers. 
The divine brothers came together, 

Their clamour got loud, throwing Tiamat into a turmoil. 
They jarred the nerves of Tiamat, 

And by their dancing they spread alarm in Anduruna. 
Apsdi did not diminish their clamour, 

And Tiamat was silent when confronted with them. 
Their conduct was displeasing to her, 

Yet though their behaviour was not good, she wished to spare them. 
Thereupon Apsd, the begetter of the great gods, 

Called Mummu, his vizier, and addressed him, 
“Vizier Mummu, who gratifies my pleasure, 


bu-uk-ra-Si ab: t-mas-8i-i[lI]-ma 16 A:u e(K)M:“anu-um a:t-li-id 17 KM: abbem™-8i a: a-‘lid-su’-nu 
b: alid-[ M:%u-i 18 e: pal-ku M:uz-ni a:‘e'-[x]-qd-an f:-a]n  a(f): pu-ug-gul M: pu-ug-gu-ul 

19 a: ma-a-di-i§ b: |x-di-i¥ e: ma-a-d[is f: -i]Jda-bi-Su a: ‘a’-bi-Si =20 M: Sa@nin a(b):i-n[a a: [ilan]i 
af: at-he-e-"Su'  K: abbe™’-8i 21 e: -dju-i(-)[  K: “ilanu™®="™ a: ilani!™* ff: (end) |x-AT' 
22 a:ti-amat-am-ma_b:t[i]-a'-[ K: om. —ma; na-sir-Suenu— R: MI'-sir-Su-nu a: ix-tab-bi__ ff: 
23 b: da-al-hu-nim-ma a: ta-ma-[_ R: ta-d-wa-t[i]“™"* ka-r[a- M: kdr-as-sa_ (a)f: ka-ra-a8-su ff: -a]-"sa" 
24 (a)b: Su?-a-ru—-K: J-rub: Su-d[u> a: Sueduer[u M: SJued[u- f: an-dtiruenu 25 R: na-an-Sér-ri 

K: -s]u-ti ri-gim-Si-un —k: ri-gim-Si-[ 26 b: |-qa-am-mu-ma-a[t] _ k: -q]a-am-mu-mat, m[a’- 
K: -S]i-un 27 a: ep-BU'-ta-Su-un ‘e'-li-Su-un' 28 a: al'-su-nu, i-ta-[s]i’ k: traces 29 a: za’ 
30 b: mu-um-mu a: sukkal-S[u—_b: su[kkal- 31 b: mu-um-mu ab: suk-kal-lum E: | x-l[um 


f: (end) |-ka 
]-ab-bi 


f: -hlar-Su-"un" 
ar’, rabai[ti] ™* 


Sl 
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32 abEm al-kém-ma si-ri-i¥ ti-amat i ni-i[Lli-i]k 

33, aBbEFmOZ iL-li-ku-ma qu-ud-mi-i§ ta-ma-[t]um w-Si-bu 

34. aBbCEFO a-ma-a-ti im-tal-li-ku as-Sum ilani bu-uk-ri-Su-un 
35 abCEFO apsit pa-a-su i-pu-Sam-[ma] 

36 aBbEFO a-na ti-amat el-le-tam-ma i-zak-kar-8i 

37 aBbCEFgg im-[ta]r-sa-am-ma al-kat-su-nu e-li-ia 

38 aBbCEFggno ur-ri-i§ la Su-up-Su-ha-ku mu-si-i§ la sa-al-la-ku 
39 aBbCEFggnOo — Iu-us-hal-liq-ma al-kat-su-nu lu-sa-ap-pi-ih 

40 aBbCEFggnOo quelu lis-Sa-kin-ma i ni-is-lal ni-i-ni 

41 aBbCEFggnOopS ti-amat an-ni-ta i-na Se-me-e-Sa 

42 aBbCEFnOopS i-zu-uz-ma il-ta-si e-lu har-me-Sa 

43 aBbEhpS is-si-ma mav-si-is ug-gu-gat e-dis-Si-Sa 

44 aBbEhJnpS le-mut-ta it-ta-di a-na kar-Si-Sa 

45  aBbEhJOpS mi-na-a ni-i-nu $4 ni-ib-nu-% nu-us-hal-laq-ma 

46 aBbEghJOpqs aL-kat-su-nu lu Sum-ru-sa-at-ma i ni-is-du-ud ta-bi¥ 
47 aBbEghJpqS i-pul-ma ‘mu-um-mu apsa i-ma-al-lik 

48 aBbEghJOpqs suk-kal-lum la ma-gi-ru mi-lik mu-um-mi-su 
49 aBbEghJOgS hul-li-qam-ma a-bi al-ka-ta e-Si-ta 

50 aBbEghJOPqS ur-ri-is lu-vi Sup-Su-ha-at mu-sis lu-vi sal-la-at 
51 aBbEghJOPgS ih-du-Sum-ma apsit im-me-ru pa-nu-su 

52 aBbEgJKNPqS as-Sum lem-né-e-ti ik-pu-du a-na ilani ma-re-e-Su 
53 aBbEJKNPS dmu-um-mu t-te-dir ki-Sad-su 

54 aBbgEKNPQS us-ba-am-ma bir-ka-a-sti u-na-ds-Saq Sa-a-Su 
55 aBbeEKNPQrS — mim-mw-ti ik-pu-du pu-uh-ru-us-5[un] 

56 aBbgEKNPQOrsS a-na ilani bu-uk-ri-Su-nu us-tan-nu-ni 

57 aBbgEKNPQrS — if-mu-nim-ma ilani i-dul-lu 

58 aBbGgKNPQrS qu-lu is-ba-tu Sd-qu-um-mes us-bu 

59 aBGgKNPQrS Su-tur uz-na et-pe-Su te-le-ti 

60 aBGgHKNPQrS 4é-a ha-sis mi-im-ma-ma i-Se-~-a Sib-qi-Su-un 
61 aBGHKNOQOrS ib-Sim-Sum-ma us-rat ka-li v-kin-Su 

62 aBGgHKNOQOrs u-nak-kil-Su Su-tu-ra ta-a-Su el-lum 


63 aBGHKNPQS im-nu-Sum-ma ina mé™® %-Sap-si-ih 
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a2 Come, let us go to Tiamat!” 

33 They went and sat, facing Tiamat, 

34 As they conferred about the gods, their sons. 

35 Apsd opened his mouth 

36 And addressed Tiamat. . . . 

37. “Their behaviour has become displeasing to me 

38 And I cannot rest in the day-time or sleep at night. 

39 I will destroy and break up their way of life 

40 That silence may reign and we may sleep.” 

41 When Tiamat heard this 

42 She raged and cried out to her spouse, 

43 She cried in distress, fuming within herself, 

44 She grieved over the (plotted) evil, 

45 “How can we destroy what we have given birth to? 

46 Though their behaviour causes distress, let us tighten discipline graciously.” 
47 Mummu spoke up with counsel for Apsi— 

48 (As from) a rebellious vizier was the counsel of his Mummu— 
49 “Destroy, my father, that lawless way of life, 

50 That you may rest in the day-time and sleep by night!” 
51 Apst was pleased with him, his face beamed 

52 Because he had plotted evil against the gods, his sons. 
53 Mummu put his arms around Apsii’s neck, 

54 He sat on his knees kissing him. 

55 What they plotted in their gathering 

56 Was reported to the gods, their sons. 

57 The gods heard it and were frantic. 

58 They were overcome with silence and sat quietly. 

59 The one who excels in knowledge, the skilled and learned, 
60 Ea, who knows everything, perceived their tricks. 


61 He fashioned it and made it to be all-embracing, 
62 He executed it skilfully as supreme—his pure incantation. 
63 He recited it and set it on the waters, 
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He poured sleep upon him as he was slumbering deeply. 
He put Apsii to slumber as he poured out sleep, 
And Mummu, the counsellor, was breathless with agitation. 
He split (Apsii’s) sinews, ripped off his crown, 
Carried away his aura and put it on himself. 
He bound Apsii and killed him; 
Mummu he confined and handled roughly. 
He set his dwelling upon Apsd, 
And laid hold on Mummu, keeping the nose-rope in his hand. 
After Ea had bound and slain his enemies, 
Had achieved victory over his foes, 
He rested quietly in his chamber, 
He called it Aps, whose shrines he appointed. 
Then he founded his living-quarters within it, 
And Ea and Damkina, his wife, sat in splendour. 
In the chamber of the destinies, the room of the archetypes, 


The wisest of the wise, the sage of the gods, Bél was conceived. 


In Apsii was Marduk born, 
In pure Apsii was Marduk born. 
Ea his father begat him, 
Damkina his mother bore him. 
He sucked the breasts of goddesses, 
A nurse reared him and filled him with terror. 
His figure was well developed, the glance of his eyes was dazzling, 
His growth was manly, he was mighty from the beginning. 
Anu, his father’s begetter, saw him, 
He exulted and smiled; his heart filled with joy. 
Anu rendered him perfect: his divinity was remarkable, 
And he became very lofty, excelling them in his attributes. 
His members were incomprehensibly wonderful, 


Incapable of being grasped with the mind, hard even to look on. 


Four were his eyes, four his ears, 
Flame shot forth as he moved his lips. 
His four ears grew large, 
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t indn"' ki-ma Su-a-tu i-bar-ra-a gim-re-e-ti 
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a: i-da-‘al’-[  g: i-dal-lah “ti-amat 
110 ah: ilani™® 


O: SJuenu-ti — g: |(-)Su-un 
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98 And his eyes likewise took in everything. 
99 His figure was lofty and superior in comparison with the gods, 
100 His limbs were long, his nature was superior: 
101 ‘Mari-utu, Mari-utu, 
102 The Son, the Sun-god, the Sun-god of the gods.’ 
103 He was clothed with the aura of the Ten Gods, so exalted was his strength, 
104 The Fifty Dreads were loaded upon him. 
105 Anu formed and gave birth to the four winds, 
106 He delivered them to him, “My son, let them whirl!” 
107 He formed dust and set a hurricane to drive it, 
108 He made a wave to bring consternation on Tiamat. 
109 Tiamat was confounded; day and night she was frantic. 
110 The gods took no rest, they ........ 
111 In their minds they plotted evil, 
112 And addressed their mother Tiamat, 
113. “When Apsi, your spouse, was killed, 
114 You did not go at his side, but sat quietly. 
115 The four deadful winds have been fashioned 
116 To throw you into confusion, and we cannot sleep. 


117 You gave no thought to Apsi, your spouse, 
118 Nor to Mummu, who is a prisoner. Now you sit alone. 
119 Henceforth you will be in frantic consternation! 


120 And as for us, who cannot rest, you do not love us! 
121 Consider our burden, our eyes are hollow. 

22 Break the immovable yoke that we may sleep. 

123. Make battle, avenge them! 

124 [..].... reduce to nothingness!” 

125 Tiamat heard, the speech pleased her, 

126 She said, “Let us do now all you have advised.” 

127 The gods assembled within her. 

128 They conceived [evil] against the gods their begetters. 
129 They..... and took the side of Tiamat, 

ai: tu-us-[ S: tu’-ba  g: us-bu After 114 O diverges: . . .-l]i8’ d&-ba-ti, . . .|-nu-uk-ki, illegible traces of 2 more lines. 


115 a(i): Saar g:-tulm, pu-luh-tum 116 I(S): Su-ud-luh i:-viJh Q: |-uh kar-si-k[i-mja  S: kdv-8a-ki-ma 

gi: ni-sa-al-lal g:ni-i-ni 117 ai: lib-bu-uk-ku iw: ap-su-i (ag) w: har-ma-ku i: har-ma-[ 118 Q: ]-ka-mu-u 
g:aSsudiS iw: lae-di¥ i: a8-ba-a-[ a:a&-"ba'-ti w: d8-bati-? 119 I: [u]l-tu u,-mle S: -m]i, dul-lv-LIS! 

i: dul’ -lu-hiis’ gw: -lu-hi-i¥ g: ta-du-ul-l[i] a: ta-du-ul-lu w: ta-dul-lu, i: ta-du-ul-[ 120 i: ni-sak-‘ki-pi’, 
ta-ra-mi-na-[ Q: tti-ri-me-na-%i_w: ta-ra-mi-na-Su_g: Ji ni-is-lal ni-i-[x] 121 i: sar-'ma’-ni_ w: |x-ni hu-um-mu-ru 
Z: hum-mu-ra wZ: e-na-tuni g:e-na-tu-i-[ Q:i-na-tu-u-n[i] ii-na-tu-vi-[ 122 aa: [h]u-us-bi-Bl' i: ab-"Sa’-nam, 
"sa-ki'-puZ: sa-ki-pa, ni-nu 123 Q: tirrla] 124 i: [e]p-Siemu Q:-q]éSuk-[ D: Suk-"ni’ 125 bb: a-mat, el-Su 
Q: eli-[ D:el-Sé 126 bb: -tald-di-nu b: |-ad-di-na_ D: u,ma 127 a: ilani™® —b(bb): géi-rib-Su-[u]n a: |-Su 

128 ab:a-na_ a: ilani™®  b: ilani™® ba"ni'-Su-un 129 cc: i-du-us-8i =D: ta-d-wa-tib: te-bu-ti-ni_— cc: te-bi-ti-ni 

i: ti-bi-"u'-[ 
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130 abccDik [ez-z]u kap-du la sa-ki-pu mu-Sd u im-ma 

131 abccDik [na]-Su-v%i tam-ha-ri na-zar-bu-bu lab-bu 

132 abccDik ‘ukkin'-na Sit-ku-nu-ma i-ban-nu-ti su-la-a-ti 

133. abccDik um-ma hu-bur pa-ti-qat ka-la-mu 

134 abccDfikKM [u]§-rad-di kak-ku la mah-ri it-ta-lad musmahhi™™ 
135 abccDddffikKM zaq-tu-ma Sin-ni la pa-du-u at-ta-*-i 

136 abccDddffiikKM im-tu ki-ma da-mu zuemur-Sui-nu us-ma-al-li 

137 abDddEffiiKMU = usumegalli ™* na-ad-ru-ti pul-ha-ta u-Sal-bis-ma 

138 abDddEffiiMU me-lam-mi us-tas-Sa-a -li-iS um-tas-8-il 

139 abDEffMU a-mi-ir-Sti-nu Sar-ba-bi-i§ li-ih-har-[m]i-im 

140 abDddEffKMU zu-mur-su-nu lis-tah-hi-tam-ma la i-né-7u i-rat-su-un 
141 abddEffkKMU us-zi-iz ba-aS-mu mus-hus u ‘la-ha-mu 

142 abddEffkKMU u,-gal-la ur-idim-me t gir-tab-li-u,.-lu 

143 abddEffkMU u,-me da-ab-ru-te ku -li-u,.-lu u ku-sa-rik-ku 

144 abcddEKMU na-Si kak-ku la pa-du-vi la a-di-ru ta-h[a-z]i 

145 abcEKMU gap-Sa te-re-tu-Sd la mah-ra Si-na-[m]a 

146 abcEKMU ap-pu-na-ma is-ten eS-ret kima Su-a-ti uS-[tab]-si 
147 abcEKMU i-na ilani bu-uk-ri-Sa Su-ut is-ku-nu-si p[u-uh-ra 

148 abcEFKMU u-Sd-d¥-qa ‘gin-gu ina bi-ri-Su-nu Sd-a-8 us-rab-bi-su 
149 abcEFKMU a-li-kut mah-vi pa-an um-ma-ni mu--ir-ru-tu pu-[v]h-ru 
150 abcEFfKM na-Se-e ®kakki ti-is-bu-tu de-ku-u a-na-an-ta 

151 abcEFfM Su-ut tam-ha-ru ra-ab sik-kdt-tu-tu 

152  abcEFf{M ip-qid-ma qa-tus-Sui u-Se-Si-ba-ds-8u ina kar-ri 

153 abcEFf{M ad-di ta-a-ka ina puhur ilani v-Sar-bi-ka 

154 abcEFfM mac-li-ku-ut ilani™® gim-ra-‘at'-su-nu qa-tu[k]-ka us-mal-li 
155 abcEFf{M lu-vi Sur-ba-ta-ma ha-”-i-rvi e-du-ti at-ta 

156 abEFfM li-ir-tab-bu-vi zik-ru-ka eli kali-Si-nu “a-nu-"uk-ka’ 
157 abcEFfM id-din-Sum-ma tuppi Simati™® i-ra-tus v-Sat-mi-ih 

158 abcEFfM ka-ta qibit(dug,-ga)-ka la in-nen-na-a li-kun [si]-it pi-i-k[a] 
159 abcEFMZ in-na-nu “gin-gu Su-us-qu-t le-qu-ti e-nu-tii 

160 abEFJM an ilani maré™*-Su Si-ma-[ta] i-ti-ma 

161  abcEFJ ep-Sa pi-i-ku-nu dsirra I[i-n]i-ha 

162. abcdEF) im-tuk-<nu) kit-mu-ru ma-ag-Sa-ru lis-rab-bi-ib 


130 beci: mu-Sa i: =bec:im-mu 131 cc: talm-ha-ru a: |-ha’-[r]a__b: J-ra’ i: la-[ b: la-ab-bi_— ce: la-ab-bu 
132 ce: SJi-it-ku-nu-ma_ K:i-ban-nu_ ce: su-la-a-tum =133 ce: hu-bu-ur pa-ti-qa-at D: pa-ti-qdt i: |-ti-qa-at 

D: ka-lama 134 cc: -ald-di K: **kakka b: mah-ru— ce: ma-hav-ra_ K: it-ta-l[a'- b: mu’-‘mah" 135 a: Sin-nu 
K: Sin-ena_ ce: S-in-na, pa-du-ti an-ta-~i' (ff): aJt-ta--am = 136 a:da-am_ cc(M):da-me D:-mji K: damu]"* 

a: w-'mur-su'-n[u ff: -mja-al-la 137 a:om.™* dd: naad-ru-t[i b: nJa-ad-ru-tum — ab: pu-ul-ha-[ 

i: |-ti 138 a:-llam-ma E:-m]le aEM: us-ta¥-Sdé-a a: i-li¥ D:e-li¥ i: traces 139 dd:om. U: -milrsu-nu 

E: -mi}r-Sti-nu—b: -SJuenu E(MZ): Sar-ba-ba M2 liS-[ E: liS-hlar-  Z: liS-har-mit 140 dd: zu-mur-Su-nu lis-tah'-tlam- 
U: -ulm-ri-if E:i-né?-i 141 dd: us-zi-iz-ma_ E: -zi]z,a =U: ba-d[S- a:la-hamu 142 (E)M: u,-gal™* U: -glal- 
li ff: |x (x) ur-idim-me_ bE: ur-idim™ K: -idi|/m-muu E:om.a 143 K(U): u,-mi da-ab-ru-ti a: da-[a]b-ru-tv 

b: -rJuetum M:-tlu K:kwli-li aM:u K:om.u b: gud-[alim] a: “[ku]-s[a-ri]k-ku 144 K: na-d¥ *kakki 

U: -d]§ kakkims lata KU: pa-de-e M:padi-i 145 U:-a]p-Sa a:-t]u-Sa bU: te-re-tu-Sa U: lata m[a- 


130 
131 
152 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
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Fiercely plotting, unresting by night and day, 
Lusting for battle, raging, storming, 
They set up a host to bring about conflict. 
Mother Hubur, who forms everything, 
Supplied irresistible weapons, and gave birth to giant serpents. 
They had sharp teeth, they were merciless... . 
With poison instead of blood she filled their bodies. 
She clothed the fearful monsters with dread, 
She loaded them with an aura and made them godlike. 
(She said,) “Let their onlooker feebly perish, 
May they constantly leap forward and never retire.” 
She created the Hydra, the Dragon, the Hairy Hero, 
The Great Demon, the Savage Dog, and the Scorpion-man, 
Fierce demons, the Fish-man, and the Mighty Bull, 
Carriers of merciless weapons, fearless in the face of battle. 
Her commands were tremendous, not to be resisted. 
Altogether she made eleven of that kind. 
Among the gods, her sons, whom she constituted her host, 
She exalted Qingu, and magnified him among them. 
The leadership of the army, the direction of the host, 
The bearing of weapons, campaigning, the mobilization of conflict, 
The chief executive power of battle, supreme command, 
She entrusted to him and set him on a throne, 
“T have cast the spell for you and exalted you in the host of the gods. 
I have delivered to you the rule of all the gods. 
You are indeed exalted, my spouse, you are renowned, 
Let your commands prevail over all the Anunnaki.” 
She gave him the Tablet of Destinies and fastened it to his breast, 
(Saying) “Your order may not be changed; let the utterance of your mouth be firm.’ 
After Qingu was elevated and had acquired the power of Anuship, 
He decreed the destinies for the gods, her sons: 
“May the utterance of your mouths subdue the fire-god, 


’ 


May your poison by its accumulation put down aggression.” 


b: mah-r[u 146 c: [a]p-pu-na-a-ta, e&-re-e-ti_ a: ap-pu-‘un'-na-m[a x x-e]n e&-Se-ret ab: kitma_ U: ki-ma ki-ma 
a: Su-a-tu, 147 K: [a]n  a(b): ilani™® ~=E(M): bu-uk-ri-Sd cc: bu-uk-ri-Sunu 148 a: -Sa-a8-qa_ K: v-Sd-d8-qi 
E: |-Sa-d8-qi M: |-ga U:i-na [ble-ru-Su-nu EM: bi-ri-Si-nu b: Sa-a-S[d ac: S[a- 149 a: a-li-ku-ut ma-a[h- 
b: -li-k[u-x mja-ah-ra_ sc: J-li-ku-tuigi abe: pa-ni ac: um-ma-nu = M: mu-~ir-ru-ti uk[kin] —c: pu-ulh- 

150 b: [nJa-Se K:na-d§ E:[na-S]i a: kak-[ M:-i]s-bu-ti b: te-es-bu-tum te-b[u-  E: de-ku-ti (a)f: |-an-tum 
151 a:taam-[ b:ta-am-“ha'-ru_ c: ta-am-ha-a-TA' gal E: sik-ka-[ M:-kJa’-tu-tu f: |-i-tum 152 a: qa-tu-[ 
b: ga-tu-[u]§-3i EE: J-tus-Su sf: |-a8-Sii-na 153 c: ku (= addi) F:adi b:‘i’-[x] pw-hur_ E: ilani™s 

154 F: maeli-kut ila[ni f: us-mdl-li 155 cP: luc: Su-ur-ba-ta-a ha-a-ri M: e-du-u 156 f:-SJuenu M: 4a-nu-ul[k-x] 


157 F: id-din-Su-ma_c: id-din-Su, i-rat-tu’ 158 c:kaat a:kati 159 b:in-na-an-[n]a_ F: e-nin-na_E: |-in-gu 


b: e-nu-ti 160 F:ina b:a-nailaniv’  E:-rle-e-sui M:|-"e’-Su 161 J: ep-Si F: ep-Sa pi-k[u- bE: ‘gi8-bar 
ce: ‘bil-gi a: -n[i-ha 162 F:im-tuk AS k[it- E: ma-ag-8é-r[u 
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Commentaries 


1 enu-ma: i-na ul ,-mi «ae | ME: u,-mu S4-nis x [ (x) 
3 za-ru-u [: a-bu] (Z) 
4. mu-ulm-mu (2) | nab-ni-t[u] (Z) 
6 gi-pa/pdr-ri[...] er-se-tum [ (z) gi-pa-[ru. . .-t]i su-su-u ap(’ tablet NAB)-pa-[ru] (Z) 
33, qud-mu mah-ru: [ (Z) 
36(?) e]l-le-ti ra--is pi |... ] x x x [x] x “’a-gtib-ba ki ix [...] x HI 4é-a kei gabi(dug,-ga) (Z) 
76... |x tSak-ka-nu (Z) 
86... | ni-nd-a* (Z) 
103 [x x-i]r/NI-tum 84 Sarru iv-rak-ka-su: (yZ) za-ri(-) [ xxx ]x “bél (Z) 
121. sar-ma-’u [x x x he-me-r]u Se-bé-ru [e-ni-t]um ki-S4-du (Z) 
122. ab-Saé-nu ni-v-ru: (Z) 
139 Sar-ba-bu S[u-x x x x x ] HU-bu-w-Su (Z) 
159 in-na-n[u i]S-tu, (Z) 


Quoted Elsewhere 


5 més-Si-nu isténis(1)"*® -hi-qu-ma (BM 36978 [80-6-17, 722] obv. 8: learned text) 
139 am-ir-S[v-nu... (MSL XIV 269 14, lexical commentary) 


Textual notes on pp. 469-472. 


Tablet II 


List of Manuscripts 


Symbol Publication Obverse Reverse 
Assyrian Sites 
Nineveh (Ashurbanipal) 
A = BM 98909 (Th 1905-4-9, 415) col. ii 1-6 
CT 34 18 
B=K 11653 24-28 
Pl.9 
C=k9511 44-70 97-108 
PL. 9 (lacking 67) 
(B and C appear to be pieces of one tablet, 
and B is assigned to Tablet II rather than 
to I or II] on that basis.) 
D=K 4832 32-58 126-160 
S. A. Smith, Miscellaneous Assyrian Texts 
(Leipzig, 1887) 8-9; CT 13 5 
E = 79-7-8, 178 93-99 100-109 
CIT i136 
F=K 292 153-162 
CT 136 catchline 
Assur 
G = Photo Assur 2553 (A 517) 4-23, 30-49 130-162 
LKA 4 (om. 141-142) 
catchline 
H = VAT 10585 16-27 137-146 
LKA 5 
I = VAT 9971 32-48 120-136 
KAR 5 
(H and I appear to be pieces of one tablet) 
J = VAT 14037+14192+14196+14200(+) unnumbered = 44-57, 59-94 102-108, 
piece (om. 63-64, 118- 146 
Pl. 10 75-76, 79-80) (lacking 103. 
om. 141-142) 
Nimrud 
K = IM 60953 (ND 6208) 148-158 


CIN IV 200; Pl. 9 
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Symbol Publication Obverse Reverse 
Sultantepe 
L=SU 51/132 2-27 159-162 
STT 2 (lacking 25) catchline 
Babylonian Sites, regular tablets 
a = BM 40559 (81-4-28, 101) 1-40 133-162 
STC II xiv—xxi catchline 
b = BM 59904+92632+93048 (A.H. 82-7-14, 1-29 136-162 
4314+2292+82-9-18(?)+F 225+F 226 catchline 
STC II xxii-xxiv (92632+93048); 
Pls. 11-12 
c = BM 66568 (82-9-18, 6561) 1-11 137-162 
PLS 
d = BM 38396 (80-11-12, 278) 11-29 127-151, 154 
CT 134 (lacking 149) 
e = BM 38005 (80-6-17, 1834) 4455 
PEAS 
f = Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, 1909 405.36 118-125 
PSBA 33 6; BL pl. ix; Pl. 14 (Its condition eee 
during the 1939—45 war, but its earlier state is shown in 
Negative no. 2720, from which the copy has been made.) 
Sippar 
g = Sippar Library 4, 5c 40-85 86-136 
Used from the copy of E N. H. Al-Rawi, see Iraq 52 (1990) 
149-57 
Tablet II 
1 AabcZ u-kap-pit-ma ti-a-ma-tum pi-ti-iq-Su 
2 AabcL ta-ha-z|a] ik-ta-sar a-na ilani ni-ip-ri-Su 
3 AabcL ah-ra-ta-d¥ e-li aps? u-lam-mi-in ti-amat 
4 AabcGhiL a-na-na-ta ‘ki'-i is-mi-da a-na “é-a ip-ta-as-ri 
5 AabceGhL  i€-me-e-ma “é-a a-ma-tum su-a-ti 
6 AabecGhiL ku-um-m-is us-ha-ri-ir-ma Sa-qu-um-mi-is us-bu 
7 abcGhL iS-tu im-tal-ku-ma uz-za-Su i-nu-hu 
8 abcGhL mu-ut-ti-i§ an-Sdr a-bi-Su Su-ui us-tar-di 
9 abcGhL i-ru-um-ma mah-ru a-bi a-li-di-Su an-Sdr 
10 abcGhL mi-im-mu-ti ti-amat ik-pu-du u-Sd-an-na-a a-na Sd-a-sti 


1 Z: t-d-wee-ti pi-tiq-S4 cc: pli-ti-iq-Si@ 2 ~b:-zJu cc: a)n, n-ip-ri-Sa 3 L: apst]-T 4b: Sa (for ki) i]s’ = L: |-mi-du an 
i: i]p-ta-aS-ra_ a: ip-ta-Sar 5 c: Su-a-tum 6 A:kimmli- L: -hlar-ir cL: Sé-queum-mes G: -qlum-m[e]¥ i: us-bJa’ 


Eniama Eli§ Tablet II 


Symbol Publication 
Babylonian Sites, extracts on exercise tablets 

h = VAT 440 4-15 
ZA 40 (1931) 167°; Pl. 14 

i = BM 38001 (80-6-17, 1830) 4,6 
Pl. 14 

j = BM 36417 (80-6-17, 144) 13-17 
Pl. 14 

k = BM 54930 (82-5-22, 1260) 49-50 
Pl. 14 

1 = BM 38864 (80-11-12, 749) 126-130 
Pl. 14 

m = BM 37501 (80-6-17, 1258) 154-158 
Pl. 14 


Lines quoted in the commentaries 


Ze 4,430 


Tiamat gathered together her creation 

And organised battle against the gods, her offspring. 
Henceforth Tiamat plotted evil because of Apsii. 

It became known to Ea that she had arranged the conflict. 
Ea heard this matter, 

He lapsed into silence in his chamber and sat motionless. 
After he had reflected and his anger had subsided 

He directed his steps to Anar his father. 
He entered the presence of the father of his begetter, AnSar, 
10 And related to him all of Tiamat’s plotting. 


MOAnNNMN BW NH rr 


\o 


8 G:abi'i" cc: us-ta-ar-du 9 L: mab-ri_ b: mah-ra_ G: ma-har, a-lid-di-%u 10 a: u-Sa-an-na-a 
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11 abcdGhL a-bi ti-amat a-lit-ta-ni i-zi-iv-ra-an-na-ti 


12 abdGhL pu-tih-ru Sit-ku-na-at-ma ag-gi§ la-ab-bat 

13 abdGhjL is-hu-ru-sim-ma ilani gi-mir-Su-un 

14 abdGhjL a-di 4 at-tu-nu tab-na-a i-da-a-¥a al-ku 

15 abdGhjL im-ma-as-ru-nim-ma i-du-u§ ti-amat te-bu-ti-ni 

16 abdGHjL ex-zu kap-du la sa-ki-pu mu-Sa 1 im-ma 

17 abdGHjL na-Su-vi tam-ha-ra na-zar-bu-bu la-ab-bu 

18 abdGHL ukkin-na Sit-ku-nu-ma i-ban-nu-vi su-la-a-ti 

19 abdGHL um-mu hu-bur pa-ti-qa-at ka-la-ma 

20 abdGHL us-rad-di kak-ku la mah-ru it-ta-lad musmahhi™® 

21 abdGHL zaq-tu-ma Sin-nu la pa-du-ti at-ta-*-i 

22 abdGHL im-tu ki-ma da-mi zu-mur-sti-nu us-ma-al-la 

23 abdGHL usumgalli™® na-ad-ru-ti pu-ul-ha-a-ti u-Sal-bis-ma 

24 aBbdHL me-lam-mu us-tas-Sa-a -li-i¥ um-tas-%-il 

25 aBbdH a-m-ir-Sui-nu Sar-ba-bi-i§ li-ih-har-mi-im 

26 aBbdHL zu-mur-Su-nu lis-tah-hi-tam-ma la i-né--u i-rat-su-un 
27 aBbdHL us-zi-iz-ma ba-a’-mu dmus-hus v1 “la-ha-mu 

28 aBbd u,-gal-la ur-idim-me w gir-tab-li-u, lu 

29 abd u,-me da-ab-ru-ti ku,-li-u,.-lu u ku-sa-rik-kum 

30 aG na-Si kak-ku la pa-du-ti la a-di-ru ta-ha-zi 

31 aG gap-Sa te-re-tu-Sa la ma-ah-ra Si-na-ma 

32 aDGI ap-pu-na-ma is-ten es-ret ki-ma Su-a-ti us-tab-Si 

33 aDGI i-na ilani™® bu-uk-ri-Sa Su-ut is-ku-nu-si pu-uh-ra 

34 aDGI u-Sa-as-qa ‘gin-gu ina bi-vi-Si-nu Sa-a-Su us-rab-bi-is 
35 aDGI a-li-ku-ut mah-ru pa-ni um-ma-nu mu-ir-ru-tu, pu-vih-ru 
36 aDGI na-Se-e kak-ku ti-is-bu-tum te-bu-vi a-na-an-tum 

37 aDGI [Su-u]t ta-am-ha-ra ra-ab sik-kdt-vi-tum 

38 aDGI [ip|-qid-ma qa-tu-us-Sui u-Se-Si-ba-as-Si ina kar-vi 

39 aDGI [a]d-di ta-a-ka i-na pu-hur ilani™® vi-Sar-bi-ka 

40 aDGgl [ma]-li-kut ilani™® gim-rat-su-nu qa-tuk-ka us-mal-li 
41 DGegl [lu|-vi Sur-ba-ta-ma ha-i-rvi e-du-ti at-ta 

42 DGegl [li-i]r-tab-bu-u vik-ru-ka eli kali-Svi-nu Se-nu-uk-ka 
43 DGel [id-d]in-Sum-ma tuppi Si-ma-a-te i-ra-tu-us v-Sat-mi-ih 
44 CDeGel] [ka]-ta qibit(dug,-ga)-ka la in-nen-na-a li-kun si-it pi-i-ka 


11 h: a@li-it-|  b: |-lit-ta-a-ni a: alit-ti-a-ni i-zi-ir-ra-an-na-a-ti.L: i-zir-ra-an-na-[_ 12 d(h): S-it-ku-na-at-ma 
a(b)d: ag-gi-i¥ L: lab-[ 13 j: rJu-Su-m[a’ a: gi-mi-ir-Si-un = G: gi-mir-Si-un sd: gi-m[i]-ir-Su-un 14 j: a-di-i 
j(L): 8a Lit-daku G:i-daaii aG:al-ka 15 j: im-mcis-ra-ni[m-  G:"te’-bi-u-ni_ d: te-bi-vi-nu_b: -b]i-“w-ni' 
L: te-bu-ni 16 j:kap-RI’ GL: mv-Sé HH: mvS[i al:u b:i]Jmmu 17 d: tam-hari L: tam-ha-ru, lab-bu 

b: la-[a]b-bi 18 d: A-ban-nu-ti L:i-ban-nu-u H: i-ba-an-nu-ti ad: su-la-a-tum_ L: su-lé-a-ti 19 a: |-ma 

a(b): hu-bu-ur a: pa-ti-iq-qa-at L: pa-ti-qat G:'"pa’-[t]i-!at abd:ka-la-mu 20 d: [u]§-ra-ad-di G: gi8.tukul 

L: ka-ak-ki, mah-ri_ d: ma-har H:-t]a-la-ead a: mu-ma-hu b: mu8-mah 21 L: Si|n-ni, pa-du-u a: at-ta---um 

b: at-ta--am_~d: at-ta--t-am = 22: L:im-takima a:da-am d:da-mu = d(H)L: wemur-Su-nu — a: u&ma-al-lu 

L: us-ma-al-li 23 d: [ga]l-u8um na-ad-ru-tum pu-ul-ha-a-tum L: pul-ha-ta 24 Hreli§ B: -li]¥  L: W-li¥ um-tas-Sil 
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11 “My father, Tiamat our mother has conceived a hatred for us, 


12 She has established a host in her savage fury. 

13. All the gods have turned to her, 

14 Even those you (pl.) begat also take her side. 

15 “They «. «<< and took the side of Tiamat, 

16 Fiercely plotting, unresting by night and day, 

17  Lusting for battle, raging, storming, 

18 They set up a host to bring about conflict. 

19 Mother Hubur, who forms everything, 

20 Supplied irresistible weapons, and gave birth to giant serpents. 

21 They had sharp teeth, they were merciless. . . , 

22 With poison instead of blood she filled their bodies. 

23 She clothed the fearful monsters with dread, 

24 She loaded them with an aura and made them godlike. 

25. (She said,) “Let their onlooker feebly perish, 

26 May they constantly leap forward and never retire.” 

27 She created the Hydra, the Dragon, the Hairy Hero, 

28 The Great Demon, the Savage Dog, and the Scorpion-man, 

29 Fierce demons, the Fish-man, and the Mighty Bull, 

30 Carriers of merciless weapons, fearless in the face of battle. 

31 Her commands were tremendous, not to be resisted. 

32 Altogether she made eleven of that kind. 

33 Among the gods, her sons, whom she constituted her host, 

34 She exalted Qingu and magnified him among them. 

35 The leadership of the army, the direction of the host, 

36 The bearing of weapons, campaigning, the mobilization of conflict, 

37 The chief executive power of battle, supreme command, 

38 She entrusted to him and set him on a throne. 

39 “T have cast the spell for you and exalted you in the host of the gods, 

40 I have delivered to you the rule of all the gods. 

41 You are indeed exalted, my spouse, you are renowned, 

42 Let your command prevail over all the Anunnaki.” 

43 She gave him the Tablet of Destinies and fastened it to his breast, 

44 (Saying) “Your order may not be changed, let the utterance of your mouth be firm.” 
a: um-taS-S-ir —-b: um-ta-d8-Si-il 25 B: lis-[har- 26 a: liS-tah-hi-ta-am-ma, i-né--e d:i-né-im _ b: i-né--v4 i-ra-at-su-un 


B: irat-s[u- 27 b: mu8-hus"® B: 'w"la-[ L: lahamu]"“ 28 b: ud: ‘gfr-tab-hi-"u,,’-[ 31 G: ]-tu-Sa, ma-har 

33 G:"ilan’’ 1: |-ri-Su a: pu-tih-ru 34 I: “iena’ GG: Su-a-tti uS-rab-b[i§]_ D: |-rab-bi 35 G:-r]i I: mah-r[i] pa-an 
GI: um-ma-ni G:mu--[ D: |-tupuhru 36 I: |" kakki™® ti-is-bu-tu. G: tii[s-x]-ti D: |-u ana-an-ti 

37 I: tam-ha-ri. G: sik-ka-tu-v-t[i] D: -kJa-tu-u-ti 38 1: qa-tu-[(x)]-Su  G: |-Su "W-Se'-i-ba-d&-8[i_ a: ina 

39 I: ta-ea-ak (G)l:inapuhur Gilani 40 G:-k]u-ut 1: gim-rat-si-nu G:u]§-ma-[  g: us-ma-a[l- 

41 G:'ha?i'-x g:hairi 42 1: -i}r-tab-bu-ti sik-ru-ka sg: e-lika-li-Si-nu D: J-uk-ki 43 1: -d]in-Su-ma 

(G)g: nam.meS D:t-[x-m]e-eh 44 I: lataen-na-a 
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45 CDeGgl]J “in'-na-nu “gin-gu Su-us-qu-u le-qu-u “a-nu-ti 

46 CDeGel] a-na ilani maré™*-Sa Si-ma-ta iS-ti-ma 

47 CDeGegl] ep-Sa pi-i-ku-nu deirra li-ni-ih-ha 

48 CDeGel] im-tuk-<nu) kit-mu-ru ma-ag-Sd-ra li§-rab-bi-ib 
49 CDeGegJk if me-ma an-<Sar) a-ma-tu ma-gal dal-hat 

50 CDeg]k W-a i§-ta-si Sa-pat-su it-tas-ka 

51 CDeg] ex-ze-et kab-ta-[a]s-su la na-hat ka-ras-su 

52 CDeg] e-li ‘é-a bl u]-uk-ri-"Su" S4-gi-ma-%i us-tah-ha-ah 
53 CDeg] mac-ri $4 te-e[g-ru]-v% tu-qu-un-tum 

54 CDeg] mi-im-mu-ui i-du-uk-ka [te]-pu-Su i-tas-Si at-ta 
55 CDeg] ta--i-ra-am-[m]a apsa ta-na-ra 

56 CDg]J i ti-amat 4 tu-[S]a-‘gi'-gu a-li ma-hir-84 

57 CDs] a-Si-iS" mi-il-ki ru-bé-e ta-Sim-ti 

58 CDg ba-nu-vi né-me-"qu" ilu “nu-dim-‘mud' 

59 Cel] a-ma-tu, tap-Su-uh-tum sé-gar ta-né-hi 

60 CgJ an-Sdr a-ba-" Su" ta-bi-i¥ ip-pal 

61 CgJ a-bi libbu ru-ti-qu mu-sim-mu Si-im-ti 

62 CgJ $4 Su-ub-Su-ti hul-lu-qu ba-Su-u it-ti-Su 

63 Cg an-Sdr libbu ru-vi-qu mu-Sim-mu Si-im-ti 

64 Cg $4 Su-ub-Su-"%' u hul-lu-qu ba-Su-u it-ti-Su 

65 Cg] e-nim-me-e 'a'-ta-mu-ka sur-ri§ nu-ha-am-ma 

66 Cg] ki-i a-mat du-un-qu e-pu-Su Su-du-ud lib-bu-uk-ka 
67 Cgj la-am a-na-ku ap-sa-a a-na-ra-am-ma 

68 Cg] [m]a-an-na i-ta-mar-ma i-na-an-na an-na-a-ti 
69 Cg] la-am ur-ri-ha-am-ma vi-bal-lu-ti Su-a-ti 

70 CgJ lu-vi S4-a-Si us-hal-li-qa mi-[n]a-a-am ba-Si-ma 
71 gj iS-me-ma an-Sdr a-ma-ti i-tib el-[S]u 

72 gi ip-Sd-ah lib-ba-Svi-ma a-na ‘é-a i-zak-[ka]r 

73 gi mac-ri ep-Se-ta-ka i-lif na-t[a-a-mla 

74 gi) ez-zu me-he-e[s| la "mah"-ri te-le-e-eemx|...]x 
fom 4é-a ep-[Se-tu-k]a e-li-is [na-ta-a-mla 

76 g ex-zu me-he-[es la mah-r]i te-le-e-em[..... ] 
77 gi) a-lik-ma m[u-ut-ti-i]§ ti-amat ti-ba-Sa Sup-|si-ih] 

78 gi] ug-gat-sa ‘lu'-[v (x) | x x Su-s[aa sur’]-"riS™ i-na Sip-ti-[ka] 
79 g iS-me-ma zik-ri a-bi-Sv| aln-Sdr] 

80 g is-bat har-ra-an-5|% u-rju-vih- sv us-tar-[di] 


45 G: [i]-“n[anna_ I: Jx-nu  (C)egl: Su-uk-queti g: le-qu-eie-nuti J:e-[ 46 g:ilani™ (g)J: dlumu.me’-s 
g: Si-ma-tum e:-mjatum D:i-timu 47 |: pri-ku-un JJ: ‘bilgi (C)Deg: ‘gis-bar 48 9]: ma-ag-Sd-ru 

I: J-ag-Sa-[  e: -a]g-Sa-ru C: |-Saé-ri 49 g:a-"ma’-tum D:|-tu Ce: |-tum = gk: da-al-ha-at_ e: da-a[l- 

50 J: Sa-pat-su e: SJa-pat-si_— gk: it-taS-qa 51 J: -t]a“at’-su’ C: né-ha-at eg: na-a-ha_ g: ka-ra-a¥-su 

52 (D)J: J-uk-ri-3ui ee: Sa-gi-ema-SuC: SJa-gim-ma-Su wr-ta-h[a- 53 J: ] ge-ru-u' [  D: tu-qu-un-tu 
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54 9: -plusii-taa’-Si e:itla 55 J: ap-‘sa’-a g:tanaari 56 g: mahi--Sa C: ma-hfir 


Eniama Eli§ Tablet II 


After Qingu was elevated and had acquired the power of Anuship 
He decreed the destinies for the gods, her sons: 
“May the utterance of your mouths subdue the fire-god, 
May your poison by its accumulation put down aggression.” 
Aniar heard; the matter was profoundly disturbing. 
He cried “Woe!” and bit his lip. 
His heart was in fury, his mind could not be calmed. 
Over Ea his son his cry was faltering. 
“My son, you who provoked the war, 
Take responsibility for whatever you alone have done! 
You set out and killed Apsd, 
And as for Tiamat, whom you made furious, where is her equal?” 
The gatherer of counsel, the learned prince, 
The creator of wisdom, the god Nudimmud 
With soothing words and calming utterance 
Gently answered [his] father AnSar, 
“My father, deep mind, who decrees destiny, 
Who has the power to bring into being and to destroy, 
Anfar, deep mind, who decrees destiny, 
Who has the power to bring into being and to destroy, 
I want to say something to you, calm down for a moment 
And consider that I performed a helpful deed. 
Before I killed Apst 
Who could have seen the present situation? 
Before I quickly made an end of him 
What were the circumstances were I to destroy him?” 
Ani ar heard, the words pleased him. 
His heart relaxed to speak to Ea, 
“My son, your deeds are fitting for a god, 
You are capable of a fierce, unequalled blow . . [. . .] 
Ea, your deeds are fitting for a god, 
You are capable of a fierce, unequalled blow..[.. .] 
Go before Tiamat and appease her attack, 


Though her anger be [. ]. ., expel it quickly’ with [your] incantation.” 


He heard the speech of AnSar [his father], 
He took the road to her, proceeded on the route to her. 


57 J: ru-bi]-V 
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58 g:i-lf 59 J:traces 60 J: [%€-a] pa-a-%u'i'-[pu-Sam-ma] C:-bi]¥ 61 J:lib-blu 62 g:ba%u-i 63-64 J: om. 
64 g:baku-ui 65 J: ‘a'/Sa"-ta-mu-k[a] sur’-[ g: sur-ri-i¥ 66 J: djum-qi 70 g: us-hal-li-qiu  C:-q]u 


72 ‘J: lijb-ba-Su-ma 73 g: ep-Se-"tu’-ka e-li-if. 74 J: |-sa, "ma-har’ tile’ 75-76 J:om. 77 g: ti-a]-ma-tum 


79-80 J: om. 
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81 g] "WT -lik ‘é-a Sib-ku-us ti-amat i-Se---am-ma 
82 g] [v]-sib us-ha-ri-ir-ma i-tu-rva ar-ki-i¥ 
83 gl] [i-r]u-um-ma mah-ra ba-?-v-lu an-Sar 
84 g] [un]-n[en]-na is-ba-tam-ma i-zak-kar-Su 
85 g] [a-bi] '%'-ta-at-tir-ma ti-amat ep-Se-ta-Sa e-li-"-ia’ 
86 gj ma-lak-Sa e-Se-?-e-ma ‘ul’ i-mah-har &i-ip-[ti] 
87 g] gap-Sa e-mu-qa-sa mac-la-ta a-di-r[u] 
88 g] pu-tih-ru dun-nu-na-at-ma ul ia-ar-Si ma-am-|man]| 
89 gj la na-Si-ir tuk-ka-Xa Se-ba-am-m|[a] 
90 gj a-du-ur-ma ri-ig-ma-sa a-tu-ra ar-ki-i| §] 
91 gj a-bi e tus-ta-ni-ih tu-ur Su-pur-Si 
92 g] e-mu-qu sin-nis-ti lu-u dun-nu-na ul macla S4 zik-ri 
93 Eg] ru-um-mi ki-is-ri-Sa mi-i[l-k]a-Sa su-pu-uh at-ta 
94 Eg] la-am qa-ti-Sa um-mi-[du] a-na mu-vih-hi-ni 
95 Eg an-Sar uz-zu-zi-i§ 1-Sa-as-si 
96 Eg ana “a-nim mac-ri-Su Su-ti i-zak-kar 
97 CEg aplu ka-[a]n-nu-ui ka-"Su-us" qar-ra-di 
98 CEg $4 gap-Sa e-mu-qa-a-S% la ma-har te-bu-svi 
99 CEg a-ru-uih-ma mu-ut-ti-i§ ti-amat 1-zi-iz at-ta 
100 CEg Sup-S-ih kab-ta-ta¥ lib-bu-us lip-pu-us 
101 CEg Sum-ma-ma la §e-ma-ta a-mat-ka 
102 CEg] d-mat un-nen-ni at-me-Sim-ma S-i lip-pa-ds-ha 
103 CEg iS-me-ma vik-ri abi-S% an-Sar 
104 CEg] is-bat har-ra-an-Sd-ma u-ru-ubh-S4 us-tar-di 
105 CEg] iLlik ‘a-num Sib-ku-uS ti-amat i-Se---am-ma 
106 CEg] u-sib us-ha-ri-ir-ma i-tu-ra ar-ki§ 
107 CEg] i-ru-um-ma mah-ra abi a-l[i-d]i-3% an-Sdr 
108 CEg] un-nen-na is-ba-tam-ma i-zak-kar-s% 
109 Eg a-bi v-ta-at-tir-ma ti-amat [ep-Se-ta-Sa e]li-ia 
110 g ma-lak-Sa e-Se-?-e-ma ul ‘i'-[mah-har si-ip-t]i 
lll g gap-Sa e-mu-qa-Sui ma-[la-ta a|-di-"ru’ 
112 ¢g pu-hur du-un-nu-na-at-ma u[l ia-ar-S]i ma-am-man 
113 ¢g la na-si-ir tuk-ka-Sa §[e-b]a-am-m|[a] 
114 g a-dur-ma ri-ig-ma-Sa a-tu-[ra a]r-ki-is 
115. ¢ a-bi e tu-us-ta-ni-ih tu-u-[ur] Su-pur-Si 
116 ¢g e-muq si-in-ni-is-ti lu-u du-un-nu-na [u]l ma-la $4 zik-vi 
117 g ru-um-mi ki-is-ri-Sa mil-ka-Sa ‘su-pu-uh' at-ta 
118 fgJ la-am qa-ti-Sa um-mi-du i-na mu-uh-hi-ni 


83 J: J'weli 84 J: |x izakkar’-[ 85 J: ]-ta-Saeli-[ 86 J:-mJa-har Sip-[ 88 J: ’aariman-m[a 91 J: tu-r]u 
92 J: ])x mala 94 E:-ti3]d 95 g: uz-SU-zi-i¥ (so copy) 96 E: ma-i-Si 97 g: ka-a-nu-ti ka-Si-3ui qar-ra-du 
98 C:e-"mu-qa-Su' lam[ah- g: e-mu-qd-Su la ma-ah-ru ti-bu-Su 99 C: -ujh-ma mut-t-i§ E: mut-tt, i-ziz-za 


Eniama Eli§ Tablet II 


81 Ea went, he perceived the tricks of Tiamat, 


82 [He stopped], fell silent, and turned back. 
83 [He] entered the presence of august AnSar 
84 Penitently addressing him, 
85 “[My father], Tiamat’s deeds are too much for me. 
86 I perceived her planning, but [my] incantation was not equal (to it). 
87 Her strength is mighty, she is full of dread, 
88 She is altogether very strong, none can go against her. 
89 Her very loud noise does not diminish, 
90 I became afraid of her cry and turned back. 
91 My father, do not lose hope, send a second person against her. 
92 Though a woman’s strength is very great, it is not equal to a man’s. 
93 Disband her cohorts, break up her plans 
94 Before she lays her hands on us.” 
95 Anifar cried out in intense fury, 
96 Addressing Anu his son, 
97 “Honoured son, hero, warrior, 
98 Whose strength is mighty, whose attack is irresistible, 
99 Hasten and stand before Tiamat, 
100 Appease her reins that her heart may relax. 
101 Ifshe does not harken to your words, 
102 Address to her words of petition that she may be appeased.” 
103 He heard the speech of An§ar his father, 
104 He took the road to her, proceeded on the route to her. 
105 Anu went, he perceived the tricks of Tiamat, 
106 He stopped, fell silent, and turned back. 
107 He entered the presence of Anar, the father who begat him, 
108 Penitently addressing him. 
109 “My father, Tiamat’s [deeds] are too much for me. 
110 I perceived her planning, but my [incantation] was not [equal] (to it). 
111 Her strength is mighty, she is [full] of dread, 
112 She is altogether very strong, no one [can go against] her. 
113. Her very loud noise does not diminish, 
114 I became afraid of her cry and turned back. 
115. My father, do not lose hope, send another person against her. 
116 Though a woman’s strength is very great, it is not equal to a man’s. 
117  Disband her cohorts, break up her plans, 
118 Before she lays her hands on us.” 


100 E: -Si]h’ g: kab-ta-tu-us-ma_ C: lib-b[u- 101 C:Se-mat 102 C: ]-né-[ni a]t-me-Si-ma  g: |-pa-as-ha 
103 C:-i]k'-ri gs a-bi-Su = 104 C: kalskal; 'u'-rub-Sa_ g: har-ra-an-Sti-ma t-ru-ub-i 105 E: ti-d-wa-ti 
106 g:-ki-i]J¥ 107 C:majhri 118 J:umml[e f: um-mi-di ina mub-hi-i-[x] 
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119 fgJ us-ha-ri-ir-ma an-Sdr qaq-qa-vi i-na-at-ta-al 

120 fglJ i-kam-ma-am a-na “é-a u-na-Si qaqqad-su 
121 felJ pa-ah-ru-ma “é-gi-gi ka-li-Su-nu ‘a-nu-uk-[k]i 

122 fglJ Sap-ta-Su-nu ku-ut-tu-ma-ma ga-li-is us-[bu] 
123 fel) ilu a-a-um-ma ul ia-ar ki in x 

124 felJ ma-ha-ri-i§ ti-amat ul us-si i-na Sap-ti-[Su] 
125 felJ tv be-lum an-Sdr a-bi ilani rabitti 

126 DelJl ka-mi-il lib-ba-Svi-ma ul i-Sas-si ma[n|-ma-a|n] 
127 DdelJl ap-lum ga-as-ru mu-tir-ru gi-mil-lu a-bi-[Su] 

128 DdelJl ha-’-i§ tuq-ma-te dmariutuk qar-du 

129 DdelJl [i]l-si-ma “é-a a-Sar pi-vis-ti-S% 

130 DdGglIJIZ [ka]-inim-ma-ak lib-bi-Su i-ta-mi-svi 

131 DdGglJ [“|maratuk ™mil-ka Se-mi abi-ka 

132 DdGgl]J at-ta-ma ma-ri mu-nap-pi-su lib-bi-su 

133 aDdGelJ [mu]t-ti-i§ an-Sdr qit-ru-bi-if te-he-e-ma 

134 aDdGelJ [e]-pu-uS pi-[k]a i-zu-za e-ma-ru-uk-ka ni-i-hu 
135 aDdGelJ ih-du-ma be-lum a-na a-ma-tu, a-bi-Su 

136 abDdGglJ it-he-e-ma it-ta-zi-iz ma-ha-ri¥ an-Sdr 

137 abcDdGHJ  i-mur-Su-ma an-Sdr lib-ba-Su ti-ub-ba-a-ti im-la 
138 abcDdGH]J iS-Si-iq Sap-ti-Su a-di-ra-Su ut-te-es-si 

139 abcDdGHJ — a-bi la Suk-tu-mat pi-ti Sa-ap-tu-uk 

140 abcDdGH]J lu-ul-lik-ma lu-Sa-am-sa-a macla lib-bi-ka 

141 abcDdH an-Sdr la Suk-tu-mat pi-ti Sa-ap-tu-uk 

142 abcDdH lul-lik-ma la-Sa-am-sa-a macla lib-bi-ka 

143 abcDdGHJ aati zik-ri ta-ha-ra-Su vi-Se-si-ka 

144 abcDdGH]J u ti-amat 54 si-in-ni-Sa-tu, ia-ar-ka i-na kak-ku 
145 abcDdGHJ [abi] ba-nuw-vi hi-di & Su-li-il 

146 abcDdGHJ ki-Sa-ad ti-amat ur-ru-hi-i§ ta-kab-ba-as at-ta 
147 abcDdG [an|-Sar ba-nu-% hi-di % Su-li-il 

148 abcDdGK ki-Sad ti-amat ur-ru-hi-is ta-kab-ba-as at-ta 
149 abcDGK a-lik ma-a-ru mu-du-ti gi-mir uz-ni 

150 abcDdGK ti-amat Su-up-si-ih ina te-e-ka el-lu 

151 abecDdGK _ ri-kab u,-me ur-ru-hi-i§ Su-tar-di-ma 

152 abcDGK pa-nu-us-8i la ut-tak-ka-Su te-e-ri dr-ka-ni¥ 


121 J: °ZA.ZA kali-Si-n[u 122 f:nundum™-Su-nu J: -tla-%i-u[n- 1: -SJueun J: "qa-lif’ 123 1: laax[ J: iJa-ra 
f:kix [x] g:kix [x (x)] 124 J:-r]i¥ 125 (f)g:ra-bi-v-[ 126 1: lib-ba-Su-ma |: lib-ba-Su-ma, i-S[a- D: m[a-x-x] 
g:ma-am-ma-[x] 127 I: ].US ga-d&-ra J: gli-mil-liad-[| 128 I: ha-SI'-d¥ 1b: tuq-ma-ti J: “|marduk 130 g:-mja-a 
1: eib-bi-Su J: ib-bi-Si—Z: lib-bi-Su-taemi-Su—-D: |-ta-me-Si 131 J: Se-e-mi sg: abu-ka = 132 I: ma-ru 

d: mu-nap-pi-su lib-b[i- g: lib-bi-Si 133. J: |r bi DD: +] u-bi¥ a: te-he-ma = 134 d:-zJu D: J-uk 

J: -rju-uk ni-i[h]-x a:nii-hi D:ni-ih-ha 135 J: 'a'-m[ata]d’-[S]u D: abi-si 1: -r]luxx[ (divergent) 136 

d: ma-ah-ri-i§ g: -iJ¥ 137 ab: lib-ba-%ui tu-ub-ba-ta c: -SJutu-ub-bla- J: -ulb-ba-ti ab: im-li 138 G: -Si]q Sap-ti-su 
a: Sa-ap-ti-Sub: "Sa’-ap-ti-Su HH: -tle-Su b(D): adi-ra-3i a: ut-te-es-su J: uS-te-es-si. 139 G: SUK"-tu-mat 

H: Su-uk-tu-ma-at pi-i-[ a: pi-ta ab: Sap-tu-uk = cDJ: Sap-tuk =140 c: ‘lul*-likema a: lu-S4-am-sa-a_ G: lu-i-Sam-sa-a 


Eniama Eli§ Tablet II 


119 Ani§ar lapsed into silence, staring at the ground, 


120 Nodding to Ea, shaking his head. 

121 The Igigi and all the Anunnaki had assembled, 

12Z They sat in tight-lipped silence. 

123 No god would go to face..[.. ] 

124 Would go out against Tiamat....[.. ] 

125 Yet the lord An§ar, the father of the great gods, 

126 Was angry in his heart, not summoning any one. 
127. A mighty son, the avenger of [his] father, 

128 He who hastens to war, the warrior Marduk, 

129 Easummoned (him) to his private chamber 

130 To explain to him his plans. 

131 “Marduk, give counsel, listen to your father. 

132 You are my son, who gives me pleasure, 

133. Go reverently before AnSar, 

134 Speak, take your stand, appease him with your glance.” 
135 Bél rejoiced at his father’s words, 

136 He drew near and stood in the presence of AnSar. 
137 AnfSar saw him, his heart filled with satisfaction, 

138 He kissed his lips and removed his fear. 

139 “My father do not hold your peace, but speak forth, 
140 I will go and fulfil your desires! 

141 An§ar, do not hold your peace, but speak forth, 

142 I will go and fulfil your desires! 

143. Which man has drawn up his battle array against you? 
144 And will Tiamat, who is a woman, attack you with (her) weapons? 
145 [My father], begetter, rejoice and be glad, 

146 Soon you will tread on the neck of Tiamat! 

147 An&ar, begetter, rejoice and be glad, 

148 Soon you will tread on the neck of Tiamat!” 

149 “Go, my son, conversant with all knowledge, 

150 Appease Tiamat with your pure spell, 

151 Ride the storms, proceed without delay, 

152 And with an appearance which cannot be repelled turn her back.” 


(c)H: lu-Sam-sa-a_ abD: lib-bi-ka 141-142 GJ:om. 141 H: la]-‘a’ Su-uk-tu-ma-at pi-i-[ a: pi-ta ab: Sap-tu-uk 
cD: Sap-tuk 142 b:lwulllik-emja a: lu-Sd-am-sa-a_ cH: lu-Sam-sa-a abD: lib-bi-ka 143 G: zik-eru H: zJi-ik-ru 
dH: ta-ha-za-Su a: u-Se-si-ma (for —ku’) 144 H: Sa sin-ni-Sa-at a: si-in-ni-Sa-at G: sin-ni-Sat  c: sin-niS-a-" tu" 
G(H): -ar-ka D(J): ina **kakki 145 G:ba-nu-u H:hwti-du J: ‘uSwlil’ D: |-lil 146 c: ki-Sad G: wrru-hi¥ 
147 G: ba-nu-u hi-di Su-[ D: Swlil 148 b: ki-Xa-ad G: ur-ru-hi¥ 149 a(b):]-ri G: mu-du-u ab: gim-ri 
ab(G): uznu 150 G: Sup-Si-ha c: Sup-Si-hu K:]-ha abe:i-na d: te-e-ki D(G):el-li 151 a: u,mlu 

G: ur-ru-hi¥ 152 b: -talk-ka-Sa G: ut-tak-ka-S4 cK: -kJa-ru_K: te-e-er_ b: te-e[r D: -i]r ar-ka-ni¥ 

GK: ar-ka-nu-us — c: dr-ka-nu-u¥ 
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153 abcDFGK — ih-du-ma be-lum a-na a-mat a-bi-s% 
154 abcDdFGKm i-li-is lib-ba-Svi-ma a-na abi-8ui i-zak-kar 
155 abecDFGKm__ [b]e-lu, ilani™™ Si-emat ilani™® rabiti™™ 


156 abcDFGKm Sum-ma-ma a-na-ku mu-tir gi-mil-li-ku-un 

157 abcDFGKm_  a-kam-me ti-amat-ma u-bal-lat ka-a-Svi-un 

158 abcDFGKm Suk-na-ma pu-uh-ra Su-te-ra i-ba-a Sim-ti 

159 abcDFGL ina up-Su-ukkin-na-ki mit-ha-ri§ ha-di§ tis-ba-ma 

160 abcDFGL ep-Su pi-ia ki-ma ka-tu-nu-ma Si-ma-ta lu-Sim-"ma' 
161 abcFGL la ut-tak-kar mim-mu-ti a-ban-nu-u a-na-ku 

162 abcFGL d-a i-tur a-a in-nen-na-a sé-kar Sap-ti-ia 


153 b:ih-du"u'[ G:be-li b:4e[n d:i]lna ak: a-bi-Su G:abisi 154 c: lib-ba-Su-ma a: lJib-ba-Su-ma 

K: -SJuema m:] xx [abli-Su b(F): abi-[ ack: abi-si 155 b:en.me[S G: [d]t’-a f(K): ila@ni! abG: nam.mes 
(b)FK: ilani? K: rabfiti 156 F: ana-ku b(m): mlu-tir-ru 157 b: a-kam-ma_ ab(m): ti-amat-am-ma_ C: tam-tam-ma 
ac: ka-a-Su-un G:ka-tu-un 158 b: Suk-na-a-ma pu-ub-ru a: |-tih-ru Su-te-er ba-?__ bm: Su-te-er ba-a 

G: 8uti-ra ib-ba-a a: Sim-tum 159 be:i-na b: up-Su-GISGAL"-na-kam — L: up-Su-ukkin-na-“kw’ 

a: -SJu-ukkin-na-kam mit-ha-ri-i§ b: ha-di-[ a: ha-di-i§ ti-i§-"ba’-ma_ 160 b: ep-Sa__L: ep-Su, kima 

a: ka-a-tu-nu-ma Si-ma-tum  cG: Si-emat aD: lu-Si-im— sc: lu-“Sim_) 161 F: mim-mu-u ab: mi-im-mu-ti 

abe: a-ban-nu-tic: ‘ana-ku’ 162 b:i-tu-ur F:i-in-nen-na-a a: in-né-na-a, Sa-ap-ti-ia 


Commentaries ! 
1 ku] AGAB k[ub-b]u-tum [ LAGAB pu-uJh-hu-r[u] (Z) 
130 — li-li-su Sa [x (x)] x Sa Se mahar ‘é-a[...] x x [ (x) ] (Z) 


Textual notes on pp. 472-473. 


1. The list of commentary manuscripts is on pp. 135f. 


153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 


Eniama Eli§ Tablet II 73 


Bel rejoiced at his father’s words, 

With glad heart he addressed his father, 
“Lord of the gods, Destiny of the great gods, 

If I should become your avenger, 
If I should bind Tiamat and preserve you, 

Convene an assembly, and proclaim for me an exalted destiny. 
Sit, all of you, in Up8u’ukkinakku with gladness. 

And let me, with my utterance, decree destinies instead of you. 
Whatever I instigate must not be changed. 

Nor may my command be nullified or altered.” 


Tablet IT] 


Manuscripts 
Symbol Publication Obverse Reverse 
Assyrian Sites 
Nineveh (Ashurbanipal) 
A = K 3473+79-7-8, 294+ Rm 615 1-85 86-138 
S. A. Smith, Miscellaneous Assyrian Texts 
(Leipzig, 1887) 1-5; CT 13 7-9 
B = K 6650+13782 38-61 (or: 96-119) 
CT 13 9 (6650); Pl. 15 (13782) 
C =K 8575 69-76 77-85 
Cr isd 
Assur 
D = VAT 10663 1-13 127-138 
KAR 173 
Babylonian Sites, regular tablets 
a = BM 61429+82894 (82-9-18, 1403+6316+83-1-21, 1-61 62-128 
57) (om. 16-51) = (om. 77-123) 
CT 13 13 (1403); STC II xxv—xxviii 
(1403+6316); Pl. 15 (82894) 
b = BM 42285 (81-7-1, 45) 46-68 69-87 
STC II xxx—xxxiii 
c = BM 93017 (88-4-19, 13) 47-77 78-105 
CT 13 10-11, coll. on Pl. 15 
d = BM 33697 (Rm IV 255) 68-76 80-83 
Pl. 15 
e=F3 127-138 
Pl: 15 
Kish 
f = Kish 1926 375 77-93 


OECT VI xxxvii; Pl. 15 


4 


75 


Enuma Elis Tablet III 
Symbol Publication 
Babylonian Sites, extracts on exercise tablets 

g = BM 37960 (80-6-17, 1677) 3-10 
Pl. 16 

h = BM 76640 (AH 83-1-18, 2011) 14-16 
Pl. 16 

i= K 20949 14-19 
Pl. 16 

j = BM 55072 (82-5-22, 1404) 64-72 
Pl. 16 

k = BM 65461 (82-9-18, 5448+AH 83-1-18, 2116) 64-72 
CT 13 12 (2116); STC II xxxiv (both); 
Pl. 16 
(j and k do not belong to the same tablet) 

1 = BM 50711 (82-3-23, 1703) 67-70 
Pl. 16 

m = BM 68434 (82-9-18, 8432) 125-127 
Pl. 16 


Lines quoted in the commentaries 


Z: 53, 54, 55, 134, 135 
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Tablet III 
1 AaD an-Sdr pa-a-Su i-pu-Sam-ma 
2 AaD a-na ‘ka-ka suk-kal-li-Su a-ma-tu t-zak-kar 
3 AaDg tka-ka suk-kal-lum mu-ti-ib ka-bat-ti-ia 
4 AaDg a8-ri¥ “lah-mu t “la-ha-mu ka-a-ta lu-us-pur-ka 
5 AaDg [i-t]e---a mu-da-a-ta ti-is-bu-ru te-le-’e 
6 AaDg ilani™® abbé™*-ia Su-bi-ka ana mah-ri-i[a] 
7 AaDg [li]-bu-ku-nim-ma ilani™® na-gab-Su-un 
8 AaDg li-Sa-na lis-ku-nu ina qé-re-e-ti liS-bu 
9 AaDg a5-na-an li-ku-lu lip-ti-qu ku-ru-un-nu 
10 AaDeg a-na [*ma]rituk mu-tir gi-mil-li-%i-nu li-Si-mu Sim-tum 
11 AaD i-ir a-lik “ka-ka qud-me-Sti-nu i-ziz-ma 
12 AaD [mim-mu-ti] a-zak-ka-ru-ka Su-un-na-a a-na Sa-a-Su-un 
13 AaD an-Sdr ma-ru-ku-nu vi-ma-”-i-ra-an-ni 
14 Aahi [te-ret] libbi-Su u-Sa-as-bi-ra-an-ni ia-a-ti 
15 Aahi [um-ma ti-a]mat a-lit-ta-ni i-zir-ra-an-na-si 
16 Ahi [pu-uh-ru Sit]-ku-na-at-ma ag-gi§ lab-bat 
17 Ai “is-hu-ru-Sim"-ma ilani gi-mir-Si-un 
18 Ai a-di $4 at-tu-nu tab-na-a i-da-84 al-ka 
19 Ai im-ma-as-ru-nim-ma i-du-u§ ti-amat te-bu-ti-ni 
20 A ex-zu kap-du la sa-ki-pu mu-S4 u im-ma 
21 A na-Su-ti tam-ha-ri na-zar-bu-bu lab-bu 
22 A ukkin-na Sit-ku-nu-ma i-ban-nu-ti su-la-a-[ti] 
23 A um-mu hu-bur pa-te-qat ka-la-[ma] 
24 A us-rad-di ka-ak-ki la mab-vi it-ta-lad musm|ahhi"] 
2D zaq-tu-ma Sin-ni la pa-du-vi at-ta-"7i" 
26 A im-tu ki-ma da-mi zu-mur-su-nu us-ma-al-l[i] 
27 A usumgalli™® na-ad-ru-u-ti pul-ha-a-ti v-Sal-bis-[ma] 
28 A me-lam-me us-tas-Sd-a e-li¥ um-tas-[ Sil] 
29 A a-mir-Sti-nu Sar-ba-ba lis-har-[mi-im] 
30 A zu-mur-su-nu lis-tah-hi-tam-ma la i-né--u i-rat-su-[un] 
31 A us-ziz ba-a-mu mus-hus-Su u “la-ha-[mu] 
bb Pa’ u,-gal-lu, uridimmu u gir-tab-li-u,- [lu] 
33 A u,-mi da-ab-ru-ti ku -li-u,.-lu u ku-sa-rik-[kum|] 
34 A na-d§ *kakki la pa-di-i la a-di-ru ta-h[a-zi] 
35 A gap-5d te-re-tu-Sd la ma-har Si-na-‘a'-[ma] 
36 A ap-pu-un-na-ma e§-ten e§-re-tum kima Su-a-tv us-t[ab-%i] 


1 IF: pa-a-%i a: i-pu-Sa-[ 2 D: suk[kalli]-3i a: a-ma-tum i[zy- 3 D: sukkallu Aa: mu-tib 4 g: -i]§ lah-muu 
D:om.t; ka-a-Sé 5 9: mu-daati D:te-es-bu-ra 6 g: [ila]ni ab-bé-e' Su-bi-ku a: alb-bé-e-a_ D: ina 

a:a-nama-ab-ri-ila A: mab-ri-ka 7 (A)ag: ilani D: na-gab-%i-u[n a: na-ga-ab-Su-un 8 ag: -SJa-nu li-is-ku-nu 
a:i-na g: qére-tli. a: lu-us-bu -D: Iuw-us-[ 9 g: Ieip-ti-[ A:kwru-na 10 D: an-Sdr a: mu-tir-ri gi-mil-li-Su-nu 


MONDNWNMN BW WH rr 


24 
25 
26 
24 
28 
29 
30 
a1 
a2 
33 
34 
35 
36 


Enima Elis Tablet II 


AnSar opened his mouth 

And addressed Kaka, his vizier, 
“Vizier Kaka, who gratifies my pleasure, 

I will send you to Lahmu and Lahamu. 
You are skilled in making inquiry, learned in address. 

Have the gods, my fathers, brought to my presence. 
Let all the gods be brought, 

Let them confer as they sit at table. 
Let them eat grain, let them drink ale, 

Let them decree the destiny for Marduk their avenger. 
Go, be gone, Kaka, stand before them, 

And repeat to them [all] that I tell you: 
‘An§Sar, your son, has sent me, 

And I am to explain his plans. 
“lThus], Tiamat our mother has conceived a hatred for us, 

She has established [a host] in her savage fury. 
All the gods have turned to her, 

Even those you (pl.) begat also take her side. 
They..... and took the side of Tiamat, 

Fiercely plotting, unresting by night and day, 
Lusting for battle, raging, storming, 

They set up a host to bring about conflict. 
Mother Hubur, who forms everything, 

Supplied irresistible weapons, and gave birth to giant serpents. 
They had sharp teeth, they were merciless. . . , 

With poison instead of blood she filled their bodies. 
She clothed the fearful monsters with dread, 

She loaded them with an aura and made them godlike. 
(She said,) ‘Let their onlooker feebly perish, 

May they constantly leap forward and never retire.’ 
She created the Hydra, the Dragon, the Hairy Hero, 

The Great Demon, the Savage Dog, and the Scorpion-man, 
Fierce demons, the Fish-man, and the Mighty Bull, 

Carriers of merciless weapons, fearless in the face of battle. 
Her commands were tremendous, not to be resisted. 

Altogether she made eleven of that kind. 


A: 8u-Si-nu, Sim-ta 11 D: qud-m[i-x]-nu a: qu-ud-mi-Su-nu i-zi-izma_ 12 aD: traces of mimmii D: a-[x-x]-ka 
A: ana Sd-a-Su-un 14 h:-t]u, lib-bi-Su A: |-Sd-as-bi-ra-an-ni 15 hi: alit-ti-a-| a: a-lit-ta-nu 1-zi-ir-ra-an-na-a-ti 
i: -a]n-na-a-ti 16 i: -gi]§/i]¥ la-ab-bat 17 i:-mli-irSu-un 18 i:all-ku 19 i: -bli-vni' 
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37 A ina ilani bu-uk-ri-8a Su-ut ‘iS"-kun-Si [pu-uh-ra] 

38 AB u-Sd-d&-qt “qin-gu ina bi-vi-"81'- [nu S4-a-8% u §-ra[b-bi] 
39 AB ‘a'-li-kut mah-ri pa-an um-ma-ni m[wu-ir-ru-t]i plu-ub-ru] 
40 AB [na-d]§ *kakkims’ ti-is-bu-tu ti-| bu-vi a-na-an-ti] 

41 AB [Su-ut] tam-ha-ri ra-ab sik-|ka-tu-t-ti] 

42 AB [ip-qid|-ma qa-tus-Su u-Se-si-ba-ds-| $v ina kar-vi] 

43 AB [ad-d]i ta-a-ka ina pubur ilani ‘u"-[Sar-bi-ka] 

44 AB [ma]-"li'-ku-ut ilani gim-rat-su-nu qa-tus-§[v' us-mal-li] 
45 AB [lu-u] Sur-ba-ta-ma ha-?i-ri e-du-[u at-ta] 

46 ABb li-ir-tab-bu-vi zik-ru-ka eli kali-Si-nu “4a'-n[u-uk-ki] 
47 ABbc id-din-Sum-ma tuppi Simati™® i-ra-tu-us v-Sat-mi-ih 

48 ABbc ka-ta qibit(dug,-ga)-ka la in-nen-na-a li-kun si-it pi-i-ka' 
49 ABbc in-na-nu ‘gin-gu Su-us-qu-ti [l]e-qu-vi e-nu-ti 

50 ABbc an ilani maré ™*-4 Si-ma-ta i<-ti-[mu] 

51 ABbc ep-Su pi-ku-nu ‘girra li-ni-ih-ha 

52 AaBbc im-tuk-<nu) kit-mu-ra ma-ag-Sd-vi lis-rab-bi-ib 

53 AaBbcZ = d8-pur-ma “a-num ul i-le---a ma-har-Sa 

54 AaBbcZ dnu-dim-mud i-dur-ma t-tu-ra dy-ki§ 

55 AaBbeZ  ?-ir “*marittuk apkal ilani ma-ru-ku-un 

56 AaBbc ma-ha-ri§ ti-amat lib-ba-Svi a-ra ub-la 

57 AaBbc ep-Su pi-i-sv i-ta-ma-a a-na ia-a-ti 

58 AaBbc Sum-ma-ma a-na-ku mu-tir gi-mil-li-ku-un 

59 AaBbc a-kam-me ti-amat-ma u-bal-lat ka-Svi-un 

60 AaBbc Suk-na-a-ma pu-uh-ru Su-ti-va i-ba-a Sim-ti 

61 AaBbc i-na up-Su-ukkin-na-ki mit-ha-ris ha-di§ tis-ba-ma 

62 Aabc ep-Su pi-ia ki-ma ka-tu-nu-ma Si-ma-tu lu-Sim-ma 

63 Aabc la ut-tak-kar mim-mu-ti a-ban-nu-vi a-na-ku 

64 Aabcjk d-a i-tur a-a in-nen-na-a sé-kar Sap-ti-ia 

65 Aabcjk hu-um-ta-nim-ma Si-mat-ku-nu dr-hif Si-ma-sti 

66 Aabcjk lil-lik-ma lim-hu-ra na-kar-ku-nu dan-nu 

67 Aabcjkl — il-lik *ka-ka ur-ha-Su u-Sar-di-ma 

68 Aabcdjkl a8-ris lah-mu u “la-ha-mu ilani ab-bé-e-Su 


69 AabCcdjkl us-kin-ma i¥-Siq qaq-qa-ra ma-har-Su-un 

70 AabCecdjkl i-Sir iz-za-ay t-zak-kar-Su-un 

71 AabCedjk an-Sér-ma ma-ru-ku-nu ti-ma-”-ir-an-ni 

72 AabCedjk te-ret lib-bi-Sv u-Sa-as-bi-ra-an-ni ia-a-ti 


40 B: ]-"e' *kakki 44 A: gi-mir[ 45 A:ha?i-[ 47 B:-diln-Su-ma 48 Tablet (b): pi-i-%% 50 B: dumu-dumu-%d 
c: ma-re-e-d Si-ma-ti  (B)b: Si-ma-ti.b: us-ti-vi «51 B: -pel¥ pi-i-ku-nu cc: pi-kuenu Ab: ‘gi8-bar Be: SBIL.GI 


52 A: AS kitmu-ri a: | kit-mu-ru ma-ag-Sa-ri li-ra-ab-bi-ib_ B: ma-ag-8d-ra_ 53 


A: ‘a-nu-um (B)Z: ‘a-nam 


azi-le--im bZ:i-le--i- B: i-le--"e’ —b: ma-ha-ar-Sa_-Z: ma-har-Sa_ 54 a: i-du-ur-ma_Z: i-diir-ma, av-ki¥_B: alr- 


b: ar-kiif 55 A:ap-kallu BZ: ilani™® 56 a: |-"ri'-if c: ti-ca-wa-ti lib-ba-su 


a: li-ib-ba-Su_— b: lib-ba-Su 


57 A:ep-Su Aa: pi-i-Su 58 a: mu-tir-ri 59 c:tam-tam-ma_a(b): ti-amat-am-ma |b: ka-a-Su-un 
60 c: Suk-na-ma pu-uh-ra_a(b): pu-tith-ru a: Su-te-r[a_ 61 c: ina up-Su-ukkin-na-ku a: -ukki]n-na-kam m-it-ha-ri-[ 


Enima Elis Tablet III 


37 Among the gods, her sons, whom she constituted her [host], 


38 She exalted Qingu and magnified [him] among them. 

39 The leadership of the army, the direction of the host, 

40 The bearing of weapons, campaigning, the mobilization of [conflict], 
41 The chief executive power of battle, supreme command, 

42 She [entrusted] to him and set him [on a throne]. 

43 ‘Ihave cast the spell for you and exalted you in the host of the gods, 
44 [I have delivered] to you(!) the rule of all the gods. 

45 You are indeed exalted, my spouse, you are renowned, 

46 Let your command prevail over all the Anunnaki.’ 

47 She gave him the Tablet of Destinies and fastened it to his breast, 
48 (Saying) ‘Your order may not be changed, let the utterance of your mouth be firm.’ 
49 After Qingu was elevated and had acquired the power of Anuship 
50 He decreed the destinies for the gods, her sons: 

51 ‘May the utterance of your mouths subdue the fire-god, 

52 May your poison by its accumulation put down aggression.’ 

53 Isent Anu, but he could not face her. 

54 Nudimmud took fright and retired. 

55 Marduk, the sage of the gods, your son, has come forward, 

56 He has determined to meet Tiamat. 

57 He has spoken to me and said, 

58 ‘If I should become your avenger, 

59 If I should bind Tiamat and preserve you, 

60 Convene an assembly, and proclaim for me an exalted destiny. 
61 Sit, all of you, in UpSw’kkinakku with gladness. 

62 And let me, with my utterance, decree destinies instead of you. 
63 Whatever I instigate must not be changed. 

64 Nor may my command be nullified or altered.’ 

65 Quickly, now, decree your destiny for him without delay, 

66 That he may go and face your powerful enemy.’” 

67 Kaka went. He directed his steps 

68 To Lahmu and Lahamu, the gods his fathers. 

69 He prostrated himself, he kissed the ground before them, 

70 He got up, saying to them as he stood, 

71 “An§8ar, your son, has sent me, 

72 And I am to explain his plans. 


b: ha-di-i¥ ta-a¥-ba-ma 62 a:ka-a-t[u- b: Si-ema-tum lu-Si-im 63 a: mi-im-mu-ti_ 64 a: |-tu-ur_ j: |-né-na-a 
b: Sap-tii 65 a: dr-hi-i§  bjk: ar-hiiS b: Se-ma-Su 66 Ac: lil-lik = b: SJAR na-kar-ku-nu 67 c: ur-ha-si 
68 d:al¥- a:u  c: Sla-ha-me ilani™® abbe"’-8% 69 al: i8-Si-iq  bjk: qaq-qa-ru. C:-qJa‘ri’ c: §d-pal-Si-un 
70 d:i-Siir a: |-ir ci ik-misiz-zizma 1: 1S xaaz cz ezak-kar-Si-un j: i]e’-zak-k[ar- 71 A: an-Sdr 

c: ma-ri-ku-enu ak: ti-ma-*-i-ra-an-[_j: |-ra-an-n[i] 72 d: te-re-e-ti a: -rle-x libbi-Su— c: t-Sd-as-bir-an-ni 

C: |-Sd-as-bi-ra-an-ni 
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73 AabCcd = um-ma ti-amat a-lit-ta-ni i-zir-ra-an-na-Si 


74. AabCcd pu-uh-ru Sit-ku-na-at-ma ag-ei§ la-ab-bat 

75 AabCecd — is-hu-ru-Sim-ma ilani gi-mir-Si-un 

76 AabCcd a-di $4 at-tu-nu tab-na-a i-da-Sa al-ku 

77 AbCcf im-ma-as-ru-nim-ma i-du-u§ ti-amat te-bu-ni 

78 AbCcf ex-zu kap-du la sa-ki-pu mu-Sa t im-mu 

79 AbCcf na-Su-ti tam-ha-ri na-zar-bu-bu la-ab-bu 

80 AbCcdf ukkin-na Sit-ku-nu-ma i-ban-nu-ti su-la-a-ti 

81 AbCcdf = um-mu hu-bur pa-ti-qat ka-la-ma 

82 AbCcdf us-rad-di ®*kakki la mah-ru it-ta-lad musmahhi™® 

83 AbCcdf — zaq-tu-ma Sin-ni la pa-du-ti at-ta-”-i 

84 AbCcf im-tui ki-ma da-mi zu-mur-Su-nu us-ma-al-li 

85 AbCcf usumgalli™® na-ad-ru-ti pul-ha-a-ti u-Sal-bis-ma 

86 Abcf me-lam-me us-tas-Sd-a -liS um-tas-Sil 

87 Abcf a-mir-Sti-nu Sar-ba-ba li-ih-har-mi-im 

88 Acf zu-mur-su-nu lis-tah-hi-tam-ma la i-né--%i irat-su-un 

89 Acf us-ziz ba-a¥-mu dmushussi"® u ‘la-ha-mi 

90 Acf ugalli»® uridimmi™™ wu gir-tab'-li-u, .-lu 

91 Acf iumi™® da-ab-ru-ti ku-li-u,.-lu u ku.-"Sa,-rak’-ki 

92 Acf na-ds kak-ku la pa-di-i la a-di-ru ta-ha-zi 

93 Acf gap-84 te-re-tu-Sd la ma-har Si-na-ma 

94 Ac ap-pu-na-ma is-ten e-ret ki-ma Su-a-tu us-tab-&i 

95 Ac ina ilani bu-uk-ri-Sa Su-ut is-ku-nu-si pu-ub-ri 

96 Ac u-Sd-ds-qi “qin-gu ina bi-rvi-Si-nu Sd-a-8u us-rab-bi-if 

97 Ac a-li-kut ma-har pa-an um-ma-ni mu-ir-ru-tu pubri 

98 Ac na-Se-e *kakki ti-is-bu-tu te-bu-ti a-na-an-tu 

99 Ac Su-ut tam-ha-ra ra-ab sik-ka-tu-ti 
100 Ac ip-qid-ma qa-tus-Sti u-Se-Si-ba-ds-8u ina kar-vi 
101 Ac ad-di ta-a-ka ina pubur ilani i-Sar-bi-ka 
102 Ac mac-li-kut ilani gim-rat-su-nu qa-tuk-ka us-mdlli 
103 Ac lu-vi Sur-ba-ta-ma ha-i-ri e-du-ui at-ta 
104 Ac li-ir-tab-bu-vi zik-ru-‘ka eli ka-li-Sv'-nu “a-"nu-uk-ki' 
105 Ac “id-din'-Sum-ma tuppi Simati™® li-ra-tu-us v-Sat-mi-ih] 
106 A ka-ta qibit(dug,-ga)-ka la i[n-nen-na-a li-kun si-it pi-i-ka] 
107 A in-na-na “gin-gu Su-us-q[u-ti le-qu-vi e-nu-ti] 
108 A an ilani maré™-Sa Si-[ma-ta is-ti-mu] 


73 d:um-mu a: a-lit-ta-nu -zi-ir-ra-an-ne-ti_—b: iz-zi-ir-ra-an-na-a-ti 74 c: pu-uh-ra_ di: pu-vih-ru 

a: S-it-ku-na-at-ma_ (a)b: ag-gi-if§. C:lab-bat 75 ab: gi-mi-irSu-nu 76 c:i-da-Sd C:i-da-a-Su_ b: al-ka 

77 Cri-dv-i ta-d-wa-ti f:ta-ad-[ c: ti-a-wa-ti b: te-bi'-ni 78 c: musi f: mu-S[u’ C: mu-Sdu—sc: im-ma 

79 c:tam-hara f:-alm-ha-ra C:lab-bu 80 c: un-ke-en-na_ b:-blan-nu-ma_ c:suwla-a-tum 81 (b)f: pa-ti-qa-at 
b: ka-la-emu 82 d: us-ra-[ f: -a]d-dikak-ku A: gi[8.tukul].meS C:mah-ri c: ma-har, mu8-mah-i__b: mu&-mah 
83 f:Sin-nu b: TA-AT'-?-im 84 A: im-takimada-a-mi c: zu-mur-Si-nu—b: | x x uS-ma-al-la 85 A: gal-GIRI'™= 


Enima Elis Tablet III 


73 ‘Thus, Tiamat our mother has conceived a hatred for us, 


714 She has established a host in her savage fury. 

75 All the gods have turned to her, 

76 Even those you (pl.) begat also take her side. 

77 =They..... and took the side of Tiamat, 

78 Fiercely plotting, unresting by night and day, 

79  Lusting for battle, raging, storming, 

80 They set up a host to bring about conflict. 

81 Mother Hubur, who forms everything, 

82 Supplied irresistible weapons, and gave birth to giant serpents. 

83 They had sharp teeth, they were merciless. . . , 

84 With poison instead of blood she filled their bodies. 

85 She clothed the fearful monsters with dread, 

86 She loaded them with an aura and made them godlike. 

87 (She said,) “Let their onlooker feebly perish, 

88 May they constantly leap forward and never retire.” 

89 She created the Hydra, the Dragon, the Hairy Hero, 

90 The Great Demon, the Savage Dog, and the Scorpion-man, 

91 Fierce demons, the Fish-man, and the Mighty Bull, 

92 Carriers of merciless weapons, fearless in the face of battle. 

93 Her commands were tremendous, not to be resisted. 

94 Altogether she made eleven of that kind. 

95 Among the gods, her sons, whom she constituted her host, 

96 She exalted Qingu and magnified him among them. 

97 The leadership of the army, the direction of the host, 

98 The bearing of weapons, campaigning, the mobilization of conflict, 

99 The chief executive power of battle, supreme command, 
100 She entrusted to him and set him on a throne. 
101 “TI have cast the spell for you and exalted you in the host of the gods, 
102 I have delivered to you the rule of all the gods. 
103 You are indeed exalted, my spouse, you are renowned, 
104 Let your command prevail over all the Anunnaki.” 
105 She gave him the Tablet of Destinies and fastened it to his breast, 
106 (Saying) “Your order may not be changed, let the utterance of your mouth be firm.’ 
107 After Qingu was elevated and had acquired the power of Anuship 
108 He decreed the destinies for the gods, her sons: 
f: na-ad-ru-tum pu-ul-ha-a-t[i 86 f: |-mi us-ta¥-Sa-a b: u]m-ta¥-8-il 87 f: -i]r-Su-nu Sar-ba-bi-i8" 


88 A: w-MIR'-Si-nu  f: li-if-tah-hi-tam-m[a 89 f: -zJi-iz-ma_ cc: uz-ziz ba-aS-mi_ A: mus-hus-Su sf: muS-hul8 
90 A: u,gal-lu,ur-idim  f: |-laur-idim-me Tablet (c): gir-UB-lv-u,,lu 91 f: dla-ab-ru-tum 

92 A:giS.tukul.me’ f:padu-[ 93 f: traces 94 A:ap-pu-un-nama 95 A:i-na 97 A: a-li-ku-ut mab-ri 
98 A:na-d§ gi8.tukul.meS 99 A:tam-hari 103 A: lu-u 


d 


81 
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109 A ep-Su pi-i-ku-nu dgirra(gi8-b[ar) [li-ni-ih-ha] 

110 A im-tuk-<nu>! kit-mu-ru ma-ag-[Sd-ra liS-rab-bi-ib] 
1lL A a8-pur-ma ‘a-nu-um ul i-[le-7-a ma-har-¥4] 

112 A tnyu-dim-mud e-dur-ma i-[tu-ra dr-kis] 

113 A i?-ir “marituk ap-kal-[lu ilani ma-ru-ku-un| 

114 A ma-ha-ri§ ti-amat li[b-ba-Su a-ra ub-la] 

11I5 A ep-Su pi-i-Su ‘i'-[ta-ma-a a-na ia-a-ti] 

116A Sum-ma-ma a-na-ku m[u-tir gi-mil-li-ku-un] 

1I7 A a-kam-me ti-amat-m|[a u-bal-lat ka-Su-un| 

118 A Suk-na-a-ma pu-uh-ru §[u-ti-va i-ba-a Sim-ti] 

119 A i-na up-Su-ukkin-na-ki mi[t-ha-rif ha-di ti8-ba-ma] 

120 A ep-Su pi-ia ki-ma k[a-tu-nu-ma Si-ma-ti lu-Sim-ma] 
121 A la ut-tak-kar ‘mim-mu'-u a-ban-nu-ti [a-na-ku] 

122 A ‘a'-a i-tur [a-a i]n-nen-na-a sé-kar §[ap-ti-ia] 
123 A [h]u-um-ta-nim-ma Si-mat-ku-nu dr-hi¥ [Si-ma-si] 

124 Aa [[]il-lik lim-hu-ra na-kar-ku-nu ‘dan'-nu 

125 Aam i§-mu-ma “lah-ha ‘la-ha-mu is-su-tt e-li-tum 

126 Aam de-gi-gi nap-har-si-nu inu-qu mar-si-is 

127 AaDem ~~ m-na-a nak-ra a-di ir-Su-ti si-bi-it t[é-mi-n|i 

128 AaDe la ni-i-di ni-i-ni Sa ti-amat e-p[is-tas] 

129 ADe ig-gar-Su-nim-ma iL-la-[ku-ni] 

130 ADe ilani rabiti ka-li-Si-nu mu-Sim-mu [Simati™] 
131 ADe i-ru-bu-ma mut-ti-is an-Sdr im-lu-u [hi-du-ta] 

132 ADe in-nas-qu ahu u a-hi ina pubri x [ x x ] 

133 ADe li-Sd-nu is-ku-nu ina gé-re-e-ti [us-bu] 

134 ADeZ a5-na-an i-ku-lu ip-ti-qu ku-r[u-un-nu] 

135 ADeZ ar-sa mat-qu u-sa-an-ni-nu ra-ti-Su-[un] 

136 ADe Si-ik-ru ina Sd-te-e ha-ba-su zu-um-|ri] 

137 ADe ma-?-di¥ e-gu-vi ka-bat-ta-Sui-un i-te-el-[sa] 

138 ADe a-na “marituk mu-tir gi-mil-li-%i-nu i-Si-mu Sim-[ta] 


110 A:im-tuk-AS 126 a-SJuu[n 128 D:ni-inu aD(e): 84 D:ti-d-wati e: e-"pi'-is™'-[ 
129 e:-gla-ar-su-nim-[ A: il-lak-[ 130 e: mJe8 gal.meS ka-li-Su-n[u D: mu-[Si]-mu 131. e: mu-ut-ti-i¥ 
132 e: J-a¥quahuua-hu D: ahu uahu, pu-ub-ri 


Commentaries ! 


53 ddi-[kud] a a-na hur-sag-kalam-[ma . . . ] x [x] (Z) 
54 Snarkabtu Sa [‘]8e ir-ru-bu u [us-su-vi] (Z) 

55 dbal Sa [ (x) Ji[..... ] (Z) 

134 ["]"NISAG pa-ta-qu “NI[SAG Sa-qu-ti] (Z) 

135 [a]r-su mir-su sa-na-nu mac-lu-ti r[a'-a-tu lib-bu] (Z) 


1. The list of commentary manuscripts is on pp. 135f. 


109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
Liz 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
{27 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
135 
134 
195 
136 
137 
138 
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“May the utterance of your mouths [subdue] the fire-god, 
May your poison by its accumulation [put down] aggression.” 
I sent Anu, but he could not face her. 
Nudimmud took fright and retired. 
Marduk, the sage of the gods, your son, has come forward, 
He has determined to meet Tiamat. 
He has spoken to me and said, 
“If I should become your avenger, 
If I should bind Tiamat and preserve you, 
Convene an assembly, and proclaim for me an exalted destiny. 
Sit, all of you, in Up8wukkinakku with gladness. 
And let me, with my utterance, decree destinies instead of you. 
Whatever I instigate must not be changed. 
Nor may my command be nullified or altered.” 
Quickly, now, decree your destiny for him without delay, 
That he may go and face your powerful enemy.’” 
When Labha and Lahamu heard, they cried aloud. 
All the Igigi moaned in distress, 
“What has gone wrong that she took this decision about us? 
We did not know what Tiamat was doing.” 
All the great gods who decree destinies 
Gathered as they went, 
They entered the presence of AnSar and became filled with [joy], 
They kissed one another as they . [ . . ] in the assembly. 
They conferred as they [sat] at table, 
They ate grain, they drank ale. 
They stuffed their bellies with sweet cake, 
As they drank beer and felt good, 
They became quite carefree, their mood was merry, 
And they decreed the destiny for Marduk, their avenger. 


133 e: [li-¥d-nJa 135 e:ma-at-q[u 136 D: |-ik-ra e:ina 137 e:i-gu-ti D: i-gu-gu' ka-bat-ta-Si-nu ‘-tel-[ 
138 D: an-Sdr a: -tle"ru’ A: i-Sim-mu 


Quoted Elsewhere 


129 


ig-gar-Su-nim-ma i[l- (MSL XIV 323 7: commentary) 


Textual notes on p. 474. 


Tablet IV 


Manuscripts 
Symbol Publication Obverse Reverse 
Assyrian Sites 
Nineveh (Ashurbanipal) 
A =K 16706 14-23 
PLZ 
B = 79-7-8, 251 35-49 103-107 
Car 1320 
(A and B are parts of the same tablet) 
C = K 3437+Rm 641+Rm II 83 36-83 84-129 
TSBA IV (1876) v—vi (3437 only): Delitzsch, 
Lesestiicke! (3437 only), 782-83 (ditto) 
°97-99 (3437+641); CT 13 16-19 (all) 
D = K 5420c 74-92 93-119 
TSBA IV (1876) vi; CT 13 21 
E=K 11863 136-146 
PLA? 
Assur 
F = VAT 10552+10659+10660 17-45 
KAR 316 (10659 only); AfO 16 (1952/53) 
323 and xiv (all) 
G = VAT 10898 39-54 105-121 
KAR 318 
J = VAT 11857 44-54 
Pl.17 
H = VAT 10579 51-70 105-111 
LKA 6 
I = VAT 12240 62-70 
PL.17 
(H, I, and J are probably parts of a single Late Middle Assyrian tablet) 
Sultantepe 
K = SU 51/584+127 1-73 74-146 
S71 3 catchline 
L=S$U51/23A 1-13 
STT 4 


84 


Enima Elis Tablet IV 


Symbol Publication 


Obverse 


Reverse 


85 


M = SU 51/47 + unnumbered fragment (38—44, see 
AfO 28 (1981/82) 92) 
STT 5 and Pl. 17 
N = SU 51/167 
STT 6 
O = SU 51/245 
STT7 
P = SU 52/243+385 
STT 8+115 
(N, O, and P are probably parts of the same tablet) 
Babylonian Sites, regular tablets 
bek2 
Pl. 17 
c = BM 93051 
CT 13 20 
d = VAT 6485 
AfK I (1923) 86; AfO 3 (1926) 123 
sah 271 
PLAS 
i= BM 69953 (82-9-18, 9953)+99871 (83-1-21, 2233) 
Pl. 18 (also contains Tablet V) 
Borsippa 
a = BM 93016 (82-9-18, 3737) 
PSBA 10, p. 84, pls. iciv; CT 13 14-15 
Babylonian Sites, extracts on exercise tablets 
e = BM 33891 (Rm IV 453) 
Pl. 17 
j = BM 36667 (80-6-17, 399) 
Pl. 18 
k = BM 36387 (80-6-17, 113) 
Gesche, Schulunterricht (2001) 249; Pl. 18 
f = BM 33824 (Rm IV 384) 
PLAS 
h = BM 37395(+)37573 (80-6-17, 1152(+)1330) 
Pl. 18 


Lines quoted in the commentaries 


y: 113, 131-132 
Z: 46, 47, 62, 113-114, 124, 131-132, 140, 144 


23-64 


82-91 


88-93 


99-143 


92-100 


138-144 


121-139 


119-125 


85-94 


75-84 


144-146 


116-146 


catchline 
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Tablet IV 
1 aeKL id-du-Sum-ma pa-rak ru-bu-w-ti 
2 aeKL ma-ha-ri-i§ ab-bé-e-Su a-na macli-ku-ti ir-me 
3 aeKL at-ta-ma kab-ta-ta i-na ilani rabiti 
4 aeKL Si-mat-ka la Sa-na-an se-kar-ka ‘a-nu-um 
5 aeKL dmarittuk kab-ta-ta i-na ilani rabitti 
6 aeKL Si-mat-ka la Sa-na-an se-kar-ka ‘a-nu-um 
7 aeKL iS-tu u,-mi-im-ma la in-nen-na-a qi-bit-ka 
8 akKL Su-us-qu-t u Su-us-pu-lu S-i lu-vi qat-ka 
9 ajKL lu-vi ki-na-at si-it pi-i-ka la sa-ra-ar sé-kav-ka 
10 ajKL ma-am-ma-an i-na ilani i-tuk-ka la it-ti-iq 
11 ajKL za-na-nu-tum er-Sat pa-rak ilani-ma 
12 ajKL a-Sar sa-gi-Su-nu lu-vi ku-un a8-ruk-ka 
13 ajKL dmarittuk at-ta-ma mu-tir-ru gi-mil-li-ni 
14 Aak ni-id-din-ka Sar-ru-tu, kis-Sat kal gim-re-e-ti 
15 Aak ti-Sab-ma i-na pubri lu-vi Sa-qd-ta a-mat-ka 
16 Aak kakki™-ka a-a ip-pal-tu-ti li-ra-i-su na-ki-ri-ka 
17 AaFK be-lum §4 tak-lu-ka na-pis-ta-Su gi-mil-ma 
18 AaFK tt ilu $4 lem-né-e-ti i-hu-zu tu-bu-uk nap-Sat-su 
19 AaFK us-zi-zu-ma t-na bi-ri-Si-nu lu-ma-Sa is-ten 
20 AaFK an “marituk bu-uk-ri-Su-nu Su-nu iz-zak-ru 
21 AaFk Si-mat-ka be-lum lu-v% mah-rat ilani-ma 
22 AaFK a-ba-tum w ba-nu-ui qt-bi li-ik-tu-nu 
23 AaFKM ep-Su pi-i-ka li---a-bit lu-ma-Su 
24 aFKM tu-ur qi-bi-Sum-ma lu-ma-Su li-is-lim 
25 aFKM iq-bi-ma i-na pi-i-Su i-a-bit lu-ma-Su 
26 abFKM i-tur iq-bi-Sum-ma lu-ma-Su it-tab-ni 
27 abFKM ki-ma si-it pi-i-Su i-emu-ru ilani abbé-Su 
28 abFKM ih-du-ti ik-ru-bu dmarutuk-ma Sarru 
29 abFKM us-si-pu-Su **“hatta(pa) sSkussa w pala 
30 abFKM id-di-nu-Su ka-ak la ma-ah-ra da-*-i-pu za-a-a-ri 
31 abFKM a-lik-ma 84 ti-amat nap-Sd-tus pu-ru-?-ma 
32 abFKM Sa-a-ru da-mi-s4 a-na bu-us-ra-tum li-bil-lu-ni 
33 abFKkKM — i-Si-mu-ma $4 be-li Si-ma-tus ilani abbé-Su 
34 abFKkM u-ru-uh Sul-mi u tas-me-e us-ta-as-bi-tu-us har-ra-nu 


1 a:ru-bu-tum IIE: ru-bu-t[e]’ 2 a: ma-li-ku-tum K:ir-mu L:irbi 3 a:ra-butum 4 e: S-mat la' k[a' 
a:‘a-num 5 a:ra-bu-tum 6 e:Si-matat'-k[a’ a:‘anum 8 a: qd-at-ka 9 K:%4naan 10 K:-mja-naan 

11 j: za-na-nu-tum kis-3d-tu, pla- K: -nuJ-tiidban’x | 12 a: as-ru-uk-ka 14 K: i nid-din-ka S[ar]-rw-ti, |-lu 

15 a: ti-Sam-ma, pu-hur_ K:-qa]-at 16 a: kak-ki-ka, ip-pal-ti-ui 18 K: nap-Sat-su-"%’ 19 F: [u]§-ziz-zu-ma ina 

a: bi-eri-Su-nu lu-ma-Su A: |-Si 20 azana 21 F: lu a:mah-ra-at 22 F:om. a; banu-u K: qibu AK: lik-tu-na 
23 a:ep-Sa A:-mjaii 24 F: [t]uri K:lemaasum KM: lJi€-lim 25 F: ina p-8u'v-[  K: ia-a-bit 
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1 They set a lordly dais for him 
2 And he took his seat before his fathers to receive kingship. 
3 (They said,) “You are the most honoured among the great gods, 
4 Your destiny is unequalled, your command is like Anu’s. 
5 Marduk, you are the most honoured among the great gods, 
6 Your destiny is unequalled, your command is like Anu’s. 
7 Henceforth your order will not be annulled, 
8 It is in your power to exalt and abase. 
9 Your utterance is sure, your command cannot be rebelled against, 
10 None of the gods will transgress the line you draw. 
11 Shrines for all the gods need provisioning, 
i That you may be established where their sanctuaries are. 
13. You are Marduk, our avenger, 
14 We have given you kingship over the sum of the whole universe. 
15 Take your seat in the assembly, let your word be exalted, 
16 Let your weapons not miss the mark, but may they slay your enemies. 
17 Bél, spare him who trusts in you, 
18 But destroy the god who set his mind on evil.” 
19 They set a constellation in the middle 
20 And addressed Marduk, their son, 
21 “Your destiny, Bél, is superior to that of all the gods, 
22 Command and bring about annihilation and re-creation. 
23 Let the constellation disappear at your utterance, 
24 With a second command let the constellation reappear.” 
25 He gave the command and the constellation disappeared, 
26 With a second command the constellation came into being again. 
27 When the gods, his fathers, saw (the effect of) his utterance, 
28 They rejoiced and offered congratulation: “Marduk is the king!” 
29 They added to him a mace, a throne, and a rod, 
30 They gave him an irresistible weapon that overwhelms the foe: 
31 (They said,) “Go, cut Tiamat’s throat, 
32 And let the winds bear up her blood to give the news.” 
33 The gods, his fathers, decreed the destiny of Bél, 
34 And set him on the road, the way of prosperity and success. 


KM: lu-ma-a-Sum 26 a:i-tu-ur K(M): lu-ma-a-Sum 27 F: [ki]ma, pi-i-3i a: ab-bé-e-Su 28 -F: ih-du-[m]a 

a(b): Sar-ru 29 F: [uls-si-[p]u-Sui a: v-us-si-pu-Su**nig-pa b:pa-laj-a-a[m] 30 a:kak-ku K:MA' mah! M: maJh' 
KM: da-a-a-i-pu 31 F:a-ab-ba K(M):ta-d-wa-ti a: nap-Xa-tu-u¥ K: puruSU! 32 K: saru™® a: da-mi-¥a 

F: ana bu-us-r[at KM: bu-si-ra-ti lu-bil-lu-ni b: |-bi-il-l[u- 33 F: be-lum ak: ‘bel Si-ma-tu-uS a(b): ab-bé-e-Su 

34 a:t-ru-vih ak: Su-ul-emu_ F: Sul-me; om. u——- KM: #-Sd-as-bi-tu-8% har-ra-na 
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35 aBbFKkM ib-Sim **qasta Skakka-Su ti-ad-di 


36 aBCFKkM mul-mul-lum us-tar-ki-ba u-kin-Si mat-nu 

37 aBCFKkM is-Si-ma mit-ta im-na-Su u-S4-hi-iz 

38 aBCFKM s8gaSta u is-pa-tum i-du-us-Su i-lul 

39 aBCFGKM © is-kun birqa i-na pa-ni-Su 

40 aBCFGKM nab-la mus-tah-me-tu zu-mur-su um-tal-li 

41 aBCFGKM — L-pu-us-ma sa-pa-ra Sul-mu-u qir-bi¥ ti-amat 

42 aBCcFGKM er-bet-ti Sd-a-ri us-te-es-bi-ta la a-se-e mim-mi-Sa 
43 aBCcFGKM — Situ(im-u,,-lu) ilta@nu (im-si-sd) Sadii(im-kur-ra) amurru(im-mar-dt) 
44 aBCcFGJKM i-du-us sa-pa-ra us-taq-ri-ba qt-is-ti abi-3% “a-nim 
45 BCcFGJKM © ib-ni im-hul-la {Sara lem-na} me-ha-a a-Sam-Su-tum 
46 BCcGJKMZ im-limmu-ba im-imin-bi im-stlh im-sd-a-nu-sd-a 
47 BCcGJKMZ — t-Se-sa-am-ma Sari" Sa ib-nu-ti si-bit-ti-Sv-un 

48 BCcGJKM qir-bi§ ti-amat Su-ud-lu-hu ti-bu-vi arki-su 

49 BCcGJKM © i8-Si-ma be-lum a-bu-ba *kakka-su raba* 

50 CcGJKM *“narkabat u,-mu la mah-ri ga-lit-ta ir-kab 

51 CcGHJKM _ is-mid-sim-ma er-bet na-as-ma-di i-du-us-84 i-lul 

52 CcGHJKM Sa-gi-Su la pa-du-vi ra-hi-su mu-up-par-sa 

53 CcGHJKM _ pa-tu-ni Sap-ti Sin-na-Su-nu na-sd-a im-ta 

54 CcGHJKM a-na-ha la i-du-ti sa-pa-na lam-du 

55 CHKM us-ziz im-nu-us-Su ta-ha-za va-dS-ba u tu-qu-un-tu 

56 CHKM Su-me-la a-na-an-ta da-a-a-i-pat ka-la mut-“ten-di 
57 CHKM na-ah-lap-ta ap-luh-ti pul-ha-ti ha-lip-ma 

58 CHKM mi-lam-mi ra-Sub-ba-ti a-pi-ir ra-Su-us-Su 

59 CHKM us-te-Sir-ma be-lum ur-ha-sv vi-Sar-di-ma 

60 CHKM dS-ri§ ti-amat $d ug-gu-gat pa-nu-us-Su is-kun 

61 CHKM i-na Sap-ti-Su ta-a ti-kal-la 

62 CHIKMZ Sam-mi im-ta bul-li-i ta-me-eh rit-tus-Su 

63 CHIKM i-na u,-mi-Su i-dul-lu-Su ilani i-dul-lu-Su 

64 CdHIKM ilani abbé-su i-dul-lu-su ilani i-dul-lu-Su 

65 CdHIk it-he-ma be-lum qab-lu-uS ta-d-wa-ti i-bar-ri 

66 CdHIKk 54 ‘gin-gu ha-?i-ri-Sa i-Se-~-a Sib-qi-Sui 


35 a: ib-Sim-ma_ k: |-Si-ema_a(k): kak-ka-Su K: w-ad-x 36 F(k): [mu]l-mul-lu Kk: mul-mul-Su a: t-kin-Su ma-at-nu 
37 K: iS aF: **tukul-dingir K(M):*mit-ta C:im-na-%i a: WSa-hi-iz 38 BK: a: *i8-pa-tum K(M): **is-pa-te 
Cri-du-usSi az:i-lu-ul 39 a: biirqu C: pani-%i 40 a: nab-lu mus-tah-mi-tu KM: [na]b-li K: mu-us-tah-me-tu 
F: m]us-tah-me-ta M: m[u-us-tah-mje-ta C: zu-mur-Su a: um-ta-al-la 41 G: (beginning) x x[  F: sa-pa-ru 

C: Sul-mu-u a: “qir-bi'-i¥ tam-tim 42 a: TAB-TAB’ aK(M): Sa@ri™® — F: uS-ta-as-[ C: anala a: mi-im-me-Sa 

M: mim-mi-§[ti]' 43 G: Su-"’-[, “il’-[ 44 K(M): sa-pa-ri c: sla-pa-ru u&-tag-ri-ba a-na[_ K: qi-[x]-"ti’-8u Sa-nu-um 
a: |-"bi-Su’ KM: ‘anu-um 45 K(M):im-hul J: %a-a-x[ cc: Saar lem-nu me-hu-i — (K)M: a-Sam-Su-tti 

46 G:im-GAR-bi C:im-imin c:]-imin-bi-im CM:im-nu-sd-a Z:im-si-a-nu-si-a 47 G: %%e-sa-ma 
cj: Saari c: si-bit-ti-Su-un (K)M: si-bit-ti-Si-nu 48 G: qir-bi-i¥ cc: -iJ¥ K(M): te-bu-u c: te-bu-ti ar-ki-Su 

49 c: a-bu-bu kak-ka-Su ra-ba-a-am_K: *“kakka-Su 50 G:u,mli J: -mlilaa KM: mab-hi-rat 


Enima Elis Tablet IV 


35 He fashioned a bow and made it his weapon, 


36 He set an arrow in place, put the bow string to it. 

37 He took up his club and held it in his right hand, 

38 His bow and quiver he hung at his side. 

39 He placed lightning before him, 

40 And filled his body with tongues of flame. 

41 He made a net to enmesh the entrails of Tiamat, 

42 And stationed the four winds that no part of her escape. 

43 The South Wind, the North Wind, the East Wind, the West Wind, 
44 He put beside his net, winds given by his father, Anu. 

45 He fashioned the Evil Wind, the Dust Storm, Tempest, 

46 The Four-fold Wind, the Seven-fold Wind, the Chaos-spreading Wind, the....Wind. 
47 He sent out the seven winds that he had fashioned, 

48 And they took their stand behind him to harass Tiamat’s entrails. 
49 Bal took up the Storm-flood, his great weapon, 

50 He rode the fearful chariot of the irresistible storm. 

51 Four teams he yoked to it and harnessed them to it, 

52 The Destroyer, The Merciless, The Trampler, The Fleet. 

53 Their lips were parted, their teeth bore venom, 

54 They were strangers to weariness, trained to sweep forward. 
55 At his right hand he stationed raging battle and strife, 

56 On the left, conflict that overwhelms a united battle array. 

57 He was clad in a tunic, a fearful coat of mail, 

58 And on his head he wore an aura of terror. 

59 Bal proceeded and set out on his way, 

60 He set his face toward the raging Tiamat. 

61 Inhis lips he held a spell, 

62 He grasped a plant to counter poison in his hand, 

63 Thereupon they milled around him, the gods milled around him, 
64 The gods, his fathers, milled around him, the gods milled around him. 
65 Bel drew near, surveying the maw of Tiamat, 

66 He observed the tricks of Qingu, her spouse. 


c: mah-ru ga-lit-tum ir-ka-ab 51 G: is-mi-is-si-[ H: [is]-m[i- J: -Su]Jm-ma_ cc: |-mid-Sum-(erased sim)-ma GAR 
KM: er-bé-ta. cKM: na-as-ma-du_ c: i-du-us-Sui-lu-ul 52 G: [Sla-ag-gi[ Hi: ]-gi-s[u K:Sag-gi-Su J: la-a 

KM: pa-du-u cc: mu-up-par-Su K: mu-up-par-Si_ 453 G: "pa-tu-"u"-[ K: pa-tuenu J: ] x-ti S[i- CC: Sin-na-Si-nu 
c:na-Sa-aim-tum M:im-t]i’ 54 H:om.la J: lal-‘a’ c:lja-‘am-du’ K(M):lam-NA' 55 H: |-zi-iz 

C: tlu-qu-un-tu[m] 56 H:-mJe-lam C: ]-en-d[i] 57 H: [ttig-gti]-é ap-lub-tle KM: pul-ha-ta 

58 C: me-lam-mi u, ra-Su-us-3[%i] 59 K(M): ur-ha-Su i'-Sar-di-Su 60 H: ta-mi-a-tisa C: pa-nu-us-3 

61 H: Salp-te-e-Su C:t-kal-lu 62 H:im-tibu-ul-l[im C: rit-tus-8% 63 1: ilani™® ~— C: i-dul-lu-Si? 64 C: abbe-su 
H: alb-bu-Su sd: ] x-e’-SU' i-du-lu-Su 1: ilani™® ~~ C: i-dul-lu-Su? 65 d: |-'e’-ma__K: qab-lu-Su—C: ti-d-wacti 

I: ta-me-a-t[i 66 d: ha--i-ri-Su i-Se--e K: Sib-qi-Su 
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67 CdHIk i-na-at-tal-ma e-Si ma-lak-%% 
68 CdHIK sa-pi-ih te-ma-Su-ma si-ha-ti ep-Set-su 
69 CdHIK wi ili re-su-Su a-li-ku i-di-u 
70 CdfHIK i-emu-ru-ma qar-da a-Sd-re-du ni-til-Sui-un i-Si 
71 Cdfk id-di t{a(t[u,])-sJa ti-amat ul vi-ta-ri ki-¥ad-sa 
72 Cdfk i-na Sap-ti-S4 lul-la-a u-kal sar-ra-a-ti 
73 Cdfk [x]xtaxxx Sa be-lu, ilani ti-bu-ka 
74 CDdfk [ x-r]u-us-Sti-un ip-hu-ru Su-nu d&-ruk-ka 
75 CDdfk [i§-Si]-ma be-lum a-bu-ba **kakka-su raba* 
76 CDdfk [a]-na ti-amat $4 ik-mi-lu ki-a-am is-pur-s[%] 
77 CDdk mi-na-a tub-ba-a-ti e-li§ na-Sd-ti-ma 
78 CDdk tu ka-pid lib-ba-ki-ma de-ke a-na-an-ta 
79 CDdk is-su-u mare™® abbé-Su-nu i-da-as-su 
80 CDdk wi at-ti a-lit-ta-Si-nu ta-zi-ri re-e-ma 
81 CDdk [ta]-am-be-e “qin-gu a-na ha-i-ru-ti-ki 
82 CDdKN a-na la si-ma-ti-Su tas-ku-ni-i¥ a-na pa-ra-as “e-nu-ti 
83 CDdKN a-na an-Sdr Sar ilani lem-né-e-ti te-eS-e-ma 
84 CDdKN i a-na ilani abbé*-a le-mut-ta-ki tuk-tin-ni 
85 CcDgKN lw sa-an-da-at um-mat-ki lu-vt rit-ku-su Su-nu *kakkim-ki 
86 CcDgKN en-di-im-ma a-na-ku u ka-a-Si i ni-pu-us Sd-dS-ma 
87 CcDeKN _ ti-amat an-ni-ta i-na Se-mi-sa 
88 CcDghKN mah-hu-tis i-te-mi u-Sd-an-ni te-en-sd 
89 CcDghKN _ is-si-ma ti-amat Sit-mu-ris e-li-ta 
90 CcDghKN Sur-Si§ ma-al-ma-li¥ it-ru-ra i§-da-a-Su 
91 CcDhKN — i-man-ni Sip-ta it-ta-nam-di ta-a-Sti 
92 CcDhKN wi ilani $4 tahazi u-Sd-a-lu Su-nu &kakk-Si-un 
93 CcDhKN © in-nen-du-ma ti-amat apkal ilani™® “marituk 
94 CcDKN Sd-d-meS it-lu-pu qit-ru-bu ta-ha-zi-i§ 
95 CDKN us-pa-ri-ir-ma be-lum sa-pa-ra-sv vi-Sal-me-Si 
96 CDKN im-hul-la sa-bit ar-ka-ti pa-nu-us-4 um-tas-Sir 
97 CDKN ip-te-ma pi-i-5d ti-amat a-na la-”-a-ti-S4 
98 CDKN im-hul-la us-te-ri-ba a-na la ka-tam Sap-ti-5d 
99 CDKMN © ez-zu-tum sari" kar-Sa-Sa i-za-nu-ma 
100 CDKMN in-né-sil lib-ba-Sd-ma pa-a-Sa us-pal-ki 


67 K:i-na-at-ta-lam-ma_ H:-all-ma_ d: |-at-tal“-ma, ma-la-a[k- K: ma-lak-Su 68 H:té&[  d(I): si-ha-a-ti 

K: sa-hati 69 C:ilani™’ H:] AS re-s[u’- d:re-si-Su K:i-di-Su 70 dfK: qar-du df: a-Sa-re-du d: ni-t[i- 

K: ni-ti-li-Su-un  f: ni-ti-il-Su-u[n’ I:]xx[ 71 d:]xti-amat f:t-ta-ari 72 (d)f:-Sa_ f: t-kal-la 73 f: Sa’ be-lu 
d: |-lu K: bel-lé, te-bu-Su f: tlee 74 K: d&ru-uska 75 d:‘a'-bu-bu kak-k[a- f: -b]u kak-ka-[  K: **kakka-Su 

76 d:Sa K:iS-pur 77 d: tu-ub-ba-a-tielli- 78 d:kja-pi-id 79 d: ma-ru-tiab-bu-Su-[ C: abbé-Si-nu D: i-da-s[u]? 
80 d:a]t-taclit-taSuni D: ta-zirri K: ta-zir 81 K:tab-bima D:ha-i-rwt[i- 82 d: si-macti-ia ta8-kun-n-x [ 

D: -nji-’i K: pa-‘ase-nuw-ti D:‘a-n[u- 83 C: te-Se--e-ma 84 K: abbé-Su D: lle-mut-ta-ka 85 K: um-mat-ku 


67 
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77 
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86 
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94 
95 
96 
of 
98 
he, 
100 


C: lw’ 


Enima Elis Tablet IV 


As he looked, he lost his nerve, 

His determination went and he faltered. 
His divine aides, who were marching at his side, 

Saw the warrior, the foremost, and their vision became dim. 
Tiamat cast her spell without turning her neck, 

In her lips she held untruth and lies, 


In their [ . ] . they have assembled by you.” 
Bel [lifted up] the Storm-flood, his great weapon, 
And with these words threw it at the raging Tiamat, 
“Why are you aggressive and arrogant, 
And strive to provoke battle? 
The younger generation have shouted, outraging their elders, 
But you, their mother, hold pity in contempt. 
Qingu you have named to be your spouse, 


And you have improperly appointed him to the rank of Anuship. 


Against An&ar, king of the gods, you have stirred up trouble, 

And against the gods, my fathers, your trouble is established. 
Deploy your troops, gird on your weapons, 

You and I will take our stand and do battle.” 
When Tiamat heard this 

She went insane and lost her reason. 
Tiamat cried aloud and fiercely, 

All her lower members trembled beneath her. 
She was reciting an incantation, kept reciting her spell, 

While the battle-gods were sharpening their weapons of war. 
Tiamat and Marduk, the sage of the gods, came together, 

Joining in strife, drawing near to battle. 
Bél spread out his net and enmeshed her; 

He let loose the Evil Wind, the rear guard, in her face. 
Tiamat opened her mouth to swallow it, 

She let the Evil Wind in so that she could not close her lips. 
The fierce winds weighed down her belly, 

Her inwards were distended and she opened her mouth wide. 


86 g:en-dim-ma N:'en-di-ma’ K:u c:ka-a-%i 87 c: ina Se-me-e-3i K: Se-mi-Sa_ 88 g: mah-hu-ti-i[¥ 
c: ]-ti-i¥ c(h): i-teeme c: %-Sd-an-nu_ K: v-Sa-an-ni té-en-Sa_ 89 c: Sit-emu-ri-i§ hh: S-it-mu-ri-i[¥ 


OL 


90 (g)h: Sur-Si-i§ cc: -i]¥ 'ma'-[ x-x-x-i]¥ hh: ]-ma-li-i§ cr it-eru-ru K: i§-da-Su 91h: i-ma-an-n[a] Sip-tum it-ta-n[a- 


K: ta-a-Su 92 h:ta-ha-zfi D: w8a--alu cc: | x-a-lu Sie nu kak-ki-Su-[ 93 K: 0 apkal ilani 
96 C:im-hul-lu, panwus3i 97 KN: pii-da Cr la?-ati-si K:la--atixa 98 K: ka-MU! Sap-ti-su 


C: t-Sal-mi-[ 


99 C:exzu-ti 100 K: lib-b[a-S]u’-ma_ D: pa-a-84 


95 K: sa-pa-ra-Su 
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101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
15 
114 
115 
116 
Li? 
118 
Be, 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
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126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 


101 KM: -t]e-pa DKM: ka-ras-su 


K(M): iz-za-xi 106 G: ki-is-"ru’-3[a 


CDKM 
CDKM 
BCDKM 
BCDKM 
BCDGHKM 
BCDGHKM 
BCDGHKM 
CDGHKM 
CDGHKM 
CDGHKM 
CDGHKM 
CDGKM 
CDGKMyZ 
CDGKMZ 
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aCDGKM 
aCDGKM 
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abCDGKM 
abCGKM 
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abCKM PZ 
abCKMP 
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akKMP 
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109 K(M): e-te-ra 


M: |-Su-nu-ti-ma K: *kakki™s-§[u]-nu 
D(y):duemamu 114 G: Se-re-es-su M: S[e-rlet-sa K:-s[a 
K: nab-nit-sa_ D: i-sa-nu 


118 G: ‘qd’-du 


110 G:nii-ta K: ‘la-mu-u na-pa-ar-su'-[ 


K: -m]a-ti-%u-[ 
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is-suk mul-mul-la ih-te-pi ka-ras-sa 

qir-bi-8a vi-bat-ti-qa u-Sal-lit lib-ba 
ik-mi-Si-ma nap-sd-tus ui-bal-li 

Sd4-lam-ta¥ id-da-a eli-S4 iz-xi-za 
ul-tu ti-amat a-lik pa-ni i-na-ru 

ki-is-ri-Sd up-tar-ri-ra pu-hur-84 is-sap-ha 
wi ildni re-su-Sd a-li-ku i-di-S4 

it-tar-ru ip-la-hu u-Sab-hi-ru ar-kat-su-un 
u-Se-su-ma nap-Sd-tus e-te-ru 

ni-ta la-mu-vi na-par-su-dis la le-’-e 
i-str-Su-nu-ti-ma *kakkim*-Si-nu v-Sab-bir 

sa-pa-ri§ na-du-ma ka-ma-ri§ us-bu 
en-du tub-qa-a-ti ma-lu-vi du-ma-mi 

Se-ret-su na-Su-ti ka-lu-tt ki-Suk-ki¥ 
i is-ten-eS-ret nab-ni-ti Su-ut pul-ha-ti sa--nu 

mi-il-la gal-le-e a-li-ku kir,-dip im-ni-84 
it-ta-di ser-re-e-ti i-di-Su-nu ti-ka-as-si 

qa-du tug-ma-ti-Si-nu Sd4-pal-8vi ik-bu-us 
tt “gin-gu 84 ir-tab-bu-u i-na bi-ri-Su-un 

ik-mi-Su-ma it-ti ‘uggé(ug.-ga-e) Su-a-ta’ im-ni-Su 
i-kim-Su-ma tuppi Simati™® la si-ma-ti-Su 

i-na ki-Sib-bi ik-nu-kaém-ma ir-tus it-muh 
iS-tu lem-né-e-Sui ik-mu-vi i-sa-du 

a-a-bu mut-ta-?-du u-Sa-pu-v Su-ri-Sam 
ir-nit-ti an-Sdr eli na-ki-vi ka-lif us-zi-zu 

ni-iz-mat ‘nu-dim-mud ik-Su-du dmarituk qar-du 
e-li ilani™® ka-mu-tum si-bit-ta-Su u-dan-nin-ma 

si-ri-i¥ ti-amat $4 ik-mu-ti i-tu-ra ar-ki-is 
ik-bu-us-ma be-lum Sa ti-a-ma-tum i-Sid-sa 

i-na mi-ti-Su la pa-di-i u-lat-ti muh-ha 
u-par-ri--ma uS-lat da-mi-Sa 

Sa-a-ru il-ta-nu a-na bu-us-rat us-ta-bil 
i-emu-ru-ma ab-bu-Su ih-du-ti t-ri-Su 

igisé* Sul-ma-ni u-Sd-bi-lu Su-nu ana Sd-a-Su 


102 KM: #S84-lit 103 C: nap-Sé-ta¥ 104 C: Sé-lam-Sd', i-za-"za' 
H: up-tla- 107 G:ilani™ 108 D: wSab-hi-ra D(M): al-kat-su-un 
D: na-par-Su-di-if KM: le--a 111 G:i-si-ra-Si-nu-[ 
113 G:tu-[ Dy: tub-qa-a-ti KM: tib-qa-ti 
D: na-Su-u Z: ki-Suk-"ki’?, 115 G:om. au M:u 
117 (a)G: it-ta-ad-di C: i-di-si'-n[u 
120 K(M): “ug,-ga™™s 


112 G: sa-pa-ri-if 


116 G: m[il-l]a’ a: om. milla; gal,-la"'* 
K(M): 84-pal-Su 119 C: ir-ta-bu-ti i[na D: ina 


Enima Elis Tablet IV 93 


101 He let fly an arrow and pierced her belly, 


102 He tore open her entrails and slit her inwards, 

103 He bound her and extinguished her life, 

104 He threw down her corpse and stood on it. 

105 After he had killed Tiamat, the leader, 

106 Her assembly dispersed, her host scattered. 

107 Her divine aides, who went beside her, 

108 In trembling and fear beat a retreat. 

109 They....tosave their lives, 

110 But they were completely surrounded, unable to escape. 
111 He bound them and broke their weapons, 

i 2 And they lay enmeshed, sitting in a snare, 

113. Hiding in corners, filled with grief, 

114 Bearing his punishment, held in a prison. 

115 The eleven creatures who were laden with fearfulness, 

116 The throng of devils who went as grooms at her right hand, 
117 He put ropes upon them and bound their arms, 

118 Together with their warfare he trampled them beneath him. 
119 Now Qingu, who had risen to power among them, 

120 He bound and reckoned with the Dead Gods. 

121 He took from him the Tablet of Destinies, which was not properly his, 
122 Sealed it with a seal and fastened it to his own breast. 

123 After the warrior Marduk had bound and slain his enemies, 

124 Had... the arrogant enemy . . ., 

125 Had established victory for AnSar over all his foes, 

126 Had fulfilled the desire of Nudimmud, 

127 He strengthened his hold on the Bound Gods, 

128 And returned to Tiamat, whom he had bound. 

129 Bél placed his feet on the lower parts of Tiamat 

130 And with his merciless club smashed her skull. 

131 He severed her arteries 

132 And let the North Wind bear up (her blood) to give the news. 
133 His fathers saw it and were glad and exulted; 

134 They brought gifts and presents to him. 


121 C:si-ma[t- 122 a:i-"tu-uS" ab: it-mu-th 123 a: lem-né-%u 124 C: |-bi mut-ta-du -S4-pu-| 

KM: w-Sd-pu-u 125 a: e-li na-ki-ru ka-li-if KM: |-zi-iz-za 127 P: ila@|ni C: ani ka-mu-ti-ti KP: ka-mv-ti 

M: -tli 128 C: -r]i¥ ti-d-wa-ti (K)P: tla-d-wa-ti M: i-tu-ru ar-ki¥ 129 M: "ta’-d-wati P: |-"a’-we-ti 

130 a:mutih-ha 131 P: J]-ni--"%” a: us-la-at da-mi-ka_ sy: 1S -l[a-tii’] W884 132 y:im Z: S4-a-ru il-ta-a-[ 
(K)Py:im-si-sA y:ana (K)M: bwst-ra-ti P: bu-sti-ra-ti = Z: | x-ra-a-ti 133 K: ]-ad-Su KM:ih-duu 134 a: 


Sul-ma-nu v-Sa-bi-lu aP:a-na a: Sa-a-Su- M: Sé-a-[S]ui 
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135 aKMP i-nu-vih-ma be-lum S4-lam-ta¥ i-bar-vi 

136 aEKMP wuky-bu u-zd-d-Zu i-ban-na-a nik-la-a-ti 

137 aEKMP ih-pi-Si-ma ki-ma nu-un mas-te-e a-na Si-ni-Su 

138 aEKMOP mi-i§-lu-us-Sa i§-ku-nam-ma Sé-ma-mi us-sal-lil 
139 aEKMOP © i8-du-ud mas-ka ma-as-sa-ra u-Sd-as-bit 

140 aEKMOZ me-e-Sa la Su-sa-a Su-nu-ti um-ta-”-ir 

141 aEKMO Samé® i-bi-ir a-ra-ta i-hi-tam-ma 

142 aEKMO us-tam-hi-ir mé-eh-ret ap-si-i Su-bat ‘nu-dim-mud 
143 aEKMO im-Su-vih-ma be-lum Sd ap-si-i bi-nu-tus-Su 

144 aEikKO és-gal-la tam-Si-la-Su u-kin é-Sdr-ra 

145 aEik és-gal-la é-Sdr-ra $4 ib-nu-u Sd-ma-mi 

146 aEik da-nim ‘en-lil u ‘é-a ma-ha-zi-Su-un us-ram-ma 


135 a:Salam-tu-us P: Sa-lam-ta¥ 136 K(P): "t'-za--a-za_ K(M): nik-ld-a-ti P: nik-lé@a-[ 137 a: nu-nu 
P: mja-a¥-te-e a: MIN-Su 138 K: -u]§-84 a: Sa-ma-ma ti-sa-al-lil_ E: ti-sal-l[i- 
139 a: mas-ku ma-as-sa-ru ti-Sa-as-bi-it 140 Z:ud.dju-e KZ: Su-nu-ti 141 K:-rJi a: a’-ra-tum 


Commentaries ! 


113-14 = abul Sarvi S4 ina BEx x xxxxx[... (y (‘lugal) Z) 
124 mut]-ta-du dan-nu Su-pu-ti PA-x[... . (Z) 
131-32 ~— [-is-emu 84 ud.4.k4m.mla... S]JAG”-nu sa-a-ma 84 lab-5% us-x[ . . . (Z) 
... (-)SJa-ru asSu li-is-mu $4 inagan ud.4.kal[m... mu-uJLl-li §4 SAL [(x)] x 
kap-pi S[AL .. . (y) 


144 bitu 4 kima mé-e[h-ret apst e-le-nu erset]i’ na-du-vi [.. . (Z) 


Quoted Elsewhere 


8 Su-us-qu-vi w Su-us-pu-lu [8-i l]u qa-at-ka (CT 54 22 rev. 30-31 (collated), 
Neo-Babylonian letter) 
17 be-lum 84 tak-lu-ka na-pis-ta-Sui gi-mil-ma (VAS XXIV 124 i 8-11, literary extracts) 
an-sar Sa tak-lu-ka [napistasu gi-mi|l-ma (SAA X 365 obv. 11-12, Neo-Assyrian letter) 
82. anala si-mac-ti-8ui ta-d8-k[u- (BM 62741 obv. 12, commentary) 
101 — is-suk mul-mul ih-te-pi ka-r[as- (CT 51 136 14, commentary) 


Textual notes on pp. 474-476. 


1. The list of commentary manuscripts is on pp. 135f. 


Enima Eli§ Tablet IV 


135 Bél rested, surveying the corpse, 


136 In order to divide the lump by a clever scheme. 

137 He split her into two like a dried fish: 

138 One half of her he set up and stretched out as the heavens. 
139 He stretched the skin and appointed a watch 

140 With the instruction not to let her waters escape. 

141 He crossed over the heavens, surveyed the celestial parts, 

142 And adjusted them to match the Apsi, Nudimmud’s abode. 
143 Bel measured the shape of the Apsii 

144 And set up E8arra, a replica of ESgalla. 

145 In E8galla, ESarra which he had built, and the heavens, 

146 He settled in their shrines Anu, Enlil, and Ea. 


142 a: méeh-rat apst 143 a: apst binw-tu-us-Su 144 i: lla" a: ki-in = 145 a: ib-nw-ti Sa-ma-mu 
146 K: ma-ha-za-Su-un 


Tablet V 


Manuscripts 


Symbol Publication Obverse Reverse 


Assyrian Sites 


Nineveh (Ashurbanipal) 


A =K 8526 1-18 156-158 
CT 13 23 catchline 
B = K 3567+8588 1-27 catchline 


TSBA IV (1876) ii (3567); Delitzsch, 
Lesestticke! 40-41 (3567), 78-79 
(complete), °94; CT 13 22 


C=k 13774 6-16 and 3 

STC TI91 apocryphal 
lines 

D = K 5661+11641 1, 14-22 145-158 
STC 1 192-193 (11641); JNES 20 155 lacking 148 
(5661); Pl. 19 catchline 

E = K 3445+17124+Rm 396 19-58 91-158 
S. A. Smith, Miscellaneous Assyrian Texts lacking 96, 98, 
(Leipzig, 1887) 10 (3445); 100, 103, 149 
CT 13 24-25 (3445+396); 17124: Pl. 19 

F =K 14949 en 98-110 lacking 
CT 13 24 100, 114 

G = 79-7-8, 47 78-80 
STC 1 194 

(F and G appear to be parts of one tablet) 

Assur 

I = VAT 12915 - 91-100 

PLAY lacking 97 
Sultantepe 

H =SU 51/98 48-93 107-140 

STT dz 


96 


Enuma Elis Tablet V 97 
Symbol Publication Obverse Reverse 
Babylonian Sites, regular tablets 
j = BM 69953+99871 (82-9-18, 9953+83-1-21, 2233) tai 33-51 
Also contains the end of IV. Pl. 18 
Babylonian Sites, extracts on exercise tablets 
k = BM 61433 3-7 (AH 82-9-18, 1407) 8-12 
Cf. E. Leichty in Finkelstein Mem. Vol. 
p. 145. Pl. 19 
1 = BM 76380 (AH 83-1-18, 1748) obv. 1-6 —k7 
Pl. 20 
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Tablet V 
1 ABDj u-ba-ds-Sim man-za-za an ilani rabiiti 
2 ABj kakkabani™®* tam-Sil-Su-nu lu-ma-Si us-zi-iz 
3 AB} u-ad-di Satta(mu-an-na) mi-is-ra-ta u-as-sir 
4 ABj 12 arhani™™ kakkabani™® ‘Su-lu’-[Sd-a] us-zi-iz 
5 ABj iS-tu u,-mi Sa Satti(mu-an-na) us-s[i-r]u v-su-ra-ti 
6 ABC} u-Sar-Sid man-za-az ‘né-bé-ri ana ud-du-u rik-si-Sui-un 
7 ABC} a-na la e-pe§ an-ni la e-gu-vi ma-na-ma 
8 ABCjk man-za-az “en-lil u ‘é-a u-kin it-ti-Su 
9 ABCjk — ip-te-ma abullati™s ina si-li ki-lal-la-an 
10 ABCjk Si-ga-ru u-dan-ni-na Su-me-la u im-na 
11 ABCjk — ina ka-bat-ti-S4-ma is-ta-kan e-la-a-ti 
12 ABCjkl ‘nanna-ru us-te-pa-a mu-Sa ig-ti-pa 
13 ABCl u-ad-di-Sum-ma Su-uk-nat mu-Si ana ud-du-t u,-mi 
14 ABCDI ar-hi-Sam la na-par-ka-a ina agé w-sir 
15 ABCDI  i-na re¥ arhim-ma na-pa-hi e-[l]i ma-a-ti 
16 ABCDI qar-ni na-ba-a-ta a-na ud-du-ti za-ka-ri u,-mu 
17 ABDI ina sebuti(ud-7-kdm) a-ga-a |ma¥]-la 
18 ABD [§]é-pat-tu lu-v Su-tam-hu-rat mi-si[l ar-hi]-Sam 
19 BDEm — i-[n]u-ma Yama¥ i-na i-Sid Samé° ina-[at-ta-l]u-ka 
20 BDEm ina [s|i-[i]m-ti Su-tak-si-ba-am-ma bi-ni ar-ka-ni§ 
21 BDEmZ — [bu-ub-bu-l]um a-na harv-ra-an “Sama Su-tag-rib-ma 
22 BDEmZ Sa [ x (x) ud-3]0-k4m lu Su-tam-hw-rat lamas lu S4-na-at 
23 BE u-[....] x ittu ba--i ti-ru-uh-S4 
24 BEZ f0S [2404 §]u-tag-ri-ba-ma di-na di-n[a] 
25 BEZ i ] x Bamag tum,-ma-tt d|a-a-ka] ha-ba-la 
26 BE Ot || nian eens -n|i’ ia-a-ti 
27 BE Oliscestenecns ]x [ x (x) J 
28 E qar-[ 
29 E sf amas! 
30 E inax[... 
31 E lu[... 
32-5 ad-x[... 
33 EnY a-a ib-ba-Simaan|[... 
34 En Sux UR wSah-[... 
35 Ejn i-na taq-ti-i[t... 
36 Ejn bu-um-"bu'"-l[um] lib-bla-i. .. 


1 IVa: t-ba-a¥-Sim = [Vaj: ma-an-za-za._ [VK: man-za-za-AN_ Va: ra-bi-i-tum A: gal.me’ 

2 j: tam-Si-il-Su-nu lu-ma-Su 3B: t-ma-as-sir_ 4 (AB): 3" 5 j: uy-ma Sd Sat-ti i-u[s- 6 j: man-za-za 
C:-rlua-na 7 B:egu-u 8 j(k): man-za-za jk: C:u‘anim B:-tli-%u 9 k: J-ema,i-na 10 j: %-ga-ra 

k: -gla-ri_ B: ud-dan-ni-na k: Su-me-lu 11 jk:i-na_ k: ka-bat-ti-Suema C:-SJa-ma_ k: i€-ta-k[a- 12 j: ““nanna-ri 
C: kalkkab-Su us-te-pa-a_ k: mu-Sa_ 13 C: Suk-nat 1:] x-Su B:"u,"-me 14 D:-kJe-"e’ B:age-Te’ |: a-gi-"i”’ 
15 |: na-pa-Rl e-la‘a-ti’ 16 |:-bla-ati B:ana B(D): |-mi 
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1 He fashioned heavenly stations for the great gods, 
2 And set up constellations, the patterns of the stars. 
3 He appointed the year, marked off divisions, 
4 And set up three stars each for the twelve months. 
5 After he had organized the year, 
6 He established the heavenly station of Néberu to fix the stars’ intervals. 
7 That none should transgress or be slothful 
8 He fixed the heavenly stations of Enlil and Ea with it. 
9 Gates he opened on both sides, 
10 And put strong bolts at the left and the right. 
11 He placed the heights (of heaven) in her (Tiamat’s) belly, 
12 He created Nannar, entrusting to him the night. 
13. He appointed him as the jewel of the night to fix the days, 
14 And month by month without ceasing he elevated him with a crown, 
15 (Saying,) “Shine over the land at the beginning of the month, 
16 Resplendent with horns to fix the calling of days. 
17 On the seventh day the crown will be half size, 
18 On the fifteenth day, halfway through each month, stand in opposition. 
19 When Samaé [sees] you on the horizon, 
20 Diminish in all the proper stages and shine backwards. 
21 On the 29th day, draw near to the path of Samay, 
22 .[.. ] the 30th day, stand in conjunction and rival Samay. 
23 Ihave (....), the sign, follow its track, 
24 Draw near .. (....) give judgment. 
25 .[....].Sama¥, constrain [murder] and violence, 
26 i Beare ene ae ery eee ee ] . me. 
ok ok ok ok ok 


35 Attheend|[... 
36 Let there [be] the 29th day [...” 


After this line, C continues: 16a [taud-1-kamenud]-'5’-kdm5 u,-m[u u,-sakar da-num] 

16b [taud-6-kém en ud-10]-kdm 5 u,-[mu ka-li-ti “é-a] 

16c [taud-11-kdm en ud-15-ka]m‘5 u,-mu' [agé ta¥-ri-ih-ti ip-pir-ma den-lil| 
17 1: | 'e'-buw-tu a-ga-a-am ma-Sa-la-am 18 B: meX-l[i] 19 m:]x-ka 20 (B)m: ar-ka-nu-uS 21 E: ud-[né-am 
D: -tlaq-rim-ma_m: -rji-im-ma_ 22 Z: (start) i-[  m: lu-ti Sa-na-at 25 Middle of line from Z 35 E: ina 
36 (E)j: ud-nd-am 
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37 Ejn is-tu te-re-e-tix[... 

38 Ej u-su-ra-a-ti paniux|... 

39 Ej ib-ni-mau,mu[... 

40 Ej Satta(mu-an-na) lu-vi Su-ta-am-h[w-rat .. . 
41 Ej i-na zag-muk-ku[... 

42 Ej Sat-tum i-na nam-sa-x |... 

43 Ej lu-vi ka-a-anammla... 

44 Ej Si-ga-ru a-si-t[um ... 

45 Ej ul-tuu,me u-x[... 

46 Ej ma-as-rat mu-Si ui[m-mi.. . 

47 Ej ru-pu-us-tu $4 ti-ama|[t.. . 

48 EHj *dmarituk* ib-ta-Si-il[m....... ]xx[ (x) ]x 
49 EHj ik-sur-ma ana er-pe-e-[ti] ‘ti'-Sd-as-bi-? 

50 EHj te-bi Sd-a-ri [S]u-uz-nu-nu ka-sa-sa 

51 EHj Su-ugq-tur imbari(im-dugud) ka-mar im-ti-Sd 
52 EH u-ad-di-ma ra-ma-nu-us u-Sd-hi-iz qat-su 
53 EH iS-kun qaq-qad-'sa' x (x) [ x (x) ] x i&-pu-uk 
54 EH naq-bu up-te-et-ta-a “mit™ it-té-bi 

55 EHY _ ip-te-ma i-na ini'-84 pu-r[a-at-ta] ‘i'-di-ig-lat 
56 EH na-hi-ri-d up-t[e]-ha-a x x (x) e-te-ex-ba 
57 EH iS-pu-uk ina sir-ti-S4 x [xx |e! bi-rwti 

58 EH nam-ba-’i [u]p-ta-li-Sa ana ba-ba-li kup-pu 
59 HY e-gir zib-bat-sa dur-ma-h|i-i§] v-rak-kis-ma 

60 H [xxx ]xx aps? Sd-pal Se-pu-us-Su 

61 H [is-kun ha]l-la-34 re-ta-at Sd-ma-mi 

62 H [mi-sil-S4 u]s-sal-li-la er-se-ti uk-tin-na 

63 H [ x x S]i-ip-ra lib-bu-us ta-d-wa-ti u-Sd-as-bi-? 
64 Hy [us-pa-ri-i]r sa-pa-ra-Su ka-li§ us-te-si 

65 H ip-‘te'-eq-ma Samé° 0 ersetim’™ x x [ (x) | x 

66 H [ x x | ri-kis-su-nu ma x x x kun-nu-ni 

67 H is-tu ‘pil’-lu-di-Su us-si-ru u-ba-Si-mu par-s[i-si] 
68 H [ser-r]e-e-ti it-ta-"da'-a dé-a us-ta-as-bit 

69 H [tuppi SJimati(n]am-tar™*) 4 4[q]in-gu i-ki-mu 1i-bil-lam-ma 
70 HYy re-e§ ta-mar-ti it-ba-la ana ‘anim(60) ig-'ti'-5a 
71H [ x ] bar tahazi' Sa’ i-lu-lu i-tap-ru-us 

12 A [ x ] x ir'-te-da-a a-na ma-har |ab]bé-5[u] 
(i wal [wu] is-ten-eS-ret nab-nit-sa 84 ti-amat ib-nu-u ti-x-x 
74H [kak-k]i-Su-un ih-te-pa-a i-str Se-pu-us-Su 
1D. ib-ni-ma sal-mi-§[u-nu bab ap-si-i v-Sd-as-[bit] 


37 E:ul-[ 41 E:ina 42 E:mu-an-[ 44 E:si-gara-si-tli 45 j:i-tuu,mu 46 j: 'ma-as'-sa-ra-a-tu, 
47 j: -u]§-tum 48 E: an-Sdr ib-ta-S[im 49 E: anaul[r 50 j: Sa-a-r[u 51 j: -ulr 
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37 After [he had... ] the decrees [... 


38 The organization of front and.[... 

39 He made the day[... 

40 Let the year be equally [... 

41 Atthe new year[... 

42 The year..... [ata 

43 Let there be regularly [... 

44 The projecting bolt [... 

45 Afterhehad[... 

46 The watches of night and day [... 

47 The foam which Tiamat [... 

48 Marduk fashioned [ .. . 

49 He gathered it together and made it into clouds. 

50 The raging of the winds, violent rainstorms, 

on The billowing of mist — the accumulation of her spittle — 

52 He appointed for himself and took them in his hand. 

53 He put her head in position and poured out ..[.. | . 

54 He opened the abyss and it was sated with water. 

55 From her two eyes he let the Euphrates and Tigris flow, 

56 He blocked her nostrils, but left . . 

57 He heaped up the distant [mountains] on her breasts, 

58 He bored wells to channel the springs. 

59 He twisted her tail and wove it into the Durmahu, 

60 [...]..the Apsd beneath his feet. 

61 [He set up] her crotch—it wedged up the heavens— 

62 [(Thus) the half of her] he stretched out and made it firm as the earth. 
63 [After] he had finished his work inside Tiamat, 

64 [He spread] his net and let it right out. 

65 He surveyed the heavens and the earth. . [. | . 

66 [..] their bonds....... 

67 After he had formulated his regulations and composed [his] decrees, 
68 He attached guide-ropes and put them in Ea’s hands. 

69 [The Tablet] of Destinies which Qingu had taken and carried, 

70 He took charge of it as a trophy (?) and presented it to Anu. 

71 [The . ] . of battle, which he had tied on or had put on his head, 

fe: [ . | . he brought before his fathers. 

73. [Now] the eleven creatures to which Tiamat had given birth and. . ., 
74 He broke their weapons and bound them (the creatures) to his feet. 


75 He made images of them and stationed them at the [Gate] of the Apsi, 


53 E: qaqqad-[ 55 E:ip-te-e-ema EY:ina Y:“[puratta 59 H: traces of durmahi¥ 64 y: kal-l[a 
70 y:a-na‘é-[ 71 Tablet (H): §4 tahazi 72 Tablet (H): NI'-te-da-a 
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76 H [ah]-ra-ta¥ la im-ma-Sa-"a Si'-i lu it-tu 
ii Gu i-emu-ru-[ma ilani k]a-ras-su-nu ha-<dis) i-ri-5[u] 
78 GH [la]h-mu u “la-ha-mu ka-li-Su-nu abbé-Su 
79 GH [i-di|-ir-Sum-ma an-Sdr Sar Sul-ma u-Sd-pi-Su 
80 GH dq|-num ‘en-lil u %é-a u-qa-i-Su-us qi-Sd-a-ti 
81 H [um-mla “dam-ki-na a-lit-ta-Su u-Sa-lil-Su 
82 H [ina e]b-bi tu,-siq.-e pa-ni-Su us-nam-mir 
83 Hy [a-n]a “us-mi-i $4 ta-mar-ta-S4 ana bu-us-ra-ti ub-la 
84 Hy [i’-qi]p’-Su-ma suk-kal-lu-ut ap-si-i pa-qa-du es-re-e-ti 
85 H [palh-ru-ma “é-gi-gi ka-li-Si-nu us-kin-nu-us 
86 H [{]'a"-nun-na-ki ma-la ba-Su-u u-na-ds-Sd-qu Sépe 314, 
87 H [ x x (x)-m]a pu-hur-Su-nu la-ba-ni§ ap-pi 
88 H [ x x (x) ] x ezi-zu ik-nu-su an-na-ma Sarru 
89 H [xx xx | x abbé-Su iS-bu-ti la-la-Su 
90 HY is-mi-ma “bel appa-Su ub-bu-hu tur-bu-? §4-d&-mi 
OL EL | seoee des ] x e-ma ta-paq-qu-s% 
92 EHI ha-Surru N[I...... zJu-mur-si v-Sal-| bak] 
93 EHI [u-t]e-di-iq-ma [te-d]i-iq ru-bu-ti-| Su] 
94 El [me-la]m-me Sar-r[u-ti] a-ga-a ra-Sub-b[a-ti] 
95 EILY is-Si-ma **mitta im-[nla-8u u-S4-hi-i[z] 
96 I l oy eee wees Sul-me-la uk-till] 
97 E DAHER S| avs ews eean dees acaes ] 
98 FI x [ .. eli mus-hus]-Si Se-pa-su ui-Sar-S[id] 
99 EFI us-pdr Sul-me ‘i taS-mi-i i-du-us-suvi [i-lul] 
100 I (Peerreererey see RJU-tit-xx[..] 
101 EFY = ul-tume-lam-me[........ ] 
102 EF a-za-mil-Svi apstt ra-Sub-x [.... ] 
103..F Sue Sub ina ell saws need ] 
104 E ina e-ma-Si 4&-tli-su.... | 
105 EF ina si-ma-ak-ki-Sui [.. 2... ee ] 
106 EF ilani™® ma-la ba-Su-[v... 2... ] 
107 EFH = lah-mu wu ‘I[a-ha-m]u ieee ]x 
108 EFH i-pu-Su-ma pa-[a]-su-nu i-[zak-ka-ru an ila)ni ‘égi-gi 
109 EFH — pa-na-a-ma [“mar]ituk "ma-ru' na-ram-ni 
110 EFH i-’nanna Sar-ra-ku-un qi-bit-su qa-la 
111 EH Sd-nif iz-zak-ru-ma ig-bu-u pu-hur-Su-un 
112 EH Tygal-dim-me-er-an-ki-a zik-ra-Su Su-a-8u ti-ik-la- su 
113 EH e-nu-ma a-na “marituk id-di-nu Sar-ru-ta 
114 EH ka-inim-ma-ak dum-qf ti ta’-me-e Su-a-8vi iz-zak-ru 
115 EH ul-tu u,-me at-ta lu za-ni-nu pa-rak-ki-ni 


78 G:'u' 79 H: J-irSum-x 80 G:a 83 y: ta-mar-ta]-ka 84 y: e&-re-e-ti 90 H: ]x ub-bu-hu 
91 H: Jx (x)-paq-qu-i 95 Y: mit-ta 101 Y:i8-tu F:ul-tim[i- 105 F:ina 107 F:om.u 
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76 To be a sign never to be forgotten. 
77. [The gods] saw it and were jubilantly happy, 
78 (That is,) Lahmu, Lahamu and all his fathers. 
79  Ang&gar [embraced] him and published abroad his title, “Victorious King.” 
80 Anu, Enlil and Ea gave him gifts. 
81 Mother Damkina, who bore him, hailed him, 
82 With a clean festal robe she made his face shine. 
83 To Usmi, who held her present to give the news, 
84 [He entrusted] the vizierate of the Apsii and the care of the holy places. 
85 The Igigi assembled and all did obeisance to him, 
86 Every one of the Anunnaki was kissing his feet. 
87 They all [gathered] to show their submission, 
88 [...]. they stood, they bowed down, “Behold the king!” 
89 His fathers [... ] . and took their fill of his beauty, 
90 Bel listened to their utterance, being girded with the dust of battle. 
OA. call ieee wes a | eee 
92 Anointing his body with . [.. . ] cedar perfume. 
93 He clothed himself in [his] lordly robe, 
94 With a crown of terror as a royal aura. 
95 He took up his club and held it in his right hand, 
96 ...]. he grasped in his left. 
Oi leeueanes tase ceaaewed ] 
98 [...]. he set his feet [on the dragon]. 
99 The sceptre of prosperity and success [he hung] at his side 
100 Peerrrceveye (Peer Laces 
101 After [he had... ] the aura [ 
102 His sack, the Apsi, with a fearful [. . ] 
103 Was settled like.[... 
104 In [his] throne room [... 
105 Inhiscella[... 
106 Every one of the gods [... 
107 LabmuandLahamu.[........ ], 
108 Opened their mouths and [addressed] the Igigi gods, 
109 “Previously Marduk was our beloved son, 
110 Now he is your king, heed his command!” 
111 Next, they all spoke up together, 
L1Z “His name is Lugaldimmerankia, trust in him!” 
113. When they had given kingship to Marduk, 
114 They addressed to him a benediction for prosperity and success, 


115 “Henceforth you are the caretaker of our shrine, 


109 F: |-nama E: andr 113 H:ana_ E:an-[Sér 114 H: |-inim-ma-uk 115 H: u,mi 
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116 EH mim-mu-ti at-ta ta-qab-bu-ti i ni-pu-us ni-i-ni 

117 EH dmarutuk pa-a-Su i-pu-us-ma i-qab-bi 

118 EH an ilani abbé-Su a-ma-tum iz-zak-kar 

119 EH e-le-na apst Su-bat has-ma-ni 

120 EH mé-eh-ret é-Sar-ra $4 ab-nu-ti a-na-ku el-ku-un 

121 EH Sap-lis d&-ra-ta u-dan-ni-na qaq-qar-Sd 

122 EH lu-pu-us-ma bi-ta lu-v Su-bat la-le-e-a 

123 EH qir-bu-us-Su ma-ha-za-Su lu-Sar-sid-ma 

124 EH ku-um-mi lu-ud-da-a lu-kin Sar-ru-ti 

125 EH e-nu-ma ul-tu aps? tel-la-a ana pu-"ru-si’-i' 

126 EH 48-ru-us-Su lu-u nu-bat-ta-ku-un ana ma-har pu-hur-[k]u-un 
127 EHo — enu-ma ul-tui §4-ma-mi tur-r[a-dla ana pu-r|w-si-i] 

128 EHo a8-ru-us-Su lu nu-bat-ta-ku-un ana ma-har pu-hur-ku-un 
129 EHo © lu-ub-bi-ma sum-Su babilli]* bitat ™S ilani™= rabaai™= 

130 EHo i-si-in-nu qir-bu-u§ d[a'-x] ni-ip-pu-Su Si-i nu-bat-tum 
131 EH i[§-mu-ti ilani a|bbé-su an-na-a q[a-ba]-a-s% 

132 EH Tell eek alee 2 eee |] xilukama 

133 EH eli mim-ma $4 ib-na-a qa-ta-a-ka 

134 EH man-[nu x x x |-ka 1-¥i 

135 EH eli qaq-qa-ru $4 ib-na-a qa-ta-a-ka 

136 EH man-[nu x x x |-ka i-Si 

137 EH *babili*™ §4 taz-ku-ra Sum-Su 

138 EH G8-[ru-us-Su nu-bat-t]a-ni i-di da-ri-Sam 

139 EH Te greene hata acne ad sa|t-tuk-ka-ni li-bil-lu-ni 

140 EH OU iecen dered aes Le ooh ee ] x-ni 

141 E ma-na-ma Sip-ri-ni SOR | a dee sxe e sg ] 

142 E a8-ru-u[S]-S[u. 2... mla-na-ah-taSx[.... ] 

143 E ih-edu-[W...... (2b psse5.| 

144 E anim Su-[lu-lu’? 2... | x fo... ] 

145 DE Sd iedue| ic cc ee as ]-tib-Si-n[u-ti] 

146 DE ip-te-e-[ma pa-a-su ti-kal-la|m-Sti-nu-ti nu-u-[ra] 

147 DE a cal oe oe qa-bla-su e-t[el] 

148 E [u]§-b/pal-[ki-i.. 0... eee ] 

149 D l seeetaueen es ] x-su-nu-t[i x x (x) | 

150 DEp US dcr den db eek ] x-nu lu hu x (x) 

151 DEp — u&-kin-nu-Su-ma ilani ‘i'-qab-bu-Su 

152 DEp a-na ‘lugal-dim-me-er-an-‘ki'-a béli-Si-nu Su'-nu iz-zak-kar 
153 DE pa-na-ma be-lum ma-a-ru n[a-ram-ni| 


117 E: av-Sar pa-a-8i dt-usma 6118 E:ana 119 E:ele-nuap-si-i 120 E:ab-nu-u 121 H: Sap-lu 
122 E: bitalu 123 E: ma-ha-za-%i 125 E:zu.ab-i 126 E: nu-bat-ta-k[un 127 E: | x U Sé-ma™-mi 
o:a-na 128 o:luui E:nu-bat-ta-kun 0: ana ma-he-ri pu'-x [| E: -hujr’-ku-nu 129 o: lu-eum-bi-ma Sum-GAL' 
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116 Whatever you command, we will do!” 

117 Marduk opened his mouth to speak 

118 And addressed the gods his fathers, 

119 “Above the Apsi, the emerald (?) abode, 

120 Opposite E8arra, which I built for you, 

121 Beneath the celestial parts, whose floor I made firm, 
L2z I will build a house to be my luxurious abode. 

123. Within it I will establish its shrine, 

124 I will found my chamber and establish my kingship. 
125 When you come up from the Apsii to make a decision, 
126 This will be your resting place before the assembly. 
127 When you descend from heaven to make a decision, 
128 This will be your resting place before the assembly. 
129 I shall call its name ‘Babylon’, ‘The Homes of the Great Gods’, 
130 Within it we will hold a festival, that will be the evening festival.” 
131 [The gods], his fathers, [heard] this speech of his, 

132 ieee ors es oy eee Ns ee 

133 “With regard to all that your hands have made, 

134 Who has your [... ]? 

135 With regard to the earth that your hands have made, 
136 Who has your [... ]? 

137 In Babylon, as you have named it, 

138 Put our [resting place] for ever. 

1D” oll nen eape etc ] let them bring our regular offerings 
140 lweoeeage es 4 lies 

141 Whoever [...] our tasks which we.[... 

142 Therein [..... | tts toil. [2 

143 They rejoiced[............ Pes eee 

144 Phe-o0ds «| iokeeenneres ] 

145 Hewhoknows[........ ] a favour to them 

146 He opened [his mouth showing] them light, 

Ieee Aloe e a ] his speech was pre-eminent, 

148 He made wide[........... ] 

14D 1 si cern ae ].them[... 

150 PN el eee eee foes | ee 

151 The gods bowed down, speaking to him, 

152 They addressed Lugaldimmerankia, their lord, 


153 “Formerly, lord, [you were our beloved] son, 


E: "“bal-tiJIX H:gal-gal 0: ra-be-v-t[u] 130 H: |-niqir-b[u- 0: nw-bat-t[i] 132 H: k]a'-za'-am 
137 E:"bal-til*, mu-n[e] 138 H: ]-ri-ta 
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154 DE i-nanna Sar-ra-ni id-nla’-.... | 

155 DE $4 me-x | x x x | x w-bal-li-t[u-na-a-&i] 

156 ADE a-x x |x x x (x) me-llam-me mz-i[t-ti] u us-p[a-ri] 
157 ADEz  [i-pu-u is-re-[ti . . . ka]-la u[m-ma]-nu-t[um] 

158 ADE ECcwe 2 4 Prewer -mle§ ni-i-nu 


154 E:infa 155 E: m[i- 


Commentaries ! 

21-22 =... J-i ud-3[O0-kdm(... )] Ssin ki-[ .. . (Z) 

24-25 ...|]xtuub[...]xxmes[... (Z) 

70 ... | x-Suana%é"a'[...(y) 

84 ud-18-kam $4 [™x . . . | illaku(dJu)-ma &-kin isati i-¥a[k]-x[ .. . (y) 
Quoted Elsewhere 


1 u-b[a]-d&-Sim man-za-z[a (K 10908+15645 obv. 9 = CT 53 417+702 = SAA X 102: 

Neo-Assyrian letter) 

17 ud-7-[kam aga ma-d]§-la (MMEW 22 11:i-NAM gis-hur an-ki-a) 

21 ... | harran “Sama Su-tag-rim-ma (MMEW 24 24: i-NAM gis-hur an-ki-a) 

81-82. um-mu/ma “dam-ki-na a-lit-ta-Su/8ui [, ina eb-bi tu, -siq.-(qé)-e pa-ni-Su uls- 
(A. Cavigneaux, Textes scolaires I [Baghdad, 1981] 175a 12-13 = dup. 
BM 38706+39843 (80-11-12, 90+1730), Pl. 41: learned text) 

83 a-na ‘us-mu-ti $4 ta-mar-ta-ki a-na bu-us-ra-tum ub-lu , (BM 322064+32237+34723 
[JCS 43-45 (1991-93) 96 63-64]: ritual) 


Textual notes on pp. 477-478. 


1. The list of commentary manuscripts is on pp. 135f. 


154 
155 
156 
157 
158 


Enima Elis Tablet V 


Now you are our king,..[... ] 
He who.|[.].[. ] preserved [us] 
.[.... ] the aura of club and sceptre. 
Let him conceive plans [.... | all skill, 


-[ 


that] we.[... ]” 
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Tablet VI 


Manuscripts 


Symbol Publication 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Assyrian Sites 
Assur 
A = VAT 9676 and Photo Assur 6563/4 
KAR 164 
B = Photo Assur 2551/2 A 512 
LKA 7 
C = VAT 11363 (the number given by Ebeling, 
VAT 11263, is wrong.) 
KAR 356; Pl. 21 
Nineveh (Ashurbanipal) 
D = K 12000b+13878+13886+16062 
CT 13 24 (12000b); Pl. 21 (complete) 
cf. NABU 1987/70 
E=K 8512 
AfO 11 (1936/37) 72-74 (obv.); Pl. 21 
(complete) 
F = K 13867+19614 
PLZ 
G = K 3449a 
CT 1323 
(F and G may be parts of the same tablet) 
H = K 9883 
PL22 
I= K 5923 
PLZ 
(E and I may be parts of the same tablet) 
J = K 13865+21856 
PLZZ 
Nimrud 
K = ND 3416 
liad 15 (1953) 150; Pi. 22 
Sultantepe 
L = SU 51/237 
STT 14A; Pl. 22 
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21-47 


28-51 


40-48 


14-82 


85-97 


81-91 


13-25, 27-28 


92-166 


142-166 


135-147 


117-126 


83-95 


98-110 


139-148 


149-157 
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Symbol Publication Obverse Reverse 
M =SU 52/60 32-87 88-137, 146 
STT 9 
Babylonian Sites, regular tablets 
Sippar (?) 
a = BM 92629 (82-9-18, 7406) [71 158-166 
STC II xxxv—xxxvii 
Tell Haddad 
j = IM 121284 2-51 84-166 
ICS 46 (1984) 136-139. Not collated. 
Used from copy of FE N. H. Al-Rawi 
Kish 
b = Kish 1924 1828+1926 373+374 3-57, 59-64 97-165 
OECT VI xxxvi-xxxvii (373+374); 
Pls. 23-24 (complete) 
Uruk 
c= W 17718 jg+lg 28-83 


ZA 47 (1942) 19; Pl. 25 (the pieces 
disintegrated during 1939—45 war and the 
copy given here rests on Photos W 5447 
(sic! not 5457; both pieces joined) and 
5364 and 5365 (lg only) 


Babylonian Sites, extracts on exercise tablets 


d = BM 33572 (Rm IV 128) 2-7 
Pl. 26 

e = BM 37991 (80-6-17, 1820) 29-33 
Pl. 26 

f = BM 38043 (80-6-17, 1872) 68-70 
Pl. 26 

g = BM 37927 (80-6-17, 1756) 80-85 
Pl. 26 

h = BM 54855 (82-5-22, 1184) 51-60 
Pl. 26 (om. 53-54) 

i = BM 55380 (82-5-22, 1713) 130-137 
Pl. 26 


Lines quoted in the commentaries 
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Tablet VI 


aa 
NOR OO OND TB WN 


— 
Qe 


Ree Re eee 
OmoOnNADA na 


Le ee ee ee ee 
mB WN FR © 


NWN YK W 
\O Cn OD 


30 
a1 
i 


AaBC 
AaBCdj 
AaBbCdj 
AaBbCdj 
AaBbCdj 
AaBbCdj 
AaBbdj 
AaBbCj 
AaBbj 
AaBbj 
AaBbj 
AaBbj 
AaBbjL 
AaBbjL 
AaBbjL 
AaBbjL 
AaBbjL 
AaBbjL 
AaBbjL 
AaBbjL 
AaBbDjL 
ABbDjL 
ABbDjL 
ABbDjL 
ABbDjL 
ABbDjL 
ABbDjL 
ABbcDEjL 
AbcDEej 
AbcDEej 
AbcDEej 
AbcDEejM 
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[‘mari|tuk zik-ri ilani ina Se-mi-Si 

ub-bal lib-ba-u i-ban-na-a nik-la-a-te 
[e]p-su pi-i-su a-na “é-a i-qab-bi 

"S@ tna lib-bi-Sui us-ta-mu-% i-nam-din mil-ku 
da-mi lu-uk-sur-ma es-me-' ta’ lu-Sab-si-ma 

lu-us-ziz-ma lul-la-a lu-vi a-me-lu Stim-Su 
lu-ub-ni-ma lulla(lu-u,.-lu-a) a-me-lu 

lu-vi en-du dul-lu ilani-ma Su-nu lu-vi pa-d&-hu 
lu-Sd-an-ni-ma al-ka-ka|t] ilani lu-u-nak-kil 

is-te-ni§ lu kub-bu-tu-ma a-na Si-na lu-ti zi-zu 
i-pul-Su-ma %é-a a-ma-tu i-qab-bi-s% 

a-Si tap-Su-uh-ti $4 ilani u-Sd-an-na-ds-8ui te-e-mu 
li-in-na-ad-nam-ma i¥-ten a-hu-Su-un 

Su-ti li-ab-bit-ma nisi™® lip-pat-qu 
lip-hu-ru-nim-ma ilani rabiiti™ 

[S]a an-ni li-in-na-din-ma Su-nu lik-tu-nu 
dmaratuk v-pah-hir-ma ilani rabati™® 

ta-"biS’ v-ma-?-dr i-nam-din ter-tu 
ep-si pi-i-si —_ilani -paq-qu-¥i 

Sarru a-na “a-nun-na-ki a-ma-ta i-zak-kar 
lu-vi ki-nam-ma mah-ru-ti nim-bu-ku-un 

ki-na-a-ti a-ta-ma-a i-nim-mac-a it-ti-ia 
man-nu-um-ma S4 ib-nu-ti tu-qu-un-tu 

ti-amat ti-Sd-bal-ki-tii-ma ik-su-ru ta-ha-zu 
li-in-na-ad-nam-ma 84 ib-nu-ti tu-qu-un-tu 

dr-nu-us-8i lu-i-Sd-d8-Sd-a ~——spa-Sa-hi¥ tiXba(tus)>* 
i-pu-lu-Su-ma 4-gi-gi ilani rabiti™* 

a-na ‘lugal-dim-me-er-an-ki-a ma-lik ilani_ be-la-Si-un 
dgin-gu-um-ma 84 ib-nu-vi tu-qu-un-tu 


ti-amat us-bal-ki-ti-ma ik-su-ru ta-ha-zu 
ik-mu-su-ma mah-ris 4é-a v-kal-lu-s% 
an-nam i-me-du-Su-ma da-me-8ui ip-tar-7-u 


1 VB: ilani™, Se-"mé-e'-S[u] VD: Se-me-[ 2 C:]xxxNI[ d:li]b-ba-Su 3 A:ep]-Si a: pr-i-su 
4 a:ina b:-ilb-bi-[SJui-[  d:-b]i-Sui-ta-em[u- A: ]-mu-u C:i-na-an-[ 5 B(bC): lu-uk-sur 


a: es-se-em-"tum' 


C:awii 


9 b: al-ka-ka-a-tui 


b: zi-i-[ 


b: es-mi-x[ di: es-ma-tum_ j: |si-mi-ti 6 b:-i]z-ma Aab: lt-u,,-lu-a d: lw-ul-la-a a: lu 
abj: Sum-[ 7 bj:ami-[ 8 A:lu-u Aj: dul-li b: ilani-im-ma_ Aj: Si-nu__a: pa-PA-hlu 

a: a-ka-ka-ti_ j: al-ka-ka-a-ti abj: lu-nak-k[i- 10 Ab: lui B:la A: kub-bw-tii-ma ana 
11 a:i-pwul-lu-su-ma_ b: |-Su-i ab: a-ma-tum_ j: a-ma-ta_ b: i-qab-bi-i§ 12 B: 'a¥-Su' 


bj: la 


a: -S]um ‘tap-Su'-ih-tum BB: tap-Su-uh-te ab: Sa a: u-Sa-an-[_ b: #-Sa-an-na-d8-Si_ 13 A: a-hu-Su-n[u]  j: a-hu-si-un 
B: ]x-Si-un 14 b: IJi-ia-ab-bi-it-ma_B: li--ab-bit-ma__b: li-ip-pa-at-qu. 15 Aj: ilani™S 16 b: an-nam 


a: Lji-na-din-ma 


ji Sienu az lii[k- b: leik-tuni 17 b:%-paab-hi-ir c:-pla-hi-irma Aj: ilani™® — j: rabiiti 
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1 When Marduk heard the gods’ speech 
Z He conceived a desire to accomplish clever things. 
3 He opened his mouth addressing Ea, 
4 He counsels that which he had pondered in his heart, 
5 “T will bring together blood and form bone, 
6 I will bring into being LullG, whose name shall be ‘man’, 
7 I will create Lulla-man 
8 On whom the toil of the gods will be laid that they may rest. 
9 [will skilfully alter the organization of the gods: 
10 Though they are honoured as one, they shall be divided into two.” 
11 Ea answered, as he addressed a word to him, 
12 Expressing his comments on the resting of the gods, 
13. “Let one brother of theirs be given up, 
14 That he may perish and people may be fashioned. 
15 Let the great gods assemble 
16 And let the guilty one be given up that they may be confirmed.” 
17 Marduk assembled the great gods, 
18 Using gracious direction as he gave his order, 
19 As he spoke the gods heeded him: 
20 The king addressed a word to the Anunnaki, 
21 “Your former oath was true indeed, 
a2 (Now also) tell me the solemn truth: 
23 Who is the one who instigated warfare, 
24 Who made Tiamat rebel, and set battle in motion? 
25 Let him who instigated warfare be given up 
26 That I may lay his punishment on him; but you sit and rest.” 
27 The Igigi, the great gods, answered him, 
28 That is, Lugaldimmerankia, the counsellor of the gods, their lord, 
29 “Qingu is the one who instigated warfare, 
30 Who made Tiamat rebel and set battle in motion.” 
31 They bound him, holding him before Ea, 
32 They inflicted the penalty on him and severed his blood-vessels. 


18 b: ta-bi-iS i-maa-ru jz i-ma--a-ra_ as -mja--a-ra_ bs: teer-ti_j: ter-t[i] 19 b: e-ep-Su pi-i-Su a: pi-SJu 

b: t-paq-qu-uS 20 B: Sar-"ru’, |-ma-tu’  b: ama-tum L:ama]-x 21 b:ki-na-ma ma-ab-hu-ru-ti—_a: mJa-ah-ru(-)[ 
b: ni-ba-ku-eun L:nalm-bu-SU!-[ 22. b:ki-na-atum j:at-maa_ b: ta-ta"a-ma’ inim-ma? 23 b: 8a, tu-qu-ut-ti 
L: tu-qu-un-tla/t[tum] 24 b: & ti-amat ti-Sa-bal-ki-tuema  j: us-bal-ki-tuema D: us-blal-  B: |-bal-ki-tu-ma 

Az ik-surru j:ta-ha-al 25 Bz ib-nu-u, tu-queun-ti bs tuequeut-[ 26 Dj: arnwus-Si j: lei SU-us-ta¥-Xé-a 

b: ar-nu-us-Su lu-S[a-d]§-Sa-a BB: Iu-S4-d8-Sa-a_b: pa-Sa-[h]i-i¥ tli 27 b: [i] -gi,-gi, j:vabiti L:rla 28 b: mali 

jrilani™ 29 (A)j: “gin-gu-ema e: Sac: tu-"qu-un-tum’ 30 bD: a ti-amat  e: ]x uS-bal-ki-x[  j: us-bal-ki-tu-ma 

b: t-[x-ba]l-ki-tuema j:ta-ha-a-m cc: ta-ha-zi_j: ikeme-Sti-ema 331. b: ik-mi-Su-ma ma-[x-x-i]¥__j: ikeme-Sti-ma 


e: |-ha-ri-i§ j: i-kal-lu-us cc: |-lu-Su 32 b:i-mi-dlu  j: imi-du-Su-ma da-mi-Si—e: da-mli-c: ip-tar-u,, Ej: ip-tar?-"" 
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33 AbcDEejM_ ina da-me-%ii ib-[na]-a a-me-lu-tui 


34 AbcDEjM i-mid dul-li ilani-ma ilani um-tas-Sir 

35 AbcDEjM — ul-tu a-me-lu-tu ib-nu-u 4é_@ er-Sh 

36 AbcDEjM dul-lu $4 ilani i-mi-du-ni Sd-a-Sti 

37 AbcDEjM © Sip-ru Su-% la na-tu-vi ha-sa-si¥ 

38 AbcDEjM ina nik-la-a-ti §4 ‘marituk ib-na-a “nu-dim-mud 
39 AbcDEjM = ‘marituk Sarru ilani v-za-?-iz 

40 AbcDEF|M da-nun-na-ki gim-rat-su-nu e-li§ u Sap-lis 

41 AbcDEFjM ‘-ad-di a-na“a-nim te-re-tus na-sa-ru 

42 AbcDEF/M 5 SusSi(gi8) ina Samé° u-kin ma-as-sar-ta 

43 AbcDEFjM_ u8-ta8-ni-ma al-ka-kat ersetim™” ti-as-sir 

44 AbcDEFjM i-na Samé° i ersetim™ nér(gi8-u) us-te-Sib 

45 AbcDEFjM_ ul-tti te-re-e-ti nap-har-Si-na v-ma-~-i-ru 

46 AbcDEFjM ana ‘a-nun-na-ki $4 Samé* u ersetim"” v-za-?i-zu is-qat-su-un 
47 AbcDEFjM ‘a-nun-na-ki pa-a-Su-nu i-pu-Su-ma 

48 AbcEFj/M a-na “marituk be-li-Si-nu Su-nu iz-zak-ru 

49 AbcEjJM ~— i-fnanna be-li = 84 Su-bar-ra-ni ta’-ku-nu-ma 

50 AbcEjM mi-nu-v dum-qa-‘a'-ni ina mal-ri-ka 

51 AbcEhjM — i ni-pu-us pa-rak-ku $4 na-bu-ti xi-kir-Su 

52 AbchjM ku-um-muk-ku lu-vi nu-bat-ta-ni i nu-Sap-si-ih qir-bu-us-Su 
53 AbcjM i nid-di pa-rak-ku ni-me-da a-Sar-Sui 

54 AbcjM ina u,-me $4 ni-ka8-Sd-da i nu-Sap-sih qir-bu-us-Su 
55 AbchjiM — “mariituk an-ni-tu ina Se-me-e-i 

56 AbchjiM ki-ma u,-mu im-me-ru ziemu-su ma-?-di¥ 

57 AbchjM _ ep-Sd-ma bab-ili™ $4 te-ri-S4 Si-pir-v 

58 AchjM lib-na-at-su lip-pa-ti-iq-ma pa-rak-ka zuq-ra 

59 AbchjM — 4a-nun-na-ki it-ru-ku al-la 

60 AbchjM Sat-tu is-ta-at li-bit-ta-8u il-tab-nu 

61 AbcjM Sd-ni-tu Sattu(mu-an-na) ina ka-S4-di 

62 AbcjM Sa é-sag-il mé-eh-ret apsi ul-lu-u re-si-Su 

63 AbcjM ib-nu-ti-ma viq-qur-rat apst e-li-te 

64 AbcjM a-na ‘a-nim 4en-lil 4é-a u Sd-a-Si ti-kin-nu Sub-tii 


33 bj:i-na b:da-mi-Su j:da-mi-Si j(E):ib-nu-i E(M): a-me-lu-ta c:a-me-lu-tum  j: a-me-lu-tu 

34 b:i-mi-id du-u[l- M: da@ni™ ma ilani™®  c: um-taS-Si-ir js um-taS-Sir._- 35 b: i8-tu a-me-lut-ti_j: ib-nu-v 

cjM: er-Su 36 M: dul-li b: [d]u-ul-lu Sa A: om. 84; i-mi-du-A' E: ‘i'-me-du-ni_ j: i-mi-du-nu S4-8u-"i’ cc: Sa-a-¥a 
M: Sd-a-8u 37 b: [S]i-pi-ir, na-a-t[uv (c)M: nja-tu-u cj: ha-sa-si-i¥ 38 j:i-na_ b: nik-la-a-tii8a 39 b: Sar-ri 

D: Sar-ru M: ilani]™ ~ EjM: t-za--azx 40. bj: a-na “a-nun-na-ki FF: "ana ‘a’-n[un-  M: |-ra-as-su-nu (c)E: 

c: Sap-lii¥ 41 b: "W’-ma-ad-di j:4a-nu EM: na-sa-ra cc: na-sa-ri_ 42 b: t-ki-in) A: ma-sar-tu c: ma-as-sar’-tum 
j: ma-as-sar-ti 43 b: uS-ta-as-ni-ma al-ka-ka-[  j: al-ka-ka-a-ti M: a]l-ka-ka-ti j: i-ma-as-si-ir, = cM: t-ma-as-sir 

44 bM:ina Aj:u— c: ul&-te--ib 345 bF(M): i&-tu jj: ul-tu A: te-re-e-"tim’, i-ma-[x]-“ru’ j: “u"-ma-i-ru 

E: wir-ru 46 b:a-na,Sa_ E: tae) M: tH za-i-zu sc: is-qa-at-su-un M: iS-qat-su-eun 47 (A)j: pa-Sti-nu 

48 b: be-‘li-su’-nu M: be-li-Si-nu j: Si-nu sc: iz-zak-kar 49 M: i-nanna-x _ b: i-na-an-'na’ be-'li Sa’ 

j: en, Su-ba-ra-a-nu ta-a8-ku-nu-ma_c: (end) ]x uymi 50 M: mi-nu-u du-‘un’-qa-ni A: du-muq-qa-ni 
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33 From his blood he (Ea) created mankind, 


34 On whom he imposed the service of the gods, and set the gods free. 
35 After the wise Ea had created mankind 

36 And had imposed the service of the gods upon them— 

37 That task is beyond comprehension 

38 For Nudimmud performed the creation with the skills of Marduk— 
39 King Marduk divided the gods, 

40 All the Anunnaki into upper and lower groups. 

41 He assigned 300 in the heavens to guard the decrees of Anu, 

42 And appointed them as a guard. 

43 Next he arranged the organization of the netherworld. 

44 In heaven and netherworld he stationed 600 gods. 

45 After he had arranged all the decrees, 

46 And had distributed incomes among the Anunnaki of heaven and netherworld, 
47 The Anunnaki opened their mouths 

48 And addressed their lord Marduk, 

49 “Now, lord, seeing you have established our freedom 

50 What favour can we do for you? 

51 Let us make a shrine of great renown: 

52 Your chamber will be our resting place wherein we may repose. 
53 Let us erect a shrine to house a pedestal 

54 Wherein we may repose when we finish (the work).” 

55 When Marduk heard this, 

56 He beamed as brightly as the light of day, 

57 “Build Babylon, the task you have sought. 

58 Let bricks for it be moulded, and raise the shrine!” 

59 The Anunnaki wielded the pick. 

60 For one year they made the needed bricks. 

61 When the second year arrived, 

62 They raised the peak of Esagil, a replica of the Apsi. 

63 They built the lofty temple tower of the Apsii 

64 And for Anu, Enlil, Ea and him they established it as a dwelling. 


j:dum-qa-nii-na c: ma-ah-ri-ka 51 M: na-pu-us “pa'-rak-ka =b(h): Sa = M:né-bu-u h:'naam*-[ c: ]-am-bu-ti 

ji zi-kir-Si 52 b: kuewm-mu-uk-ku A: ku-'um'-mu_ j: |-emuk hh: J-uk = Aj: lu M: nu-bat-ta-ni-ma jM: nu-Sap-sih 
h: nu-Sa-a[p- A: qi-rib-Su jM: qir-bu-u¥ 53 h:om. b(j)M: ni-id-di jM: parakka j: 84 nim-me-du_c: |-du 

M: aS’-ra’-Su 54 h:om. jM:ina j:u,-mu M:ud.NA_ b: u,-mi Sa ni-ka-d3-Sa-da Aj:omi_ c: -Salp-si-ih 

AjM: qir-bu-uS 55 j:an-ni-ta M:an-"ni-ti’ h:an-ni-ti hj:i-na h: Se-mi-[ M: Se-mi-Su_c: Se-me-Su 

56 M: u,-mi im-mi-[x] h:im-mi-ru M: xi-emu-Su_ cc: |-S[u] ma-a-di-if§ h:ma-a-[ 57 b:'e'-[ep-  h: -¥]a-ma 

j(M): tin-tir“ h:ka-dingir-ra™ Sa j: te-ri-Si— cjM: Si-pir-Su 58 j: li-ib-na-as-su  M: "pa-rak’-ku j: bara zu-x-ra 
c:zuugta 59 A:ilt-ru-ki Acj:al-lu 60 bM: mu-an-na_ j: a-na i§-ta-a-tisig,-x-a-Si = M: 1" hM: li-bit-ta-Su 

jM: il-te-eb-nu 61 b:‘Sa‘-ni-[ j: Sa-ni-ti M: Sa-ni-ti j:i-naka‘Sda-du cc: |-Sa-du 62 b: Sa j: mé-eb-rat, ul-lu-vi 
c: | ve-Si-Su 63 -b: ib-ni-ema j:ib-nu-ma M: xiq-qui-ra-tu,, e-li-ta c:e-li-tu[m]  j: e-li-ti 

64 M:ana‘[..... ] wv saenim u.é-Su’ A: u Su-MIN-SM oc: J-kienu [x]-tum j(M): Sub-ta 
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ina tar-ba-a-ti ma-har-Sti-nu v-Si-ba-am-ma 
Sur-Sis é-Sdr-ra i-na-at-ta-lu qar-na-a-%ii 
ul-tu é-sag-il i-pu-Su Si-pir-Sv 
da-nun-na-ki ka-li-Si-nu ——_—ppa-rak-ki-vi-nu ib-ta¥-mu 
{5 SuS8i(gis) “é-gi-gi S4 Sd-ma-[m]i u nér(gi8-u) Sd apst ka-li-si-nu pah-ru} 
be-lum ina paramahhi Sa ib-nu-u Su-bat-su 
ilani abbe™*-S% gé-re-ta-8ui us-te-sib 
an-nam ba-ab-"i'-li Su-bat na-dr-me-ku-un 
nu-ga-a aS-ru-us-Su hi-du-ta-8vi tis-ba-a-ma 
u-Si-bu-ma ilani rabitti 
zar-ba-ba is-ku-nu ina gé-re-e-ti uS-bu 
[ull-tu ni-gu-tu is-ku-nu qi-rib-Su 
ina é-sag-il ras-bi i-te-pu-Su Su-nu tak-rib-tu 
kun-na te-re-e-ti nap-har-Si-na w-su-ra-a-ti 
man-za-az Samé* u ersetim'™ u-za-*-1-wu ilani gim-ra-sti-un 
ilani rabitti ha-am-Sat-su-nu ui-si-bu-ma 
ilani Simati™ sibitti-Su-nu ana purusst uk-tin-nu 
im-hur-ma be-lum ®*qasta 8®kakka-Su ma-har-Si-un id-di 
sa-pa-ra Sd i-te-ep-pu-Su i-mu-ru ilani™® abbé™*-3% 
i-emu-ru-ma *gasta ki-i nu-uk-ku-lat bi-nu-ta 
ep-Set i-te-ep-pu-Su i-na-ad-du abbé™*-s% 
ix-Si-ma “a-num ina pubur ilani™® i-qab-bi 
8° gaSta it-ta-Siq Si-i lu-ui marti 
im-bi-ma Sa ®*qasti ki-a-am Sumé™*-Sa 
i-su a-rik lu if-te-nu-um-ma_ Sd-nu-ti lu-u ka-Sid 
Sal-Sui Sum-Sa kakkab qasti ina Samé* vi-S4-pi 
u-kin-ma gi-is-gal-la-Sa it-ti ilani™® at-he-e-Sd 
ul-tu Si-ma-a-ti $4 **qasti = i-Siemu Sa-nu-um 
id-di-ma ®*kusst Sar-ru-ti Sd ina ilani Sa-qa-a-ta 
da-nu-um ina puhur ilani™® Su-a-¥4 ul-te-sib-%i 
ip-hu-ru-nim-ma ilani rabitti 
Xi-mat ‘maratuk ul-lu-vi Su-nu us-kin-nu 
u-zak-ki-ru-ma a-na ra-ma-ni-Sti-nu a-ra-ru 
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He sat in splendour before them, 

Surveying its horns, which were level with the base of ESarra. 
After they had completed the work on Esagil 

All the Anunnaki constructed their own shrines. 
{300 Igigi of heaven and 600 of the Apsd, all of them, had assembled.} 
Bél seated the gods, his fathers, at the banquet 

In the lofty shrine which they had built for his dwelling, 
(Saying,) “This is Babylon, your fixed dwelling, 

Take your pleasure here! Sit down in joy!” 
The great gods sat down, 

Beer-mugs were set out and they sat at the banquet. 
After they had enjoyed themselves inside 

They held a service in awesome Esagil. 
The regulations and all the rules were confirmed: 

All the gods divided the stations of heaven and netherworld. 
The college of the Fifty great gods took their seats, 

The Seven gods of destinies were appointed to give decisions. 
Bel received his weapon, the bow, and laid it before them: 

His divine fathers saw the net which he had made. 
His fathers saw how skilfully wrought was the structure of the bow 

As they praised what he had made. 
Anu lifted it up in the divine assembly, 

He kissed the bow, saying, “It is my daughter 
Thus he called the names of the bow: 

“Long Stick” was the first; the second was, “May it hit the mark.” 
With the third name, “Bow Star”, he made it to shine in the sky, 

He fixed its heavenly position along with its divine brothers. 
After Anu had decreed the destiny of the bow, 

He set down a royal throne, a lofty one even for a god, 

Anu set it there in the assembly of the gods. 
The great gods assembled, 

They exalted the destiny of Marduk and did obeisance. 
They invoked a curse on themselves 
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98 AbHjM ina mé™® 1 Samni(i- gi’) it-mu-t u-lap-pi-tu nap-Sd-a-ti 
99 AbHjM — id-di-nu-Sum-ma Sar-ru-ut ilani e-pe-sa 
100 AbHjM a-na be-lu-ut ilani ™* $4 Samé° u ersetim'™ Su-nu uk-tin-nu-su 
101 AbHjM = @-8é-tir an-Xar dasal-li-hi it-ta-bi Su-us-s 
102 AbHjM a-na zik-ri-Su qa-bé-e in-il-bi-in ap-pa 
103 AbHjM — ep-Su pi-i-Su ilani ™® li-pi-iq-qu-s% 
104 AbHjM qtbi-tus-Su lu-u Su-tu-rat e-liS u Sap-lis 
105 AbHjM = lu-ti Su-uS-qu-ma ma-ru mu-tir gi-mil-li-ni 
106 AbHjM e-nu-us-su lu-vi Su-tu-rat Sd-ni-na a-a ir-Si 
107 AbHjM © li-pu-us-ma re-é-ut sal-mat qaqqadi bi-na-tus-%% 
108 AbHjM ah-ra-ta§ u,-me la ma-Se-e li-zak-ki-ra al-kat-su 
109 AbHjM — Ii-kin ana abbé "3% nin-da-bé-e ra-bu-tui 
110 AbHjM za-ni-nu-us-su-un li-pu-S4 li-pa-qi-da e&-re-es-su-un 
111 AbjM li-Se-si-in qut-ri-in-ni ta-a-Si-na lis-res-S4 
112 AbjM tam-Xil ina Samé® i-te-ep-pu-Su ina ersetim" li-ip-pu-us 
113 AbjM li-ad-di-ma sal-mat qaqqadi pa-la-hi-is-% 
114 AbjM ba--v-la-tum lu hi-is-su-sa il-Si-na li-iz-zak-ra 
115 AbjM ep-Su pi-i-Su “i€-ta-ris li-pig-qa 
116 AbjM nin-da-bé-e li-in-na-Sd-a —iL-Si-na “iS-tar-Xin 
117 AbFjM a-a im-ma-Sa-a il-Si-na li-kil-la 
118 AbFjM ma-ti-Si-na li§-te-pa-a pa-rak-ki-si-na li-tep-54 
119 AbFjM lu-v zi-za-ma sal-mat qaqqadi i-la-ni 
120 AbFjM na-a-Si ma-la Suma ni-im-bu-u Su-ti lu-vi il-ni 
121 AbFjM i nim-bé-e-ma ha-Sd-a Su-me-e-sti 
122 AbFjM al-ka-tus lu-vi Su-pa-a-tu ep-Se-tus lu-i mas-lat 
123 AbFjM dmarituk $4 ul-tu si-ti-3i im-bu-t-si aa bu-Si Sa-num 
124 AbFjM Sa-kin mi-re-ti 1 mas-qt-ti mu-tah-hi-du ti-ri-Sin 
125 AbFjM §4 ina ®®kakki-Su a-bu-bi ik-mu-u Sd-bu-ti 
126 AbFjM ilani abbé™*-8% i-ti-ru ina Sap-Sd-qi 
127 AbjM lu-v ma-ru Samsi* 84 ilani né-bu-vi Su-ma 
128 AbjM ina nu-ri-Su nam-ri lit-tal-la-ku Svi-nu ka-a-a-an 
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98 And took an oath with water and oil, and put their hands on their throats. 
99 They granted him the right to exercise kingship over the gods, 

100 They confirmed him as lord of the gods of heaven and netherworld. 

101 An§Sar gave him his exalted name, Asalluhi: 

102 “At the mention of his name, let us show submission! 

103 When he speaks, let the gods heed him, 

104 Let his command be superior in upper and lower regions. 

105 May the son, our avenger, be exalted, 

106 Let his lordship be superior and himself without rival. 

107 Let him shepherd the black-heads, his creatures, 

108 Let them tell of his character to future days without forgetting. 

109 Let him establish lavish food offerings for his fathers, 

110 Let him provide for their maintenance and be caretaker of their sanctuaries, 

111 Let him burn incense to rejoice their sanctums. 

112 Let him do on earth the same as he has done in heaven: 

113 Let him appoint the black-heads to worship him. 

114 The subject humans should take note and call on their gods, 

115 Since he commands they should heed their goddesses, 

116 Let food offerings be brought [for](?) their gods and goddesses, 

117. May they(?) not be forgotten, may they remember their gods, 

118 May they... their. ., may they . . their shrines. 

119 Though the black-heads worship some one, some another god, 

120 He is he god of each and every one of us! 

121 Come, let us call the fifty names 

122 Of him whose character is resplendent, whose achievement is the same.” 


123. (1) MARDUK 
As he was named by his father Anu from his birth, 


124 Who supplies pasturage and watering, making the stables flourish. 
125 Who bound the boastful with his weapon, the storm flood, 

126 And saved the gods, his fathers, from distress. 

127 He is the son, the sun-god of the gods, he is dazzling, 

128 Let them ever walk in his bright light. 
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129 AbjM nisi™® $4 ib-nu-ti Si-kit-ti nap-Su 

130 AbijM dul-li ilani i-mid-ma Si-nu ip-pa-ds-hu 

131 AbijM ba-nu-ti a-ba-ti nap-Su-ra e-né-na 

132 AbijMxX lu-vi ba-Si-ma na-an-nu-us-Su lu nap-lu-su Su-nu Sd-a-Su 
133 AbijM dma-ru-uk-ka lu-ti i-lu ba-nu-su-nu Su-ma 

134 AbijM mu-tib lib-bi‘a-nun-na-ki —— mu-Sap-Si-hu “i-gi,-gi, 

135 AbE¥M — ¢ma-rv-tu-uk-ku lw tu-kul-tu, ma-a-ti ali u ni8i™ 3 

136 AbEijM Sd-a-Su-ma lit-ta--"i'-da-Su nisi™® ah-ra-taS 

137 AbEijM — Smer-Sa-kiid-01 e-zi-iz 1 mus-tal sa-bu-us u tla]-a-dr 

138 AbEj ra-pa-ds lib-ba-Su la-a--it ka-ras-su 

139 AbE]j ugal-dim-me-er-an-ki-a Sum-Su Sa nim-bu-u pu-hur-ni 

140 AbE]j zik-ri pi-i-3vi nu-sd-dS-qu-u eli ilani abbé ™*-3% 

141 AbE]j lu-u be-lu, ilani 4 Samé* u ersetim'™ ka-li-Sv-un 

142 ABbE]j Sarru ana tak-lim-ti-su ilani lu-u Su--du-ru e-lik u Sap-lif 
143. ABbE]j Ina-ri-lugal-dim-me-er-an-ki-a Sium-8 4 ni-iz-kur a-Si ilani ka-la-ma 
144 ABbE]j Sd ina Samé® u ersetim'™ it-ta-ad-du-u Su-bat-ni ina pu-us-qi 
145 ABbE]j ana “i-gi-giuSa-nun-na-ki — i-za-?-i-zu man-za-zu 

146 ABbEIjM ana Su-me-8u ilani lis-tar-i-bu linu-sv ina Sub-ti 

147 ABbE]j dasal-li-hi Sum-3i 84 im-bu-ti-Svi a-bu-Si Sa-num 

148 ABblj Su-vi lu-vi nu-ru 84 ilani ges-tu-vi dan-nu 

149 ABbJj $4 ki-ma Su-mi-Su-ma la-mas-si ili 1 ma-a-ti 

150 ABbJj ina §4-dS-me dan-ni i-te-ru Su-bat-ni ina pusqi(pap-hal) 
151 ABbjj dasal-li-hi nam-ti-la 8é-ni§ im-bu-u ilu mus-ne8-"Su" 

152 ABbJj $4 ki-ma bi-nu-ti-Si-ma ik-Si-ru ka-lu ilani ab-tu-ti 

153 ABbJj be-lum $4 ina Sip-ti-Su el-le-ti u-bal-li-tu ilani™® mi-tu-ti 

154 ABbJj mu-ab-bit eg-ru-ti za-~-1-ri i ni-bu-vi-Su 

155 ABbjj (MIN Snam-ru 84 in-na-bu-u Sal-8i¥ Stum-S1i 

156 ABbJj ilu el-lu mul-li-lu a-lak-ti-ni 

157 ABbJj Sulusa(3-am) Sumé™*-8i im-bu-u an-Sdr “lah-mu u “la-ha-mu 
158 AaBbj a-na ilani maré™*-Sti-nu Su-nu iz-zak-ru 

159 AaBbj ni-nu-ma su-lu-sd nit-ta-bi Sumé™*-3% 
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On the peoples that he created, the living beings, 
He imposed the service of the gods and they took rest. 
Creation and annihilation, forgiveness and exacting the penalty 
Occur at his command, so let them fix their eyes on him. 
(2) Marukka: he is the god who created them, 
Who put the Anunnaki at ease, the Igigi at rest. 
(3) Marutukku: he is the support of land, city, and its peoples, 
Henceforth let the peoples ever heed him. 
(4) MerSakuS8u: fierce yet deliberating, angry yet relenting, 
His mind is wide, his heart is all-controlling. 
(5) Lugaldimmerankia is the name by which we all called him, 
Whose command we have exalted above that of the gods his fathers. 
He is the lord of all the gods of heaven and netherworld, 
The king at whose injunctions the gods in upper and lower regions shudder. 
(6) Narilugaldimmerankia is the name we gave him, the mentor of every god, 
Who established our dwellings in heaven and netherworld in time of trouble, 
Who distributed the heavenly stations between Igigi and Anunnaki, 
Let the gods tremble at his name and quake on their seats. 
(7) Asalluhi is the name by which his father Anu called him, 
He is the light of the gods, a mighty hero, 
Who, as his name says, is a protecting angel for god and land, 
Who in a terrible combat saved our dwelling in time of trouble. 
(8) Asalluhi-Namtilla they called him secondly, the life-giving god, 
Who, in accordance with the form (of) his (name), restored all the ruined gods, 
The lord, who brought to life the dead gods by his pure incantation, 
Let us praise him as the destroyer of the crooked enemies. 
(9) Asalluhi-Namru, as his name is called thirdly, 
The pure god, who cleanses our character. 
An§ar, Lahmu, and Lahamu (each) called him by three of his names, 
Then they addressed the gods, their sons, 
“We have each called him by three of his names, 


149 Aj: Su-me-Su-ma_B: "Su-me-Sti-ma’ j: SE’ bj: ilani =A: u 150 b:-m]u bj: dan-nu A: e-te-ru 


b: SJu-bat-a-ni, pu-us-q[u j: pu-us-qi «151 B: 4MIN “nam-ti-la Aj: ‘nam-ti-la-ku — b: Sa-ni¥ bj: im-bu-ti ilani 
b: mus-n[é-x-(x)]  j: muS-nes-NI] 152 b: SJuemi-Su-ma_ A: bi-nu-ti-Su-ma ik-Se-ru-ni__ bj: ka-‘la’._‘J: om. ka-lu 


B: ilani™®  j: ab-tu-tu 153 B: be-lu’ b:SJa AJ: Sip-ti-Sa ob: nS A: kt-tim”—B: kt-ti v-bal-li-tu 
j: lami mi-tu-tu A: u8-meS 154 B:mu-ub-bit b: elg-ru-tuzaa-ari A: zai-r[i js zai-ru J: ni-HI B: ni-x-vi’ 


155 b: 8a bj: in-na-bu-i J: Sum-[ j: Sum-8i 156 b: mu-wl-li-lu A: mu-ul-lil 157 A:]ta’-am! b: ib-bu-vi 


158 b: -rle-e-Su-nu A: Si-nu 159 j: 3™°-8% ~=A(b): ni-it-ta-bi_ b: Suemé-e-[ a: Su-[ 


l:igi-du-t 
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160 AaBbj ki-i na-Si-ma at-tu-nu Sume™-Si zuk-ra 

161 AaBbj ih-du-ma ilani iS-mu-ui se-kar-Su-un 

162 AaBbj ina up-Su-ukkin-na-ki us-ta-di-nu Su-nu mil-kat-su-un 
163 AaBbj Sd ma-ru qar-ra-du mu-tir gi-mil-li-ni 

164 AaBbj ni-i-nu $4 za-ni-ni i nu-ul-li Sum-su 

165 AaBbCj — w#-Si-bu-ma ina ukkinni-Si-nu i-nam-bu-u Si-ma-a-tu 

166 AaBCj ina mé-e-si nag-ba-sti-nu u-zak-ki-ru-ni Sum-sti 


160 A: ‘ki’ b: alt-tu-ni Su-mu-Su a: Sux [b: zu-ku-[ BB: zu-u[k-j: wu-kur-GU 161 a: ih-edu-tiB: i8-mu-u 
A: z-kir-Si-un —B: sé-x-Si-un =162. a: i-na up-Su-ukkin-na-ka us-ta-ad-[ bj: uS-ta-ad-di-nu Aj: Si-nu_j: mil-kdt-su-[ 
163 B: maari b:'mu'-te-ru 164 B: Sdilim-ma_ a: za-ni-!nu-ul-lu b: nu-[u]-lu B: Sam-"Su" 7}: Sum-[ 


Commentaries ! 


89 gi8-gid-daa-rik-t[u’ (z) 
DU’ ka-Sd-du ki-s[it’-tum’ ...] x za rix % [ (y) 


Quoted Elsewhere 


1 "[marituk] zik-vi ilani™’ (K 10908+15645 obv. 4, 10, Neo-Assyrian letter) 
148 | Sa ilani™® ges-tu-vi dan-ni (BM 42271 rev. 15, commentary) 
151 -h]i *nam-ti-la-ke , sd-nif im-bu-ti ilani™S mu-né-Si-in (BM 54311 rev. 3, expository text 
[BTT pl. 56]) 
152. Sulmi-[S]i-ma ik-Si-ru ka-la ilani™® ab-tu-tu (BM 54311 rev. 4) 
153 | Sipti-8v el-le-tum ui-bal-lit ilani™® mi-tu-tu (BM 54311 rev. 5) 


Textual notes on pp. 478-482. 


1. The list of commentary manuscripts is on pp. 135f. 
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160 Now you call his names, like us.” 

161 The gods rejoiced as they heard their speech, 

162 In UpSuukkinaki they held a conference, 

163 “Of the warrior son, our avenger, 

164 Of the provisioner, let us extol the name.” 

165 They sat down in their assembly, summoning the destinies, 
166 And with all due rites they called his name: 


165 A: ukkin-na-s[u’- B: om. ina; ukkinnu-"us*-Sti-nu i-ban-nu-u a: i-nam-bu-"t' 


166 a: J-"e’-su na-gab-su-nu ti-zak-k[a- 


j: -uln t-zak-ka-ru-ni Sum-[ 


j:t-ad-du-i B: nam-me& 
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Tablet VII 


Manuscripts 


Symbol Publication Obverse Reverse 


Assyrian Sites 
Nineveh (Ashurbanipal) 
A = K 2854+15650+17249 1-23 
STC I 159 (2854); Pl. 27 (complete) 
B=K 8522 15-45 125-157 
TSBA IV (1876) iii-iv; Delitzsch, 
Lesestticke 142-43, 780-81, *95—96; 
CT 13 26-27 
C = K 9267 40-47 129-158 
TSBA IV (1876) iii—iv; Delitzsch, (om. 138-143) 
Lesestticke 143, 781, 396; CT 13 28 
D =K 17095 55-60 
PL.27 
E=K 13761 79-83 84-95 
STC | 164 
F=K 17591 87-91 
PLZ? 
G = K 12830 a 113-120 
STC T 163 
H = K 18576 - 123-128 
PLZ? 
(DFGH may belong to the same tablet) 
Assur 
I=A 154 42-84 85-125 
LKA 8 (published from Assur Photo 
2551/2 in MAOG XII/4 (1939), Photo 
K 330/1 in addition having been used 
in ZA 47 (1942) 1-26 and LKA 8. 
Collations of A 154 in AfO 17 (1954/56) 
353-56 (Gurney) and BiOr 16 (1959) 150 
(Frankena); Pls. 28-30. 
Sultantepe 
J = SU 51/63+52/102(+)51/87(+)52/389 1-16, 29-72 101-131, 
STT 10(+)262; Pl. 27 (Il. 159-162 only) 150-162 
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Publication 


Symbol 


123 


Reverse 


Obverse 


K=Sl) 51/62 
STT 11 
Babylonian Sites, regular tablets 


a= BM 91139+93073+ 4 unnumbered pieces (82-9-18, 


12220+5467) 
STC II xxxviii-xlv; Pls. 31-32 
b = BM 35506+99642 (Sp HI 12+83-1-21, 2004) 
STC II xlvi-xlviii (12); Pl. 27 (2004) 


c = F217 (80-6-17) 

Piz 
Uruk 

g = VAT 14511+W 17718vw+W 17721b 
APAW 1929/7 pl. 31 and LKU 38 
(14511); the two W pieces disintegrated 
during the 1939-45 war and are known 
from Photos W 5738 and 5310/1, from 
which the copy here on PI. 33 was made. 

Babylonian Sites, extracts on exercise tablets 

d = BM 55114+55194 (82-5-22, 1446+1526) 
Pl. 34 

e = BM 47889 (81-11-3, 596) 
Pl. 34 

h = BM 37379 (80-6-17, 1136) 
Pl. 34 

i= BM 39798 (80-11-12, 1685) 
Pl. 34 

f = BM 37562 (80-6-17, 1319) 
Pl. 34 


Lines quoted in the commentaries 


59-87 88-121 


3-40 126-164 


14-36 126-162 
(lacking 128, 
158, 161) 
2-8 


21-45 114-156 


6-12 
33-36 
69-67 
65-77 


145-150 


V: 70, 77, 92, 97, 98, 108, 109-110, 121, 127, 139 

W: 1, 2,9, 35,57, 67 

X: ia: Mae ie 1) 

% 25999393) iy (0, 1 9297 

y: 1, 9, 70 

Z: 77(2), 92, 97, 98, 108, 109-110, 112, 114, 121, 127, 135, 139, 144 
z: 1, 2).9,.35, 31,01, (0; 16 92, 91.98 
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Tablet VII 
1 AJWyz dasar-re Sd-rik mi-ris-ti Sa is-ra-ta v-kin-nu 
2 AcJWXYz ba-nu-ti Se-am u gé-e mu-Se-su-vi ur-gé-t[i| 
3 AacJ dasar-alim ¥4 ina bit mil-ki kab-tu Su-tu-ru mi-lik-Su 
4 AacJ ilani vi-taq-qu-vi a-dir-Su ah-zu 
5 AacJ dasar-alim-nun-na ka-ru-bu nu-tir a-bi a-li-di- [Su] 
6 AacdJ mus-te-Sir te-ret Sa-nim “en-lil 4é-a u “nfin-s]i-kn 
7 AacdJ Su-ti-ma za-nin-Su-nu mu-ad-du-ti is-qi-[Su]-un 
8 AacdJ 4 Su-ku-us-su hegalla us-sa-"pu' a-na ‘ma-a"-ti 
9 AadJWYyz ‘“tu-tu ba-an te-di§-ti-Su-nu su-[ui]-ma 
10 AadJ li-lil sa-gi-Su-nu-ma Su-nu lu-vi pa-[d4]S-hu 
11 AadJ lib-ni-ma Sipta ilani linu-hu 
12 AadJ ag-gif lu te-bu-vi liné-?-vi [i-rat-s|u-un 
13 Aaj lu-vi Su-us-qu-ti-ma ina puhur ilani |abbé|-su 
14 AabJ ma-am-man ina ilani™* Su-a-su la um-[das-Sal-5|v 
15 AaBb] dty-tu ‘zi-ukkin-na na-pis-ti um-ma-ni-| Su] 
16 AaBbJ $4 v-kin-nu a-na ilani Samé° el-lu-[ti] 
17 AaBb al-kat-su-un is-ba-tu-ma u-ad-du-vi [man-za-as-su-un] 
18 AaBb d-a im-ma-Si i-na a-pa-a-ti ep-Se-ta-| Su li-kil-la] 
19 AaBb dty-tu Szi-ki Sal-Si¥ im-bu-ti mu-'kil te-lil-ti’ 
20 AaBb il Sd-a-ri ta-a-bi be-el taS-me-e u ma-ga-ri 
21 AaBbg mu-Sab-&i si-im-ri u ku-bu-ut-te-e mu-kin hegalli 
22 AaBbg Sd mim-ma-ni i-su a-na ma-”-de-e ti-tir-ru 
23 AaBbg i-na pu-us-qi dan-ni ni-si-nu Sar-Su ta-a-bu 
24 aBbg liq-bu-ui lit-ta-?i-du lid-lu-la da-li-li-%% 
25 aBbg tu-tu’ daga-ku ina rebt' li-Xar-ri-hu ab-ra-a-te 
26 aBbg be-el Sip-tu elletim*™” mu-bal-lit mi-i-ti 
27 aBbg $4 an ilani ka-mu-ti ir-Su-th ta-a-a-ru 
28 aBbg ab-Sd-na en-du u-Sd-as-si-ku eli ilani™® na-ki-ri-Su 
29 aBbg] a-na pa-di-Su-nu ib-nu-ti a-me-lu-tu 
30 aBbg] re-mé-nu-ui $a bu-ul-lu-tu ba-Su-ti it-ti-Su 
31 aBbg] li-ku-na-ma a-a im-ma-Sa-a a-ma-tu-Su 
32 aBbg] ina pi-i sal-mat qaqqadi Sd ib-na-a qa-ta-a-Sti 
33 aBbeg] ‘tu-tu ‘tu,-ki ina ha-ds-Si ta-a-su el-lu pa-a-Xi-na lit-tab-bal 


1 Comm II/B “asar-re x[ z: me-[ VI a: me-ris-t[i_y: mi-riS-tum, is-ra-tum VIA: ]-a-te 2 W(Y)z:8e-im (J)Y: a 
(W)Yz: qu-e X:ur-ge-t[i] 3 (a)J:ina A(J): kab-ti 6 d: mus-te-Sir 7 J: Su-ma za-nin-Si-nu A: mu-ad-du-u 

8 d:Sa ad:hégdl-la a:t-us-s[i- d:us-si-pa 9 Y:blani (J)Y: te-dif-t-3i-nu  d: te-di-i§-ti-Su-nu 

y: -i§-ti-Sti-nu Su-i 10 a: sag-gi-Su-nu-ma 11 d:l-im-ni-ma a: -ilb-ni-ma Sip-ti. d: Si-ip-tum =12 (a)d: ag-gi-i¥ 
a:lu-i 13 J: d4-qu-ma a(J):i-na a:pu-hur 14 a:ma-am-ma-ani-na aj: ilani a: Sa-a-Su 15 J: om. “tutu 
A(B): "MIN A: “zi™-[ukkin]-"na-kém’" — b: “zi7-ukkin na-[pi]s-t|u, 16 ab: Sa Aa:an 17 a:al-kédt-su-un 

b: al-kdt-su-nu is-ba-tu-i 18 B:ina a:a-pa-ti 19 A(B): “MIN zi-k[i 21 b:-a]b’-3i ab:om.u a: hé-gdl-la 
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(10) Asarre, the giver of arable land who established plough-land, 
The creator of barley and flax, who made plant life grow. 
(11) Asaralim, who is revered in the counsel chamber, whose counsel excels, 
The gods heed it and grasp fear of him. 
(12) Asaralimnunna, the noble, the light of the father, his begetter, 
Who directs the decrees of Anu, Enlil, and Ea, that is Ningiku. 
He is their provisioner, who assigns their incomes, 
Whose turban multiplies abundance for the land. 
(13) Tutu is he, who accomplishes their renovation, 
Let him purify their sanctuaries that they may repose. 
Let him fashion an incantation that the gods may rest, 
Though they rise up in fury, let them withdraw. 
He is indeed exalted in the assembly of the gods, his [fathers], 
No one among the gods can [equal] him. 
(14) Tutu-Ziukkinna, the life of [his] host, 
Who established the pure heavens for the gods, 
Who took charge of their courses, who appointed [their stations], 
May he not be forgotten among mortals, but [let them remember] his deeds. 
(15) Tutu-Ziku they called him thirdly, the establisher of purification, 


RR i i 
WO MOND MB WHR OO OND NB W WH Fr 


20 The god of the pleasant breeze, lord of success and obedience, 
21 Who produces bounty and wealth, who establishes abundance, 

i} Who turns everything scant that we have into profusion, 

23 Whose pleasant breeze we sniffed in time of terrible trouble, 


24 Let men command that his praises be constantly uttered, let them offer worship to him. 
25 As (16) Tutu-Agaku, fourthly, let humans extol him, 

26 Lord of the pure incantation, who brought the dead back to life, 

a | Who showed mercy on the Bound Gods, 

28 Who threw the imposed yoke on the gods, his enemies, 

29 And to spare them created mankind. 

30 The merciful, in whose power it is to restore to life, 

31 Let his words be sure and not forgotten 

32 From the mouths of the black-heads, his creatures. 


iss) 
ISS) 


As (17) Tutu-Tuku, fifthly, let their mouth give expression to his pure spell, 


22 (ab): |-im-ma-ni ab:i-si a: ma-a-de-e 23 a: plu-us-qu [da]n-nu_ b: -u)§-qani-si-ni  abg: Sa-ar-Su 

24 b: lit-ta--id I-id-[ a(g): liid-lu-lu a: da-li-li’u 25 B:4MIN b:i-na ab: re-bi-i ag: li-Sar-ri-ha a: ab-ra-a-ti 
26 a: ‘bal Sip’-ti b: S-ip-ti ab: el-le-ti b: mu-bal-l[i- g: mju-bal-liit 27 a:Sailanika-mu-tu b: ka-mu-tum 

ag: ta-a-a-ri 28 a: ab-Sa-na_b: |-di w-Sa-as-si-ku a: w-Sa-as-si-ka abe: eli ilani a: na-ki-ri-Sa_ g: na-ki-ri-Su 

29 B: pa-di-Sti-nu ib-nu-u a: a-me-lu-ut-tum b: a-me-lu-ti._g: a-me-lu-tum 30 B: re-me-nuw-ti $4 bul-lu-tu, it-ti-su 
31 J: li-kuna-ama_ g: |-S4_B: im-ma-Sd-aa-ma-tu-3i 32 ab: i-na a: qaq-qa-[d]u Sa, qa-ta-a-Su__g: qa-ta-a-Su 

33 B:4MIN J: om. ‘tutu (b)J:ina b(g): ha-an-su B: 5-81 Be: ta-a-Si kit pa-Si-na a: li-it-tab-bal 
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34 aBbeg] $4 ina Sipti-8u elletim"™™ is-su-hu na-gab lem-nu-ti 
35 aBbegJWXYz “Sa-zu mu-de-e lib-biilani = 84. i-bar-ru-u kar-Svi 
36 aBbeg] e-pis lem-né-e-ti la ti-Se-su-v it-ti-Svi 
37 aBg] mu-kin puhri $4 ilani mu-tib lib-bi-Su-un 
38 aBg] mu-kan-nis la ma-gi-ri s[u-lu-u|l-Su-un ra-ap-Su 
39 aBg] mu-Se-Sir kit-ti na-si-i[h] it-gu-ru da-ba-ba 
40 aBCg] 54 sa-ar-ti u k[i-it]-tum um-tas-sa-a aS-ru-us-Su 
41 BCg] IMIN (Sa-zu) “zi-si mu-Se-e[b-b]i te-bi-i Sa-ni¥ lit-ta--i-du 
42 BCgl]J mu-uk-ki¥ Su-har-ra-tu ina zu-mur ilani ab-bé-e-Su 
43 BCgl] IMIN (Sa-zu) “suh-rim Sal-Si¥ na-si-ih a-a-bi gi-mi-ir-Su-nu i-na kak-ku 
44 BCel]J mu-sap-pi-ih kip-di-Sui-nu mu-' tir-ri' Sd-ri-1S 
45 BCelJ mu-bal-li nap-har rag-gi ma-la ia-ru-Su 
46 Cl ilani lis-tal-li-lu Su-nu ina pu-uh-ri 
47 Cl] IMIN (Sa-zu) “suh-gii-rim ina rebi' Sé-kin ta¥-me-e ana ilani abbé™S-v4 
48 IJ na-si-ih a-a-bi mu-hal-lig ni-ip-ri-Sui-un 
49 IJ mu-sap-pi-ih ep-Se-ti-Su-nu la e-zi-bu mim-me-Sti-un 
50 IJ li-za-ki-ir liq-qa-a-bi Sum-Su ina ma-a-ti 
oi a | IMIN (Sa-zu) “zdh-rim ina hassi* li-ta-di-nu Gr-ku-ti-ti 
52 VJ mu-hal-liq na-gab za-ma-né-e la ma-gi-ru ka-li-Si-un 
53 IXY $4 nap-har ilani mun-nab-ti u-Se-ri-bu e-re-ti-is 
54 VJ li-kun-ma an-nu-ti zi-kir-Su 
55 DI IMIN (Sa-zu) “zdh-gii-rim ina Sesxi* ap-pu-na ka-lis li-tam-ru 
56 DIJ $4 nap-har a-a-bi ti-hal-li-qu Su-u ta-ha-zi-is 
57 DIWYz den-bi-lu-lu be-lum mu-des-Su-v-Si-nu Su-ti-ma 
58 DIJ dan-nu na-bu-Su-nu Sa-ki-nu tak-li-mi 
59 DIJK Sd ri-i-ta mas-qi-ta us-te-es-Se-ru u-kin-nu a-na mati 
60 hDIJk be-ra-a-ti vi-pat-tu-u u-za--i-zu mé™ nuhsi 
61 hIjK ‘MIN(enbilulu) ‘e-pa,-dun bel namé(a-ri-a) u a-te-e S4-ni¥ li-[zak-ru] 
62 hIK gu-gal Samé° ersetim’™ mu-kin-nu apsenni 
hk 4 mi-ris-ta elleta u-kin-nu ina se-e-ri 
63 hijJk i-ka v pal-ga us-te-Se-ru us-si-ru ap-ki-su 
64 hIJK IMIN(enbilulu) ‘gii-gal gi-gal mit-rat ilani lina-du Sal-%i¥ 
65 hlijJK be-el hé-gal-li tuh-di is-pi-ki rabati™® 
66 hliK Sa-kin mes-re-e mu-na-his da-dd-me 
67 hliJKWz na-din Su-7-e mu-Sab-Su-vi 4¥-na-an 


34 a: Sa, Sip-ti-Su el-le-[ b: J-le-ti g: |-tum_ e: is-suh, lem-nu-ti gs lem-nu-tum a: |-nu-tu 35 BY: ilani™ 
b: Sa ib-ru-[ egX: i-bar-ru-ti 36 e: lem-né-ti J: lem-né-ti, mu-Se-[ __ g: -SJe-es-su-ti it-ti-Su 37 a: pu-th' sa 

g: lib-bi-Su-un 38 a: mu-kan-ni-i¥ B: ‘rap’-[ 39 J: mu-Se-Sir 40 J: sa-ar-tum i’ 41 J: om. Sazu 

42 J: -ulm-ri, abbe™™-[ 43 J: om. Naru C:na-si[h J: gi-mir-Si-nu ina®®[ 44 g: -ti]r-ru Sa-a-ri-i¥ 

J: mex-ru Sasi[8] 45 og: Jxrueus” Ls ia"ar"-ru-[u]§ 46 J: anim = (C)J: W-ta-li-lw’ J: Si-nu = 47 -*J: om. Sazu 


Lan’ 49 I: 'mim’-mesi'-nu’? 50 J: luei-"za’-kir liq-qa-bi mu-ne 51 J: om. Sazu; i-[nJa, lis-ta-a[d-, ar-ku-tum 
52 J: za-ma-ni, ma-gi-ri 53 Y: Sa’, ilani™’ 1: e-[re]t-ti-i[§] X: ]-re-ti¥ 55 J: om. Vazu; inja’ 
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34 Who extirpated all the wicked by his pure incantation. 
35 (18) Sazu, who knew the heart of the gods, who saw the reins, 
36 Who did not let an evil-doer escape from him, 
37 Who established the assembly of the gods, who rejoiced their hearts, 
38 Who subjugated the disobedient, he is the gods’ encompassing protection. 
39 He made truth to prosper, he uprooted perverse speech, 
40 He separated falsehood from truth. 
41 As (19) Sazu-Zisi, secondly, let them continually praise him, the subduer of aggressors, 
42 Who ousted consternation from the bodies of the gods, his fathers. 
43 (20) Sazu-Suhrim, thirdly, who extirpated every foe with his weapon, 
44 Who confounded their plans and turned them into wind. 
45 He snuffed out all the wicked who came against him, 
46 Let the gods ever shout acclamation in the assembly. 
47 (21) Sazu-Suhgurim, fourthly, who established success for the gods, his fathers, 
48 Who extirpated foes and destroyed their offspring, 
49 Who scattered their achievements, leaving no part of them, 
50 Let his name be spoken and proclaimed in the land. 
51 As (22) Sazu-Zahrim, fifthly, let future generations discuss him, 
52 The destroyer of every rebel, of all the disobedient, 
53 Who brought all the fugitive gods into the shrines, 
54 Let this name of his be established. 
55 As (23) Sazu-Zahgurim, sixthly, let them altogether and everywhere worship him, 
56 Who himself destroyed all the foes in battle. 
57 (24) Enbilulu is he, the lord who supplies them abundantly, 
58 Their great chosen one, who provides cereal offerings, 
59 Who keeps pasturage and watering in good condition and established it for the land, 
60 Who opened watercourses and distributed plentiful water. 
61 (25) Enbilulu-Epadun, lord of common land and irrigation ditch, let them [call him] secondly, 
62 Canal supervisor of heaven and netherworld, who sets furrows, 
Who establishes clean arable land in the open country, 
63 Who directs irrigation ditch and canal, and marks out the furrow. 
64 As (26) Enbilulu-Gugal, canal supervisor of the water courses of the gods, let them praise 
him thirdly, 
65 Lord of abundance, profusion, and huge stores (of grain), 
66 Who provides bounty, who enriches human habitations, 
67 Who gives wheat, and brings grain into being. 


57. Y: bel-lu ‘mu-de-Si-Si'-n[u 2: mu-de8-Ke"-Si-"i'"-[ J: mu-des-Su-Su-[, SJu-m[a’ 58 J: -u]n’ 4-kin ta[k-li]-me 
59 J: ri-ta, |x “us*-te-Si-ru, mja-a-ti 60 J: be-ra-tum D:-tlu-i bh: t-zai-z[u JK: nu-ub-Si_61- J: om. “enbilulu 
h: be-[ J: be-el, iz-zak-[ K: iz-zak-r[u]’ 62 J: Samé*u, mu-kin, kt-ta hh: -t]i’ el-le-ti_ I: edjin 63 J(K): pal-ka 
h: pajl-gu uS-te-Si-ru ti-u[s- JK: us-te-eXSe-ru K: ap-ki-sa 64 h:-lju-lu J: om. ‘enbilulu JK: mih-ra-at 

h: mit-ra-a-t[v’ 65 h(i): -gd]l-la tuh-du i KA-x[ JK: i8-pak-ki 66 h: |-"a’ hJK: mu-na-ab-hi-i¥ K: da-[a]d-me 
67 j(K): SJu--a oz: Sues Su-ai WW: |-'7"-1h: a&-n[a- 
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68 lik IMIN(enbilulu) “hé-gél mu-kém-mir hegalli ana niXi™® re-bi¥ liq-bu-v 
69 liJK mu-Sd-az-nin nubhsa eli ersetim"™ rapastim'™ mu-des-Su-u ur-gé-ti 
70 LJKVYyz dsinsir §4-pi-ik Sadi! e-le-nu-us ti-amat 
71 Wk Sé-lil Sa-lam-ta ta-d-wa-ti ina ®*kakki-Su 
72 lijK mu-tar-ru-u ma-a-ti re--u-Si-na ki-i-[n]Ja 
73. lik Sd Sar-tus-Su mi-ri-Su Su-ku-us-su Sér-7u 
74 lik $4 ti-amat rapasta" i-ti-ib-bi-ru uz-w-us-3% 
75 lik ki-i ti-tur-ri i-ti-it-ti-qu a-Sar Sd-dS-me-Sa 
76 lik !MIN(sirsir) “md-lah, ina Sant! im-bu-u Si-i lu ki-a-am 
77 TikVYz ti-camat ru-kub-Su-ma Su-u ma-lah-sa 
78 Ik toil mus-<tap)-pi-ik ka-re-e ti-li bit-ru-" ti" 
79 EIK ba-nu-ti a8-na-an ti lab-ri na-di-nu zer ma-a-tim 
80 EIK deili-ma mu-kin tur-ri ilani ba-nu-u ki-na-a-[ti] 
81 EIk rap-pu la-’-it-su-nu mu-Sas-bi-tu, dam-qa-a-[ti] 
82 EIkK dq-gili-ma S4-qu-vi na-si-ih a-gi-i a-Si Sal-[gli 
83 EIK ba-nu-u ersetim'™ e-li¥ mé™® mu-kin e-la-a-ti 
84 EIk deu-lum mu-ad-di ger-bé-ti ana ilani pa-lik bi-nu-ti 
85 EIkK na-din is-qi u nin-da-bé-e pa-qi-du e-re-ti 
86 EIK dmu-um-mu ba-an Samé° u ersetim™ mu-Se-Sir par-si 
87 EFIK ilu mul-lil Samé° u ersetim’™ Sa-nis “zu-lum""-m|[u] 
88 EFIK 84 a-na dun-ni-su ina ilani Sd-nu-u la m[a¥]-l[u] 
89 EFIK deis-numun-db ba-nu-% nap-har nisi’ e-pi-&ti kib-ra-a-[ti] 
90 EFIK a-bit ilani™® §4 ti-amat e-pis niSi™® ina mim-mi-si-un 
91 EFIK Uy gal-db-diibur Sarru sa-pi-ih ep-Set ti-amat na-si-hu ®*kakki- [Sd] 
92 EIKVYz Sd ina re-e-Si 1 ar-ka-ti du-ru-us-s% ku-un-nu 
93 EIK dpa ,gal-gu-en-na a-Sa-red nap-har be-li Sa Sd-qa-a e-mu-qa-Su 
94 EIK 84 ina ilani ahhé™*-8ui Sur-bu-u e-tel nap-har-si-nu 
95 EIK ygal-dur-mah Sar-ru mar-kas ilani™* bal dur-ma-hi 
96 Ik Sa ina Su-bat Sarri-ti Sur-bu-u an ilani ma-?-di¥ si-ru 
97 IKVYz dg-rd-nun-na mac-lik 4é-a ba-an ilani™® abbé™*-S% 
98 IKVYz $4. a-na a-lak-ti ru-bu-ti-Sui la ti-mas-Sé-lu ilu a-a-um-ma 
99 IK “dumu-du,-ki $4 ina du-ki ui-ta-ad-da-*v Su-bat-su e[|-let] 
100 Ik “dumu-du,-ki $4 ba-li-%u purusst la i-par-ra-su “lugal-du,-ki 
101 IJk dygal-Su'-an-na Sar-ru 4 ina ilani ¥4-qa-a e-mu-qa-a-Sui 
102 IJK be-lum e-mug “a-nim $4 Su-tu-ru——ni-bu-ut an-Sdr 
103 JK ‘ir-ug.-ga Sa-lil gim-ri-Si-nu qir-bi§ ti-amat 


, 


68 K: om. “enbilulu i: “ten™-bi-lu-lu JK: hé-gdl-li (J)K: ni-Si IL: re-pii¥ J: -i]¥ 69 i: mu-Sa-az-nin nu-uh-* 
K: hé-nun-’% JK: om. rapastim K: mu-de3-Su-"u' J: -SJi_ 70 i: Sa-pi-ik 2: S4-pi-TLik  i( KX): Sa-di-’ 

I: e-le-nu-us-3i y: ‘e'-leni¥ 71 K:Sa-lamt[i i: TT-GUR-tum-[ 72 i: mv-ut-tarru-ti 73. i: Sar-ku-uS me-ri-Su 

K;: ris’, Si-i[r]--[x] 74 i: ina tam-tim dagal-tim i-te-[ 75 i: k]i-ma ti-tur-ru i-te-x[ K: Sa-d8-mi-S4 76 i: [4sirs]ir 
77 Y: mé-la[h, 79 K:‘lahar sinu 80 K:‘"a-gili-ma, ili ba-nu-i 81 I: la-it-‘su’-nu mu-Sd-as-bi-tu 82 IK: “gili-ma 


| ee 


I: a-ge-"e’ 83 I: banu-tiurpe-e-ti 84 I: ger-bé'e'-[ 85 El:i&qi l:om.u 86 l:om.u 87 El: mulil I:a 
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68 (27) As Enbilulu-Hegal, who accumulates abundance for the peoples, let them speak of him fourthly, 


69 Who rains down riches on the broad earth, and supplies abundant vegetation. 
70 (28) Sirsir, who heaped up a mountain on top of Tiamat, 
71 Who plundered the corpse of Tiamat with [his] weapons, 
72 The guardian of the land, their trustworthy shepherd, 
73 Whose hair is a growing crop, whose turban is a furrow, 
74 Who kept crossing the broad Sea in his fury, 
fie) And kept crossing over the place of her battle as though it were a bridge. 
76 (29) Sirsir-Malah they named him secondly—so be it— 
77 Tiamat was his boat, he was her sailor. 
78 (30) Gil, who ever heaps up piles of barley, massive mounds, 
79 The creator of grain and flocks, who gives seed for the land. 
80 (31) Gilima, who made the bond of the gods firm, who created stability, 
81 A snare that overwhelmed them, who yet extended favours. 
82 (32) Agilima, the lofty, who snatches off the crown, who takes charge of snow, 
83 Who created the earth on the water and made firm the height of heaven. 
84 (33) Zulum, who assigns meadows for the gods and divides up what he has created, 
85 Who gives incomes and food-offerings, who administers shrines. 
86 (34) Mummu, creator of heaven and netherworld, who protects refugees, 
87 The god who purifies heaven and netherworld, secondly Zulummu, 
88 In respect of whose strength none other among the gods can equal him. 
89 (35) Gi8numunab, creator of all the peoples, who made the world regions, 
90 Who destroyed Tiamat’s gods, and made peoples from part of them. 
91 (36) Lugalabdubur, the king who scattered the works of Tiamat, who uprooted her weapons, 
92 Whose foundation is secure on the “Fore and Aft”. 
93 (37) Pagalguenna, foremost of all lords, whose strength is exalted, 
94 Who is the greatest among the gods, his brothers, the most noble of them all. 
95 (38) Lugaldurmah, king of the bond of the gods, lord of Durmahu, 
96 Who is the greatest in the royal abode, infinitely more lofty than the other gods. 
97 (39) Aranunna, counsellor of Ea, creator of the gods, his fathers, 
98 Whom no god can equal in respect of his lordly walk. 
99 (40) Dumuduku, who renews for himself his pure abode in Duku, 
100 Dumuduku, without whom Lugalduku does not make a decision. 
101 (41) LugalSuanna, the king whose strength is exalted among the gods, 
102 The lord, the strength of Anu, he who is supreme, chosen of An§ar. 


103 (42) Irugga, who plundered them all in the Sea, 


88 E: ana du-un-ni-s[u FF: du-un-nfi-  K: du-un-ni-Su i-na, 4-[nu]-% 90 K: ta-d-wa-ti, mi-im-me-[ 

91 E: “lugal-ab-diiblur 1: Sar-ru 92 E:Sai-na K:re-Si z:u Y: “ar’-ka-a-t[i_ K: du-ru-us-[s]u KV: kun-nu 

93 E: dha.-[ I: bel ilani™® (for béli) 94 E:Sa 95 K: Sarru mar-kas, ilani be-el 96 K: ‘i'-na, Sar-ru-ti Sur-bu-ti i-na 
97 K:ilani 98 Z:a]-‘a'-i-[ma] 99 K: dlu,-dumu-kn, vi-ta-ad-d[a-s]u 100 K: Sd ina, tar-su ‘lugal-du,-kit-[ ga] 
101 Tablet (1): “lugal-la-an-na_ K: Sarru, -m]u-[q]a-Su 102 K: ‘e’-mugq-qan si-rat Su-tu-[ 103 K: -ulg,-gi 
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104 Jk $4 nap-har uz-ni ih-mu-mu ha-si-sa pal-ki 
105 IJk dir-gin-gu Sa-lil “gin-gu a-bi-i§ ta-ha-zi 
106 IJK mut-tab-bil te-ret nap-ha-ri mu-kin beli-v-ti 
107 IJk dkin-ema mu-ma--ir nap-har ilani na-din mil-ki 
108 IJKVZ X4.a-na Su-me-&ui ilani™® kima me-he-e i-Sub-bu pal-hi¥ 
109 IJKVZ dingir-é-siskur Sd-qis ina bit ik-ri-bi li-Sib-ma 
110 IJKVZ ilani mah-ri-Sti li-Se-ri-bu kat-ra-Si-un 
111 Jk a-di i-rib-Si-nu i-mah-ha-ru-ni 
112 IJKZ ma-am-man ina ba-li-vi la i-ban-na-a nik-la-a-te 
113 GIJk er-ba sal-mat qaqqadi bi-na-tus-su 
114 GelJKZ e-la Sd-a-Svi té-me u,-me-Si-na la i-ad-da ilu ma-am-man 
115 GelJk deirru(BIL.GI) mu-kin a-sa-at *kakki 
116 Gelk Sd ina tahaz ti-amat i-ban-na-a nik-la-a-ti 
117 GelJk pal-ka ur-ni et-pe-Sd ha-si-sa 
118 GelJk lib-bu ru-ti-qu Sa la i-lam-ma-du ilani gim-ras-su-un 
119 GelJK dad-du lu-vi Sum-%i—siki8-Sat Samé * li-rim-ma 
120 GelkK ta-a-bu rig-ma-su eli ersetim'™ li-ir-ta-si-in 
121 gIJKVZ mu-um-mu er-pe-e-ti lis-tak-si-ba-am-ma 
gl] Sap-li§ a-na nisi™® te-~-vi-ta lid-din 
122 glIJ da-Sd-ru $4 ki-ma Su-mi-Su-ma i-Su-ru ilani™® Simati™® 
123 gHIJ kul-lat kal nisi™® Su-n lu-vi pa-qid 
124 gH Iné-bé-ru né-bé-re-et Samé® u ersetim"™ lu-vi ta-me-eh-ma 
125 BbgHJ e-liS u Sap-lif la ib-bi-ru li-gé-u-Su Sd-a-Su 
126 aBbeH] Iné-bé-ru kakkab-Si Sd ina Samé* 4-S4-pu-u 
127 aBbgHJVZ lu-vi sa-bit kun-sag-gi Su-nu Sa-a-Su lu-vi pal-su-%% 
128 aBgHJ mac-a 84 qir-bi§ ti-amat i-te-eb-bi-ru la na-hi-is 
129 aBbCg] Sum-Su lu-vi *né-bé-ru a-hi-zu qir-bi-Su 
130 aBbCg] 84 kakkabani™® Sé-ma-mi al-kat-su-nu li-kin-ma 
131 aBbCg] ki-ma se-e-ni li-ir---a ilani gim-ra-' $i'-un 
132 aBbCg li-ik-mi ti-amat na-pis-ta-Su li-siq 0 lik-ri 
133 aBbCg ab-ra-ta¥ nisi™® la-ba-riS u,-me 
134 aBbCg li-is-se-e-ma la uk-ta-lu li-ri-ig a-na sa-a-ta 
135 aBbCgZ as-S% dS-ri ib-na-a ip-ti-qa dan-ni-na 
136 aBbCg dbél matati(k ur- kur) ¥um-Su it-ta-bi a-bu “en-lil 


104 K: pal-ku 105 J: “qin’-AN' K: a-a-bi-if 106 I: mut-tab-bil K: be-lu-ti 108 J: Su-mi-Su K: Su-me-su 

JK: lami JKV:ki-ma 109 K:ina! ik-ri-bi |: li-Si-ib/ma* 110 J(K): mab-ru-us-Su-V: mah-ra-Si_—_‘J: kat-"ra’-S[u- 
111 I: a e-reb-Si-un i-[mJah-ha-ru-u-ni 112 J(K): mam-mac-an ilani la K: nik-la-a-ti Z:-t]u’ 113 K: bi-na-tus-Su 
114 J: Sé-a-%u_ K: -SJu te-mi-Si-na laia-a-ad J: té-mi, "ia-ad'’-d[a’_g: iJa-ad-da_ Z:'i'-lam-ma-ad 115 JK: a-sa-LA! 
g:kak-[| 116 g: |x-zi, HUL'la-atum 117 g: uxnu, et-pé[ JK: et-pe-su g:ha-si-si 118 9]: lib-bu J: ru-qu 
g:om.la I: illam-ma-du  g: gim-ra-Su-nu_ 1: gim-ra¥-nu—- 119 GJ: lu K: SuJm-“Su' sg: Sum-Su_g: li-ri-im-ma 

120 ¢: ta-a-ba v-ig-ma-Sue-li J: rig-ma-Su el g(K): li-ir-ta-as-si-in J: li-ir-[x]-x-BU!' 121. 9: 4mu-um-mu 

I: er-pe-e-LI' (V)Z: er-pe-e-ti g: e-li§ J: ana, ti?-v-ta sg: titi 122 g:4a-Sa-ru I: kima Sumi-Sti-ma i-Si-ru 


104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
LZ 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
[19 
120 
121 


{22 
123 
124 
125 
126 
L2i 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
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Who grasps all wisdom, is comprehensive in understanding. 
(43) Irqingu, who plundered Qingu in. . . battle, 
Who directs all decrees and establishes lordship. 
(44) Kinma, the director of all the gods, who gives counsel, 
At whose name the gods bend down in reverence as before a hurricane. 
(45) Dingir-Esiskur—let him take the lofty seat in the House of Benediction, 
Let the gods bring their presents before him 
Until he receives their offerings. 
No one but he accomplishes clever things 
The four (regions) of black-heads are his creation, 
Apart from him no god knows the measure of their days. 
(46) Girru, who makes weapons hard (?), 
Who accomplished clever things in the battle with Tiamat, 
Comprehensive in wisdom, skilled in understanding, 
A deep mind, that all the gods combined do not understand. 
Let (47) Addu be his name, let him cover the whole span of heaven, 
Let him thunder with his pleasant voice upon the earth, 
May the rumble of the clouds diminish 
That he may give sustenance to the peoples below. 
(48) A&aru, who, as his name says, mustered the Divine Fates 
He indeed is the warden of absolutely all peoples. 
As (49) Néberu let him hold the crossing place of heaven and netherworld, 
They should not cross above or below, but should wait for him. 
Néberu is his star, which he caused to shine in the sky, 


Let him take his stand on the heavenly staircase that they may look at him. 


Yet, he who constantly crosses the Sea without resting, 
Let his name be Néberu, who grasps her middle, 
Let him fix the paths of the stars of heaven, 
Let him shepherd all the gods like sheep, 
Let him bind Tiamat and put her life in mortal danger, 
To generations yet unborn, to distant future days, 
May he continue unchecked, may he persist into eternity. 
Since he created the heavens and fashioned the earth, 
Enlil, the father, called him by his own name, (50) “Lord of the Lands.” 


g: ani Si-ma-a-tum I: Si-ma-a-t[e] 123 g: kal ilani, pa-qi-id 124 J: né-ber‘et’ g: om. u; ta-mi-ih-ma 


125 g:u,lli-qléu,, b: ]?'u,,’Su’ bg: Sa-a-Su 126 J:om.-ru g: kakkab-Su a: -SJu Slag: -Sa-pu-i 
127 a:-iJt H:]-x%inu J: 84a’ g:palRU'-SU! 128 a: 8ai-naqir-bi g: ina qir-biX _B: i-teb-bi-r[u 

129 B: Sum-silu g:né-béru_b: Ine-bé-ri a-hi-iz 130 a: Sa kakkab Sa-ma-mi_ B:8d-ma-me_g: Sa-ma-ma 

ab: al-két- J: al-"kat’-su-un b: li-ki-il-lw 131 B:kima a: se-e-nu B:li-ir-ta-ea_ g: |-x-x-a, gim"-ra-Su-un 

: lik-me, ni-sir-ta-Sd li-si-iqu 133 a:ah-ra-ta-dS (a)b(g): la-ba-ri-i¥ b:u,mu 134 B: lis-Si-ma, uk-ta-li 
B(C): li-'riq’ ana B:sa-a-ti 135 a: d¥-Sum d&ru— C: a&-ra, |-"tiq’ a: ip-ti-qu [d]lan-ni-nu _ bg: ip-ti-iq dan-ni-ni 


132.5: 


136 B: be-el, Sum-Si CC: Sm-Su_—sg: -ta-b]u- BC: a-bi 
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137 aBbCg zik-ri “-gi-gi im-bu-u na-gab-Si-un 

138 aBbg iX-me-e-ma‘é-a _—ka-bat-ta-¥u it-ta-an-gi 

139 aBbgVZ mac-a Sa ab-bé-[e]-Su u-Sar-ri-hu zi-kir-Su 

140 aBbg Su-ti ki-ma ia-a-ti-ma 4é-q lu-vi Sum-Su 

141 aBbg ri-kis par-si-ia ka-li-Si-nu li-bel-ma 

142 aBbg gim-ri te-re-e-ti-ia Su-ti li-it-tab-bal 

143 aBbg ina zik-ri ha-an-Sa-a ilani rabitti 

144 aBbCgZ ha-an-Sa-a Su-mé-e-Su im-bu-ti u-sd-ti-ru al-kat-su 
145 aBbCfg li-is-sab-ti-ma mah-ru-u li-kal-lim 

146 aBbCfg en-qu mu-du-u mit-ha-ri¥ lim-tal-ku 

147 aBbCfg li-S4-an-ni-ma a-bu mac-ri li-S4-hi-iz 

148 aBbCfg 54 “ve? u na-qi-di li-pat-ta-a uz-na-Svi-un 
149 aBbCfg la ig-gi-ma a-na “en-lil ilani “mariituk 

150 aBbCfg] mat-su lid-des-Sd-a Su-ti lu-vi Sal-ma 

151 aBbCg] ki-na-at a-mat-su la e-na-at qi-bit-su 

152 aBbCg] si-it pi-i-Svi la us-te-pi-il ilu a-a-um-ma 

153 aBbCg] ik-ke-lem-mu-ma ul ti-ta-ri ki-Sad-su 

154 aBbCg] ina sa-ba-si-Su uz-za-Su ul i-mah-har-su ilu mam-ma-an 
155 aBbCg] ru-u-qu lib-ba-S% ra-pa-a§ ka-ra-"as*-su 

156 aBbCg] Sdan-ni u gil-la-ti ma-har-Su ba-?-% 

157 aBbC] tak-lim-ti mah-ru-ti id-bu-bu pa-nu-us-Su 

158 aC] iS-tur-ma is-ta-kan ana Si-mé-e ar-ku-ti 

159 abJ Si-mat “marituk Sa u[l]-luv-u ilani 4-gi-gi 

160 abJ e-ma m[u]-u iS-Sat-tu-v Su-ulm-sui] li-zak-ru 
161 aJ i-n[a-an-nla-am-ma za-ma-ru $4 “marituk 

162 abJ Sa] ti-[amat i]k-mu-ma il-qu-u Sar-ru-ti 

163 a [xxx] x bit? Xx[... 

164 a [xxxx]xkd-dingir-[ram’ ... 


137 a(C): ina zik-ri abg:im-bu-ti a: na-gab-SU'-un_ b: na-gab-Su-nu__g: na-gab-Su-un 138-143 C: om. 

138 B: i8-me-ma, ka-bat-ta-Su i-te-en-gu g: GUD'-ta-an-gi 139 B: 8d abbe™ 8, vik-ru-u-si— Z: -kJir-Sti 

140 B:lu-usum-i 141 a: ka-li-Su-nu li-bé-el-ma_g: li-be-elema = 142 Comm. II/B: 0 gim-ri_ B: te-re-ti-ia, lit-tab-bal 
Comm. II/B: lit-[ 143 b:'i-n[a Comm. II/B: zi-kir 50 B: 508” ¢: ra-bi-vi-tum 144 B: 508" Comm. II/B: 50 

Z: ha-an-Sd-a mu-me%’-Su BC Comm. IJ/B: mu-me’-8i B:im-bu-u b: v-S[a- a: W-Sa-tiru C: W-8d-tir 

Comm. II/B: u-Sé-te-ru a: al-kdt-su g: al-kat-su 145 C: |-sab-tuema a: ]-sa-ab-tui m[a]-ah-ru-u bC: J-ru-ti 

146 C: mu-du-"u'— b(f): umu-du-[ a: & mu-d[u]-v mi-it-ha-ri-i§ ag: li-im-tal-ku. 147 (b)f: li-Xa-a[n- b: a-ba 
ab(g’): ma-ri-if C: mara lu-Sd-hi-[ ag: li-Xa-hi-izy 148 b:Sare-[ f:Sare"@-[ a: ]-x-i ab: anaqi-du C: naqid 
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137 Ea heard the names which all the [gigi called 


138 And his spirit became radiant. 

139 “Why! He whose name was extolled by his fathers 

140 Let him, like me, be called (51) ‘Ea’. 

141 Let him control the sum of all my rites, 

142 Let him administer all my decrees.” 

143 With the word “Fifty” the great gods 

144 Called his fifty names and assigned him an outstanding position. 
145 They should be remembered; a leading figure should expound them, 
146 The wise and learned should confer about them, 

147 A father should repeat them and teach them to his son, 

148 One should explain them to shepherd and herdsman. 

149 If one is not negligent to Marduk, the Enlil of the gods, 

150 May one’s land flourish, and oneself prosper, 

151 (For) his word is reliable, his command unchanged, 

152 No god can alter the utterance of his mouth. 

153) When he looks in fury, he does not relent, 

154 When his anger is ablaze, no god can face him. 

155 His mind is deep, his spirit is all-embracing, 

156 Before whom sin and transgression are sought out. 

157 Instruction which a leading figure repeated before him (Marduk): 
158 He wrote it down and stored it so that generations to come might hear it. 
159 The destiny of Marduk, whom the Igigi gods exalted, 

160 Wherever water is drunk let them invoke [his] name. 

161 Here now is the song of Marduk, 

162 [Who] defeated Tiamat and took kingship. 

163 [...].the temple’ of..[... 

164 [ cee! lle Babylont |x. 


ab: uz-né-Su C: uzné!-si-[x] 149 B: li-ig-gi-ma, ‘en-lil-lé 150 (b)Cf: li-[ a: li-id-[de]-e8-Sa-a B: lug: Sal-LA’ 
a: Sa-alma 151 C:e]-nata J:-njati b:qébi-itsu 152 aJ: piri-su J: ul us-te-pil a: us-te-pe-el-lu’ g: |-lu 
153 b: ik-ke-llem-m]u-ui B: w-tarv-ra SC: "tar gi-[ 154 b:i-na_ B: sa-ba-si-3vi uz-za-Su_—_ aj: i-mah-har-Su 
g:ilull[a’ B:maam-man 155 a: ru-ti-qu [li]-ib-ba-Su J: “ru-qi’ lib-ba-Su_b: ru-ti-qa [li]b-ba-Su bC: ra-pa-d¥ 

B: la-~-it "kar'-a[s- b: ka-ra-ds-sa C:ka-r[as- 156 a(b):a J: om.u;gle-e]l-la[ a: ]-la-tum  B: ma-har-sui-[ 
157 b: ‘tak-lim-tu,’ _B: “mah-ru-u'’ 158 a:a-naSe-m[e- 159 b: |-at J: Sdib-nu-u 160 J: a-[u, Su-nu 

a: Su-"a"[ 161 J: “SES"[i-m]a a:‘za’-mas[i 162 a: -m]w-ti il-qu-ti 


134 Babylonian Creation Myths 
Commentaries ! 
1 is-ra-tum a-x| (Wz) is-ra-tum ta-[mir-tum] (y) 
2 qu-ti si-hir-tu (W: [q]u-um, z) 
9 asu(mu) ilani™® $4 ma-ha-zi[.... ] it-ta-r[a- (Xy: om. 84, z); 84 ina babili™ [ (W) 
35 ba-ru-ti lib-bi [ (Wz: prefixes “Sa-mdi) 
53 x[(F) ] x “nisannu(bara) i-na x [ (Y) 
70 4sirsir ‘mariituk tam-tum x[ (yz) ]-PA-t[um] (V) 
77 [ubsa(U]H.ME.U) kima igbii(dug,)" (V) 
92 “nabi(na) ina parak Stmati™ ud-6-k [am (z) mahar “bel u]d-11-kam arki “bal [ussab] 
(Vz: -k]i’) 
97 ‘SU 40450 lu/ib a an’ x x[ (Zz) ] NUN “a 40 x[ (Z) ] t@-e-mu 40 4é-a (V) 
98  ["]nabii(na) $a (z: SJa’) *8MI Se8 ka x[ (Zz) ] // Sa itti “bfel (V) 
... qla-lwki-si la un-da-an-ti-u (VZ) |/ sal-8i¥ DIS 30 tax[..... |-ru hab-ra-tti ina sur-ru (V) 
108  a%Su(mu) li-is-mu (V: li-is-me) Sa ‘mar (Y: dumu; Z: a)-biti $4 e&-nun™ ki-i igbtt (Z: dug,-ga-t; 


V: gjim dug,-u) (VZ) 


109-10  qi-Sd-a-tv $4 ina “nisanni(bdra) iStu(ta) (V: gi-Sd-a-ti $4 ul-tu) ud-6-kdm adi(en) 


ud-12-kd4m si-na a¥Su(mu) “ya-ba,-ba, ki (V: gim) iqba(dug,-u) [...] x dbél $4 ina a-ki-ti 
ud-8-kdm us-S4-bu kat-ru-u ta--tu 84 libbi tup-pi S4-nim-ma (VZ, V to igbit) 


112 su-ur-tum Sa “bara(hal)-ti (Z) 
114 84@ma-am-man a-na libbi puhad(udu-PISANxSAR) '“bara(hal)-ti la t-sar-ri (Z) 
121) mveum-mu rig-mu (VZ) 
127 kun-sag-gu-ti re-e-8ti ar-ka-tu KA.SU.GAL la-ba-su KA.SU.GAL la-ban ap-pi (VZ) 
135 a&-ru S4-mu-ti dan-ni-na er-se-tum (Z) 
139) maa ma-a-ru (V: |-ri, Z) 
144 50 ha-an-sd-a 50 “enlil(idim) (Z) 
Quoted Elsewhere 
5 [Sasar-a]lim-nun-na ka-ru-ba nu-tir a-bi a-li-di-%v (STC I 216 3, see p. 8) 
62b [Sa] me-ris-[ tv {elleta}] v-ki-nu ina séri (MSL XIV 288 4, commentary) 
77 ti-amat ru-kub-Su-ma §[u'-vi (A. Cavigneaux, Textes scolaires I [Baghdad, 1981] 175 = 
BM 38706+39843 8, learned text, Pl. 41) 

132 lik-mi ti-amat zi-8% li-| (STC 1215 rev. 2, commentary) 


Textual notes on pp. 482-492. 


1. The list of commentary manuscripts is on pp. 135f. 


The Commentaries on Enuma Eli 


and the Triple-Column God-List 


Commentary I 


The commentary dealing with the whole Epic (abbreviated here: Comm. I), to be distinguished 
from that on the Tablet VII alone (Comm. IJ), is an interesting specimen of its kind. Parts of one 
Babylonian, several Ashurbanipal, and one Assur copy survive, and a comparison of these shows that 
the text was not completely fixed. The Babylonian copy deals with line 89 only out of the whole of 
Tablet VI, but one of the Ashurbanipal fragments, X, deals with VI 94 and 132 (what preceded is now 
missing). Similarly, the Ashurbanipal copy Z covers the following lines from the latter part of Tablet 
VII: 108, 109-10, 112, 114, 135, 121, 127, etc., while the Assur copy (V) covers only 108, 109-10, 
121, 127 out of this group, and in the case of 109-10 this Assur copy lacks part of the lengthy com- 
ments found in Z. In contrast, the Assur copy has a comment on a line between 98 and 108 which 
Z lacks. Generally, however, the copies do comment on the same lines and show only orthographic 


variants. 


Symbol Place of Publication Obverse 


Reverse 


Assyrian Sites 


Nineveh (Ashurbanipal) 


Z = K 4657+7038+9427+9911+10008+ | 13, 4, 6, 33, 36(2), 76, 


12102+16818+Sm 747 po, 103, 121 122, 139, 
159; 11 1,130; W133, 


54, 55, 134, 135; IV 46, 


47, 62, 113-114, 124, 
131- 132, 140,144; V 


21-22, 24—25, | 
CT 13 32 (747); STC 1189 
(10008); 
Pl.35 (all) 
Y = Rm 395 ] V 33, 55, 59, 70, 90, 
95, 101/115 | 
STC II lxii 


135 


[VT TD), 92, 97, 96, 
108, 109-110, 112, 
114,159; 121,127, 
139, 144 


PV, 9. 35,53,57, 
(0,97, 92, 97 
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Symbol Place of Publication Obverse Reverse 
X=K8585 Lae ] VI 94, 132, VII 2, 9, 
Pl. 36 995 395 
W=RmIl538  ——  — ..... PVIl1,2.9,39,57, 
EOE Wie 67, [ 
Assur 
V=VAT 10616(+)11616 —....... ] VII 70, 77, 92, 97, 
Pl. 36 98, 108, 109-110, 121, 
127, 139,| 
Babylonian Sites 
z = BM 54228 (82-5-22, 379) }14,6,..1 ] V 157; VI 89;VII 1, 
STC II lxiii 29. 39, 31,8 iy (ys 
92, 97, 98 [ 
y = BM 66606+72033 (82-9-18, 1 103; IV 113, 131- ] VI 89; VII 1,9, 70, [ 
6599+ 12037) 132; V 64,70, 83, 84, [ 
PL 37 
x = BM 69594 (82-9-18, 9591) 
Pl. 36 Vis $$ seas 


The procedure for commenting is the usual one: lines from the text being explained are quoted 
and the comments follow. In our reconstructed text of the Epic, the cited lines are treated like any 
other copy of the text: if required, they are used in the composite text; if not, their variant readings 
are given in the apparatus. The comments are printed in extenso at the end of each of the seven Tab- 
lets of the Epic. Normally, the commentary cites single lines only, but in IV 113-14 and 131-32, V 
21-22, and VII 109-10, pairs of lines are quoted together. All four are cases of genuine couplets, not 
merely pairs of adjacent lines, and this phenomenon confirms that the couplet was recognized as a 
unit by the commentator. Only one serious textual problem is raised by the commentary. As quoted 
above, in Tablet VII line 135 occurs between 114 and 121. It is doubtful that this is more than a 
disarrangement within the commentary. In most cases, the tablets must have been of wide format 
when complete, as the lines from the Epic are commonly given on the left-hand side, starting from 
the edge, and the comments occupy the rest of the space across the tablet. As a consequence, the 
fragments identified mostly belong to the left-hand sides of the tablets, since the lines quoted can be 
identified with ease, while the comments often bear little or no obvious relationship to the Epic. No 
doubt the museums contain pieces of this kind which have not been identified. 

Two quite separate kinds of comment are mixed up. The first is explanations of single words, the 
most common type of exposition in this kind of text. At the simplest, this involves nothing beyond 
the quotation of the word followed by an approximate synonym. These equations are what make up 
synonym lists and often what appears in commentaries is also found in these lists. Thus, susit = apparu 
(I 6) occurs also as Malku II 73, and danninu = ersetum (VII 135) is also known from LTBA II 2 2 and 
An = Anum V 234. Such things are so common in texts of this kind that there is little doubt that 
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in many cases the synonym lists have been laid under contribution. On this basis, we have restored 
I 3 from Malku I 114; 1 121 from Malku VIII 90 (STT 394) he-em-ret = Se-eb-ret, the first entry of 
another commentary (GCCI II 406); and I 159 from An = Anum VIII 63. There remain, however, 
quite a number of such entries in the commentary under discussion for which no source has yet been 
found: 1121, 122, 139; II] 135; IV 124; VII 1, 2, 121, 127, 135, 139. While our knowledge of synonym 
lists is far from complete, one must leave the possibility open that commentators may have coined 
some equations themselves. The equations of divine names in I 16 and VII 70 have exactly the same 
possibilities. 

A second type of comment on the single word uses the pattern, and the content also, of the bi- 
lingual lists. Two bilingual equations are given, the first of which contains the Akkadian word under 
comment, while the second has the same Sumerian but a different Akkadian word. Four examples in 
this commentary are preserved: II 1, HI 134, VI 127, and VII 144, and each equation can be found 
without difficulty in lexical lists (see Deimel, SL; CAD; and AHw), but the juxtapositioning seems 
to be the compiler’s work. A special use of a bilingual item occurs in VI 89, where the Akkadian 
“long wood” from the text is explained from the Sumerian “long wood” of a bilingual equivalence, 
for which see p. 479. 

Simple explanations of a philological or other kind are rarely given by means other than the cita- 
tion of lexical or quasi-lexical lists. But in VII 35 a phrase is expressed in other words, and some part, 
or the whole, of III 135 is explained by the phrase “they made pastries.” Only four times, IV 144, VII 
9, 112(?), 114, is there a comment such as a modern commentator might make. 

Four times, the source of the explanation is given: 1 16, VII 77, 108, 109-10. It is always the same 
phrase, but with orthographic variants: gim/ki-i dug,(-ga)-ti/u. This phrase occurs quite commonly 
in both commentaries (e.g., II R 47 iii 23; CT 28 48, K 182+ rev. 6; C. H. Gordon, Smith College 
Tablets (Northhampton, 1952) no. 100 4; K 6151 obv. 3; K 8175 3, 4, 13; K 13866 [Pl. 38] 8) and 
expository texts (KAR 142 obv. I 13; Babyloniaca 6 (1912) pl. II = p. 10 18). The reading is given 
phonetically either as (ki) ig-bu-vi (K 6151, K 8175) or as (ki) qa-bu-u (II R 47, KAR 142). The lat- 
ter is most naturally to be translated “as it is said,” but the former could be either “as it said” or “as 
they said.” “As he said” is less probable. The phrase does not need to have reference to oral commu- 
nications of a teacher, though other commentaries do refer to such, e.g., the comment on Marduk’s 
Address F 6 (AfO 17 [1954/56] 315 and 19 [1960] 118). Since qabi “it is said” is used to introduce 
quotations from a written source, ki iqbfi/qabi no doubt does the same, and this is confirmed by ki 
qa-bu-u after the comment on Marduk’s Address F 8 (AfO 19 118), which is further explained: “This 
comes from the commentary” (4 mu-kal-lim-te Su-u). Such notes do not mean that only the items so 
qualified are taken from a written source. Some commentaries do not use the phrase at all, though 
they certainly depend in large measure on the lists. Nor is the phrase restricted in use to a particular 
kind of comment. It follows simple citations from the lexical lists and longer esoteric comments. The 
only other allusion to a source of a particular comment on Eniima Eli occurs on VII 109-10, where 
“another tablet” is specified, i.e., a tablet other than the one or ones from which the previous com- 
ments on this couplet were taken. 

Most of the longer comments on the Epic are cultic in character: II [97]; II 53, 54, 55; IV 113- 
14, 131-32; VII 53, 92, 98, 108, 109-10, 112, 114. In a few cases, the comments are quite fair to the 
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text. For example, VII 109-10 certainly does refer to the giving of gifts to Marduk during the New 
Year festival, and the extra details offered by the first and third of the four surviving comments on 
the couplet are given in a thoroughly scientific spirit. The second comment, however, “it refers to 
Zababa,” is obscure and certainly quite wrong. The commentator can only mean that not Marduk but 
Zababa was the god who received the gifts. It is quite possible that somewhere there was a ceremony 
in which Zababa was presented with gifts. On this point, the commentator was no doubt much bet- 
ter informed than ourselves. But certainly the text of the Epic is speaking of Marduk, not Zababa. In 
exactly the same way, two other lines of Tablet VII, 92 and 98, are made to refer to Nabi, though the 
original text very clearly and beyond all question speaks of Marduk. In each case, a cultic allusion is 
found by the misapplication to Nabd, the first of which is read into the Epic in a very artificial way. 
The second is largely broken. 

For the most part, the cultic comments find precise allusions to then current observances in 
mythological episodes. In Ea’s téte-a-téte with Marduk as recorded in II [97], the commentary finds 
the sounding of a ritual drum in the month Addar in the presence of Ea. The noise of the drum ev- 
idently signified the whispers of Ea to Marduk. AnSar’s account of how he sent Anu to face Tiamat 
(IH 53) is understood as Mandanu’s going to Hursagkalamma. Mandanu was a herald (guzalii) of 
Marduk, according to An = Anum II 253, and while the allusion to his going to Kish is obscure to us, 
it may be noted that his leaving of the city on formal occasions is presumed in the other name of the 
city gate in Babylon, the Gate of Praise (ka-ka-tar-ra), namely, the Gate of the Entry of Mandanu 
(kd né-rib ‘di-ku,: BM 35046 17 [BTT pl. 21]). The following line of the Epic, III 54, which speaks 
of Ea turning back in fear, is made to refer to a chariot which comes in and goes out of somewhere 
during the month Addar. This, too, is obscure, though rites involving principally a chariot are known 
from Mari (ARM 12 272-75; see also, perhaps, KAR 307 obv. 24-29 = Ebeling, Tod und Leben p. 33). 
Marduk’s severing of Tiamat’s veins in IV 131-32 is connected with a little-understood ritual run- 
ning, reference to which is also made in the comment on VII 108, where, however, the “Son-of- 
the-House of ESnunna” is named, a god not otherwise known. Other passages mentioning the ritual 
running are collected in AHw sub voce lismu. A second comment on IV 131-32 connects the redness 
of a garment worn by Marduk or a certain class of priest with the blood which came from Tiamat’s 
cut veins. This comment seems to be related to those on two adjacent lines of Marduk’s Address to 
the Demons (AfO 17 [1954/56] 313 B 6 and 7, cf. AfO 19 [1960] 115). They similarly find allusions 
to red garments when none would appear to us. In VII 112 and 114, the commentator finds specific 
allusions to the cult of the barf-priest where to us the passages seem quite general in content. 

However perverse these ritualistic comments may seem to us, they reflect the same kind of think- 
ing that appears in the expository sections of rituals and in expository texts generally, that the per- 
forming of a ritual, in many cases at least, was the reenactment of a myth. ! 

The Ashurbanipal copy, Z, which contains the end of the commentary, has the catch-line to 
another. It too seems to comment on a myth, but this is so far unidentified. 


1. See further W. G. Lambert, “Myth and Ritual as Conceived by the Babylonians,” JSS 13 (1968) 104-12. 
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Commentary II 


H. Zimmern in 1898 first drew attention to a part of this commentary (here abbreviated as 
Comm. II). He had copied 80-7-19, 288, which he found to contain lines from Tablet VII of the 
Epic, though it did not seem to be a regular tablet of the series (see ZA 12 [1897] 401-2). King, in 
STC II li-Ix, gave copies of all the pieces he knew, of which K 4406 had appeared previously in II R 
31, no. 2; Sm 11+980 in V R 21, no. 4; Rm 366 in V R 21, no. 3; and 82-3-23, 151, first published by 
King, was republished by Meek in RA 17 [1920] 189. Two joins have been made in King’s material. 
Sm 1416 joins the uninscribed broken bottom portion of Sm 11+980, supplying a few lines of the 
first and second columns. K 8299 joins K 2053: the left-hand portion of column VII of K 2053, deal- 
ing with lines 112-14, fits against the right-hand portion of K 8299. Two previously published but 
unidentified pieces have been joined, K 11169 (RA 17 169) and K 13614 (CT 19 6), and a new copy 
is given here on Pl. 38. A hitherto unpublished piece is BM 134499, also Pl. 38. All of these pieces 
come from Ashurbanipal’s library and are parts of two tablets designated here A and B. The former 
was written in ten columns, the latter in eight. In view of the scribal error in the exposition of line 18 
(BA-[Su-vi] for ma-[Su-i]), it is most likely that the originals were in Babylonian script and came from 
Babylon. For a discussion of the general problems of this Commentary, see pp. 167-168. 


Lines on Columns of Lines on Columns of 
Symbol Museum Number Obverse Reverse 
A Sm 11+980+1416 I: 1-5, 9-10 VIII: 113-18 
II: 17-21, 26-27 IX: 126-32 
II: 38, 40 X: (blank) 
K 4406 IV: 58 VI: 82-86 
V: 79-80 VII: 94-98 
VIII: 108-11 
K 11169+13614 VI: 91-92 
Pl, 38 VI: 102-4 
82-3-23, 151 IX: 120-22 
B Rm 366+80-7-19, 288+293 I: 9-13 VII: 117-19 
VII: 134-44 
K 2053+8299 I: 17-19 VII: 112-15 
VII: 128-31 
BM 134499 (1932-12-12, 494) Ul: 48-49 V: 90-92 


Pl. 38 IV: 64-67 VI: (traces) 
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"dasar'-re Sa-rik, RU Sa-ra-ku, SAR mi-ris-tu, A is-ra-tu, “DU ka-a-nu (A) 
"DU ba-nu-u, SAR Se-im, SAR qu-ti, SAR a-su-ti, SAR dr-qu (A) 
dasar-alim, SA bi-i-tri, SA mil-ku, ALIM kab-tu, SA at-ru, SA mil-ku (A) 
DINGIR i-lum, SA ti-qu-u, [DIRJI.DIRI a-da-ru, [DIR]I.DIRI a-ha-zu (A) 
[“]'asar’-alim-nun-na, [x k]a-ru-bu (A) 
ok * ok * ok 
“dtu-tu ba-a-nu, TU ba-nu-u, TU e-de-sti, DA Su-ti (AB) 
KU el-lum, [D]U sa-gu-ti, [DJA su-ti, [DA] luv, "TT" pa-Sa-hu (A: ]|-gu-u B) 
TU [ba-nu]-t, TU, Sip-tum, DINGIR i-l[um], TI na-a-hu (B) 
IB a-ga-gu, SA lu-ui, IB te-bu-vi, TU né--1, GABA ir-tum (B) 
DA lu-ti, DA Sd-qu-u, TA inf[a], "TU, p[u-uh-rum], DINGIR [i-lum] (B) 
ok * ok * ok 


ZI [a-lak-tu], ZI [sa-ba-tu], ZU [i-du-vi], NA m[an-za-zu] (AB) 

TA a-[a], KU BA'-[Su-vi], TA i-[na], UKKIN a-p[a-a-tum], TU, ep-Se-[tum], DU, 
ku-u[l-lum] (AB) 

KIMIN (NA“-2i-ka-"ti", DU ba-nu-"t, DU né-bu-"’, ZI ka-a-nu, KU el-lum, KU 
te-lil-tum (AB) 

DINGIR i-lum, “IM Sé-a-ri, “HI ta-a-bu, DINGIR be-lum, ZI Se-mu-ti, ZI ma-ga-rum (A) 
ZI ba-Su-ti, KU si-im-ru, HA ku-bu-ut-te-‘e’, ZI ka-a-n[u], x hé-g[al] (A) 


ok k ok ok ok 


] x [ba-la-tu], U[S mi-i-tum] (A) 
DA [Sa-a], NA [a-na], DINGIR [i-lum (A) 


ok *k ok k ok 


SA pu-u]h-rum, [DINGIR] ‘i*-lum, [ZI ta-a]-bu, [SA lib]-bi (B) 
Z[I ka-nja-su, ZI [ma]-gi-ri, ZU s[u-l]u-lu, ZU r[a]-pa-su (AB) 
lacking 
ZU sar-tum, ZI k[a]-a-nu, ZU m[u-u]s-su-u, ZI [a¥]-rum (AB) 
dK[IMIN (A) 
ok ok ok ok ok 
[SUH na-sa-h]u, [RIM a-a-b]u, [x ha-la-q]u, [x ni-ip-r]u (B) 
[x sa-pa-h]u, [x ep-Se-t]1i, [x la]-a (B) 
BI na|-bu-u, [x Sd]-ka-nu, [x tak-li-m]u (A) 
ok k ok k ok 
[4KIMIN 4]e[i-gal, x] g[v-gal-lu, x] mit-[ra-tum], DINGIR ‘7- [lu], KU na-[a-du] (B) 
EN be-[lum], KU h[é-gdl-lu], LU-LU t[uh-du], AN i[&-pik-ku], GAL r[a-bu-1i] (B) 
LU S4-[ka-nu], LU mes-[ru-vi], LU.LU na-[ha-su], LU dla-ad-me] (B) 
LU na-[da-nu], A s[u-?-%i, GJAL ba-[Su-ti (B) 
] GI [ma-a-tum], (vacat) [ (A) 
dq]-gili-[ma, G]I [ka-a-nu (A) 


ok *k ok *k ok 


82 


83 
84 


85 
86 


90 
pall 


92 


oe 


95 


96 


of 
8) 


102 
103 
104 
108 


109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 


115 
116 


117 
118 
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deili-ma, IL Sd-qu-[u], MA na-sa-[hu], GIL a-gu-[u], GIL a-84-[rum], GIL Sal-g[um], sar 
a-gi-i Sav-ra-[x] (A) 

MA ba-nu-u, IM er-s[e-tum], AN e-[lu-u], GIS mu-[u], GI k[a-a-nu], AN e-[lu-u] (A) 

dey-[lum], ZU [i-du-u], “KIB [ger-bé-tum], AN [a-na], DINGIR [i-lum], BA [pa-la-ku], 
U[L ba-nu-u] (A) 

M[U na-da-nu], B[A is-qu], “KU [nin-da-bu-u], TA[R pa-qa-du], x [x x x | (A) 

U[L mv-um-mu], MU.UM.M[U ba-nu-u], A[N Sé-mu-u], MU.UM.M[U er-se-tum (A) 


* ok * ok k 


x| mlim-mu-u] (B) 

[“|lugal-ab-[dvibur], LUGAL Sar-[ru], BIR sa-p[a-hu], dupU e-p[e-Si], AB tam-ti[m], 
BU na-sa-h[u], “*DU kak-[ku] (AB) 

LU s4-[a], AN i-[na], GU r[e-e-i, "]"DUBUR i[%-du, "DUBUR] a[r-ka-tum, UR] 
d[u-ru-us-Su (AB) 


* ok * ok * 


[EN] “i'-na, [DINGIR] i-lum, [PA,] a-hu, [PA,] Su-ru-bu-u, [P]A, ra-bu-u, [P]A, e-tel-lum, 
[G]U nap-ha-rum (A) 

[“lugal-diir-mah, LUGAL Sar-ru, DUR mar-ka-su, DINGIR i-lum, LUGAL be-lum, 
DUR.MAH dur-ma-hu (A) 

LU a, KU ina, DUR sub-tum, LUGAL Sar-ru, MAH ru-bu-u, KU a-na, DINGIR i-lum, 
MAH ma-”-du, MAH si-i-ri (A) 

de-rd-nun-na, A.RA mil-ku, NUN %é-a, "DU ba-nu-u, DINGIR i-lum, A a-bu (A) 

RA sé-a, RA ana, A."RA’ a-lak-tu, N[UN] "ru*-bu-u, NU la-a, DU [ma-¥é-lu], DING[IR 
i-lum (A) 


ok ok ok ok *k 


x nji-blu-tum], [AN] an-Sdr (A) 

[Si]r-v-ga, [I]R sa-la-lum, [G]I gim-ri, ["HAR] gé-re-bu, [x] tam-tim (A) 

[GI] nap-ha-ru, [GI] uz-nu, [x ha-m]a-mu, [ (A) 

MA Su-m]i, [DINGIR i-l]u, [x ki-m]a, [x me-hu]-u, [EDIN se]-"e’-ru, [EDIN S4]-"a"-bu, [x] 
pa[l]-his, [x] MIN (A) 

[dingir-é]-siskur, E Sd-qu-u, RA i-na, E bi-i-tvi, SISKUR ik-ri-bu, RA ra-mu-u, RA a-Xé- bu (A) 
DINGIR t-lum, IGI mabh-ru, [T]U e-re-bu, [x] kat-ru-u (A) 

[x] ‘a’-di, [KUR ir]-"bu’, [x ma-ha-ru] (A) 

[ZU mam-ma-an], ®[x ina, x ba-lum], “DU [ba-nu-u], “DU nik-[la-a-te] (B) 

KUR er-bu, er-bu-"u' kib-ra-a-te, RI sal-mat qaqqadi, DU ba-nu-u (AB) 

E,, e-li, RA Sa-a-Su, KU té-e-mu, DU "u,"-mu, RA [I]a-a, ZU [i]-du-u, DINGIR [i]-lum, ZU 
m[am-m]a-an (AB) 

‘BIL.[GI], GI [ka-a-nJu, “DU [a-sa]-x, [ (AB) 

R[A saa], RA [ina], IR [ta-ha-zu], ERIM.MA tlam-tim], "DU b[a-nu-u], "DU 

ni[k-la-a- te] (A) 

GI plal-ku-u], GI u[z-nu], "DU ‘e’-[pe-Su], GI h[a-si-su] (AB) 

HAR lib-bu], "Lx ru-ti-qu], RA [Sa-a], RA [la-a], ™[x la-ma-du] (AB) 
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129 
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dT ad-du (B) 

(trace on A) 

[“mu]-um-mu, [x] er-pe-e-ti, [x] ma-lu-u, [x] ka-si-bu, [ME] ni-3i, [x] ti-?-u-tvi, [MU] 

na-da -nu (A) 

[Sa-S]d-ru, [RA s]d-a, [HAR k]i-ma [ (A) 

[°né-bé]-ru, [AN] "kak-ka-bu’, [RJA sd-[a], RA ina, AN Sdé-me-e, E, , Su-pu-u (A) 

RA lu-ti, RA sa-ba-tti, KUN.SAG.GA re-e-8ti dr-kat, AN re-e-8ti, RU dr-kat, 84-a-ru 

pa-la-su (A) 

MA ma-a, MA ma-ru, RA Sd-a, RA i-na, [']'HAR qir-bu, ERIM tam-tim, BU e-bé-rum, 

RA la-a, NE na-a-hu (A, B: om. *) 

NE Sw-u8-Sti, RA lu-vi, né-bé-ru né-bé-ru, RA a-ha-zu, "HAR qir-bu (AB) 

RA Sd-a, AN kak-ka-bu, AN Samé, ®DU a-la-ku, MINDU ka-a-nu (A, B: §4-me-e) 

HAR ki-ma, RI se-e-nu, RI re--u, DINGIR i-lum, HAR lib-bi, SA lib-bi, SA pu-uh-rum (AB) 
IR ka-mu-u, ERIM tam-tim, IR si-x, SI na-p[i-tu], LUGUD sa-[a-qu], LUGUD k[u-ru-u] (A) 


ok k ok ok ok 


(trace on B) 

IR Su-ti, AN dS-rum, a8-ru Sd-mu-t, uDU ba-nu-ti, DU pa-ta-qu, RU dan-ni-ni, dan-ni-nu 
ersetim'™ (B) 

bel matati(kur-kur) Stim-si, MA Su-emu, MA na-bu-u, A a-bu, bal matati(kur-kur) ¢en-lil (B) 
MA zik-ri, DINGIR 4-gi-gi, MA ni-bu, UZU nag-bu (B) 

x Se-mu-u, [x] “[é-a], x k[a-bat-tu], LI ra-[a-8ui], LI na-g[u-u], LI he-l[u-u] (B) 

A ma-[a], A a-[bu], MA Sur-r[u-hu], MA zik-[ru] (B) 

(finis) 


The Triple-Column God List 


All the surviving fragments are from the library of Ashurbanipal: 


Lines on 
Symbol Place of Publication Obverse Reverse 
A = K 7658+8222 CT 25 46, 47 oe 101,103, 105, 107, 109, 
1155116, 119, 120; 122, 
126, 135, 136, 138-40 
B=K 8519 STC 1165 91, 93, 95, 96 97-101, 103, 105 
C = K 13337+18101 STC 1 166 91-99 
D = K 6538 Pl. 38 80, 82, 84, 86, 88, 89 


E=K 1366 C157 ee (see below) 
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At least two different copies are represented by the five fragments, since A and B and C overlap and 
cannot be parts of the same tablet. A and E belong to the same tablet, but otherwise the scripts of 
the pieces are too similar for them to be assigned to particular copies. B and C have been erroneously 
included in the text of Tablet VII by previous editors. 

For the relationship of this list to other lists and to Tablet VI, see p. 153. For the most part, only 
the third sub-column is preserved, and this alone is given in our edition without any indication of 
the lack of the other two sub-columns. However, for lines 101-19, the ends of the names in the first 
sub-column are preserved, and these ends are accordingly given, followed by a comma to mark the 
omitted middle sub-column, which only contains ‘MIN (= Marduk). 


80 [mu-kin tur-ri ilani™ | "ba-nu-u' k[i-na]-‘a'-[ti] (D) 81 lacking 
82 [Sa]-qu-"u' [na-si-ih a]-gi-i a-Si-ir Sal-g[u] (D) 83 lacking 
84 [mu-ad-di] ger-bé-e-ti [ana ilani™® p]a-lik bi-nu-ta (D) 85 lacking 
86 [ba-an Samé* ersetim"™ m]u-Se-Sib par-s[a] (D) 87 lacking 


88 [Sa ana dun-ni-8ui ina ilani|™® S4-nu-ti la ma[§-lu] (D) 
89 [ba-nu-ti nap-har] nisi™® [e-pi-8% kib-ra-a-ti] (D) 


* ok * ok * 
91 Sarru s[a-pi-ih ep-Set ta]m-tim na-si-[hu ®’kakki™®-S4 (BC) 92 lacking 
93 a-Sd-red [n]ap-har be-li $4 Sd-qa-a e-mu-qa-sui (BC) 94 lacking 


95 Sarru mar-kas ilani™® be-el dur-ma-hi (BC) 
96 Sd ina Su-bat Sarru-t-ti Sur-bu-u ina ilani™® ma-?-di§ si-ru (BC) 
97 malik 4é-a ba-an ilani™® abbe™*-3% (BC) 
98 sd'a-na' tal-lak-ti ru-bu-ti-8u lla v|-mas-Sd-lu ilu a-a-um-ma (BC) 
99 [Sd ina] du.-ku v-ta-da-sv [Su]-bat-su el-let (BC) 
100 [84 (ina) ba-li-4] purussé la iparrasu™ “lugal-du,-ki-ga (B) 


101 -S]u-an-na, [Sarru §4 ina ilani™] Sd-qa-a e-mu-qa-sui (B) 102 lacking 
103 J-"u"-gu, [S4-lil gim-ri]-Si-nu qir-bi¥ tam-tim (B) 104 lacking 
105 J-gu, [Sa-lil “gin-gu] a-bi-ka tahazi (B) 106 lacking 
107 J-me, mu-ma-”-[ (A) Traces on B may belong to this line. 108 lacking 
109 -sis|kur, $4 Sd-qi¥ ina bit ilk-ri-bi a8-bu] (A) 110-14 lacking 
115 |.GI, mu-kin a-sa-at [*kakki] (A) 
116 [84 ina tahaz] tam-tim i-ban-[na-a nik-la-a-ti] (A) 117-18 lacking 
119 -dju, $4 kis-Sat Samé° [i-ri-mu-ma] (A) 
120 ta-a-bu rig-ma-3[u eli ersetim"™ ur-ta-si-nu(?) | (A) 121 lacking 
122 sd ki-ma §[u-mi-Su-ma] i-Su-ru ilani™® [Simati™™] (A) 123-25 lacking 
126 kakkab-sui 84 ina Samé* [v-Sd-pu-vi] (A) 127-34 lacking 
135-136 = S4.a-bu “en-lil im-b[u-ti-3i A¥-8i] A¥-va ib-nu-u ip-ti-qlu 

dan-ni-na| (A) 137 lacking 


138-140 $4 4é-a abi-8v 1-Sat-lim-8% x| (A) 
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The preserved portions cover only lines 80-140 of Tablet VII, at which point the name-giving in 
the Epic concludes, but the list continues. The supplementary character of these names is apparent in 
that the first, sixth, and seventh, as restored below, are the first three of Enlil’s seven names, a group 
of titles commonly occurring in Emesal litanies; see EF Nétscher, Ellil in Sumer and Akkad (Hanover, 


1927), pp. 16-17. The lines read: 


[fu-emu-un-kur-kuJr =¢MIN © en-kur-[kur] 
.]x “MIN — ap-lu ap-si-[i] 
-]x “MIN © metir gi-mil ab[bé-Su] 
...]x “MIN © ta-bi-in abb[ésu] 
..-Saglake, “MIN — mu-nap-pis lib-[bi] 
[ddug ygazi-da  “|MIN 84 qi-bit-su [ki-na-at] 
den-lil [abi ma-a-ti] 


[‘mu-ul-lfl-a-a-ka-nag-gé-ke,}_ — "!MIN" 
K 7568+8222 (CT 25 47) 


This occurrence of the Enlil names also proves that E really is part of this list and that it follows the 
lines just quoted after a short gap. The fourth name, “sipa-sag-gi,-ga = re-?-i [sal-mat qaqqadi], is 
lacking, but E begins with the fifth and sixth: 


[“i-bi-du,]-ni-te-na IMIN [... ra-ma-ni-su] 
[4u-emu-u|n-erin-na-di-di ‘MIN _ bé[lu mus-te-Sir um-ma-ni-su] 
[‘lugal-tiJn-tir MIN _ bél babil[i* Sa ta-na-da-a-ti] u re-Sd-a-ti [Sar-kd] 
...])xgi8 “MIN  bélé-sag-ilSa[... 
.] “MIN © en-te-me-en-na[... 
(traces of one line) 


The continuation must have contained the seventh and last Enlil name, “t-lul-la-ku-ku = Sd sa-lal 
sar-ra-a-ti sal-lu. It will be noticed that this group of seven names is split up and other names which 
could never have been used with any god but Marduk are interspersed. The interpretation of tin- 
tir is no doubt taken from the Topography of Babylon. The relevant line has now been restored and 
corrected from BM 33826 (Rm III 386 [BTT pl. 4]): [S]a ta-na-da-a-tui u re-Sd-a-tti Sar-ku-u. 


Part Il 


Enuma Elis and Marduk 


Marduk’s Names 


Although to a modern Western reader, the climax of the Epic might seem to consist of Marduk’s 
victory over Tiamat and the creation of man, one may suspect that the Babylonian author considered 
the giving of Marduk’s fifty names as the true climax. At least more space is devoted to this than to 
any other single item in the Epic. The listing of a deity’s names is known in other literary works. From 
an earlier period, probably, than Eniima Eli§, a bilingual hymn of self-praise of [8tar lists seven names: 


mu-mu di-da *me-e gaSan an-[na] 
Su-mi i<-ten ana-ku “is-tar [Xamé*] 
i-im-[m]a-U-kam-ma-mu *gaan kur-kur-[ra] 
Sd-nu-vi Su-mi be-let matati™® 
am-m[u-u]8-U-kam-ma-mu nin an al-dub ki [al-sig] 
Sal-Su ru-ba-ti mu-rib-ti Samé* mu-nar-rit-ti ersetim"™ 
4-U-kam-ma-mu izi gar mé[... ] 
ra-bu-ti i-Sd-tum na-pi-ih-[tum .. . ] 
5-U-kdm-ma-mu *u-bar-ra [ . . . J 
ha-an-su ir-ninax[... | 
6-U-kém-ma-mu “dili-ni ur-sag 
Se&-Su 84 ana e-di-Si-84 qar-[rad] 
7-U-kdm-ma-mu “gaSan €-ul-[ma’] 
se-bu-vi Su-mi be-let é-ul-[mas] 


SBH p. 109 57ff. = CLAM p. 585 502-8, cf. MSL IV 39-40 


My first name am I, [8tar of the Heavens, 

My second name, Mistress of the Lands, 

My third, the Lady who Makes Heaven Quake and Underworld Shake, 
My fourth, Blazing Fire that [ ... ] Battle, 

My fifth, Irnina[... ], 

My sixth, She who Alone is a Hero, 

My seventh name, Mistress of Eulma’. 


A hymn of praise to Nabd, probably later than Eniima Elis, lists eight names: 


Sten” Sum-[k]a a-zu midi" lib-bi ilani™® $4 {la} i-bar-ru-u-na kar- [Si] 

Sani" Sum-ka tur-ru-un-zu zi-kir Sumi-si x [ x | 

Sal’u“ Stem-ka Sasar-ri Sit-nu-nu mu-qa-tir qut-r[i] 

rebi" Sum-ka na-8i tuppi Simati® ilani™ kul-lat 4i-gi-gi Su-[ut Samé* ersetim“™ | 
hansu Sim-ka Sha-na kip-pat Samé* ersetim*™ mu-kin [ . . | 


147 
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Seu" Sm-ka \“dajanu la ma-hir ta--te mu-si-sir [ . . ] 
sebti Sum-ka 7 4sibitti(imin.bi) a-li-lu Sam-ru ha-a-it [ . . | 
samanit Sium-ka sir-sir-ra tar-bit ‘gin-gu Sa ut-t[ak-... | 


LKA 16 9-16 = WdO I (1947/52) 476ff.; cf. note on VII 35-55 


Your first name is Sazu, who knows the heart of the gods, who sees the reins, 

Your second name is Urrunzu, its mention . [. ], 

Your third name is Asari, the fighter, who sends up smoke, 

Your fourth name is The Bearer of the Tablet of Destinies of the Gods, that is of all 
the Igigi of [heaven and underworld], 

Your fifth name is Hana, the circle of heaven and underworld, who establishes [ . . ], 
Your sixth name is The Judge who Accepts no Present, who puts to right [ . . ], 

Your seventh name is The Seven Sibitti, the strong, the fierce, who picks on [ . . ], 
Your eighth name is Sirsirra, offspring of Qingu, who..[... ] 


Finally, an incantation to Lama&tu, of uncertain date, lists seven names: 


dlamastu(dim-me) marat(dumu) 4a-nim 
Sim-Sa iSten™ Santi" (a)-hat ili $4 siigati(sila) ™* 
salu“ patru $a qaqqada ti-lat-tu-u 

rebit" 84 i-Sd-tu i-nap-pa-hu 

hassu™ il-tum §4 pa-nu-84 Sak-su 

SesSu pa-qid qa-ti le-qat ir-ni-na 

siba™ ni¥ ilani™® rabati™® lu ta-mat 


RA 18 (1921) 198 and duplicates 


Lama’tu, Daughter of Anu is her first name; 

The second is Sister of the God of the Streets; 

The third, Dagger that Splits Open the Head; 

The fourth, She who Kindles Fire; 

The fifth, The Goddess whose Face Destroys; 

The sixth, Entrusted to the Hand, Adopted Daughter of Irnina; 
The Seventh, Be Conjured by the Great Gods. 


In fact, many of these names are no such things, in the Western sense of the word. They are epithets 
and descriptive and other phrases. Many names, both inside and outside ancient Mesopotamia, are of 
course of this kind in origin, but a true name should serve to identify its bearer, and “Be Conjured by 
the Great Gods” would, in isolation, never suggest LamaStu. The fifty names of Marduk are different 
in that they are mostly Sumerian, unlike many of the above, which are Akkadian, and they are much 
nearer to the European sense of “name.” Nevertheless, this evidence of the broad use of Sumu, “name”, 
is relevant, as will be seen, for the understanding of the organization of the fifty names of Marduk. 

A long Akkadian prayer to Nippurian [Star offers the closest parallel to Marduk’s name-giving, 
in that the great gods assign the names. Just as with Marduk, three names each are given by Anar, 
Lahmu, and Lahamu, so here Anu gives [Star the name Ninanna, Enlil Ne’anna, and Ea Zanaru. It 
is possible that the Igigi continued the name-giving, since “fourthly” (ina re-bi-i) follows a few lines 
below, the very phrase used with a fourth title in Enima Elif VII 25. Unfortunately, the text of the 
prayer is broken at this point. Further, with the lines that are preserved there is the added similarity 
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to Enima Elis that the names are not only given but also explained, either by a literal rendering of 
the Sumerian of the name or by a free statement of the attributes implied, or by both. The date of 
the prayer can only be ascertained from internal evidence, since late copies alone are known. ! Prob- 
ably, it is of about the same age as the Epic. Thus, Enima Eli¥ is unique neither in listing a deity’s 
names nor in the manner in which they are given and explained, but no literary text so far known 
has anything like the number of names given to Marduk in the Epic, and to find the origin of these, 
attention must be turned to god-lists. 

The simplest type of god-list is a mere list of names, such as those from Old Babylonian Nippur 
(SLT 122-24) and, probably, another town (TCL 15 pls. xxvff.). This latter served as the basis for 
the much longer and more elaborate middle-period list, An = Anum, which, as will appear in due 
course, betrays a partiality for Marduk and was for this reason probably compiled in Babylon itself. 
It is of double-column type. So far as possible, a deity’s less usual names are written on the left-hand 
side and are equated with the most common name, which stands on the right-hand side. Then the 
family and servants (if any) are listed, with brief notes specifying their relationships to the major god 
or goddess. Other lists of this kind also existed, but they have been less studied. In all of them, there 
is an overall plan which expresses the hierarchical succession of the pantheon, though the various 
lists differ quite extensively in this matter. 

Already in the middle period, a still more elaborate type of list had been compiled with a triple 
column. The best known of this kind is An = Anu = Sa améli, the 157 lines of which are almost com- 
pletely preserved. The central sub-column contains the common name of the deity concerned. The 
left-hand sub-column lists the other names of the deity, and the right-hand sub-column has 84 (of) 
followed by one or two words, e.g.: 


dmarituk Sa Si-ip-ti 


Line 108, CT 24 42 7 


dasal-li-hi 


This may be freely rendered: 


Asalluhi (is the name of) Marduk (as god) of the incantation. 


In other words, this type of list explains the special reference of the various names of each deity. Frag- 
ments of a still more elaborate type exist, where in the third sub-column, instead of a simple phrase 
of two or three words, a whole string of titles and epithets occurs. 

The Marduk names in the single-column type of list are so few that no comparison with Enima 
Elis is possible. More than one double-column list, however, is relevant. The great An = Anum itself 
had a list of, apparently, 51 names. Unfortunately the available fragments do not allow a complete 
reconstruction. The first 25 names are mostly preserved complete, and those broken can mostly be 
restored with certainty. But those of the second half are either completely lacking or are represented 
by the last sign (or part of the last sign) only. The total can, nevertheless, be calculated as 51 with 
reasonable certainty. Eniima Elif also has in fact 51, not 50. Whichever the total in An = Anum, it 


1. Edited by W. G. Lambert in G. van Driel et. al., (eds.), Zikir Sumim (Fs. E. R. Kraus; Leiden, 1982) pp. 173-218, 
especially p. 198. 

2. R. L. Litke, A Reconstruction of the Assyro-Babylonian God-Lists AN : ta-nu-um and AN : Anu 4 ameli (New 
Haven, 1998). 
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is not a chance occurrence but purposely reflects Marduk’s having taken over Enlil’s powers, in that 
Enlil’s mystical number was 50. In this list, Ea’s names add up to 41, one more than his mystical 
number, but in no other case is there a correspondence between the totals of the names listed and 
mystical numbers. An = Anum therefore comes from a compiler with a partiality for Ea and Marduk, 
most probably a priest of Babylon. 

The “canonical” series An = Anum also embraces another double-column list of Marduk names 
in the final Tablet VI, which is a kind of appendix to the work as a whole. In reality, it has nothing 
to do with the well-organized preceding list. It begins with 65 Marduk “names,” but they would all be 
classified as epithets in European terminology, and not one of them appears in any other list. Thus, 
they merit no further attention here. 

Another double-column Marduk list containing 51 names is offered by the Late Babylonian 
tablet BM 32533 (Pls. 39-40). It gives no indication of belonging to any series, except that it has a 
catch-line of a list of Zarpanitum names, so that it must have been part of a group of tablets covering 
at least the major deities of Babylon.’ Still another double-column list of similar proportions is of- 
fered by a group of fragments from Ashurbanipal’s library, which, in view of their clay, script, column 
width, and the practice of summing up the names of each deity with a number alongside the last 
name, appear to be parts of one tablet: 


Sm 78+115+1078 (from the right-hand edge of the tablet) 

K 4210 (probably the bottom of the same column, after an indeterminable gap) 

K 7688 (the top of the next column, i.e. the first on the reverse, containing the last four right-hand 
entries of the Marduk list, and summing it up with “50”) 


Copies of all the pieces are given in CT 25 32, 38, 43, and 46. The four double-column lists so far 
mentioned are very similar when considered generally, though differing very considerably from each 
other in detail. They all intend to give the 50, or 51, most important names of Marduk. A double- 
column list made on different principles is offered by the following fragments from Ashurbanipal’s 
library: 


K 29 (CT 25 36) + Ki 1902-5-10, 28 

Rm 610 (CT 25 35; a duplicate of K 29+) 
K 4209 (CT 25 33-34) 

K 4559 (CT 25 42) 


The last three pieces of this list, to judge from both external and internal considerations, are parts of 
the same tablet, though the last, K 4559, is not relevant for a study of Marduk names. From a study of 
the originals it is possible to reconstruct some of the Marduk list: the last eight names are preserved in 
toto, and another continuous stretch is to be placed in front of these eight, separated by a gap of four 
or five lines. While this list has some very common names, it also contains some very rare and exotic 
specimens, including the Cassite Sihu, as may be seen from the accompanying table. 


3. It is not the work of a good scribe. He sums up: 52-mu-am mu 8id-im-bi (should be Sid-bi-im), not realizing 
that the last name, to be restored “pay-nun-an-ki, is not a Marduk name but one of Zarpanitum, and so a catch-line not 
to be reckoned in the count. The ninth name has meaningless wedges at the end; the MIN in Sazu is an error; and the 
scribe writes both a correct and an incorrect form of the ki-sign together in name 14, and the wrong form commonly. 
Indeed, quite a percentage of his names have an error of some sort. 
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Enima Eli¥ An = Anum BM 32533 (Pls. 39—40) 
1 ¢marituk dasal-li-hi [“asal-lv-hi] 
2 tma-ru-uk-ka dMINnam-ti-la | ich Bovch ] 
3 4ma-ru-tu-uk-ku dMINnam-ru dnfu'... | 
4 tmer-Sa-kvis-t1 dasar-re tmu-nam-[mi’-r]u' 
5 “lugal-dim-me-er-an-ki-a dasar-alim “as[ar]-re 
6 “na-ri-lugal-dim-me-er-an-ki-a dasar-alim-nun-na ““asar-alim'-nun-na 
7 Sasal-li-hi damar-utu damar-utu 
8 §MIN ‘nam-ti-la dmer-Sa-kuis-t dmer-(Sa)-kvis-t 
9 4IMIN “nam-ru dmar-urus-§Stukul (md-[r]u-vidug 
10 ‘asar-re dma-ru-uk-ka tmd-[r]u-uk-ka 
11 “asar-alim dma-ru-tu-uk-ka “md-[r]u-tu-uk-ka 
12 “asar-alim-nun-na dtu-tu “tLu]-tu 
13 4tu-tu Ftp elu AMINKTA]-mu-a-na-tu, KU 
14 {MIN §zi-ukkin-na dy -MINYkkin AMINKT A ]-tu-ki-ga-kin 
15 {MIN ¢ei-ki dy MINI si/kii] LMINgoa-kn 
16 ‘MIN ‘aga-kir [Saga]-MNkiv AMIN ny" ki 
17 (MIN “tu,-ku dir MINT ki] BM doi ok 
18 “Sa-zu de MIND AMIN ey 
19 4MIN 2ei-si qaeeu MIN »7_ 9] 
20 MIN 4suh-rim dei MINYkkin d.MIN »/_ si 
21 ‘MIN 4suh-gi-rim dp MINS Ts | AMINA ight 
22 ‘MIN ‘zdh-rim dsuh-M'N[ri]m SM ed det 
23 “MIN “xdh-gui-rim dsuh-gi-MN [rim] IMINGea-kit 
24 “en-bi-lu-lu degh-[M yim] AMINGy_ ki 
25 MIN ¢e-pa,-dun sare [2 MIN] cuh-rim 
26 ‘MIN ¢gi-gal Veln-bi-lu-lu] [¢MINsu]h-gui-rim 
27 “MIN ¢hé-gdl [“x-plas- ididn [ 
28 4sirsir [IMINov/kn-gal] =k ee 
29 “MIN “mé-lah, [eMINAZ-egll = kw eb 
30 “gil [(Ssivsiry] ke ee 
31 4gili-ma mmole www 
32 “a-gili-ma [is genes | rr tree ] 
33 ¢xu-lum [Se lili [2] x 
34 Smu-um-mu/*zu-lum-mu [“gili-ma] [¢... Jema 
35 “gi¥-numun-db [“a-gili]-ma [“... Jema 
36 “lugal-db-dubiir [hoisaeaciiee ] [“... Jema 
37 ‘4pas-gal-gii-en-na [*x x x] [¢, .« ma 
38 ‘lugal-dur-mah [“¢is-numun-db] [{... ]-tuk’-ku-mes 
39 “a-rdé-nun-na [“lugal-ab-du]bvir [“gi§-numu|n-db 
40 ‘dumu-du,-ku base -gu-en-na] [Tugal-d]b-dubvir 
41 “lugal-Su-an-na [“lugal-dur-m]ah “lugal-dur-mah 
42 “ir-ugs-ga [Sa-rd-nun-na] “pa;-gal-gvi-en-na 
43 “ir-qin-gu saa k]a dg-DU-U-nun-na 
44 “kin-ma [“Iugal-Su-an-na] “dumu-du,-ku 
45 “é-siskur, [‘dingir-bar-sip|-"a ygal-tin-tir * 
46 ‘BIL.GI [‘ir-u/ugs|-ga My gal-bar-<sip> *-a 
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47 ‘ad-du 


48 4esé-ru 


din-u-gu 
dir-gin-gu 
d 


ir-qin|-gu 
dkin]-ma 


49 Iné-bé-ru 
50 bel matati 
51 %-a 


K 4209 etc. 


1 [Sasal-li-hi] 


3 
4 In-x[...] 
5 4gi-egi[r-x(-x) ] 
6 4sirs[ir] 
7 Smar-hal-lab 
8 palil-an-na 
9 4palil-dingir-e-ne 
10 “tus-a 
11 “asar-alim 
12 “asar-alim-nun-na 
13. dmer-Sa-kvis- 
14 4nd-urus-t-k[a]’ 
15 ‘mé-urus-[.. ] 
16 ‘mé-urus-[. . ] 
17 ‘md-urus-[.. ] 
18 ¢md-uru.-tu-[uk-ka] 
19 4tu-[tu] 
20 ttus-[ x ] 
21 4asa[r-ra’] 


32 [*8]i-hu 
33 Yen-ki-pa-da 
34 Isu-kur 


35 4sa-aLi-la 
36 “m-il-ma 
37 4a-Sa(tablet: -is)-ru 
38 né-bé-ru 


Sm 78+115+1078 


AMIN /aga]-ki 


d.MIN 
d.MIN 
d.MIN 


suh-gui]-rim 
zah|-rim 

za) h-gu-rim 
[“en]-bi-lu-lu 
"W'e-bas-dun 
4MINhé_ gl 
MINK -gal 
ygal-diir-mah 
Mygal-Su-an-na 


[ 

[ 
[!MINma-llah, 
[‘“ir-q]in-gu 
[“kin-m]a 


“a-[Sd-ru] 
Iné-bé-r[u] 


el 


a-Sa-7l 
Iné-bé-re-et 


a-gu-da 
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39 ri-emi-nu-ti da-gu-[da] 

(end) dy gal-ab-d[ubiir] 
40 dna.-gal-gii-en-[na] 
41 da-rd-nun-[na] 
42 ddumu-du,- [ki] 
43 dty-[tu] 
44 dmu- [kit] /“tug-[tug] 
45 dee [ki] 
46 dy [ ] 
47 Pee ] 
48 dy [ ] 
490 


Four other major sources of Marduk names are known. First, there is the single-column Assyrian god- 
list known from Sultantepe copies: 


dasal-hi-[hi] [‘asar]-alim 

Wau [‘asar-alim|-nun-na 
Imi-mn [‘sag]-me-gar 
den-bi-lu-lu [4e]n-gal 

[“asa]r-re 


STT 376 i 3-7 and 382 i 1-8 


Second, there is the Marduk section of An = Anu = Sa améli: 


damar.utu Imarituk 4 an-du-ra-ri 
dgsal-li-hi MIN 84 Si-ip-tt 
dasar-alim MIN 84 ba-la-ti 
den-bi-lu-lu MIN Sd pa-ta-ti 
dmu,-mu,/tug-tus MIN $4 mursi la un-ni-ni 
ai bead MIN S4 re-e-mi 


Lines 107-12, CT 24 42 96-101 


More important for Eniima Eli¥ is a list with a heavily loaded third sub-column, partly preserved on 
five fragments from Ashurbanipal’s library. We have edited it as the Triple-Column God-List im- 
mediately after Tablet VII in the section on the commentaries. Details of the fragments and a list 
of MSS are given on pp. 142ff. Where the preserved portion begins, it follows exactly the order 
of Enima Elis from the 36th to the 51st name, but then yet others follow, though how many is not 
known. The descriptions in the third sub-column agree with the lines of Enima Elis, except that 
where Eniima Eli¥ has several lines devoted to one name, usually the list has only the first, or first two. 
There is nothing on the fragments which indicates whether this list of Marduk names was complete 
in itself or was part of a larger whole dealing with other deities’ names. 

Finally, K 2107+, of which the obverse is given in STC II lxi-lxii, is a compendium of theological 
material in the form of groups of related items, usually explained in some way. The second column 
on the obverse contains a list of Marduk names with explanations. In form, it is something like a 
triple-column god-list without the middle sub-column. The restorations which we have made of the 
first eight names will be justified in the course of the following study. 
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K 2107+6086+Sm 1720 (CT 46 50), Column ii (STC II Lxi-lxii) 


1 [“mariituk . | ma-tim ali u ni-si 
2 [Sma-ru-uk-ka il ma-ti]m Gli u ni-¥i 
3 [Smaeru-tu-uk-ka Sakin ri-t]i mas-qi-ti ana ali u ni-Si 
4 [la-gu-da . | x ali-id 4sin(30) u Samas* 
5 [‘pa;-gal-gii-en-na . | x nap-har be-li a-Sa-red nap-har be-li 
6 [lugal-ab-dubtir Sa]r ka-la ti-me-a-ti 
7 [ a|r nap-har ti-me-a-ti 
8 [lugal-diir-mah . |@8 Sar ka-la ili u Sarri 
9 [4lugal-Su-an-na . | x danies 
10 [ . Sam|é° u ersetim'™ 
11 [ . Samé]° u ersetim"™ 
Df se gust tte den-lil 
13 be-lum ‘a'-[Si-ir Sam]é° u ersetim'™ 
14 be-lum a-si-ir ilani™® 
15 be-lum ga-me-il ilani™™ 
16 be-lum Sa e-mu-qa-a-sui Sd-qa-a 
17 be-el babili * 
18 mud-dis babili 
19 ‘lugal-en-an-ki-a be-el ilani™® 54 Samé u ersetim Sar ilani™® $4 Samé u ersetim 
20 “a-rd-nun-na maclik ten-lil u 4é-a 
21 “tu-tu mu-al-lid ilani™® mu-ud-di-is ilani™® 
22 “duj,-du;, mu-tak-kil ilani™® 
23 “tug-tu, mu-us-tdl-lim ilanim® 
24 “di-tu ba-ni ka-la ilani™® 
25 “du-du mu-ut-tar-ru-ui ilani™® 
26 “Sir-ki Sa Si-pat-su el-let 
27 “tug-kit Sa tu-vi-Su el-let 
28 WSastey mu-de-e libbi ilani™® lib-bu ru-ti-qu biPiss 
29 dej-MINukkin nap-Sat nap-har ilani™* 
30 sxyi-"si na-si-ih $4-pu-ti 
31 4suhMNyim mu-bal-lu-vi a-a-bi 
32 “[suh-g]ilrim mu-bal-lu-v nap-har a-a-bi na-si-ih rag-gi 
33° | ] na-si-ih nap-har rag-gi 
34 [9xahM vim mu-hal-lig ra]g-gi : e-Su-%i rag-gi 
35 [Sedh-gi-lrim mu-hal-liq nap-har rag]-gi : e-Su-ti nap-har rag-gi 
36 . |-ti 


This, then is the material. The first matter requiring comment is the organization of the material. 
Apart from An = Anu = Sa améli, which is too brief, the lists can be analysed into groups of names 
and single names. The most obvious kind of group is where variant forms of the same name occur 


4. The restoration Laguda is not certain, but probable. la- or lag- supplied the missing word of the interpretation; 
-uda for t-tu = dlid; -uy- for Sin (CT 12 6 12); and -uda for utu = Sama’. 
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as Marduk, Marukka, Marutukka; Gil, Gilima, Agilima; and Asarri, Asaralim, Asaralimnunna. This 
collecting of variants is in the tradition of the Sumero-Babylonian lists generally, and the order here 
as in other kinds of lists is that of Ehelolf’s Wortfolgprinzip (LSS VI/3). Another kind of grouping is 
indicated by the scribes’ use of the ditto sign, MIN, and in addition K 2107+ has rulings to separate 
the groups. This use of the ditto sign is not limited to Marduk names but occurs sporadically through- 
out An = Anum and other god-lists. What has never been in doubt is that it indicates some kind of 
connection between the names with the ditto (henceforth sub-names) and the one heading them 
(henceforth head-name). Its precise function, however, has not hitherto been settled; indeed, scribal 
practices are curiously inconsistent in this regard. In the lists, the MIN may be written in small signs 
raised above the line as though it were a gloss. It may occur either between the divine determinative 
and the name or interposed between the signs which make up the name. The various copies of the 
Epic never follow this practice, though they fail to agree among themselves. Some copies write out 
in full the head-name before each sub-name, as: 


dasdl-ichi tnamn-di-la( hui) CVI 151: Abj) 
This custom has the support of a Late Babylonian seal inscription: > 


dasal-li-hi ‘asal-li-hi ‘nam-ti-la Stu-tu “zi-kd ttu-tu 4AGA-kii 


u,-mi-Sam ba-Sd-ka wena M'_a-a x x x x 


Here, three head-names are written out in full in front of the sub-names. Other scribes of copies of 
the Epic indicate the same repetition by MIN, as: 


IMIN ‘nam-ti-la (VI 151: B) 


However, one of the copies following this practice (VII B) puts the 4MIN in small characters on the 
edge of the tablet beside the beginning of the line, as though they were added as an afterthought, and 
the two Sultantepe copies of Tablet VII (JK) omit the head-name completely in such cases. 

The editor of An = Anum, R. L. Litke, draws attention to cases where the sub-name is glossed 


with head-name, for example with the pair:° 


dnun-ury-ra 


a MIN bahar (An = Anum II 159-160) 
In a passage in a lexical text, Aa V/I 135-35 (MSL XIV 411), the gloss is: 


] nurvur-ra BAHAR Su ( = pa-ha-rum) 
ds 


é-a 
Such examples, and there are others, might seem decisive proof that the sub-name in these cases is 
nothing but an ideogram, another way of writing the head-name. The evidence of the Epic and the 
seal inscription, however, contradicts this conclusion, for there the head-name either may be written 
or represented by MIN before the sub-name, or it may be omitted; but it never replaces the sub-name. 


5. OIP 22 no. 664. Geers doubted its genuineness on account of the inscription (p. 10) but von der Osten inclined 
to accept it as genuine. In fact, the inscription puts its genuineness beyond doubt. 
6. R.L. Litke, op. cit., Introduction. 
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A fully satisfactory explanation is not far to seek. If all the sub-names are collected, they all have one 
characteristic: apart from their being written with the divine determinative, they would never be 
taken for divine names. Quite a number occur with more than one head-name. Very many are simply 
professional names. For example, “potter” (bahar) occurs as a sub-name six-times in An = Anum 
(II 25, 63, 146, 150, 152, 154); “fisherman” (Su-pe%,) four times (II 379, 380, 382, 384); “fowler” 
(muSen-du) twice (Il 386, 388); and “sailor” (ma-lah,) twice (Il 294, 312). What is incredible 
is the idea that “bahar has six (or more) quite different readings: Aruru, Lil, Enenuru, Nunurra, 
Nun¥ar, and Sargar. How could one possibly know which of these six was meant by a particular oc- 
currence of “bahar? This was in fact the problem which prompted the ancient scribes to use MIN 
and the glosses. The MIN and the gloss nun-ur-ra quoted above do not mean, “the signs BAHAR 
are to be read Nunurra” but are scribal short-hand for “the ‘Divine Potter’ in this case is Nunurra, not 
any other god who may happen to bear the same name.” 

The sub-names are, almost without exception, epithets used as names. There is, of course, no 
precise point of time at which an epithet becomes a name. The beginning of such a development is 
the first occurrence of a particular epithet with the deity, something we can never hope to recognize 
even if it survives. The second stage is when the epithet is commonly used of this deity. The third 
stage is reached when the epithet becomes so distinctive a mark of this deity that it can be used in 
place of the real name. “The Holy One” in Rabbinic literature and “The Merciful” in Islam are such 
developments. The final stage, which may never be reached, is when the epithet replaces the real 
name in common use: Bel for Marduk and Adonai for Yahweh are examples. Difficulties arise with 
this tendency in a polytheistic society, for the same epithets will often be used with more than one 
deity. The resulting ambiguity gave rise to the scribal customs under study. 

The sub-names of Marduk are completely explicable by these principles. Indeed, two passages in 
liturgical texts show a stage earlier than that reflected in the lists. The Eridu names—that is, those 
based on Asar- —are given in some variety, but the later Babylon names are limited to the head- 
names. First, a bilingual litany begins with a listing of epithets and names of Marduk: 


1 [urs]ag Gru ur-ur [sahar-zu ki-bal-a] 
[qlar-ra-du a-bu-bu a-Si-Su sa-p[i-in mat nu-kiir-ti] 
2 [uJr-sag ‘asal-ld-hi ru ur-[ur] 
gar-ra-du “mariituk a-bu-bu a-[si-su] 
3 ur-sag ‘asar-alim-nun-na sahar-zu ki-ba[I-a] 
gar-r[a-d]u “MIN sa-pi-in mat n[u-kvir-ti] 
4 4amar-utu Sit[a] sag-x-a tru [ur-ur] 
IMIN kak-ku la m[a-hlar "MIN" 
5 [umun 4Jen-bi-lu-lu ‘sahar’-[zu ki-bal-a] 
be-lum ‘MIN MIN 
6 “tut-tu umun na-4m-ti-la tru [ur-ur] 
IMIN be-lu, ba-la-tu MIN 
7 [*]8a-zu umun Sa-ab-sti-ud-da sahar-[zu ki-bal-a] 
IMIN be-lum 4 lib-ba-a-8i ru-ti-qa MIN 
8 "den" sirsir iru [ur-ur] 
[be-l]um “MIN MIN 
CT 51 105 Obv. and KAR 310 = 337a 
Variants of KAR: 5: | x dingir en me x [ ; 6: be-el; 7: $a-dg-‘su-da’ = libba-Sv ru-qu; 8: ulu ur, ur, 
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Second, a bilingual incantation in MusSu’u VII (see B. Bock, Das Handbuch Musswu “Einreibung” 
[Madrid, 2007], pp. 241-49, and JCS 61 [2009] 133-38) begins with Marduk’s names in context, 
and the first fifteen lines are given here, using three duplicates unknown to Béck and basing the text 


on collation of all the MSS: 


A = K 4918450044 5029+5125+5233+5272+5342+ Lines 1-14 
8417+21847 
b = BM 46295 (81-7-28, 20) 1-3, 5-7, 9, 10, 12, 14 
c=STT 191 2-6 
d = BM 69903 (AH 82-9-18, 9903) 2-10 
e = BM 46297+46328 (81-7-28, 22+53) 3, 4, 6-9, 11, 13-15 
f = VAT 14595 (PL. 41) 4-12 
g = BM 33514+33517+335314+33719+33738+33744+ 1-9 


33766+48918+ 3 unnumbered Rm IV 
(Rm IV 69+72+87+277+296+286+302+324+81-10-8, 1629) 
h = BM 32520 (S+ 76-11-17, 2262) 7-15 
Copies of Abef in Béck, pls. xxx—xxxv. 


Text 


1 én ‘en-ki en tu, nam-ti-la-ke, 
dé-q be-el Si-pat ba-la-ti 
2 “td-li-ru-gd lé-dur, ,-ra 8u-Sed,-da-ke, 
{ID mu-pa-si-ih mar-si 
3 “asal-li-hi en 8a-la-st ug.-ga ti-la ki-dg-gd 
dmarituk ble-l]um ri-mi-nu-ri $4 mi-ta bul-lu-ta i-ra-mu 
4 “asar-re na-de,-ga silim-ma-ke, 
dm[arituk] §4 te-lil-ta-si Sul-m 
5 “asar-alim tug-bi hun-ga-ke, 
dm[ariituk] $4 tu-i-Su mu-ni-[i]h-hu 
6 “asar-alim-nun-na zi st-ud-gal ab-‘sum'-mu-t-[a] 
dmariituk na-din na-pi-ti ru-ug-tum 
7 ‘amar-utu nam-iSib-ba-a-ni-8é nig-hul ab-zi-z[i-x-x] 
dmariituk ¥4 ina Sip-ti-’v le-mut-tu i-na-as-sa-"hu 
8 “tu-tu Sir-kt-ga-bi u8,,-ri-a ab-zi-ir-zi-[ x x ] 
dmariituk 4 ina Sir-ki-gi-Su ru-he-e ti-pa-as-sa-su 
9 ‘8a-zu dingir suh érim-ma-ke, 
dmarituk ilu mu-bal-lu-vi a-a-bi 
10 “en-bi-lu-lu gaba hul-gal ab-tu-lu-ug-a 
dmarituk mu-né- - ir-ti lem-ni 
11 ‘namma(ENGUR) 8u ‘nam-tar-ra g4-gd-da-[k]e, 
IMIN 84 ina qa-at nam-ta-ri i-gam-me-[l]u 
12 “nanSe Su-tag-ga-bi [ (x) ] x x x ag-a-k[e,] 
MIN 34 li-pit qa-ti-si na-x [.. ] x-si-x 
13 “bur-nun-e-si-a lt-hul-gal [PA]-GAN-ke, 
IMIN sa-kip lem-nu 
14 “hé-dim-me-kt lt-érim-ma-bi Su-zag-PA+G[AN ..] 
IMIN mu-ra-?i-bat a-a-bi 


1 
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15 4gada-l4-abzu ka-ba-a-ni u8,,-zu[... 
dpap-sukkal ¥4 ina e-pe¥ pi-i-sui kik-pi v-[ . . . 


ok k ok k ok 


Variants: 


2 b: |-Sed,-da-a-[ 3 b: ug,-TA-A[ c: ] t-ug;-ga C: mi-tum b: | a-na bul-lu-tu. 4 A: te-lil-ta-s[u 
5 b:-tulmru- 7 d: famar-utu amar-utu f: ‘amar-utu tu,-d[ug, 

e: nam-i8ib-ba-a-ni-ta nig-hul-lu-bi h: ‘nam’-i8ib-a-ni 8 h: -gi-’ui b: -g]i-si 9 e: Biilums 
(f)h: i-lu 10 b: en-bi-lu-lu, 48% h: mu-né--i 11 f: “x x (x) 4nam-tar-re h: nam-tar-ra 

e: nam-tar kar-kar-e-d[@] h: ga-ti‘nam-ta-ri e: i-gam-mi-lu 12 f: -tlag-ga-MU/bi b: suMN 

13 A: [“]bur-nun-DIRI, llem-nfi] 14 b: li-érim-ma_ e: mu-ri-ib'-bat 


Translation 


Enki, lord of the life-giving incantation, 
Idlurugu, who gives relief to the sick, 
Asalluhi, the merciful lord, who loves to save the dying, 
Asarre, whose purification is salvation, 
Asar-alim, whose spell grants relaxation, 
Asar-alim-nunna, who gives long life, 
Marduk, who uproots evil by his incantation, 
Tutu, who obliterates black magic by his chant, 
9 Sazu, the god who extinguishes the enemy, 
10 En-bilulu, who repulses the foe, 
11 Namma, who spares (people) from the power of the grave, 
12 Nan&e, whose ritual acts.......... ; 
13 Burnun-e-si’a, who overthrows the foe, 
14 Hedimmeku, who makes the enemy tremble, 
15 Gadala-apsu, who[..... ] sorcery by his utterance, 


ANWNWNAWNr 


ok k ok ok ok 


Line 9 of the second extract is particularly important, and it also occurs in a bilingual exorcistic text: 


[“sa]-zu suh Ia-eu mu-‘bal-lu-[u] 
gu-erfm-ma nap-har a-a-bi 
LKA 77 i 53-54 = ArOr 21(1953) 364 and K 7602 


The contexts of the two occurrences are altogether different. What in these two cases is given as 
a description of Marduk under his name Sazu occurs in K 2107+, line 32, as a sub-name joined to 
Sazu by MIN, and the same is true of three of the lists and of the Epic. Line 5 above is similar; see 
the note on Enima Elis VII 25-26. The epithetic character of Ziukkin, “Life of the Host”, another 
sub-name of Marduk, is demonstrated in that it occurs in An = Anum as the first sub-name of both 
Tutu and Sazu. The two sub-names of Asalluhi in Enima Elif are Namtila (“health”), the thing 
protected by the god’s magic, and Namru (“casting [of incantations]”), the technique by which this 
was achieved. 
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Thus, what might seem at first a list of 50 names of equal standing turns out on closer inspec- 
tion to be a collection of groups of names with odd ones in addition. The most important names are 
Asalluhi, Marduk, Tutu, Sazu, and Enbilulu, as may be seen by comparing An = Anu = Sa améli on 
the one hand with the lists of 50 names on the other hand. The major names attest the process of 
syncretism whereby Marduk had absorbed other deities: Asalluhi was son of Ea in Eridu, Tutu the 
tutelary god of Borsippa, Enbilulu an old Sumerian agricultural god; but nothing is known for certain 
of Sazu. More details on this aspect of the problem are given in our discussion of the rise of Marduk 
(pp. 248-277) and in the notes on Tablet VII of the Epic. With this knowledge, both the multi- 
plicity of the names and the apparent differences between the lists can be minimized. The total is 
made up by combining the names of all the deities absorbed in Marduk. If one judges according to 
groups, An = Anum and BM 32533 follow the same sequence so far as they are preserved: Asalluhi, 
Marduk, Tutu, Sazu, Enbilulu, and the rest. Eniama Eli¥ does the same, except that the positions of the 
first two groups are interchanged. The lists are certainly more original on this point. The pantheon 
was arranged by family descent, and of all the Marduk names Asalluhi most strongly implies “son 
of Ea,” so for a list that had to come first. The Epic is more concerned with him as god of Babylon, 
and Marduk would best recall that aspect of the deity. Accordingly, the order was changed. So far as 
preserved, K 4209 etc. follows the same sequence of groups as An = Anum and BM 32533. 

The relationship of Enima Eli§ to the major lists of similar character cannot be defined much 
more precisely. The use of Ziukkin twice in An = Anum is natural in a list, and its occurrence once 
only in the Epic is also natural, since when the great gods called Marduk’s 50 names, they could but 
use 50 different ones. Yet, generally speaking, the various lists are parallel productions, and there is 
no evidence that any one is taken directly from any other. Among the double-column lists, Eniima 
Eli¥ is closest to the Middle Assyrian An = Anum. But still closer is the triple-column list, since it has 
exactly the same order of names so far as it is preserved, and it also shares many whole lines with the 
Epic. The content of Tablet VI, as is explained on other pages, so blatantly contradicts the Epic’s 
own story that one must assume that the names and their explanations were taken over by the au- 
thor as a complete whole. Yet a study of the extra lines found in the Epic but not in the list, which is 
undertaken in the notes on Tablet VII, favours the list as the more original. It seems therefore that 
both Epic and list go back to a common source. The question is whether this source was a literary 
document or a list. In favour of the former alternative, one could cite the metrical form of many of 
the lines, but it could be replied that the metre of the Seventh Tablet is looser than that of the Epic 
generally, and groups of epithets can easily fall into metrical form without conscious effort at poetry. 
Another criterion, the inclusion of the name itself within the metre or not, likewise yields no clear 
result. Knowledge of the complete list would also help. In favour of assuming that it dealt with other 
deities in similar fashion is the fragmentary list of Zarpanitum names, DT 195+221+302 (PI. 41, cf. 
BM 32596, also Pl. 41), which contains 14 broken lines of such a list, and the scanty remains of the 
third sub-column show that it was nothing so brief as An = Anu = Sa améli. On the whole, it seems 
most likely that it was a literary document which was drawn upon by both the author of the Epic and 
the compiler of the list. 

Whatever the source drawn upon by the author of Enima Elis, we are justified in asking what 
materials were at the disposal of its author. It is clear that he had no monopoloy of such things, since 
K 2107+ offers much raw material of this kind but deviates a great deal from Eniima Eli§ and the 
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related god-list. To take one example only, Sazu in line 28 of K 2107+ is given two explanations, 
only one of which occurs in the Sazu section of Eniima Elis. Yet K 2107+ is beyond question a com- 
pilation. The explanations of lines 6 and 7 are alternatives differing only in the choice of word for 
“all.” Had the author intended to create some kind of original composition, one of these alternatives 
would have been taken and the other left. The list as a whole favours this conclusion, which, how- 
ever, raises the question from what kind of sources the materials were taken. The origins of the names 
we have already seen in principle: the real names have been supplemented by epithets of the deity 
concerned, and the occurrence of the name followed by the epithets in liturgical texts is probably 
the specific source of the sub-names. The fragment of the hymn already given is the best example for 
Marduk names. The common litanies are not relevant, for while they list deities quite commonly, the 
list only includes Asalluhi and Enbilulu of the Marduk names. Rarely, however, individual deities are 
dealt with at greater length, and for Zarpanitum there is a litany with the following section: 


dam ur-sag-ga[I] dpay-nun-an-ki [... 
gasan-la-gu gaSan-tiru-zé-eb*-b[a . . . 
Wa-rug-e gaSan-zu-ab |... 
nin-zi-da ga’an-bara-ge-si [... 

K 5189 ii 3-6 


There are two real names here, as marked with the determinatives. Of the other six descriptive 
phrases, three turn up in god-lists as names of Zarpanitum: for the Emesal gaSan, e, a value of NIN 
in divine names, is used in 4e-la-gu (CT 25 35 obv. 19 = ibid. 36 obv. 18; O. Neugebauer, The Exact 
Sciences in Antiquity’, pl. 14, Sp II 500 rev. 6); Snin-zu-ab occurs in CT 25 35 obv. 17 = ibid. 36 
obv. 16 and the Emesal Vocabulary I 48 (MSL IV 7); ‘nin-bdra-ge-si also occurs in the Emesal 
Vocabulary, I 47, and in the forerunner to An = Anum, TCL 15 pl. xxvi 107. Thus, the origins of the 
names are fairly clear. Syncretism of gods with Marduk and the use of epithets and descriptive phrases 
as sub-names were the two means whereby the 50 names were collected. Liturgical texts were prob- 
ably the main written sources. 

The origins of the Akkadian explanations of the names are more complex. Some are literal 
translations or imply an interpretation which is easy to grasp. The former may well have been taken 
from bilingual texts, such as the Marduk hymn or litany quoted above. But this source must be ruled 
out for many others, which bear no such obvious relation to the name. 4amar-utu in the Sumerian 
could only be rendered “marituk in the Akkadian. K 2107+ gives an indication of what happened 
in the case of Tutu. The name itself is given two more or less justifiable interpretations in line 21; 
then, in lines 22—27, separated by rulings, there are other phrases about the attributes of Tutu equated 
with rare and artificial writings of the name. No study of the 50 names can be complete without an 
investigation of this phenomenon. 


The Meanings of the Fifty Names 


No god of course needed 50 names for purposes of identification. It was the meanings of the 
names which accounts for the interest in collecting and handing down so many. The names became 
loaded with theological meaning, which could be read straight out of many of the secondary titles, 
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but which often had to be read into the older names. There was, in fact, quite a developed science of 
“etymology” employed for this purpose. The most complete expression of this science in connection 
with the Epic is the Commentary on the names in Tablet VII, which boldly derives all the descriptive 
phrases following each title from the name or title itself. Many questions arise from this etymological 
study. Did the author of the Epic conceive the fifty names with this in view, or was it only later schol- 
ars who began to extort meaning by ingenious philology? Were these meanings in certain cases even 
antecedent to the names themselves? That is, did certain theologians enshrine a succinct statement 
of a certain doctrine in a Sumerian name so that the interpretation of the name is more authentic 
than the name itself? Just what canons of etymology are employed in these interpretations and what 
are their origins? The available material is not limited to the Epic and its commentaries. There is a 
text etymologising the name of the Marduk temple in Babylon, Esagil, in 18 ways, with a detailed ex- 
position of the elements used.’ Parts survive of a god-list which interprets miscellaneous gods’ names 
along these lines.*® The list of Marduk names in K 2107+ quoted above has interpretations added and 
in the case of Tutu gives explicit indications of the technique used. Finally, the whole range of Baby- 
lonian commentaries offer isolated examples of the same kind. 

The simplest way is to take the name Marduk and to follow through the various etymologies. 
Some may look with horror on the idea of discussing the origin of the name Marduk as judged by our 
scientific standards at the same time as studying the various ancient attempts made on the basis of 
pseudo-philology. But it must not be forgotten that the names have been handed down to us by the 
ancient scholars, and in the process modifications in accordance with their understanding have been 
made. Thus we have to reckon with the possibility that the original form has been lost and a modi- 
fication intended to support an unscientific interpretation is all that is known to us. Another reason 
for not making any fundamental distinction between ancient and modern interpretations is that 
some modern scholars have proposed ideas which differ from ancient etymologies only by an unsure 
handling of the techniques. Our treatment of Marduk is intended to show the principles involved; 
other names are discussed in the notes on the relevant lines of the Epic. 

The first point to be established is the correct form of the name. The traditional orthography is 
amar-utu, which is first attested in the Early Dynastic Period (see p. 249), and which continued 
unchanged until Babylonian civilization died out at about the turn of the centuries. The first pho- 
netic writings occur in the Old Babylonian editions of Divi VII: 


d 


dasar = ma-ru-tu-uk 


dasal-li-hi = a-sa-lu-ih 
MSL XV 36 10:45—46 


d . . . 
Be xAB = St-ir-si-vi 
damar-utu = ma-ru-tu-UD 


MSL XV 36 11:08-09 (collated) 


7. It is edited by E Kécher in AfO 17 (1954/56) 131ff. The last two interpretations are based on @8-gti-zi (VR 44 
iti 44 = JCS 11 [1957] 13; Iraq 18 [1956] pl. xxiv rev. 11 = JCS 11 [1957] 13), a learned ideogram for Esagil from the 
Cassite period. 

8. CT 25 49. The Nabi names on the rev. of K 104 (V R 43) are also etymologised. Cf. also PBS X/4 12 iv and Iraq 
5 (1938) 55-56 4-7. 
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In the latter case, ma-ru-tu-u, is more likely than ma-ru-tu-uk,, since Proto-Ea from Nippur assigns u 
as a value of UD but not ug/uk: MSL XIV 37 151. If so, this is the only evidence for the dropping of 
the final consonant, though this phenomenon is common in Sumerian generally. The next phonetic 
writings in lists occur in the Middle Assyrian An = Anum II 180, 183, 184 (cf. Enima Elis VI 123, 
133, 135): 


damat-utu 
dma-ru-uk-ka 
dma-ru-tu-uk-ka 


Finally, in the late periods there is a variety of phonetic writings, for each of which one passage only 
is cited: 


dma-ru-du-uk (AfO 17 [1954/56] 133 12) dmar-duk (KAR 166 rev. 8) 
dma-ru-duk (Sm 312 obv. 2) mar-duk (Iraq 17 [1955] 23 6) 


An eccentricity is offered on the reverse projection of STT 300: ‘mar-ti-duk, and by a unique Middle 
Elamite writing of the topographical feature as ni-me-et-tu,-mar-tu,-uk-me (FE W. Kénig, AfO Bh. 
16 p. 135 §6, cf. A. R. George, BTT p. 350). Thus, the changes which the name underwent in the 
course of its history are the apparent omission of the middle vowel in some cases and the replacement 
of t by d. Both changes may be related to a personal name first attested in the Cassite period, of which 
a few examples: 


Cassite Nippur: ™mar-tu-ku (BE 14, 15) 
™mar-tu-ki (BE 14, 15) 
™mar-tuk (BM 13267 7) 

Nuzi: ™mar-tu-ku (NPN) 
™mar-du-ku (NPN) 
™mar-tu-ki (NPN) 

Late Babylonian: ™mar-du-ku (VAS | 36 iii 19, etc.) 
™mar-duk-vi (Darius 323 34, etc.) 
™mar-duk-a (Nbn. 427 10, etc.) 
™mar-duk (Ner. 27 2, etc.) 
(™mas-tuk-ku VAS V 107 23, CT 24 50, BM 47406, last line of reverse) 


The origin and meaning of this name are unknown, and it is uncertain if Ma8tukku, which only ap- 
pears as a family name, really belongs here or not. The dropping of the final vowel in the late period is 
not unexpected, since in all probability it was not pronounced, and this yielded a form Marduk. The 
adding of a final vowel with a break in the syllable, which, like such writings as aS-pur-am, indicates 
a feeling that the final element is an appendage, further confirms that in pronunciation there might 
be no real difference between the god and this personal name. This raises the question whether there 
was contamination between these two names, so here the earlier t becomes a d in Late Babylonian 
times. 

The Emesal form of the name occurs in an Emesal litany: 4a-ma-ru-uk-kdam (M. E. Cohen, CLAM 
p- 413 3 and 417 3), and without the initial a- in An = Anum as quoted above. The intervocalic 
dental is omitted as elsewhere, e.g., adda/a’a/a “father.” 
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But the question is raised: was the divine name actually pronounced Marduk? The clear glosses 
and the Emesal form do not support the idea, and the middle vowel was presumably long, as oth- 
erwise it should be elided by rules of Akkadian grammar. Also, so far, no single writing ma-ar- has 
been noted, so a value maru for the sign AMAR could be alleged. For such “overhanging vowels,” 
see R. Borger, Mesopotamisches Zeichenlexikon (Miinster, 2003) pp. 457-59), who, however, lists only 
cases with the same two vowels: aha, aka, etc. The matter remains open. 

The correct form of the name for the Late Period was certainly Mariiduk. As will be shown, the 
etymologizers always presume it. It is the form used in an acrostic from the time of Ashurbanipal (KB 
VI/2 114), and a majority of foreign transliterations presupposes it. The Masoretic m*rédak for the 
god is confirmed by LXX Mapwéay, in contrast with the personal name Mord°kay and Mapéoyatoc. 
Greek transliterations of Babylonian personal names including the element ‘marduk have reached us 
from Berossus, usually at second or third hand, and often in a corrupt form. Labasi-Marduk is almost 
unrecognizable, but Amél-Marduk fared better, and the Greek forms always have a vowel between 
the r and the d, though the MSS do not agree as to which vowel (Mapadovyoc, Mapovdokos, etc.).° 
The only attestation of the shorter form in foreign transliterations occurs in the Canon of Ptolemy, 
where Mapdoxepnadsoc (Marituk-apal-iddina) and MeonowmopsaxKoc (Musézib-Marituk) are found. !° 

There is one obvious etymology of the name, “Bull-calf of Utu.” Phonetically, everything is clear. 
The initial vowel of amar has dropped, a well attested thing in Sumerian, and the final k, which is 
not written in the traditional ‘amar. utu, is the genitive (a)k, which would not be written in archaic 
Sumerian. Also, divine names beginning Amar- occur in the Fara lists (E Pomponio, La prosopografia 
dei testi presargonici di Fara [Rome, 1987] pp. 31-38), and the lack of a determinative to mark the 
sun-god Utu also accords with Early Dynastic practice. While the Fara god-lists regularly put the de- 
terminative before divine names, where a divine name is the second element of a personal name in 
the administrative texts, not infrequently the determinative is lacking, e.g., ur-en-ki, ur-nin-PA, 
etc. Thus, the consistent lack of a determinative before the second sign of ‘amar-utu does not dis- 
prove the etymology under question, and since the writing goes back so early, tradition alone would 
preserve it from change. Indeed, the Fara administrative texts have a common name ur-UD (F Pom- 
ponio, op.cit., 268), which is no doubt to be read ur-utu, “Man of Utu.” It always lacks any deter- 
minative. A further argument in favour of this etymology is the doubt whether UD read utu can be 
anything else than the name of the sun-god. But however well this idea may meet the requirements 
of philology, it runs into the formidable objection that, so far as our knowledge goes, it is theological 
nonsense. There is no evidence that Marduk was ever conceived as related to a sun-god, whether of 
Larsa, Sippar, or anywhere else. But our knowledge on such matters only commences with the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, so there is room for speculation. If this etymology is sustained, one must suppose 
that somehow Marduk’s attributes and position in the pantheon changed over the centuries. If this 
assumption is not made, then this etymology can hardly be sustained and a purely negative conclu- 
sion must be adopted. 


9. E Jacoby, FGH III C pp. 392, 408. 

10. Ed. N. Halma, KArovétov TtoAspaov .. . Kavov Baottswv ... . (Paris, 1819), Seconde Partie, p. 3; I. P. Cory, 
Ancient Fragments’ (London, 1832), pp. 78f.; T. Mommsen, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Chronica Minora Saec. IV. 
V. VI. VIL., Ll p. 450. 
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The author of Enima Elif was in the same dilemma as ourselves. The obvious etymology was 
theologically impossible. However, he overcame the difficulty in a way which we could not accept. 
It is set out twice, more fully at Marduk’s birth (I 101-2) and again at the beginning of the 50 names 
(VI 127-28). The technique is given in 1 101, where the name is analysed into ma-ri and vi-tu. The -i 
on the first is probably due to ignorant scribes, for this is not the Akkadian maru “son,” which would 
have required Sam&i not utu, but the Sumerian short form of amar, which is used in distinction from 
the longer form expressly for human or divine as opposed to animal offspring: |! 


maar AMAR = ma-rum 
amrAMAR = — bu-ti-rum 
MSL XIV 495 37-38 


This then is the philological basis of the rendering mar Sam&i as given in the two passages of the Epic, 
but it does not explain Samii Sa ilani in these contexts. The matter is set out in list form as an appendix 
to a tablet of month- and Nabi-names: 


[‘amar]-utu = ma-ri Sam-Su 
[ma-riSa]m-Su = mari Sam-8 844 ilani™™ 
[‘ma-r]u-duk ma-ri Sam-3ti 84 ilani™ 


V R 43, end; AJSL 51 (1934/35) 172; ZA 35 (1924) 239 


The whole purpose of this little exposition is to show that “sun-god” here means “sun-god of the 
gods,” and this is done not by philology, but by blunt assertion, as in Eniima Eli¥ VI 127. What has 
been done is that the two signs written amar and utu have been taken and the unwritten final -k, 
which requires a genitival relationship, has been ignored so that instead of “son of the sun-god,” an 
apposition “the son, the sun-god” has been created. The author’s hands were forced by the knowledge 
that Marduk was son of Ea, who was certainly no sun-god. The sun-god was Sama¥ of Sippar, a deity 
of considerable importance, so that even the disregard of the final -k did not solve all difficulties. 
Marduk and Samai were two quite distinct deities. The ingenious devotee of Marduk solved this by 
adding Sa ilani, “of the gods.” While the god of Sippar shed his rays on mortals, this greater sun-god 
Marduk supplied light to the gods. Thus VI 128 invites all the gods to walk in Marduk’s light. Clearly, 
the etymology we have so far discussed was known when the Epic was composed, since the author’s 
whole purpose is to pervert it into something that suited his theology, a remarkable sophistication. 

The author of the Epic did not end with this traditional etymology subverted but proceeded to 
others. The ninth name of Marduk according to An = Anum is: 


dmar-urus-*tukul = dmariituk a-bu-ub &kakki™’ 
II 193 


Of the fuller form, Mariituk, the Maru- is taken as abib. This involves no great distortion, as abitbu is 
often written a-ma-ru, and initial vowels of Sumerian words can drop. The remainder of the name 
was identified with tukul, the final | having been taken for an amissable consonant. Thus Maru- 


11. One may doubt, however, if this is valid for the 3rd millenium. Note 4sw’en amar-ban-da-‘en-lil(a)-ka 
(Sollberger, Corpus, Ean. 1 xx) “Sin, fierce bull-calf of Enlil”, where the adjective banda = ekdu excludes a meaning 
“son” for (a)mar. Thus “bull-calf of Utu” is correct as the earliest meaning of Marduk. 
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tuk(k)u = abiib kakki, “a flood of weapons,” an awkward phrase but one which turns up with a most in- 
nocent appearance in an Akkadian Suila, Ebeling, Handerhebung 76 23. Its etymological nature would 
not be known without An = Anum. Thus lines 125-26 of Tablet VI of the Epic are unquestionably 
an elaboration of this same interpretation. It is not stated as such but knowledge of it is presumed, so 
that this too must have been in existence at the time of the Epic’s composition. Whoever first coined 
this etymology must have known the story of Marduk’s use of the abiibu-weapon. Then he wrung this 
meaning out of the name by a free handling of Sumerian elements. It is very doubtful whether the 
final | of tukul is amissable. 

The next etymology, or rather group of etymologies, is found both in Enima Elif and in K 2107+. 
This latter tablet has related explanations of three names which are broken off at the top of column 
II. The restorations we have given are self-evident when the etymologies are studied. A convenient 
starting point is VI 135 of the Epic, where Marutukku = tukultu mati ali u nisigu. As in the previous 
example, -tuk(k)u = tukul, tukultu. Thus “land,” “city,” and “peoples” must be found. ma = matu, as 
attested by lexical equations (SL 342 10); uru = alu; and tku = nisi. A new principle illustrated by 
this is that one part of the name can be used twice. In this case, both tuk(k)u and uk(k)u are used to 
provide the desired meaning. K 2107+ has one extra phrase in II 3 not based on the elements so far 
discussed: [Sakin ri-t]i mas-qi-ti, which also appears, with trifling variants, in Eniima Elis VI 124. The 
first word comes from mar, Emesal for gar = Sakdénu. The commentary on the Theodicy in explaining 
the name Zulummar uses exactly this value (BWL 88 277), which introduces the further principle, 
that Emesal values are freely usable. ritu or meritu is G or U-ku; maSgitu is a or a-nag. However, a 
bilingual passage, BWL 268 IL 5, refers to pasturage and watering as: i-ku a-nag e-dug-ga-ta (the 
Akkadian translator may have been overliteral in putting tabtu in his version). One may, therefore, 
wonder if Maruduk was not analysed according to Sakin meriti u maSqitias mar ti-a-dig. 

A problem is created by the second half of Enima Elif VI 124. Is “making their stables prosper” a 
free comment of the author, explaining the result of good pasture and watering, or is this too etymol- 
ogy? ur = aru, and dug = tahadu. Without more evidence, it is unsafe to push this further. Line 136 is 
certainly free comment. 

Prepared by this introduction, an attempt may now be made on Tablet VI 129-33. Marduk’s 
creation of mankind is the theme of these lines. Peoples, as before, are ku. To create is ru.!? This 
value of the DU sign is a favourite of the etymologizers. The Commentary on Tablet VII (Comm. 
Il, see pp. 139-142) often glosses DU with the sign ru. The commentary on Marduk’s Address to 
the Demons is able to read Néberu into a line containing bani with the help of this value.’ This 
explains the -ru- in Marukka. Only the ma- remains, and this must be ilu. It must be a variant of the 
Emesal value mu = ilu (CT 12 8 16). A parallel occurs in the etymological Commentary on Tablet 
VI, where ma is used on line 108 to get Sumu, in the course of explaining the name Kinma. mu of 


12. According to Falkenstein, rti is “to set up” and dt “make” (Gerichtsurkunden III, Glossar), but the late etymologies 
made no such distinction. In addition to the examples referred to below, note Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc. 153 331 and 
KAR 109 obv. 13, where “™"e,-rug is interpreted as banat rehiiti. 

13. This fact escaped the present writer both in the editio princeps (AfO 17 [1954/56] 315 F 6) and in the Additions 
(AfO 19 [1959/60] 118). The phrase 84 ina té-mi-8ti ib-ba-nu-u is interpreted: “MES 84 ana ra-me-ni-8vi di-u: ni-bi--ri RA 
= S4-a; RA = i-na; BI, = t@-e-mu: RU = ba-nu-u: NI = ra-ma-nu: “né-bé-ru = “ni-bi--rvi. Another equally exotic writing of 
Néberu is NE.NE.EDIN (II R 51 61 ab), i.e., ne-bi-ru,, but in the context no etymology is explained. 
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course would be the correct value for Sumu. The exegetical canon emerging from these examples is 
that nothing so trivial as a vowel can stand in the way of this kind of interpretation. It is hard to say 
whether any etymology lies behind VI 134. dtig for hubbu is an obvious start. In the Commentary on 
Tablet VU, libbu is equated with HAR, glossed ir. The real value of HAR for libbu is ur;, and if one 
exegete was at liberty to read this ir, another might surely read it ar. The ma = ilu might have been 
extended to include the Anunnaki gods. While all this is possible, it is most unsafe ground without 
explicit evidence. !* 

Two etymologies of the name Marduk coined by modern scholars in exactly this way may be 
cited. ‘dumu-du,-ku, the fortieth name of Marduk according to Eniima Elix, has commonly been 
half-rendered into Akkadian as an etymology of Marduk: ¢mar-du,-ki. © This, however, is most un- 
sound. In the first place, it uses an Akkadian word, while the ancients played only with Sumerian, 
however recondite the values they used. In the second place, if there were a reading “mar-du,-ki, 
construed as an etymology of Marduk, this would have been given in Enima Elis with this name in 
Tablet VI, not almost at the end of the list in Tablet VII. Third, there is one bilingual passage with 
this title of Marduk in Sumerian and Akkadian, and dumu is rendered bin, not mar: 


nam-dim' ‘dumu-du,-kt = bi-n[i]t' bi-in-dug-ku 


SO I (1925) 32 2 (collated) 


The second of these dubious modern attempts is based on the Sumerian ®*mar “spade,” which was 
the symbol of Marduk at least from Old Babylonian times. There is in principle no reason why this 
could not be an element in his name, but the specific suggestion that Marituk = **mar-tuku “the 
spade holder” is improbable. !° “Hold” in this sense would be dib, not tuku. 

This consideration of the various explanations of the name Marduk in the Epic allows us to con- 
clude that the author of the Epic, and the author of the document explaining the 50 names which 
has been incorporated, did not invent this art of “etymology” but took over and modified what suited 


14. For the sake of completeness, the interpretation of Marduk in An = Anu = Sa améli, quoted above must be cited; 
it is S4 an-du-ra-ri. This relates the name to ama-ar-giv4), though how gi and UD were equated is not clear. 

15. P. Jensen, Kosmologie 242—43, was apparently the originator of this idea, which seems to have been adopted 
universally. 

16. This view has been held by, e.g., Bohl, AfO 11 (1936) 198-99 = Opera Minora 290; and by Dossin, RA 35 
(1938) 1331. Jacobsen, apud G. E. Wright, The Bible and the Near East (Fs. W. FE. Albright; New York, 1961), 273, describes 
Marduk as “originally the power in the spade (mar),” which is presumably to be understood etymologically, though no 
explanation was offered for the second part of the name. Dossin has since put forward another idea, that the name means 
“he who placed the garment”: mar is Emesal for gar, and tuk is for tig. This was based on Enitma Eli¥ IV 21-26, but 
there is now no garment in the lines but a “constellation”, and an Emesal form in an Early Dynastic name is improbable. 
He advanced this view in Muséon 60 I/2 (1947) 1-5; Mélanges bibliques rédigés en l honneur de André Robert 19-20 (Paris, 
1956); and FE. Gabrieli, ed., L Antica Societa Beduina (Rome, 1959) 88. Jacobsen has also advanced a different idea, that 
mar is “son” and -utu is “storm” (JAOS 88 [1968] 105-6). The evidence for this latter is weak. The explicit spelling 
of the Ninurta name Uta?ulu has an a, and the Greek transliterations of Marduk (especially those that have come down 
via Hebrew) are not strong enough evidence to support the idea that Marduk was ever a possible form. Late Assyrian 
and Babylonian copies of Sumerian texts with unexplained a-vowels after ud (= amu) are totally invalid evidence. That 
Marduk has attributes in places that belong to a storm-god is not surprising in view of the compounding of his character 
(see p. 456). What is certain is that the ancient scribes in all their etymologizing of his name never find ud “storm”, 
which would be inexplicable if that had been the original meaning of the name seeing that relevant attributes were 
currently ascribed to Marduk. 
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them from earlier work. The explanations given vary from correct literal renderings, through free 
etymological play (as we judge it), to free comment relating to the aspects of the deity implied in the 
name but not based on analysis by Sumerian roots. 

The Commentary on Tablet VII represents a more advanced stage of this “science.” It set out to 
explain every word and particle as derived from the names upon which they follow. So methodically 
did its compiler work that where his work is preserved—unfortunately, it is far from complete—it 
can be used to restore the text of the Epic. The only relief from the monotony is provided by odd 
citations from lexical texts (11, 92, 108, 127, 138) and by a mysterious phrase added at the end of its 
exposition of line 82. Every conceivable trick had to be used to pull off this tour de force. The Epic 
allowed considerable freedom in the choice of values by changes within consonant groups (dentals, 
sibilants, etc.) and by changes in vowels. The commentary accepted values with no genuine ortho- 
graphic or phonetic connection. Thus, in line 96, KU = ina seems at first sight a sound equation. To 
have this meaning, the KU sign must be read 8é, but the commentator meant it as dur = ina (which 
is nonsense), because the name Lugal-durmah is being treated. The commentary on the name Esagil 
goes to the same lengths. In line 16, AN = Sami, despite appearances, is ridiculous, since it explains 
the last part of the name and must be read {1 = Sami. Also the commentator on Marduk’s Address to 
the Demons, wishing to read Néberu into a line containing tému, used the polyphony of the KU sign. 
Read as umu§ it corresponds to tému, but with the value bi, it could serve in Néberu. Apparently, 
it was no objection that bi, = tezfi “defecate”! A further freedom is taken in the etymological god- 
list CT 25 49, where sign-forms are taken to pieces and their parts are used. Thus, in rev. 4 Nuska is 
described as a-kil té-e-mi, the sign with which the god’s name is written having been taken apart as 
pa umué&. Similarly ‘umbisag, a name of Nabi derived from “scribe,” the meaning of umbisag, 
is interpreted as ap-lu “marituk in V R 43 rev. 28. The sign was taken as MESxA, ‘mes being a late 
ideogram for Marduk. In fact, the sign is SIDxA, and, as argued by Landsberger in MSL II p. 51, prob- 
ably goes back to a sign-form not compounded of two separate elements. 

One dilemma of the author of this commentary was where to begin. The names begin in Tablet 
VI, but the relevant lines embrace narrative as well as theological interpretation. Apparently, the 
compiler did not have the courage to etymologize the narrative, so he began with Tablet VH, omit- 
ting the first nine names. A similar problem occurred at the end. After the 50th name, the text breaks 
into narrative, with Ea turning up to bestow his own name on the hero. The first two of these lines 
are etymologized as usual (138-39), but then the compiler simply copied out lines 140-44 and fin- 
ished. The colophon accordingly describes this as a commentary on the 51 names of Marduk, though 
in fact only 42 are dealt with. This mistake is all the more obvious, since the colophon expressly 
names Tablet VII as the source of all 51: 


an-nu-vi satu(ud-ul-du-a) a [Su-ut pi(...) ] 
$4.51 Sumatim® §[4 ¢marduk (...) ] 
$4 ina lib-bi Sasar-ri x- [rik me-res-tim] 


One valuable contribution of this colophon lies in not taking hans@ in line 143 as a proper name, 
unlike many modern scholars. The writer of the colophon could not have forgotten it, as he had just 
copied it out above his colophon. Likewise, the Triple-Column God-List does not include hana at 
the end of the names which run parallel to Eniima Elis. The idea that it is a name of Marduk goes 
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back to the commentary on the whole Epic (Comm. I), which explains “50” as aname of Enlil, which 
in fact it is. However, this commentary is no authority whatsoever for the literal sense of the Epic. 
The evidence of the colophon and god-list is to be preferred. Further, no copy of text or commentary 
uses the divine determinative with hana. The only alternative seen by the translators yields a most 
banal sense: “with fifty names the great gods called his fifty names.” There is another possibility, 
which is much more meaningful. In big god-lists like An = Anum, there were three possible ways of 
marking the end of a particular god’s names. A line could be drawn across the column, or the name 
used in the right-hand sub-column could be written as the last one in the left-hand sub-column, !” 
or numbering could indicate when the end had been reached. There were two kinds of numbering, 
either marking each name, starting with the second, with its number in the right-hand sub-column, 
or, more commonly, putting the number for the total beside the last name. This last custom is shown 
on K 7688, and it may have been in the mind of the author of Enima Eli¥ when he wrote VII 143. 
Just as the scribe reaching the end of copying the fifty names of Marduk on a tablet wrote “fifty” to 
round off the list, so the great gods said “fifty” as they finished reciting Marduk’s names: 


With the word “fifty” the great gods 
Called his fifty names... 


A parallel may exist in the names of Ea in An = Anum. Forty-one names are listed, after which “é-a 
is written in the left-hand sub-column to mark the end. However, two more names follow: 


d.MIN(Sa-na-ba-ku)4.Q) 
d4Q(Sa-na-bi) pj 


It is possible, of course, that these two names were added by a redactor onto the end of the properly 
speaking completed list. However, “50” as a name of Enlil and “20” as a name of Samai appear close 
to the beginning of their respective lists. Since there is numerologically a similarity between the Ea 
and Marduk names, it may be suspected that this deified “40” at the end of Ea’s list is related to hansa 
with which the ending of Marduk’s names is recorded in the Epic. A scribe probably added the “40” 
at the end of Ea’s list as an aid to correct copying, and a later scribe, knowing 20 and 50 as names of 
Samag and Enlil, mistook this 40 as a similar name, and from it produced the two entries. 

In summary, the 50 names of Marduk were used to teach ideas drawn out or read in by a process 
of etymological analysis. The canons of this kind of exegesis were already established before the Epic 
was composed, and it is uncertain if any new interpretations were coined in the Epic. These canons 
were further developed in various commentaries, so that the Epic does not represent the last stage of 
this technique. While this technique was the common property of Mesopotamian scholars for pur- 
poses of etymology, it seems that it was developed into a science of etymological theology especially 
in Babylon and Borsippa. 


17. So An = Anum I 227; II 170, 241, 246, 248; HI 133; IV 279; V 122, 216, 284; VII 66. 
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The Splitting of Heaven and Earth 


Other than Eniima Elis, there is no systematic treatment of cosmology in Sumero-Babylonian 
literature. The longest literary text dealing with any aspect of this topic is the Atra-hasis Epic, but 
this has rightly been called “a Babylonian history of mankind,”! for it begins with the universe in 
essentially its present form and takes up the circumstances which led to the creation of man, with 
subsequent history up to the flood. But this does not mean that Enima Eli presents all that is known 
of Babylonian cosmology. On the contrary, the Epic uses only a selection of the wealth of available 
material, as will be seen in the case of the theogony (see pp. 405-426). Here, too, parallels to Mar- 
duk’s work have to be collected from allusions and incidental comments. 

Marduk’s first creative act was the severing of Tiamat’s body (IV 137ff.). The upper part became 
the heaven, the lower part the earth. Certain refinements on this basic division, which will be dis- 
cussed later, conclude the 4th Tablet. In Tablet V, the heavens and the earth are taken up in turn. 
Lines 1—46 deal with the heavenly bodies, lines 47-52 with meteorological phenomena, and lines 
53-62 with the earth. 

The idea that originally heaven and earth had been joined, or were closely connected, is very 
widespread in world mythology. This is not the place to pursue every attestation of the idea, and 
attention will be restricted to those expressions of the idea which could have been a factor in the 
intellectual background of the author of the Epic. 

The earliest Sumerian occurrences occur in UD.GAL.NUN orthography apparently in literary 
texts: 


an UNU-ta bad ki an-ta bad 
OIP 99 136 iii 2-3 


UD UNU-ta LAGAB ki UD-ta LAGAB 
UD UNU-ta LAGAB 
OIP 99 113 ii 7-9 


. ..to separate heaven from earth, to separate earth from heaven .. . 


See the present writer in OA 20 (1981) 90. The tablets are of Early Dynastic date. 


1. J. Laessde, BiOr 13 (1956) 89. 
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Three passages in Sumerian myths deal with the matter. First, the introduction to GilgameS, Enkidu, 
and the Nether World: 


uy-ti-a uy-su-DU-ri-a 
gi.ti-a gi,-bad-DU-ri-a 
mu-ti-a mu-su-DU-ri-a 
u, ul nig-du,-e pa é-a-ba 
u, ul nfg-du,-e mf zi dug,-ga-a-ba 
e§ kalam-ma-ka ninda 8ti-a-ba 
imSuy-rin-na kalam-ma-ka ninda tab-ak-a-ba 
u, an ki-ta ba-da-bad-DU-a-ba 
ki an-ta ba-da-sur-ra-a-ba 
mu nam-lti-u,,-lu ba-an-gar-ra-a-ba 
uy an-né an ba-an-de,-a-ba 
den-lil-le ki ba-an-de,-a-ba 
AS 10, p. 3 restored by Kramer in GilgameS et sa légende (ed. P. Garelli; Paris, 1960), p. 66, and further 
restored from A. Shaffer, Sumerian Sources of Tablet XII of the Epic of Gilgames (1963) Il. 1-12 


In former days, in distant former days, 

In former nights, in remote former nights, 

In former years, in distant former years, 

After the early days had brought into being the established order, 
After the early days had carefully nurtured the established order, 
After bread had been (set/thrown down) in the houses of the land, 
After bread had been baked in the ovens of the land, 

After heaven had been separated from earth, 

After earth had been severed from heaven, 

After the name of mankind had been established, 

After An carried off heaven, 

After Enlil carried off earth...... 


The beginning of the Myth of the Pickax provides the second example: 


en-e nfg-du,-e pa na-an-ga-am-mi-in-é 
en nam-tar-ra-na Su nu-bal-e-dam 
den-lfl numun kalam-ma ki-ta @-dé 
an ki-ta bad-DU-de sag na-an-ga-am-ma-an-sum 
ki an-ta bad-DU-deé sag na-an-ga-ma-an-sum 
SRT 19 and dupls., see JNES 5 (1946) 135! and CT 44 10. There are a number of variants 
which do not affect the present interest in the passage. 


The lord brought into being the established order, 
The lord, whose decrees cannot be altered, 

Enlil, to produce the seed of the land from the earth, 
Made great haste to separate heaven from earth, 
Made great haste to separate earth from heaven. 


The third example is the first line of the Unilingual/Bilingual Account of Creation; see p. 352. 
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The first of these extracts pictures the separation of heaven and earth like a pair of “sitting ducks” 
being bagged each by a different hunter and being carried off in opposite directions. The second 
makes it a kind of surgical operation on twins born joined, performed by Enlil singlehanded. The 
third suggests that while the pair had been together originally, they were nevertheless two, not one. 
The three witnesses combined fail to give any indication that the separation was the last stage of 
an epic combat. Though this is only an argument from silence, the silence is too powerful to ignore. 
The Sumerian myth begins with a joined heaven and earth at a time too remote for any speculation 
about prior events. Also, the thing separated is a solid mass, not a body of water, as is Tiamat’s body 
in Enima Elis, at least on some occasions. The Hittite Song of Ullikummi contains an allusion to such 
a severing, for when the gods have the problem of dealing with a stone monster, Ea suggests using 
the instrument, probably a saw, with which heaven and earth had been cut asunder in the beginning 
(JCS 6 [1953] 29 52-54). 

There seems to be no Mesopotamian parallel to the Epic’s concept of a separation of cosmic wa- 
ters, but the idea of water above and below is attested: 


[én an-na] ni-bi-ta tu-[ud-da-am] 
[Samii|" ina ra-ma-ni-Si-nu [ib]-ba-ni 
[ki-a] ni-bi-ta tu-ud-da-am 
er-se-tum ina ra-ma-ni-Sd-ma [i]b-ba-ni 
[an idi]m-am : Samii" naq-bi ersetim'™ naq-‘bi" : ki idim-am 


STT 199 obv. 1-5 


Heaven was created by itself; earth was created by itself. 
Heaven was the abyss; earth was the abyss. 


(This plainly contradicts the idea that the two were originally joined.) The same doctrine underlies 
the analysis of the word “heaven” (Samé) into “of water” (Sa mé) in the series i: NAM gis-hur an-ki-a 
(CT 25 50 17 = A. Livingstone, Mystical and Mythological Works [Oxford, 1986; repr. Winona Lake, 
2007] p. 33). The aetiological basis of this doctrine is clear. All water known to man either comes 
down from the sky or up from the ground. Hence, the sky must be water. The first chapter of Gen- 
esis provides the closest parallel to the division of cosmic waters. On the second day of the week of 
creation, God put a “firmament” between the upper and the lower waters, which corresponds to the 
“skin” in Enima Elis TV 139. In Phoenician mythology, reflected in some forms of Orphic cosmogony, 
the separation of heaven and earth appears in the doctrine of the world egg.” In Egypt, there is the 
myth of the pushing apart of Nut (heaven) and Geb (earth) as two solid bodies, but no dividing of 
the cosmic waters is known.’ The account of Kronos’ emasculation of his father Heaven in Hesiod’s 
Theogony (Il. 147-87) may also belong to the myths of the separation of heaven and earth. 


2. A summary of Phoenician cosmogony with literature is given in H. W. Haussig (ed.), Wérterbuch der Mythologie 
1 309-10 (Stuttgart, 1965). On Orphic and other Greek cosmogonies, see W. Staudacher, Die Trennung von Himmel und 
Erde (Tubingen, 1942); the papers of Eissfeldt and Schwabl in Eléments orientaux dans la religion grecque ancienne, Paully- 
Wissowa Supplementband 9 1433-1582 (H. Schwabl, Weltschépfung). Earlier literature is quoted in these works. 

3. See most recently R. Anthes, JNES 18 (1959) 169-211. 
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The ordering of the heavens in Enima Elif proceeds on what might at first sight seem astronomi- 
cal principles. More careful study shows that the real interest of the author lay in fixing the calendar 
rather than in astronomy per se. The stars with which he deals fix the year, then he passes to the 
moon, by which the month is fixed, and he concludes this part of his work by treating the sun, the 
regulator of the day. This orderly treatment and the neglect of anything else astronomical shows 
where his real interests lay. A contrast is offered by the account of Berossus, according to which Bél 
stationed the stars, sun, moon, and the five planets. The planets offer no guide to fixing the calendar. 
The same phenomenon occurs in chaps. 72—82 of the Book of Enoch, which, despite the title “Book 
of the Courses of the Luminaries of Heaven,” is, like its prototype Genesis chap. 1, concerned mainly 
with the sun and moon. Another noteworthy feature of this part of Eniima Eli¥ is the scientific treat- 
ment of the whole topic. Very little mythology is present. Somehow, the author managed to deal with 
the function of the moon without so much as a mention of the name Sin. 

Seven passages in cuneiform texts may be compared with that of Eniima Eli: 


a) A Sumerian inscription of Kudur-Mabug. 

b) The Exaltation of IStar. 

c) A statue inscription of one of the Kurigalzus. 

d) Two paragraphs used as an introduction to Enima Anu Enlil. 
e) Asingle paragraph used for a similar purpose. 

f) Two fragments of a highly technical account. 

g) A fragment of uncertain character. 


nn eNO 


They will be discussed in turn. 
(a) RIME 4 p. 220 4-6 is from a Sumerian dedication inscription of Kudur-Mabug. In the open- 
ing Nanna is described: 


dingir-zi uy-gi,-bi hé-hé/he-he iti gi-en-gi-en mu silim-ma 
The reliable god, who interchanges day and night, who establishes the month, and keeps the year 
intact. 

This is not of course cosmology but a description of the activities of the moon-god. It is included, as it 
shows the same outlook as Enitma Elis. Whether considered from the standpoint of original creation 
or of continuing divine activity, observation of the proper sequence of day, month, and year was a 
matter considered vital by the Babylonians. Thus, any detailed account of creation must include an 
explanation of the calendar. 

(b) The Exaltation of Istar, or nin-mah u8u-ni gir-ra, to use the proper title, is a bilingual epic 
from the late Cassite period, if linguistic and other criteria give the correct impression. Its purpose 
is to explain how [8tar reached her exalted position among the gods. In Tablets III, IV, and V, Anu, 
Enlil, and Ea express themselves on the question of her elevation. Anu’s speech shows how much 
I8tar’s identification with the planet Venus was involved in this promotion. He proposes that she be 
put on the same level as Sin and Samai and prefaces this suggestion with an account of how these 
two gods achieved their positions: 
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te-me-en da-ri an-ki-ke, gi8-hur gi-na dim-me-er-e-ne-ka-a-t[a] 
ina da-ru-ti te-me-en Samé* u ersetim” vi-su-rat ilani™® ki-na-a-t|i] 
sag-tab an ‘en-lil Sen-ki-ke, nig-hal-hal-la ba-an-ba-a-ta 
50 Sur-ru-ui 4a-nu “en-lil u 'é-a t-za--i-zu zi-za-a-tim 
Rev. 1 — [dingir min-n]a-bi en-nu-un an-ki-a ®*ig an-na gal-la-ar 
ana ilani™® ki-lal-la-an ma-as-sar Samé* u ersetim"™ pe-tu-vi da-lat 4a-nu 
nanna ‘utu-ra gi, uy-da Su-ta-ta an-né-¥i-ib-si 
ana “sin(30) u *¥amas ug-mu u mu-si ma-al-ma-lis ba-Sim-ma 
5 an-tir-ta an-pa-8e™ 4-da-a-bi im-ta-an-zu-zu-ne 
iS-tu i-Sid Samé* ana e-lat Samé° a-da-Sti-nu i-ta-ad-du-nu 
ab-sin*-gim i‘-dur-dtir-re-e8-Am mul an za-til-bi 
ki-ma Si-ir-?i su-un-nu-qu kak-kab Samé®* gi-mir-Si-un 
guy-gim tis ba-ab-si-si-ga-e3-am dim-me-er umbi-sag-ga-ar 
10 ki-ma al-pi ti-sa Su-hu-zu ilani™® Su-ut mah-ri 


d 


RA 11 (1914) 141ff. = TCL 6 51 47ff. 


At the eternal foundation of heaven and underworld, the sure plans of the gods, 
Anu, Enlil, and Ea began to assign lots. 

For the two gods, guards of heaven and underworld, who open the gates of Anu, 
For Sin and Sama¥ night and day respectively were created. 

Their work was assigned from the base of heaven to the height of heaven, 

To muster all the stars of heaven (in a straight line) like a furrow, 

To keep the leading gods on a (straight) path like an ox. 


Anu’s proposal to put [star on a level with Sin and Sama reflects the situation shown in the ar- 
rangement of the divine symbols on boundary stones. Commonly, three astral symbols appear close 
together at the top of the stones. The grouping of the deities in the written curses on the same stones 
in contrast rarely puts these three together. Two aspects of this excerpt merit comparison with Enima 
Elis. The first is that The Exaltation of IStar still has the great triad in command. Marduk’s name does 
not occur in the surviving portions. The second is that while both presume that an astral sergeant 
major must be responsible for the orderly marching of the stars across the heavens, the bilingual text 
makes Sin and Sama joint holders of this office, but Eniima Eli€ assigns this function to Néberu, 
Marduk’s star, alone. 

(c) The excavations at Dir-Kurigalzu yielded fragments of a diorite statue of one of the Kuri- 
galzus with an inscription of some length carved on it. The language is Sumerian of considerable 
difficulty, and this only multiplies the problems of trying to settle the arrangement of the pieces. The 
tenor of the composition is to explain the duties of members of the pantheon as assigned to them by 
the Igigi, and it is much more of a myth than a royal inscription. One deity at a time is dealt with, and 
after the functions have been assigned, the formal investiture is stated in a refrain. For the present 
purpose, Nanna is the only relevant deity so dealt with. Column vii of Fragment A contains the end 
of the refrain for him, and this can be restored from the parallel passages as follows:* 


4. The following extracts use the text as copied in Kramer in Sumer IV/1 (1948) 1ff. See also his translation in 
ANET 57ff., and Baqir, Iraq Suppl. (1945) 13. 
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[é-u-gal an-na ki an dagal-zu-t-ta ‘nun-gal-a-ne-er me-a-Am 

za nu-un-8a-$a a-ne-ne-ne lugal gt-silim-me-& dingir ku-kt]-ga- 
me-é§ ki 4en-lil 4nin-lil-bi-ta Snun-gal-a-ne-er me-a-am za 
nu-un-%a-8a a-ne-ne-ne lugal gt-silim-me-& dingir-me-gi-na-me-€§ 
Sa-zu-t-ta “nanna-ir-ra Su-luh si mu-na-DI-i¥ 


In lofty Eugal from learned An to the Igigi.......... 

“They are kings of loud voice, they are pure gods.” From Enlil 
and Ninlil to the Igigi.......... “They are kings of loud voice, 
they are gods of the unalterable mes.” In wisdom 

they inaugurated the purification rites for Nanna. 


The sense of the passage is considerably obscured by the difficult me-a-am za nu-un-Sa-Sa, but 
the meaning seems to be that first Anu and then Enlil and Ninlil commission the Igigi, and they in 
turn invest one after the other of the gods with their offices. The absence of Ea is noteworthy. It may 
be that there was no shrine of his in Dir-Kurigalzu. The preceding column of Fragment A, column 
vi, does not contain any unambiguous reference to the moon. Indeed, the name Utu occurs in line 
7. However, column v does mention Nanna, so it must be assumed that at least v—vii were occupied 
with the moon. None of the earlier columns has any allusion to Nanna, but the second and third 
columns of the second face of Fragment B do treat of him. The other two columns on this face, i and 
iv, lack plain indications as to which deity is being handled. The position of Fragment B in relation 
to A depends entirely on the shapes of the pieces. On A, the vertical columns run from left to right 
along two sides of the stone, and column iv is written on the curving surface of the edge connecting 
the two sides. Thus, column v, the first one dealing with Nanna, is the first column on the second 
side of the stone. The arrangement of Fragment B is quite different. There are two faces at different 
angles. Our interpretation is that Fragment B contains the top portions of the columns of which the 
lower portions are found on Fragment A. B is probably a piece of the right shoulder of the statue. 
The inscription began on the flat surface of the back and continued around the relatively sharp edge 
onto the arm. Here, however, the columns began close to the neck and ran down the shoulder and 
the side of the arm. Thus, the first column on the arm ran along the top lines of the earlier columns, 
on the shoulder. According to this placing of the fragments, the two columns dealing with Nanna 
on Fragment B are the top portions of columns vi and vii of Fragment A. On this basis, the following 
fragments of text are ordered: 


Av ... |-da-kit-ga-bi nu-mu-ni-in-te-e8-4m an-pa an-ka 
ba-ra-an-sum-mu-u8 “nanna gi, zalag-ge-da ud-da ug-g4 
ku-ku-da gizkim gi,-a [zu]-zu-da [mu]-ni-[in. . . 
...] its pure. [.. ] they did not bring near but set them 
apart in the height of heaven . . That Nanna should shine in 
the night, lie down like a lion during the day and make known the signs 
of the night, [they gave order (?)... 


Bb ii ... ] an-tir an-pa-a-a’ sag-gig-ga me-l4m-a-ni Suy-Suy-a 
en-nu-un tur-tur tu-tu-da-a8 iti ur-a x-ki/DI u,-30-kam gi’ 


hur-hur-[r]e-da |... 
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... | whose splendour in the base of heaven and the height 
of heaven covers the black-headed ones, to give birth to the 
junior watchers, to organize 30 days ina complete month . . 


| eve 


Avi ... | &-bi-ne-ne-a tab-ba lukur nu-gig tu lal-a-8a-ga 
di cutu-kam gizkim ¢b-dug,-ga-e-a en i-si-i8 la-a 
im-si-si-ig-ga-bi nam-muy9-tis-sA mu-ni-in-ak-€& tu-ra a-nit-ra 


[zi]-ra-ah[..] AG[... 


... | taking in their arms. The nun, the cult-prostitute, the abbess, the midwife— 
it was a judgment of Utu which was decreed—while 

he was sated with laughter and joy they brought marriage gifts. Illness, sighs, 
cries[..],[... 


Bb iii ...)x[.. ] pa-"e? 4a8-im-babbar an ura¥-ta si-bi 
Su,-Suy-a an uraf Silig-ge kalam-ma bar dagal-la sag-gig-ga 
kar-kdr an x [... 
.].[..] shining, Sama’, whose rays cover heaven and earth, 
the majestic one in(?) heaven and earth, to shine on the land, 
to light up the black-headed ones. 


Only a few provisional remarks can be made about this fragmentary and obscure text. The general 
similarity which exists between it and the section of Enima Eli¥ is due, of course, to nothing but the 
common topic. The most striking difference is the mythological content of the Sumerian text. In 
Bb ii, Nanna is made the father of the “junior watchers.” In The Exaltation of I¥tar, as just quoted, Stn 
and Sama¥ are called “watchers,” so their juniors are presumably the stars. The laughter and marriage 
gifts in A vi are also far removed from the spirit of Marduk’s silent operations in Enima Elis. The last 
three words of A vi, things about which men complain to gods, have a parallel in Tablet V 25 of the 
Epic, which will be discussed later, as will the mention of Utu within the section devoted to Nanna. 
The general impression of the statue inscription is that in outlook it is closer to The Exaltation of Star 
than to the Epic. 

(d) Enima Anu Enlil, the Babylonian corpus of omens derived from heavenly bodies and me- 
teorological phenomena, in late times had a couple of introductory paragraphs. The first one, in 
Sumerian, describes the appointment of Sin; the second one, prefaced with San#¥ “variant,” describes 
similarly, but in Akkadian, the appointment of Sama¥. This very curious arrangement probably had 
the following origin. As the series stands, there are first 22 tablets of omens derived from the moon 
(according to the numbering of the Nineveh edition), then a group of tablets dealing with the sun, 
followed by tablets dealing with lesser heavenly bodies. Originally, these groups circulated sepa- 
rately; only later were they gathered into one large collection. While still separate, or when they 
were put together, the two major groups of omens—those on the sun and those on the moon—were 
each supplied with an introductory matching paragraph. They were written in bilingual form follow- 
ing the example of other astronomical or quasi-astronomical texts such as the menology attached 


to the “astrolabe” (KAV 218 “A”) and the introduction to the star-list CT 33 9. Later, when the 
series as a whole was well established, the introduction to Sama&, which had stood at the beginning 
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of Tablet 23, was transferred to the beginning of the series, but since it had a remarkable similarity 
to the introduction to Sin, which already stood there, the Akkadian of the Sin paragraph and the 
Sumerian of the one on Sama were suppressed, leaving what is now preserved. The grammar of the 
Sumerian is corrupt, and the Akkadian is extraordinarily ambiguous, so the translations are given 
with reserve. The last word of the Akkadian paragraph has caused much difficulty because the pur- 
pose of the whole thing has been forgotten. ustami means “talked together” or “took counsel,” and 
the omens following on this word were the results of these deliberations. 


u, an-na “en-Ifl-la 4en-ki dingir-[gal-gal-la] 

malga-ne-ne gi-na-ta me gal-gal-la 

ma-gurg “en:zu-na mu-un-gi-ne-e8 

ud-sakar mti-mti-da iti t-tu-ud-da 

u gizkim an-ki-a mu-un-gi-ne-eS 

mé-gur, an-na im pa-é ak-a-dé 

a an-na igi bar-ra-ta-é 

When An, Enlil, and Enki, the [great] gods, 

In their sure counsel had established 

The great mes (and) the barque of Sin, 

That the crescent moon should grow and give birth to the month, 

That it should establish signs in heaven and earth, 

That the barque should be sent forth shining in the heavens, 

It came forth in heaven. 

Sa-ni-is 

e-nu-ma “a-num ‘en-lil 4é-a 

ilani™® rabati™® ina mil-ki-Si-nu ki-i-nu 

usurat(gi8-hur™*) Samé* u ersetim'™ is-ku-nu 

a-na gate" ilani™® rabiti™’ v-kin-nu 

ug-mu ba-na-a arhu ud-du-%%i $4 téimarti(igi-dug™*) 

a-me-lut-tum “Sama ina libbi bab siti(®)-3% i-mu-ru 

qi-rib Samé° u ersetim'™ ki-ni§ us-ta-mu-ti 

When Anu, Enlil, and Ea, 

The great gods, in their sure counsel 

Had fixed the designs of heaven and earth, 

Had appointed in the hands of the great gods 

The bright day and the new moon for mankind 

To behold, had seen the sun in the gate from which it sets out, 

(Then) in heaven and earth they took counsel faithfully. 
STC II xlix; Virolleaud, ACh Sin, 1. See A. Heidel, Babylonian Genesis” (Chicago, 
1963) p. 73” and AfO 14 (1941/44) 193° for literature. VAT 7827 (AfO 14 
[1941/44] Taf. IV) comments on some of these lines. 


A very similar bilingual passage occurs on Rm II 535 (Pl. 42). Another witness to the Akkadian text, 
and much earlier in the date of the copy, comes from Emar: D. Arnaud, Recherches au pays d’AStata. 
Emar VI/2 p. 553 = VI/4 p. 263, 80-82: 


[enuma anu] “en-lil 4é-a 
ilanu™® rabiitu ina mil-ki-Sv-nu 
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usurat(gi8-hur) [Samé u ersetim is-ku-nu] 
[x zallag-ga ana na-[ma]-ri sin ti-kin-nu 
ug-ma ba-na-a arha ud-du-Su 

[ma-g]u-ur Samé[*] xx xx[... 


[When Anu], Enlil and Ea, 

the great gods by their counsel 

[had fixed] the designs [of heaven and earth], 

they established the bright [ . . ] so that Stn would shine, 
that the day should be bright, and the moon renewed, 
the barge of heaven....[... 


Here again there is no specific connection between these paragraphs and Enima Elis, though their 
spirit is perhaps a little closer to that of the Epic than was the case with The Exaltation of Star or the 
Kurigalzu statue. 

(e) The following paragraph is also involved in the history of Enima Anu Enlil. In an Assur tab- 
let, it is written at the end of what is Tablet XXII in the Nineveh edition. Two Nineveh fragments 
preserve parts of it; on K 5981, it precedes some omens which could, but need not be, Tablet XXIII 
of Enima Anu Enlil. On K 11867 what follows is almost certainly not this. 

e-nu “anu fen-lil u 4é-a ilani™® rabiiti™® 

Samé* u erseta™ ib-nu-vi ti-ad-du-ti gis-kim-ma 

u-kin-nu na-an-za-za [v-SJar-si-du gi-is-gal-[la] 

ilani™ mu-si-tim ti-[ad-du]-"“" t-za-i-zu har-ra-ni 

kakkabani™® tam-si-l[i-Si-nu us-s|i-ru lu-ma-a- [Si] 

miisa urra(uy-"zal") t-za-"7i"-[ zu im-du-dlu arha u Satta ib-nu-[u] 

ana 30 u 20 su[m]’x [ (.. ) purussé Samé]° u ersetim™ iprusus[“] 

K 5981 and K 11867 (AfO 17 [1954/56] pl. V; both PI. 42 in the present volume); 
VAT 9805+9808 14ff. (AfO 17 pl. IV). Cf. AfO 17 89 and JNES 20 (1961) 172. 


When Anu, Enlil and Ea, the great gods, 

Created heaven and underworld, distinguished them, 

Established stations, founded positions (for the stars), 

Appointed the gods of the night, divided the courses, 

Drew the constellations, the patterns of the stars, 

Divided night from daylight, [measured] the month and formed the year, 

For Moon and Sun ..[.. ] they made the decrees for heaven and underworld. 


This bears by far the closest resemblance to Eniima Eli¥ of all the seven accounts. The first four lines 
in particular are in the same poetic metre and use the same words and ideas, and line 5 is almost iden- 
tical with Enima Elis V 2. Direct borrowing, on whichever side, or dependence on a common source 
or tradition would equally well explain the phenomenon. The chief difference is that this paragraph 
keeps the great triad in command while Marduk commands in Eniima Elis. This paragraph certainly 
offers the older tradition, for in a number of passages Anu, Enlil, and Ea are said to have created and 
organized the heavenly bodies. The earliest is from Bogazkéy (KUB IV 47 rev. 37-38 = Weidner, Al- 
ter und Bedeutung, p. 17); later texts expressing the same idea are KAR 69 obv. 9-10; LKA 58 rev. 2-3; 
STT I 72 obv. 2-3 (cf. K 2588); Bu 91-5-9, 155 rev. 8-9. 
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(f) Two fragments of text have been put together under this section, though there is no external 
proof of any connection. An examination of the originals suggests that they are not pieces of the 
same tablet. However, both are from accounts of the organization of the heavens, and even if future 
discoveries should show that two such accounts are involved, the preserved pieces have much in 
common. If they do belong to the same work, K 7067 certainly comes before K 10817+11118. Their 
characteristic is a love of technical detail. The great gods engage in geometrical calculations before 
laying out the heavens, and every little detail of the watches of the day and night’ was exposed. If 
this text were preserved complete, it would certainly be a most important contribution to our knowl 
edge of ancient science. Though it is much more technical than Enima Eli, one must not draw con- 
clusions from this as to relative age. The author of the Epic might have had access to equally detailed 
ideas but lacked the interest to draw on them more fully. 


Kk 067 (Cl 1331) 


"dé-a ina apsi’ [... 

ilani™ rabiiti™® im-tal-ku-emaxx[... 
kakkabani™® tam-xil zi-im bu-un-n[a-né-e .. . 
Samé° rap-Su-ti [... 

itu sit Sam¥i (Sutu-e) adi er[@b] Samii (Sutu-8[-a) [... 
putu(sag) wu Siddu(us) us-ta-ki-lu[... 
Si-ip-ta W purussa[... 

ilani™® v-za--i-zu-mla... 

ina man-za-az min-da-a-[ti. . . 
misaimax[... 

11 [uy-m]iana UB[... 

12 [x] mindax[... 


13 [xm]a’-nax|[... 


— 
DO AMANIDNN BAB WN Fe 


K 10817+11118 (Pl. 42) 


2,3 ... |-ma 
4 ...]/HI-ma 
5 op xm 
6 ... | x x ir-tak-su 
7 ... | x-ta-Si 
8 -. ]™ a4 pu-ti 
9 ... | us-si-ru 
10 ... itu iid Samé] adi elat Samé (an-pa) 
11 J. |) x us-ziezu 
12 ... | ana na-da-ni 
13 ... JGAR-ra-Si-nu i?-ad-du-v 
14 ... ul-tanjam-za-az-Si-nu-t[i] 
15 2. U-a-li-du-mla] 
16 aun <x 


5. On the watches on the night in ancient Mesopotamia, see O. Neugebauer, Isis 37 (1947) 37-43. 
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17 ... | wman-di-d[u] 
18 ... J'a’-na istén mané massarta v-kin-n[u] 
19 .. .d)na man-za-zi uszizu(gub-z[u]) 
20 Jo. |W -ad-du-"' 
21 ... | x Stu massarti namariti(u,-zal-l[i]) 
22 2. |W -kas-si-[bu/ru] 


23 ...)xxxmuxx[x] 


K 7067 


Ea in the Apsii[... 

The great gods took counsel [ .. . 

Stars like the appearance of the forms [.. . 
The wide heavens [. . . 

From east to west [... 

They multiplied the breadth and the length [... 
A judgement and a decision [.. . 

They divided the gods [... 

At measured stations [.. . 

Night and day .[... 

Day (?) to. [... 


[ . ] measurements [. . . 


ANANIWNNAWNr 


PRR 
NRF OO 


K 10817+11118 


6 they bound; 8 they created; 9 theydesigned; 10 [ from the base of heaven] to the height of 
heaven; 11 theysetup; 12 togive; 13 they...their..; 14 constantly keeps them in posi- 
tion; 15 theybegat; 17 they measured; 18 they appointed awatch for one mina; 19 they set 
(them) at (their) stations; 20 they assigned; 21 from the morning watch. 


(g) This piece is of limited use in its present condition. What appears to be the obverse of K 3213 
contains an account of the gods taking counsel about the appointment of heavenly bodies. Curi- 
ously, many of the verbs are in the present, and though they are rendered here as English presents, 
they could equally well be given as futures. The other side of K 3213 belongs to an astrological text, 
known also from K 12108+13396 (perhaps part of the same tablet as K 3213), K 9594+20284 and 
VAT 9427. It consists of sections ending an-ni-tum gizkim 84... VAT 9427 is a complete tablet, but 
lacks anything of the heavenly counsel. Probably, this counsel, which alone is dealt with here, comes 
from paragraphs like those associated with Enima Anu Enlil, which have been dealt with above. Only 
K 9594 has been published previously, in ZA 4 (1889) 249. 


K 3213, Obverse (?). Pl. 43 


1 ...Jxmaxx[... 
2... puru|ssa(e8]-bar)-Si-nu ana matati(kur-kur) #-ki[n-nu] 
3... |-nu su-un-qi i bubiiti(su- kt) 
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. | ana matati(kur-kur) t-kan-nu 
. |-nu ana apkalli if-ru-ku 


. | x-Sum-ma us-tam-mu-ti 
.. | wS4-ap-pu-ti 

. | eSak-ka-nu 

. -Si-n|u & man-za-zi-Si-nu 


..ub-t]i ‘ud-1-k4m adi' ud-30-k[4m] 


DOAND NB 


— 


. | they established their decree for the lands 
.. ] . distress and hunger 

. | they establish for the lands 

. | . they presented to the sage. 


. |. him/it they discuss 

. | they bring into being 

. | they appoint 

. |] their |... | and their stations 

. | from the first to the thirtieth day 


DOMONID NAB W Ww 


— 


The Thirty-Six Stars 


Thus, the surviving accounts of the organization of the heavens bear little specific relationship 
to that of Enima Elis, and further light must be sought from a study of the relevant lines of the Epic 
in the context of the development of Babylonian astronomy generally. This is no easy task, since 
Enima Elix has, of course, no contact with the abundantly documented mathematical astronomy of 
the Babylonians which reached such a high degree of perfection in the Greek period. Knowledge of 
earlier astronomy is much more scanty, and for the most part only late undated copies of texts sur- 
vive. The aim of this investigation is, first, to cast light on the concise narrative of Enima Elis, which 
is far from self-explanatory. Second, it is to place Enima Elif within the historical development of 
Babylonian astronomy, a much more difficult task. 

The creation of the stars is stated in Tablet V 1, where they are described as “stations for the great 
gods;” then, in the following line, their grouping in constellations is stated. Next, Marduk fixes the 
year by assigning three stars to each of the twelve months, Il. 3—4. This “Zwélfmaldrei,” as the Ger- 
mans call it, is well known from a number of other texts.° From the brevity with which the concept is 
stated here and from the lack of any list of the stars involved, we shall hardly be wrong in concluding 
that the author is drawing upon well-known matters rather than creating a totally new system. 

It should be stated that the Babylonian term “star” covers individual stars, including planets and 
constellations, for at least as early as the Old Babylonian period the ancient astronomers had given 
names to certain groups of stars in which they saw the pattern of, say, an animal. The system of classi- 
fication on which Eniima Elis is dependent presumes in the first place the division of the heavens into 
three zones, one each assigned to Enlil, Anu, and Ea. The fullest statement of this division occurs in 
the First Tablet of the series ™!APIN (Weidner, Handbuch, pp. 35-37), which lists 33 Enlil stars, 23 


Anu stars, and 15 Ea stars. This is a serious astronomical attempt to list the major stars in the three 


6. On this whole subject see B. L. Van der Waerden, JNES 8 (1949) 6-26. 
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zones, and while there are considerable problems of identifying certain ones, a sufficient number are 
identifiable so that the general system is clear. The sky visible to the Babylonians was divided into 
three zones, that of Enlil being the sky nearest the pole, that of Ea being nearest the equator, and the 
middle band being that of Anu. The date of ™APIN is uncertain, except that it is unlikely to be so 
old as Old Babylonian, and the division of the sky which it presumes is first attested in a prayer to 
the gods of the night from Bogazkéy, so c. 1300 B.c. (KUB IV 47 rev. 46-48 = Weidner, Handbuch, 
pp. 60f.). Another version of this text from the library of Ashurbanipal, published by Oppenheim 
in AnBib 12 (1959) 282ff., also contains this reference, but two Old Babylonian copies (see ZA 43 
[1936] 305ff. and RA 32 [1936] 179ff.) do not have it. 

A mere listing of the stars in each zone, such as ™APIN offers us, has little value in itself for 
the calendar or astrology. For these purposes selections of the totals were made for specific ends. The 
system incorporated in Eniima Elis takes one star from each zone for each of the twelve months, thus 
using 36 from the total number of stars. ’ Outside the Epic this system is stated in the so-called astro- 
labe, of which the most elaborate and best-preserved copy comes from the library of Tiglath-pileser | 
(c. 1100 B.c.). It was first published in translation with a full edition by Weidner in his Handbuch 
pp. 62ff., and the cuneiform text was given later by Schroeder in KAV, no. 218. It contains, inter 
alia, a list of 36 stars (rev. “C”) divided into three columns of twelve each, which correspond with 
the months of the year. Thus, each line across the three columns contains three stars. The first is “of 
Ea” (Su-ut 4é-a), the second “of Anu” (Su-ut 4a-nim), and the third “of Enlil” (Su-ut “en-lil). So far as 
the use of this system is concerned, no ancient text offers us any explanation, but very probably the 
heliacal risings of the three stars for each (lunar) month were supposed to mark the first, tenth, and 
twentieth day.* This is a schematic thing which was never in fact used to regulate the Babylonian 
calendar so far as our knowledge goes, and too little is known of it to ascertain if it would in fact have 
served its purpose. At least there is no question that this system is alluded to in V 3—4. 

In addition to the list on KAV 218, there is also a menology (“A”) and a commentary on the list 
(“B”). This commentary explains the mythological aspect of the arrangement of the heavens and 
the selection of stars. The three zones, as already noted, are assigned to Ea, Anu, and Enlil, or Enlil, 
Anu, and Ea. This unusual order of the great triad results from conceiving of the 36 stars as an army 
marching across the sky under its officers. The commander-in-chief, Anu, is in charge of the central 
battalion, and his two associates, Enlil and Ea, go at either side of him. Thus Anu’s precedence is 
maintained by his zone’s being the central one. The commentary explains that the Ea star for the first 
month of the year, Nisan—namely, Iki—is “leader of the Ea stars.” Ea’s star itself happens to be that 
of the last month. The other ten in the zone are described as “in front,” “behind,” “to the right,” or 
“to the left” of Ea. Thus the arrangement within each zone expresses the rank of the god after whom 
it is named. The Anu zone is similar, though not quite identical. Again there is a leader, the star for 
the month Nisan, but this happens to be Dilipat, Venus, and no doubt due to her prominence in the 


7. The caution must be interposed that star names are apparently not stable, so that the same name in two texts or 
two periods will not necessarily refer to the same star. The “astrolabe” will not necessarily agree with ™'APIN, but may 
be derived from a similar but distinct source. 

8. Diodorus II 30 6 describes Babylonian astrology as using 30(!) stars divided into two groups, of which one star 
transfers from the lower to the upper group each ten days. This seems to be a confused reflection of the system of the 
“astrolabe.” 
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sky and her marital status as wife of Anu, she is called “the great star” as well as “leader of the Anu 
stars.” Anu’s star itself is that of the tenth month, and most of the others are said to be in front or 
behind him. An exception is the star of the last month: “the red star, which, in the south, when the 
gods of the night are finished, stands in the ‘centre’ of the heavens, that star is Néberu, Marduk.” 
Nothing is said of his position in the entourage of Anu. The Enlil zone is similarly organized, except 
that no leading star occurs, since Enlil’s own star is the one for the month Nisan. Since he controlled 
that zone in any case, a ceremonial leader of the group could be dispensed with. Thus, the com- 
mentary shows the mythological interpretation of the 36 stars, and this in turn reveals a much closer 
connection with Enima Elif than the list itself would have shown. 

The author of Eniima Eli¥ needed, of course, to have Marduk as commander-in-chief of the heav- 
ens. The only change therefore was the suppression of Anu and his replacement with Marduk. Since 
Marduk’s star was already in Anu’s zone this was a very simple matter, and V 5-8 expresses this 
clearly. Only two matters require further elaboration, the identity of Marduk’s star? and other modi- 
fications of the so-called astrolabe similar to that of the Epic. 

The lines of the Epic already referred to make Néberu Marduk’s star. In Tablet VII 124-32, 
Néberu is Marduk’s 49th name, with strongly astronomical connections. Attempts at identifying 
the star have not yet led to any agreed result. The passage in Tablet VII, which was probably not 
composed by the author of the Epic, offers more details, which, as A. Schott first pointed out, agree 
with the descriptions of this star given by the commentary on the “astrolabe” and ™!APIN Tablet I: 


L kakkabu saému(sas) Sa ina tib(zi) Siti(tu,5-u,g-Lu) arki 
ilani™® mixiti" ug-da-mi-ru-nim-ma Samé* BAR-ma izziz® 
kakkabu Sii(bi) *né-bé-ru “mariituk 
KAV 218 “B” II 29-32 


The red star, which in the south, when the gods of the night 
are finished, divides the heavens and stands there. 
That star is Néberu, Marduk. 
ki-ma kakkabani™® Su-ut Sen-lil ug-dam-mi-ru-ni (1) kakkabu 
rabit sit(ud-da)-su da-?-mat Samé* BAR-ma izzizzu™ kakkab 
dmarituk né-bé-ri I ™sag-me-gar manzds(ki-gub)-su 
unakkir(ktir-ktir)* Samé? ib-bir 
CT 33 2 36-38 = AfO Bh. 24 28 
When the stars of Enlil are finished, a big star shining dimly 


divides the heavens and stands there. It is the star of Marduk, Néberu. 
Jupiter has changed his station and is crossing the heavens. 


The similarity of these passages needs no comment, but the differences must not be forgotten. The 
“astrolabe” is dealing with the last of the 12 Anu stars, ™!APIN with the 33 stars of Enlil. Thus, Mar- 
duk’s star enjoyed a position of centrality in the sky, as is also implicit in Tablet VII 124-32 of the 


9. Schott, ZA 43 (1936) 124—45 is still the best contribution on this subject. Further references can be found in SL 
IV/2 nos. 260 and 311. More recent discussions are those of E. Unger, WdO 2 (1954) 454-64, who takes Néberu as the 
Milky Way, and of Kinnier Wilson and Landsberger, JNES 20 (1961) 172-74, who prefer the Pole Star. See TIM I no. 4 


15 for an early occurrence. 
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Epic, though this knowledge cannot readily be turned into a simple identification with a star known 
to modern astronomy. 

The modification of the “astrolabe’s” scheme in Enima Eli is only one chapter of what was prob- 
ably a long and complicated history. What is known of other chapters can conveniently be summa- 
rized here to illustrate the phenomenon in the Epic. Two other sets of thrice twelve stars are known. 
CT 33 9 = Weidner, Handbuch, pp. 102-6 offers twelve stars each for Enlil, Anu, and Ea, apparently 
selected from ™!APIN or a related source. While it employs some of the same stars as the “astrolabe,” 
it is generally speaking a totally different arrangement, though presumably it was meant to serve the 
same purpose. Another list offers twelve stars each for Elam, Akkad, and Amurru. Only late copies 
are known. !° From Ashurbanipal’s library K 250 (CT 26 41 v = Weidner, Handbuch, p. 16) preserves 
two of Akkad and a full list of Amurru; K 8067 (CT 26 44 = Weidner, Handbuch, p. 21) has seven of 
Amurru, the full dozen of Akkad, and two of Elam; K 11267 (CT 26 49 = Weidner, Handbuch, p. 13) 
has some of the Akkad stars and part of a third Elamite one. A Late Babylonian fragment from Baby- 
lon (LBART 1500) contains some of the Amurru stars. Thus, ten of the Elamite stars are missing in 
CT 33 9, but the rest are preserved. Since there is an indubitable connection between the “astrolabe” 
and this set of “geographical” dozens, they are set out in full. 


CT 339 
Month ~~ Elam Akkad Amutru 
1 [dili-pat] apin iki 
2 [mul-mul] a-nu-ni-tum Su-gi 
3 [ur-gu-la] sipa-zi-an-na mus 
4 [ma8-tab-ba] uy-al-tar kak-si-sd 
5 [ban] mar-gid-da mag-tab-ba-gal-gal 
6 [uga] Su-pa bir 
7 [en-te-na-bar-LUM] — zi-ba-ni-tum nin-mah 
8 gir-tab ur-idim lugal 
9 [uy-ka-duh-a] uz sal-bat-a-nu 
10 gu-la Loe al-lu; 
11 n[u-mus-da] da-mu Sim-mah 
12 [ku,] né-bé-rum ka;-a 
Middle Assyrian Copy of the Astrolabe 
(KAV 218 “C” 1-12) 
Ea Anu Enlil 
1 iki dili-pat apin 
2 mul-mul Su-gi a-nu-ni-tum 
a sipa-zi-an-na ur-gu-la mus 
4 kak-si-sd mas-tab-ba Sul-pa-é 


10. According to van der Waerden, Weidner has “unpublished texts of the same kind, different in some respects 


from the known texts” (JNES 8 [1949] 12!). 
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5 ban mag-tab-ba-gal-gal mar-gid-da 
6 ka-li-tum uga Su-pa 
7 nin-mah zi-ba-ni-tum en-te-na-bar-SIG, 
8 ur-idim gir-tab lugal 
9 sal-bat-a-nu uy-ka-duh-a uz 
10 eu-la al-lu-ut-tum Amisen 
11 nu-mus-da Sim-mah da-mu 
12 [k]u, dmarituk ka;-a 


Note: uy-al-tar and Sul-pa-é (month 4) are different names of the same star, as are né-bé-rum 
and mariituk in month 12. The differences bir/ka-li-tum (month 6) and al-lu;/al-lu-ut-tum (month 


10) are purely orthographic. 


Where preserved, the “geographical” listing CT 33 9 has the same three stars for each month, but 
often not in the same column. So, since the Akkad and Amurru stars are completely preserved, those 
of Elam can be restored from the “astrolabe.” Clearly, the two documents are based on the same ma- 
terials, but the one, to serve the aim of fixing the calendar, arranges the stars by the zones of the sky; 
the other, with unknown purpose, uses the same three for each month, but arranges them into differ- 
ent dozens. There is certainly nothing to suggest, as some scholars have held, that the “astrolabe” is 
a later document which has simply rearranged the stars of the other list. 

Although the other lists existed and were handed down among scribes, the “astrolabe” is still the 
best-known to us. Ashurbanipal’s library has yielded three fragments in diagrammatic form; two ap- 
pear to be parts of the same tablet, see CT 33 11-12 and Weidner, Handbuch, pp. 62ff. The heavens 
are shown on what corresponds to a polar projection as three concentric circles, with lines radiating 
like the spokes of a wheel to mark off the twelve segments of the three zones. Enlil’s is the central 
band, Anu’s the middle, and Ea’s the outer. The month name in each segment is written just inside 
the outer circle, and the star-names are written in their respective compartments. In the outer bands, 
numbers, whose significance is outside the purpose of the present study, accompany the names. The 
ten preserved names agree with the list in KAV 218 except that the tenth star of the Ea circle is 
Ur-Gula, not Gula, probably due to a scribal error. Externally, this is simply a rearrangement of the 
material so that the 36 stars are presented in concentric circles rather than in parallel columns. Yet, 
with the information obtained from the commentary on the “astrolabe” we are justified in asking if 
any theological aspect is altered by the different presentation. The common order with Anu in the 
middle, by its very deviation from the sequence of the great triad in other contexts, compels the as- 
sumption that is was chosen expressly to indicate the preeminence of Anu. But this only holds when 
the 36 stars are presented in parallel columns. The arrangement in circles, which more accurately 
portrays what was conceived than a dome-shaped heaven, gives expression to a different hierarchi- 
cal order. The centre of power has now moved to the Enlil zone as the pivot on which all revolve. 
Theologically, this is understandable, since Anu’s supremacy was always somewhat nominal. Enlil in 
practice wielded greater power. 

Two Late Babylonian copies of lists of the “Zwélfmaldrei” have survived. One, TCL 6 13 (cf. ZA 
32 [1918] 69-72) is from the Seleucid period and is said to come from Uruk. The tablet is broken 
and it is not clear just why the 36 stars are listed. Those of Ea are completely gone. The Anu list is 
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damaged in the middle, at the very point where it certainly differed from KAV 218, though the stars 
involved do not suggest that any great importance is to be attached to the divergence. The Enlil list is 
complete. There is one difference from the version of KAV 218 that should be mentioned: Marduk’s 
star has changed places with the corresponding star in the Enlil zone. Theologically, this is nothing 
unexpected. The whole trend is to put Marduk in place of Enlil in Late Babylonian times. So long 
as the “astrolabe” was interpreted in favour of Anu, Marduk could stay in that zone, but once the 
emphasis was placed on Enlil, Marduk’s position had to be transferred to the highest zone. The other 
Late Babylonian text is from Babylon itself: LBART 1499, !! also from the Seleucid period. This gives 
a list like KAV 218, except that numbers accompany the stars, the same numbers that appear for the 
two outer zones in the Ashurbanipal fragments, and there is no mention of Anu, Enlil, or Ea. Knowl- 
edge of the gods presiding over the zones is no doubt presumed. After the list, a series of 36 omens 
follow, one for each star. This second occurrence of each star name is useful as it permits a couple of 
scribal errors to be corrected. As between this list and the Middle Assyrian one, there are two differ- 
ences. The first is that Marduk’s star and the corresponding one of the Enlil zone have been switched, 
exactly as in the Uruk text. The second is that the stars in the zones of Anu and Enlil have all been 
pushed one month forward. A theological explanation again suggests itself. Traditionally, Enlil had 
led in his own zone, since his star was the one for the month Nisan. When his zone became the lead- 
ing one, his prominence was all the greater for this fact. The leading star in the Anu zone, Venus or 
I8tar, was also a great power in the religious world of the time. By moving round the two groups of 
stars to the next month, at one stroke Enlil and [Star were removed from their leading positions and 
Marduk took Enlil’s. 

It must be admitted that the interpretation of the changes in the various copies of the “astrolabe” 
just offered are not susceptible of proof. There are no commentaries on the late copies, and even if 
there were, they would certainly not explain the differences from earlier texts. But circumstantially 
the case is strong. The commentary on the earliest copy puts beyond doubt the mythological sig- 
nificance of the precise arrangement of the 36 stars. Eniima Eli§ very clearly takes over this scheme 
and makes one small modification by which Marduk replaced Anu as the leader of all. Astronomi- 
cally, there is no explanation of the changes in the later copies. Little is known of the details of the 
astronomical basis for this use of 36 stars, so our inability to explain the changes on astronomical 
grounds is not fatal. But the schematic nature of the whole thing, and the lack of evidence that it 
ever served its intended purpose, invite consideration of other approaches. If the calendar was not in 
fact regulated by this scheme, it would be natural for the ancient scholars to take more interest in its 
religious aspects, and since virtually all the changes affect points involving theology, this is the most 
reasonable explanation of them. If there were some other motivation, it would have to be considered 
a remarkable coincidence that Marduk’s star principally was involved. 

The Epic itself shows one other way of exalting Marduk within this scheme. One small fragment 
of Tablet V, K 13774, has been corrected from an astronomical standpoint differing from that of the 
author of the Epic. In line 8, he replaced Ea with Anu, making Marduk leader of the Ea zone. Reasons 


11. This is presumably one of the two sources from which Pinches in JRAS 1900 571ff. restored the Ashurbanipal 
copies, but, if so, it is curious that he made no mention of its big divergence from the other copies. Another Late 
Babylonian text contains some of the 36: A 3427 in ZA 51 (1955) 238ff. This is from Uruk and agrees with the copy from 


Babylon so far as it can be compared. 
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for such a change are not hard to conceive. As son of Ea, Marduk inherited the traditions of Eridu, 
and all our sources name Ik@i the leading star of Ea’s zone. That star is commonly explained as the 
heavenly Babylon in astrological texts. No doubt the scribe responsible for the text of K 13774 made 
other alterations too in his thrice twelve, but they are unknown to us. 


The Phases of the Moon 


After the year was fixed by the organization of the 36 stars, Marduk next turned his attention to 
the month. Nannar, the moon-god, was appointed and given instructions in Tablet V 15—26. For the 
first six days, the moon is to shine with “horns” until, on the 7th, his crown is half-size. The next day 
mentioned is the 15th of the month (Sapattu), the day of the full moon, when opposition with the sun 
takes place. When this happens, the moon is instructed to go through its previous growth in reverse. 
The next day mentioned is the im bubbulum, here probably the 29th, when the moon is to approach 
the path of Samai again, so that on the 30th a second meeting takes place. 

Nature of course only provides one dividing point in the month, the day of the full moon, and 
all kinds of further divisions were in use at one time or other in ancient Mesopotamia. It would be 
pointless to list them here when they are so well dealt with by B. Landsberger in his Kultische Kalen- 
der. There are, however, three formal expositions of the phases of the moon, which deserve consid- 
eration: (a) a theological paragraph found in two contexts; (b) the series i NAM gis-hur an-ki-a; and 
(c) a paragraph on an astrological tablet from Late Babylonian times. 

(a) This paragraph occurs as a section of an astrological compendium, K 250+ (CT 26 41 vi 
16ff.; see Weidner, Handbuch, 17-18 and AfO 19 [1959/60] 110 for a more nearly complete text). 
Also, it appears within a fragment of a god-list, K 2074. The published copy, III R 55 no. 3, does not 
indicate that this is a right-hand portion of a tablet of more than one column each side, and it omits 
the remains of the first two preserved lines: 


[Su.nigin..]x4mu™*4[... ] [Total of ..].4namesof[... | 
[sa] Sa-nu-vi-ti- [51] [of his] Anuship. 


This is the summing-up of the preceding god’s names; cf. CT 25 9 11 and 10 33 for the style. HI R also 
omits the ends of three lines of another column on the left, all of which offer whole or part of “30”, 
no doubt to be restored [*]30, “Sin”, the right-hand sub-column of a god-list. The published portion 
clearly heads a list of Sin names, which shows that the fragment is a reverse piece. The theological 
paragraph precedes the beginning of a conventional list of Stn names, agreeing so far as preserved — 
the first four—with An = Anum (KAV 51). This fragment of a god-list is somehow related to another 
similar piece, K 2115 (CT 25 28), a fragment which probably belong to the same tablet as K 4338b 
(CT 24 19)+15160 (dup. K 7663+11035, CT 24 9 and 25 7). K 2115 also offers the remains of the 
beginning of a Sin list, but the last line of the theological paragraph is inserted as the second line. 
The following is the text of the paragraph from K 2074, with the variants—purely orthographic—of 
K 250+ at the end: 


[1 3]0 ina tamarti(igi-l4)-Sita ud-1-kam en ud-5-kam 
"5" uy-mi uy-sakar(SAR) ‘a-nu-um 
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ta ud-6-kam en ud-10-kam 5 u,-mi 
ka-li-tum %é-a 
ta ud-1l-kam en ud-15-kam 
5 uymi aga ta¥-ri-ih-ti ip-pir-ma “en-lil 
130 da-nu ten-lil u 4é-a par-su-su 

(‘a-num; ka-li-ti; Sa-num; omit u; par-su-svi; kim passim) 
During Sin’s visibility, from the Ist to the 5th day—five days— 
he is a crescent, Anu. From the 6th to the 10th—five days—he 
is a kidney, Ea. From the 11th to the 15th day—five days—he 


wears a glorious crown, Enlil. Sin’ s functions are Anu, Enlil, and Ea. 


One purpose of this paragraph is to give the names of Sin for the 3 five-day periods specified, and 
this is how it came to be incorporated in a god-list. A passage in an inscription of Nabonidus quoted 
below expressly calls one of the phrases Sin’s name. But exactly what are the names? Landsberger in 
his Kultische Kalender 97? construed the phrases after each specification of “five days” as the names. 
No doubt this is correct in its delimiting the names, but the grammatical construction of them is not 
given. With Weidner it is best to construe them as appositions: “A crescent—Anu”, “A kidney—Ea”, 
“He wears a glorious crown—Enlil”. The first part of each describes the appearance of Sin during 
the specified period; the second is the name of the deity whose function (parsu) Stn assumes during 
the periods. The two together are names of Sin for these periods. The concept of a god changing 
his name with the changing seasons, days, or even hours is well attested elsewhere; for example, the 
names of Marduk on the way to the Akitu house (see RA 91 [1997] 79-80, dup. BM 38706+39843 
on Pl. 41). 

The importance of this fragment for Enima Elif lies both in its showing another possibility of 
dividing the first half of the month—the second half is neglected in both cases— and in the fact that 
K 13774, apparently a fragment of Tablet V, substitutes Anu for Ea in line 8 and inserts the theolog- 
ical fragment, save for the opening and closing phrases, after line 16. Unfortunately, the fragment 
breaks off before one can observe if this was a simple insertion, or if lines 17 and 18 were suppressed. 
The date of the theological paragraph cannot of course be determined with accuracy. Weidner, fol- 
lowing Schott, was of the opinion that the whole category of texts to which it belongs was compiled 
in Sargonid Assyria. Though there is no question that the same techniques were known and used in 
Sargonid Assyria, we prefer to regard the text as Babylonian in origin, and would not exclude a date 
as early as 1000 B.c. 

(b) The series i NAM gi-hur an-ki-a was likewise considered a product of Late Assyrian scibes 
by Schott, Weidner, and van der Waerden. Though its lateness is not in dispute, the present writer 
prefers to regard it as a Babylonian work, and the existence of a Late Babylonian fragment, unknown 
to these authors, can be quoted in favour of this idea. See now A. Livingstone, Mystical and Mytho- 
logical Explanatory Works (Oxford, 1986; reprinted, Winona Lake, 2007), pp. 17-33. Like many other 
late mystical texts, it isa compilation of diverse yet related paragraphs. If one of our suggestions made 
below is correct, in the edition from the school of Nabi-zuqup-kéna, it consisted of four chapters 
(pirsu), of which the second and fourth are badly preserved, while the first and third are all but gone. 
The second chapter is published and edited by Weidner in Babyloniaca 6 (1912) 8ff. and is devoted 
in its entirety to explaining the phases of the moon. It begins by citing the first line of Tablet XIV of 
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Eniima Anu Enlil, the tablet devoted to the waxing and waning of the moon (see AfO 14 [1941/44] 
317-18). Lines 2-10 describe the phases of the moon but are badly broken. The days of the month 
listed are: 7th, 14th, 15th, 21st, 27th, 28th, and am bubbulum, probably the 29th.’ This, it will be 
observed, agrees with Enima Elif rather than with the astrological fragment, though it is more de- 
tailed. The following sections take up certain days in detail. The 7th first receives attention: 


11 ud-7-[kAm agit ma-d]¥-la bar = ba(30); ba = za-a-zu ba = pa-r[a-su] 
12 ba = [ba-an-t]u; ba = mi-¥il; ba-ba = mi-sil mes-[li] 
13. 30(ba) [a-ra 30] = 15; 15 a-rd 4 = 60; 60(1) = 4a-num; im-bi = GURUN [ (.. )] 


Here, we have the reason why i-NAM gis-hur an-ki-a agrees with Eniima Elis: it quotes V 17 and so 
is directly dependent. The aim of the exposition here is to show that the days of the month used in 
Enima Elig—the 1st, 7th, and 15th—have a mystical connection. It starts from the 7th day, the “half 
crown” according to the Epic. The ordinary equivalent of maglu would be bar, but since this refers to 
Sin, the expositor takes the variant form ba, which also happens to be the numeral 30, Sin’s mystical 
number. Next, he quotes two lexical passages showing, first, that ba means “divide” or “separate,” and 
second, that it also means “half.” Then, whether from the two equivalents of ba quoted, or from com- 
mon knowledge that two halves make a whole, he sets down “half, half,” and by using the Semitic 
construct state interprets this as “half of half.” This half is already the number 30, so the result of the 
division is 15. Thus 7 is related to 15, quod erat demonstrandum. Now if half of half is 15, the whole is 
4 x 15 = 60. The numeral 60 is also the numeral 1. Anu’s mystical number is 60, and on the first day 
of the month, according to a later statement of this text, Stn is Anu. Thus, the first day is connected 
with the 7th and the 15th. The final equation gives a phonetic writing on inbu “Fruit” (a title of Sin) 
and the ideographic writing of the same title. Probably, we are to restore GURUN (bél arhim). This 
would identify Sin on the first night of the month with Anu, since Anu has already been equated 
with “one,” and “Fruit” as a title of Sin occurs particularly in the name of a series “Fruit, lord of the 
(new) month.” 


15 bu-vim-bu-[l]i; bu (gid) = na-sa-hu 

16 Gm (ud) = tmu; bu-li = Su-ta-as-su-hu 
17. ta-as-su-uh-tum = ta-lit-tum 

18 uy-mu i-lit-ti 30 ki-i dug, ga-ti 


In the first case, by taking the root nd from the Sumerian equivalent for bubbulum, the expositor 
shows that it means: “the day of the renewal of Sin, the firstborn of Enlil”. In the second case, the syl- 
lables with which the Akkadian word is written are taken as Sumerian roots and bubbulum is shown 
to mean: “the day of the birth of Sin”. This explanation is cited from an unnamed source. 

The final chapter of i NAM gis-hur an-ki-a is preserved on K 170+. It was a small, oblong tablet 


and the beginnings of each line are broken off. Only the first section (ll. 1-4) interests us here. A 


12. According to Inbu bél arhim (Landsberger, Kultische Kalender 141) the 28th is the bubbulum of Nergal and the 
29th that of Sin. However, from the lines of the Epic one can only deduce that it was earlier than the 30th day. A later 
text, quoted below, puts the combined activity of Sin and Sama¥ on the 27th. From the title of a Sumerian text quoted 
in an Old Babylonian catalogue (WZJ 6 [1954/55] 389 10): uy-30 uy-nd-a, it seems that the bubbulum was the 30th day 
in earlier times. 


13. The copy of King in CT 25 50 should be compared with that of Delitzsch, Lesestiicke! pp. 39-40. 
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rubric (line 5) explains ... ] x mu-didli ¢en:zu-na-ke, “.. . ] the names of Sin”. The question 
is raised whether the catch-line of the third chapter, which is preserved on K 2670 (III R 2 xxii; cf. 
Bezold, Catalogue) is not to be restored as the beginning of the last chapter, which will in that case 
be the fourth. The catch-line reads: I gurun "430" 48-8 [ . . . “Fruit means Sin because [ . . .”, and this 
can be restored as the beginning of K 170+: 


1 [I gurun‘4en:z]u mu 4anum im-bu-v mu-‘ni’ mu ib an’a ne 
[gi]8’ bi ki-lal-la-an igi-duy-a ud-1-kam uysakar “a-num 
2... Jap-pa dr-hu; li-ih-hu dr-hu; lih-hu mas-l[um]. ka-ra ga-na-te-nu-ti; 
ka-ru = ta-pa-la; ga-na = a-8a. mas-lu, aga ud-7-kam ka,--lit 4é-a 
3... BJOen e3-bar; e-3% = 30, 2; e-ni = be-el; [3]0 a-r4 30 = 15; a-pa-ru 
aga ud-15-kam Su, ‘en-Iil 
4... SBJE’ ta-lim 4é-a. na-an-nu = 8e§; tla]-lim = 8e8; fd = na-a-ru; na-a-ra = “BE 


If the restoration of the first line is correct, the section begins clearly enough. At the beginning of 
the month, Sin is called “Fruit” (inbu) “because Anu called (imbi) his name”. Lines 1-3 each end 
with a combination of the days of Eniima Elif (1st, 7th, and 15th) and the descriptions of Sin from 
the theological paragraph, though in their original context these refer to five-day periods, not to 
single days. So much is clear; the rest is partly obscure. No doubt the middle of line 1 leads from 
“Fruit” (if correctly restored) to “crescent” (uskaru, askaru), but it is obscure. The “both” might refer 
to the two horns of the crescent, but the preceding sign but one does not seem to allow a reading 
[s]i-bi “its horns”. Line 2 leads from “crescent” to “half crown”. The second part is clear. The lat- 
ter part of uskaru, karu, leads to the sign KARA (sign-name: ganateni, “diagonal gana”), then the 
sign value kdra is repeated with the rendering ta-pa-la (“to damage”). This is a reputable lexical 
equation, perhaps taken from Aa or Ea (MSL XIV 186). Next, the Sumerian gana “field” and its 
Akkadian rendering eqlu are given. This is cheating by modern standards, since only the sign gana, 
not diagonal gana, has this meaning. But such things did not disturb the ancient mind, and since 
“field” also means “area” in geometry, the “damage of the area” as applied to Sin’s crown is, appar- 
ently, the technique of reaching “half crown”: a damaged crown. From this second part of the line, 
one might expect the first half to deal with the syllable us- or as-, but if so it is not apparent how the 
surviving words are derived from it. There are equations based on littu and arhu. The former word is of 
unknown derivation and meaning, but evidently there was a play on the homophones arhu “(first of 
the) month” and arhu “half-brick”, as seems to occur in another text of this genre: .. . | x dy-ha-a-tu : 
dr-hi: iti: sig, (BM 37055 obv. 4). Thus arhu “half-brick” served to connect arhu “first of the month” 
with the 7th day, the day of Sin’s half crown. 4 


14. The play on “half” as a name of Sin is already presumed in Tablet I] of Ea in the Middle Assyrian copy: 
I si-in 30 = %0 
Ibaa 30 = KLMIN m-i¥-lu 
MSL XIV 254 165-67, cf. 284 169-71 

There is no conceivable reason why the value ba with the meaning “half” should be connected with Sin apart from 
number speculation. In this context, “20” for Sama¥ precedes and “40” for Ea follows, so there is no doubt. The Old 
Babylonian examples of the name Sur-Sunabu show that the mystical numbers of the gods were already in use. It occurs 
in column iv of the Meissner Fragment of the GilgameS Epic written su-ur-su-na-bu, and the late edition writes it ™ur-40, 
a writing explained in V R 44 iii 48 as ™amél-‘é-a . The very name-type itself requires the name of a deity, and sunabu is 
another spelling of Sanabi, */; (of 60), i-e., 40. 
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Line 3 leads up to the 15th day, but its starting premise is lacking. In what is left, a description 
of Sin as “lord of the decision” is the basis for reaching the number 15. The gap is bridged by taking 
the numerical value of the sign ES, “30”, and dividing it by 2. This is a repetition of the technique 
of lines 12-13 of an earlier section of this work (see above), and again it is not really clear how the 
2 is obtained. Also, the point of explaining the sign EN as bél is unclear. Thus, the first three lines 
connect Ist, 7th, and 15th. The last line of the section is probably connecting the three gods who 
have been identified with Sin. The surviving part is based on what is probably a quotation: “Enlil (?) 
brother of Ea”. This makes sense since both gods are, in different contexts, described as “son of Anu”. 
Next, the compiler has probably invented a pair of lexical equations, the latter of which is clear in 
that two words for “brother” are identified. The first apparently explains Sin’s name Nanna by equa- 
tion with the Sumerian Se. This may be a perversion of SES.KI, the common Sumerian writing of 
the name Nanna. The last two equations of the line seem to identify Ea and Enlil. “River” (Sum. fd, 
Akk. naru), which suggests Ea, god of the waters, can in the Akkadian term be equated with Narru, 
aname of Enlil (BWL 88 276 and note on p. 310). 

A passage in a Harran inscription of Nabonidus is related to the theological paragraph and its 
development in i-NAM gis-hur an-ki-a: 

14... 30 blu 84 ilani™ 84 ina ud-1-kdém 

15 KU Sa-num zi-kir-Su Samé* ta-lap-pa-ti 

16 uersetim’™ ta-he-ep-pu-v ha-mi-im paras(garza) 

17 Sa-ni-t-ti mu-gam-mi-ir paras(garza) ‘en-lil-v-tv 

18 le-qu-vi pa-ra-as 'é-a-t-ti . . . 

AnSt 8 (1958) 60, text of H2.A; variants of H2B: bél ili; ud-1-kam; 


zi-kir-Su; ta-he-ep-pu-u; ta-nd-ti; mu-gam-mi-ru pa-ra-as; le-qu-u garza ‘idim-t-tu. 


14... Sin, lord of the gods, whose name on the first day 

15 is “Crescent (?), Anu”, which /you who disturb heaven and 
16 shatter earth/underworld, who holds the function of 

17. Anuship, who controls the function of Enlilship, 

18 who lays hold on the function of Eaship . . . 


(The sign KU in 15, as seen by von Soden apud Rollig, ZA 56 [1964] 231, must stand for uskaru, 
though there seems to be no other evidence of this. The two phrases in the subjunctive are difficult 
in having either a third-person feminine or second-person masculine subject of the verbs. Either Sin 
is suddenly addressed in the second person, or perhaps uskaru is here feminine.) 

This passage agrees with i-NAM gis-hur an-ki-a against the theological paragraph in assigning 
to Sin the function of Anu on the first day, not for the first five days, but the spelling out of Sin’s 
appropriation of the functions of Anu, Enlil, and Ea reads like a paraphrase of the last line of the 
theological paragraph, which is lacking from i-NAM gis-hur an-ki-a. Either the learned compiler of 
this royal inscription had access to both these texts, or he used documents which no longer survive. 

This series i NAM gi§-hur an-ki-a is of course posterior to Eniima Eli, though some at least of this 
kind of speculation goes back quite a long way. It is valuable as showing how Eniima Eli¥ was used by 
the ancient scholars and also as illustrating the significance attached to the division of the month. 

(c) The obverse of TCL 6 14 lacks the beginning but sets in with the end of a section deal- 
ing with the phases of the moon. The text is given followed by the translation of A. Sachs (JCS 6 
[1952] 67): 
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... kal]m bar HAB-rat ud-[... 
... | ud-28-kam ud-na-a HAB-rat i-[ra-bi] 
... | x ud-8-kdm bar HAB-rat ud-16-k4m HAB-rat x [ (x) ] 
.. HAB-ralt ud-28-kam ud-nd-a HAB-rat i-ra-b[i] 
.. (on) the . . |th day: half of the lunar disc. (On) the [. .th] day: [... 
... | (On) the 28th day, the day-when-the-moon-disappears: the lunar disc is not [visible]. 
... | (On) the 8th day: half of the lunar disc. (On) the 16th day: the lunar disc . [ . ] 
[ (On) the . . th day: half of the lunar] disc. (On) the 28th day, the day-when-the-moon-disappears: 
the lunar disc is not visible. 


The striking thing here is the use of the 8th and 16th instead of the 7th and 15th days, as in the 
sources hitherto examined. In a civilization lacking means for precise measurement of the lunar disc, 
the phenomenon is not surprising, but mathematically it is unexpected. Half of 30 is 15, not 16. 

The three sources just examined show that a variety of systems of the phases of the moon were 
in use in ancient Mesopotamia, and we do not know why the author of Enima Eli§ chose the Ist, 
7th, and 15th days. Cultic reasons may have been a factor. During the Third Dynasty of Ur, these 
three days were @8-@8 festivals, and by the Old Babylonian period, the 25th had been added to them 
(see CAD esSeSu). The Old Babylonian Atra-hasis (I 206-7) reports Enki as proposing to establish a 
“washing” on the Ist, 7th, and 15th (i-na ar-hi se-bu-ti X Sa-pa-at-ti), and an Old Babylonian letter- 
writer instructs his correspondent: “observe the Ist, 7th, and 15th as you have been shown” (ar-ha-am 
se-bu-ta-am ti Sa-pa-at-tam ki-ma ku-ul-lu-ma-a-ta Su-ul-li-im: TCL 1 50 28-31). From an earlier period 
(probably), the Lugalannemundu text in the course of describing the building and fitting out of a 
temple mentions the same three days in a broken list (iti ud-7 ud-15-kam gal x x [: PBS V 75 
iii 7 = ZA 42 [1934] 42). Presumably, the reference is again cultic. Thus, whatever the reason of the 
author of Eniima Elis, there are plenty of precedents. 

The instruction about the phases of the moon conclude with details of Sin’s activity with Sama’ 
at the time of the conjunction (V 23-26). Together, they were to act as judges in the underworld and 
to issue decrees which could also affect the living. This remarkable idea is found elsewhere. First, a 
Sumerian lament in which a son wishes his father well in the underworld: 


dutu en’ gal a-ra-li-ke, 
ki kujo-kuyg uy-8@ t-mu-ni-in-ku, di-kus-zu i-ku,-de 
dnanna-a uy-na-a nam-zu hé-tar-re 


Kramer, Two Elegies on a Pushkin Museum Tablet (Moscow, 1960) 18 88-90 


Utu, great lord of the nether regions, 
After turning the dark places to daylight will judge your case. 
May Nanna decree your destiny on “the day of rest”. 


It is not certain that the activities of the two gods were looked upon as contemporaneous, but cer- 
tainly Nanna’s work alluded to here is the same as spoken of in the Epic. A later example occurs in 


an Akkadian Suilla: 


bubbulu(ud-na-am) u,-um ta-mit-ti-ka pi-ris-ti ilani™® rabiiti[ ™*] 
Ebeling, Handerhebung 6 17 


The bubbulu is the day or your oracle, a secret of the great gods. 
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A combined judgment of Sin and Sama¥ is known from a few passages, e.g.: “[At the] appearing 
of Sin the gods assemble and kings bring their pure offerings and make obeisance. They wait for 
Nannaru-Sin to settle or overthrow the lands, to set at peace or war. Apart from Sin and Sama¥ no 
other god in heaven answers ‘Yea’. Sin without Sama¥ does not . . . in heaven. Without Sama¥ scep- 
tre, throne, and rule . . . is not given to a king and his land” (KAR 19 obv.(!) 6ff. = Or. NS 23 [1954] 
210). An Old Babylonian copy of a Sumerian hymn to Enlil uses the terms i-4utu and i-‘nanna as 
cries of the oppressed (ZA 50 [1958] 787), and the lexical series Izi = isatu lists the two in the same 
section with Akkadian translation, iutt# and inanntti (MSL XIII 161 22-28). These passages, it is true, 
do not limit the judgments to a particular time of the month, but when Sin and Sama together are 
concerned, the middle or the end of the month seems the only possible time. A passage in Esarhad- 
don’s inscriptions probably assumes meetings of the two deities on both occasions: 


dT sin u amas ilani™S mas-Su-ti-te a8-[Su dle-en kit-te u 
mi-Sd-ri a-n[a mati] u niki™® S4-ra-ku arhi-§[a]m-ma har-ra-an 
kit-te % mi-Sd-ri sab-tu-ma ud-[x]-kam ud-14-k4m #[s]a-di-ru ta-mar-t 
Borger, Asarhaddon 2 31-38 


[Sin and] Sama&, the twin gods, to grant just and righteous 
judgment to the peoples took the road of justice and righteousness 
monthly and coordinated their appearance on the [x]th and the 14th days. 


A variety of aspects of judgment is expressed in the passages quoted: judgment of the dead, decisions 
affecting the course of human history, and answers to the petitions of individual sufferers. The lines 
of the Epic are so damaged that no sure decision can be taken, but from what remains it seems that 
only the last aspect was used. This is not surprising since the dead have no part in the Epic, and to 
allow the sun and moon to decree the course of history would have taken something from Marduk’s 
prestige. 


The Duties of the Sun 


These were set forth in lines 27—46 of Tablet V, apart from the activity with Sin just discussed. 
Unfortunately, only the beginnings of the lines remain, and all that can be learned is that the watches 
of day and night were dealt with. 


The Organization of the Earth 


The section dealing with Marduk’s arrangement of the lower part of Tiamat’s body is both briefer 
than that about heaven, and fewer parallels can be adduced. This is a not unexpected phenomenon, 
as the organization of heaven was a traditional topic of mythology, as demonstrated, though none 
of the examples has any connection with Tiamat’s body. Thus, in Enitma Elis the only part of the 
body named in connection with the heavens is Tiamat’s belly (kabattu: V 11), where Marduk located 
the height of heaven. The organization of earth was much more an invention of the author of the 
Epic, and here all the parts of Tidmat’s body turn up: head, eyes, nostrils, udder, and tail. So far as 
the present writer has been able to find, only the eyes are mentioned elsewhere. According to V 55 
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of the Epic, the Euphrates and Tigris flow from Tiamat’s eyes. The expository text KAR 307, which 
has verbal reminiscences of the Epic, offers the extra detail as to which river came from which eye: 
Sidiglat(hal-hal) me" imitti(15)-84 “purattu' me" sumeli(150)-84 (rev. 3). An astronomical text in 
speaking of Cancer also knows that on the astral plans the Tigris is “right” and the Euphrates “left”: 
I ™allus nar Snin-gir-su kakkab-si mahrit" 84 imitti(15) “idiglat 4 Sumeli(150) “purattu (VAT 9436 ii 
8-9: AfO 14 [1941/44] pl. xvi). Since there is every reason to suppose that expository writers were 
conversant with the astronomical literature, it is quite possible that the passage in KAR 307 is a 
combination of Enima Eli§ and the astronomical datum. If this is so, it constitutes no independent 
testimony to the sources’ identification with the eyes of Tiamat. 


The Organization of the Pantheon 


Marduk’s organization of the gods is presented in the Epic as no less an achievement than his 
creative work. First, the Anunnaki are divided into two groups: 300 are assigned as guards in heaven, 
and 300 in the underworld, a total of 600 (VI 39-44). In gratitude, the Anunnaki build Babylon for 
Marduk, and when this is finished, the scene of his final glorification is set by the 50 great gods tak- 
ing their seats therein and by the appointment, or confirmation, of seven destiny-decreeing gods (VI 
80-81). So far as the Epic is concerned, there are two flies in the ointment. The first is that VI 69 
offers a divergent number and nomenclature of the main groups. It ascribes “300 Igigi” to heaven, 
and “600” (sc. Anunnaki) to the Apsid, a total of 900. The difficulty is solved in that the offending 
line must be deleted as a gloss. It is a single line in a context written solidly in couplets, and it has no 
metre. Also, its source is known: it is based on the topography of Babylon which records that the city 
contained “300 daises for the Igigi and 600 for the Anunnaki”: 5 gi$ bara “-gi-gi u 600(ge8?u) bara 
an-nun-na-ki (BTT p. 68, 85). 

A difficulty not so easily dealt with is the conflicting terminology in lines whose authenticity is in 
no doubt. To take one example only, and from the same tablet, Marduk in VI 20 asks the Anunnaki 
who was guilty of provoking the conflict, and in VI 27 “the Igigi, the great gods,” reply. Light on this 
problem can only come from a historical study of similar material. 

The closest approach to the organization of the pantheon in the Epic occurs in an Emesal litany 
as known from both unilingual and bilingual late copies: 


dim-me-er an-na dim-me-er ki-a Gods of heaven, gods of underworld, 
ilani™® $4 Samé® ilani™ $4 ersetim'*™! 

dim-me-er gal-gal-la ninnu-ne-ne The 50 great gods, 
ilani™® rabatim® ha-am-Sat-su-nu 

dim-me-er nam-tar-ra imin-ne-ne The seven gods of destinies, 
ilani™® Si-ma-a-ti si-bit-ti-Sui-nu 

da-nun-na an-na mu-us-5-bi The 300 Anunnaki of heaven, 
da-nun-na-ki $4 Samé* 5 Su-¥i 

da-nun-na ki-a mu-uS-10-bi The 600 Anunnaki of underworld. 


da-nun-na-ku Sa er-se-tum ne-e-er-Si-nu 


SBH p. 135 II 23ff. restored by p. 92 21ff. and p. 87 32ff. = SBP 164 32ff. 
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The only difference from Eniima Elis is that the lower group, as in the topography, number 600. This 
is, of course, a traditional text, so that no precise date of composition can be ascertained. There is, 
however, one Old Babylonian copy, and for the lines quoted it offers only: 


dim-me-er an-na dingir ki-a Gods of heaven, gods of underworld, 
da-nun-na an-na stig-stig-ge-eS The Anunnaki of heaven are present, 
da-nun-na ki-a stig-stig-ge-e8 The Anunnaki of underworld are present. 


CT 42 pl. 5 v 40-42 


Thus, it is only the post-Old Babylonian form of this litany which comes so close to Eniima Eli¥. 
In religious texts generally, mentions of the 50 great gods and the seven destiny-decreeing gods 
are rare. The only others known to the present writer occur in the Sumerian myth of Enlil and Ninlil: 


dingir-gal-gal ninnu-ne-ne The 50 great gods, 
dingir-nam-tar-ra imin-na-ne-ne The seven gods of destinies. 


H. Behrens, Enlil and Ninlil (Rome, 1978) Il. 56-57 
and in a Late Old Babylonian copy of an incantation: 


dingir-gal-gal-e-ne ninnu-'a'-ne-ne, dingir nam-tar imin-ne-ne 


OECT V 19 36-37 


The “fifty gods” are mentioned in two broken and unhelpful Akkadian contexts: a small religious 
fragment from Ashurbanipal’s libraries ( | ‘a'-Sir ilani™® ha-‘am'-Sat-su-nu ina x [: Rm 401 3) anda 
Late Babylonian fragment of an expository text (ilani™® ha-am-Sat-su-nu gi-mir dt-a-bi-"Si-nu' x [: 
BM 46372 rev. 2). The same seven gods of destinies are almost certainly meant by “the Seven great 
Anunnaki” (ra-bu-tum ‘a-nun-na-ku si-bi-it-tam) in Atra-hasis 1 5, though it is less certain that “the 
Anunnaki, the seven judges” (fa-nun-na di-ku; imin-bi: JCS 5 [1951] 8 163) in the Sumer- 
ian Descent of Inanna are the same seven. The Old Babylonian personal name se-ba-‘i-gi,-gi, (Bagh. 
Mitt. 4 [1968] pl. 43 no. 66) is also relevant. 

The problems of the Igigi and Anunnaki are more complex and extensive, covering their num- 
bers and identities. Articles by Falkenstein and Kienast in AS 16 127ff. and 141ff. have presented 
much of the evidence and offered interpretations. Two articles by von Soden (CRRA XI [1964] 
102ff. and Iraq 28 [1966] 140ff.) are more concerned with interpretation. The Sumerian evidence is 
clear and unambiguous: the Anunnaki are all the great gods generally, while Sumerian passages for 
Igigi (4nun-gal-e-ne), being late and few, are probably under Akkadian influence. The Akkadian 
evidence is not uniform, and its interpretation is still disputed. At first, in the Old Babylonian period, 
“Anunnaki” is used in the Sumerian sense to cover all the major deities of the pantheon, but later it 
is certainly restricted in some cases at least to the underworld gods. Igigi, according to Kienast and 
others, is first a synonym of Anunnaki, but later, when contrasted with Anunnaki as underworld 
gods, it is used for the gods of heaven. There are many middle and late passages which present Igigi 
and Anunnaki in parallelism, and Kienast tends to interpret them as offering synonymous parallel- 
ism when there is no clear indication of a distinction between them. Von Soden holds that Igigi and 
Anunnaki are often to be distinguished in the Old Babylonian period, and he suggests that at this 
time the Igigi may be a small group of from eight to ten of the most important members of the pan- 
theon while later they are often a large group, the gods of heaven. 
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The evidence for a small group of Igigi is not extensive or convincing. The clearest item is the 
lexical equation of Igigi and iSirtum (“the Ten”); see the note on Eniima Eli I 103. However, this 
is immediately preceded by the equation of Kuribba and [Sirtum, and there seems to be no other 
evidence whatsoever to support this. Elsewhere, the name *kur-ra-ib-ba (with orthographic varia- 
tions) is the name of a single deity. Also, the lexical entry was misunderstood even in the ancient 
world, since it is taken over in Malku = Sarru in a context of words for “shrine”. Thus, one cannot use 
this passage as evidence that generally in Akkadian texts the Igigi numbered ten. All kinds of rare 
and exotic items are attested in lexical texts only. Two passages in Antagal are even less sure evidence: 


ti-sa 8 = 4-[gi-gi] 
li-llim 9 = 4a-nun-na-ki 


MSL XVII 197 59-60 


16 ; 47 = aln-nur-ne-ki] 
IZA.ZA (8) = 4-gi-gi 
MSL XVII 218 218-20, cf. Enima Elis I 121 v.l. 


It is highly probable that these are the mystical numbers of the two groups, not the numbers of mem- 
bers in each group, so that to take the latter alternative would be like postulating the existence of 30 
moon-gods from Sin’s number “30”. The longest list of these mystical numbers of individual gods is 
given in i-NAM gis-hur an-ki-a (A. Livingstone, MMEW, pp. 30-33) which deals with all the tens 
from 60 downwards and with 15, 11, and 6. The number 7 was in use (not as a mystical number) for 
the divine Heptad, so 8 and 9 were in fact available for use as in Antagal. If one insists nevertheless 
that the numbers are meant to give the number of members of the group, it must be observed that 
this seems to be the only evidence for 9 Anunnaki, so there is no assurance that 8 Igigi have wider 
validity. Of the literary passages quoted in favour of a small group, only one has some force: Panigin- 
garra is called “brother of the Anunnaki, the gods his brothers” (ta-a-lim e-nu'-na-ki' i-li ah-hi-i-[S]u: 
JRAS Cent. Supp. [1924] pl. vi 8, copy e-U-na-DI). It is difficult to suppose that—si vera lectio—300 
or 600 brothers are meant. However, it is purposeless to draw attention to the 12 deities invoked in 
the curses of the Code of Hammurabi with the observation that if the 3 goddesses are identified the 
resulting total is 10. In more passages of Old Babylonian date, Kienast’s identification of Igigi and 
Anunnaki is correct. The Prologue to Hammurabi’s laws states that Anu and Enlil “exalted him 
(Marduk) among the Igigi”. An inscription of Samsu-iluna tells how the same two gods “called him 
(Marduk) with an exalted name among the Anunnaki” (RIME 4 p. 381, opening period). In the Old 
Babylonian Atra-hasis | 232-33, Nintu summons “the Anunnaki, the great gods”, whereupon “the 
Igigi, the great gods” do what is required. In HI vi 6-7 of the same work, there is a similar deliberate 
equation of the two terms. Enlil, discovering that some humans had survived the flood, “was filled 
with anger at the Igigi” and said, “All we great Anunnaki decided together on an oath. . . .” He was 
angry with the great gods generally since only one of them (not one of another group) could have 
been responsible for this misfiring of the divine plan. 

In general Kienast’s view holds for the Old Babylonian evidence, but the present writer is inclined 
to see in the ambiguous middle and late passages more often antithetic than synonymous parallelism, 
so that they will conform to the distinction: Igigi of heaven, Anunnaki of underworld. In Assyria, this 
distinction is first clearly observable in the royal inscriptions of Adad-nirari I, c. 1300 B.c.: “Igigi of 
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heaven, Anunnaki of underworld” (4i-gi-gu Sa Samé* “a-nun-na-ku Sa er-se-ti: RIMA I p. 134, 49-50). 
Dated Babylonian evidence is unhelpful. Burnaburiaé III calls Sama “lofty judge of the Anunnaki” 
(di-kus mah ‘a-nun-na-ki: 1 R 4 no. 13), which could refer to all the major gods, or more prob- 
ably to the underworld judges alone. An inscription of Kurigalzu II uses Igigi without casting light on 
their precise composition (quoted on p. 267, 2). Fragments of a stone statue of the same king quoted 


dnun-gal-a-ne(-er) in the refrain referring to gods associated with Anu and Enlil, then 
d 


above use 
in Fragment C column iv “a-nun-na-ke,-ne occurs in connection with Nergal, though the value 
of this is diminished by the immediately following mention of Enlil and Ninlil. It is possible that the 
Anunnaki here are the underworld gods generally, but this does not guarantee that this inscription 
conformed to the late distinction between Igigi and Anunnaki throughout. The description of En- 
lil as “king of the Igigi” (lugal ‘nun-gal-e-ne) in an inscription of Kada’man-Turgu (BE 1 63) is 
equally uninformative. The evidence of the following Second Dynasty of Isin is not more helpful, but 
the Erra Epic, which most probably dates from about 900 B.c. (AfO 18 [1957/58] 400), consistently 
and certainly subscribes to the late distinction between the two groups. 

So far as numbers go, 300 Igigi and 600 Anunnaki are found in the bilingual litany, the topogra- 
phy of Babylon and the related line of Eniima Eli¥, as already quoted, and also in the expository text 
KAR 307, quoted below. This view has claim to be considered the orthodox Middle Babylonian view. 
In late royal inscriptions and late copies of literary texts, Igigi is often written ‘i-gi-gi with a plain 
numerical basis: i(4)-gi(8)-gi(8), or 5x(60+60) = 600, and less commonly “gfS-u: 60x10 = 600 
(Kienast, op. cit. p. 142). The same writing “g/$-u also occurs in late texts and copies for “Anunnaki” 
(Kienast p. 143!° and IV R? 33 iii 46: ABRT I 30 26; Ebeling, Handerhebung 28 13; Erra V 3 v.l.). 
Evidently, the concept of 300 above and 600 below began to yield in the first millennium to the more 
balanced idea of 600 above and the same number below. In respect of numbers, Eniima Elis stands 
alone. 

So far as the names go, Eniima Eli¥ is internally quite inconsistent, but this merely reflects its 
composite nature and the diverse uses of these terms over the course of Babylonian history. The main 
exposition of the pantheon in Tablet VI 39—46 uses Anunnaki in the Sumerian and Old Babylonian 
sense, of the major gods of heaven and underworld, and the term Igigi does not appear. Earlier in 
Tablet VI, 20-27, Marduk addresses the Anunnaki, and the Igigi reply. This is a deliberate equation 
of the two terms exactly as in the Old Babylonian Atra-hasis. In I] 121 and V 85-86, both terms occur 
where, in the latter case especially, they seem intended as two separate groups. In the comments on 
Marduk’s sixth name (VI 143-146), not from the author of the Epic, but incorporated by him, the 
“dividing of stations” between the Igigi and Anunnaki is an indisputable example of the late usage. 


The Organization of the Heavenly Bodies 


The organization of the heavens and the earth already dealt with is only one of two schemes 
which the author of the Epic combines. The first one resulted from clearing up the debris of battle 
and supplied the heavenly bodies, the surface of the earth, and the atmospheric phenomena between 
them. The second scheme had the aim of housing the gods and of supplying the widest possible 
cosmic setting in which the city Babylon could be founded. This scheme is based on the cosmic lo- 
cations of Anu, Enlil, and Ea as the three main levels of the universe, and it is introduced in Tablet 
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IV after the splitting of Tiamat’s body. The lowest level of the three was of course Ea’s, and the Apsii 
had been there all the time and served as the model for the other two levels. Anu’s level at the top 
is represented as the upper half of Tiamat’s body: at this point, the author is making a join of the 
two schemes. Both heaven, as Anu’s abode, and ESarra, which Marduk made for Enlil, are trimmed 
to match the Apsd, and the last two lines of Tablet IV state the result as a three-decker universe. 
When Marduk announces his plan to build Babylon in Tablet V, its location is stated in terms of this 
tripartite division of the universe. While the generalities are clear, the terminology has given much 
trouble in the past and needs careful study. The word aSratu in IV 141 and V 121 must be a fem. sing., 
as the suffix -Sd in the latter case proves. The former line offers a parallelism which suggests that in 
some way it indicates heaven, and this makes excellent sense in Tablet V. There is a word asru = 
Samat in VII 135 and both Commentaries, and apparently it is a fem. form of that. An incantation 
quoted below (p. 505) mentions clay taken from the aSratu of the Apsi. According to Babylonian 
conceptions, clay forms the roof of the Apsd, being that into which one digs down from the surface of 
the earth. It is therefore to the Apsii what the heavens are to the universe. The second difficult word 
is eSgallu in IV 144-45. Literally “big house,” it is used for the underworld in two lexical texts cited 
sub voce in CAD. Since the author never equipped his universe with an underworld, he allows some 
interchange in terms for Apsti and underworld, as when in V 125 the underworld gods are invited to 
come up from the Apsi. Thus, eSgallu refers to the Apsi, used in IV 143—44 for elegant variation. A 
comparison of IV 145 with V 119-21 leaves no doubt on this point. Finally, ESarra has been the big- 
gest puzzle. The ancient commentator took it up at its first occurrence (IV 144): “the house which, 
as a replica (meh|[ret) [of the Apsi] is set [ . . ] the earth.” Only two alternatives exist for the second 
missing word, “on” or “above.” The chiastic order of the couplet IV 145-46 shows that E8arra was 
the abode of Enlil, located between those of Anu above and Ea beneath. Tablet V 119-21 confirms 
this general location and adds the detail that Marduk’s own abode, Babylon, was to be likewise above 
the Apsii, below the heavens, and mehret (“a replica of”? or “opposite”?) ESarra. Since these lines are 
locating the future Babylon, “opposite” is clearly correct, though the other sense occurs elsewhere in 
the Epic. But “opposite” in which sense? ESarra was the name of the Enlil temple in Nippur, and Nip- 
pur and Babylon could perhaps be conceived as opposite. But this is excluded by the further occur- 
rence in Tablet VI 66, where Marduk is seated in Esagil and looks up at its pinnacles Sursi¥ eSarra, “to- 
ward the base of ESarra.” Thus, ESarra is above Esagil and is a lower heaven, Anu’s being the higher. 

Confirmation of this interpretation comes from the only other account of the levels of the Baby- 
lonian universe. It is incorporated in one of the Late Syncretistic Texts, KAR 307 obv. 30ff., and one 
of the sources used in its compilation survives intact in another late compilation, AfO 19 (1959/60) 
pl. XXXIII iv 20-22. These two texts are distinguished here as A and B: 


A samit® elati® "4lu-lu-da-ni-tti Sa “a-nim 
B [Samii] elitum™™ ™4lu-lu-da-ni-tum 84 

A 5 pls 4-gi-gi ina hib-bi v-3[e-sib] 
A sami" qabliti "*+sag-gil-mut Sa “i-gi-gi 
B 


da-nim 


[Samit“] qablaitum™” ™4sag-gil-mut 84 “Cgi-gi 
g-gl gi-g 


A be-lum ina libbi paramahhi i-na lib-"bi’* i-na parak uqnit 
u-Sib ®bu-si-<in) °4el-me-&i ina libbi i-nam-mir 
Samii" Saplatims ™4aS-pu-u Sa <kakkabani™> 


> 
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B Sami Saplatum™™ ™as-pi-u 4 kakkabani™® 
A mully-ma-si Sa ilani™® ina mubhi e-sir 
ina dan|nat(ka]la-ga) ersetim” eliti zi-qi-qu améliitu(nam-1lU-ujg-lu) ina libbi v-Sar-bi-is 
ina dannjat(-ga) ersetim™ [qabl]itu™ 4ea(dis) abi-s% ina libbi v-Se-sib [ . . . | x si-hu ul w-mas-Si 
ina dannat ersetim]"” Saplitu nér(ge8?u) “a-nun-na-ki’ [ina] lib-bi e-sir [... ] bux x [... ] 
Sd 4aS-pu-u 


ram | 
ef 
A | 


The upper heavens are luludanitu-stone, of An, 
he [settled] the 300 Igigi therein. 
The middle heavens are saggilmut-stone, of the Igigi, 
Bél sat therein on the lofty dais in the chamber of lapis lazuli, 
he lit a wick of elmeSu-stone. 
The lower heavens are jasper, of the stars, 
he drew the constellations of the gods thereon. 
[On the base] of the upper earth he made frail humanity to lie down. 
[On the base] of the middle earth he settled his father Ea[...] . he did not distinguish . . 
[On the base] of the lower [earth] he confined the 600 Anunnaki[...]..[... ] of jasper. 


The basic scheme here is of three heavens and three earths (“earth” in Babylonian also means “un- 
derworld”). The three heavens in A combine two separate traditions, the first of which appears inde- 
pendently in B. This names the different precious stones of which the three tiers were composed and 
incidentally parallels Eniima EliS V 119, which states that the Apsi was made of such a stone (see the 
note ad loc.). The occupants of the three heavens in the two traditions are: 


Anu The 300 Igigi 
The Igigi Bal 
The Stars The Constellations 


Basically, these differ from Eniima Elif only in terminology. It calls the highest level simply “heaven”, 
the middle level “ESarra”, and the level of the stars is described but has particular designation. Only 
one tradition for the three “earths” is given, and their occupants are: 


Mankind 
Ea (i.e., the Apsai) 
The Anunnaki (i.e., the underworld) 


This tradition which offers all six cosmic levels can be compared with Enima Elis. It appears that 
both rest on a common foundation which can be reconstructed as follows: Anu, Enlil, Stars, Earth 
(in our sense), Apsii, Underworld. 

That Anu belonged to the highest heaven is in no doubt. Enima Elis and the briefer syncretistic 
tradition directly so affirm. The other syncretistic tradition probably included Anu in the 300 Igigi, 
for reasons which will appear below. The “heavens of Anu” are often mentioned in religious texts, 
and Gilgame§ XI 115 proves that it was the highest, because at the time of the flood the gods in terror 
“ascended to the heavens of Anu.” Enlil’s abode in a lower heaven is plainly taught by Bit Méseri II 


43-44 (AfO 14 [1941/44] 142): 
Samé® Xa-lal-ti-Si-nu Su-ut “a-nim su-ut “en-lil Xu-ut “é-a 


The three heavens, of Anu, of Enlil, of Ea. 
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If Anu’s is on top, Enlil’s cannot but be lower. Our interpretation similarly makes ESarra in Eniima 
Elis a lower heaven for Enlil. The fuller syncretistic tradition assigns Marduk to the middle heaven, 
replacing of course Enlil. The Epic and both syncretistic traditions put the stars on the third level. It 
is uncertain if Bit Méseri intended the lowest heaven in its literal sense to be Ea’s, or if by an exten- 
sion of meaning the Apsti is the “heaven” of Ea. It may be relevant that the ENGUR sign, which 
normally refers to the Apsi, is explained as “heaven” in lists with the pronunciation zi-ku-um (II R 
50 27 cd) and ‘zi-ku'-mu (MSL XIV 215, 236). There is a little confusion at the bottom of the 
reconstructed prototype because Eniima Eli¥, as already explained, has no underworld and the gods 
who should dwell there are most commonly assigned to the Apsii, but a few times, apparently by in- 
advertence, the term “underworld” (ersetu) is used. There are, indeed, other evidences of the abode of 
the shades and of subterranean cosmic waters being mixed up in Mesopotamian thinking, but if one 
clearly distinguishes between them and asks which comes above and which beneath the other, the 
only possible answer is that the Apsii is on top, since springs of water were conceived to be supplied 
from the Apsti. While, then, the syncretistic tradition on this point stands alone, there is no reason 
to suspect that it was aberrant. 

This organization of the cosmos which we have just reconstructed must have been current in 
Babylon at the end of the second millennium, and it is instructive to note how the two derived 
forms of it express Marduk’s supremacy. The syncretistic tradition, probably later than Enima Eli, 
excludes both Anu and Enlil from mention, though the former may conceivably be included in the 
300 Igigi. Marduk is put in Enlil’s place, even though this is only in the second heaven. Ea is kept 
in the Apsi, but, contrary to Enima Elix, his position there was assigned to him by Marduk. The 
Epic rather strangely keeps Anu, Enlil, and Ea just where they were in tradition. Marduk’s position 
is on earth in Esagil, and this is probably the author’s most shocking innovation. Quite generally in 
ancient Mesopotamian religion, the gods were conceived to have an other-wordly home, above or 
beneath the world of men, and their occupation of temples on the earth did not affect this in any way. 
The Israelite parallel of Yahweh, who lived in the heavens yet set his name in Jerusalem, is fully valid 
for Babylonian religion. Yet the scheme of Eniima Eli gives Marduk no other home than Esagil. He 
resided there, at the central point of the whole universe, to which from time to time the gods from 
above and below would assemble. This conception gave to the city of Babylon a prestige which no 
other city could then match. Thus, the whole purpose of the author in describing the various parts 
of the universe is to lead up to Babylon, though the scheme copies Enlil and Nippur of earlier times. 

Just as the heavens (of Anu) and ESarra were trimmed to match the Apsii in Marduk’s work at 
the end of Tablet IV, so when the gods built Esagil for their master, it too was patterned on the Apsti 
(VI 62). This doctrine became officially accepted for the royal inscriptions of the Sargonids of As- 
syria and the Late Babylonian kings, with, however, two qualifications. Just as Nabd had by this time 
attained equality with his father, his city and temple, Borsippa and Ezida, shared the cosmic status 
of Babylon; and with the decline of Enlil in the face of the rising power of Marduk and Naba, E8arra 
became just a synonym for heaven in general. The following passages show the position: 


ubdr-sipa’ a-na S4-ma-mi ki-i ma-si[I] How Borsippa is like the heavens, 
Sin-na-at $4 é-Sdr-ra S4-qu-ui é-zi-da Lofty Ezida is the double of ESarra. 
ZA 53 (1959) 237 1-2 
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ma-at-lat aps? tam-Sil é-Sdr-ra 
mé-eh-ret Su-bat é-a_ — tam-Xil ™ika(dil-gan) 
Borger, Asarhaddon p. 21, Ep. 26 A; cf. AnBib 12 (1959) 265 


(Esagil) a reflection of the Apsi, the likeness of Iki. 


The parallelism here is very revealing, though one may doubt whether the star Ika and ESarra are 
fully synonymous. In astrology, Ika is the heavenly Babylon. A prayer addressed to Esagil during the 
New Year rites of Late Babylonian times begins: 


milk é-sag-il tam-sil Samé u ersetim 


Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc. 136 274 
Ikt-Esagil, the likeness of heaven and underworld. 


Other passages of the royal inscriptions give the counterparts separately. Etemenanki is “a replica of 
ESarra” (gaba-ri é-Sdr-ra: VAB IV 62 iii 19 = WVDOG 59 [1967] 43 iii 28) according to Nabopolas- 
sar, and Esagil “a replica of the Apsd” (gaba-ri ap-se(-e): VAB VII 300 10; AfO 13 [1940] 205 14), 
according to Ashurbanipal. Thus, in late times the doctrine of Enima Eli¥ has been both accepted 
and modified. Tintir offers these two items together: Esagil is gaba-ri zu-ab, and Etemenanki gaba- 
ri é-S8ar-ra: IV 1-2. 


Babylon as the First City» 


The concept of Babylon as the first city arose quite naturally in the Cassite period. There was a 
tradition of first cities among the Sumerians, but, consonant with their greater tolerance, a list of five 
is given in the Sumerian prototype of the Atra-hasis Epic and in some copies of the Sumerian King 
List. Eridu heads the list, followed by Badtibira, Larak, Sippar, and Shuruppak. A reflection of this 
tradition is seen in the use of the title uru ul = Gl sati, “primeval city,” which is used of Sippar in the 
43rd year name of Hammurabi (ed. Horsnell, Year-Names), in an inscription of Samsu-iluna (RIME 
4 p. 376 8-9); the Erra Epic IV 50; and in a religious text of uncertain date (KAR 109 obv. 9). This 
same title is used of Babylon by one of the Kurigalzus (RA 29 [1932] 98 4). Babylon had taken over 
the tradition that previously belonged to Eridu. This is certain because even the name Eridu is used 
for Babylon. The clearest evidence is contained in the series Erim-huS V 25: eriy-duyg = ba-bi-il-v 
(MSL XVII 68). When Nebuchadnezzar I calls himself “regent of Eridu” (Sakkanak eri,-du, 9: BBSt 
p. 31 3), he means of course Babylon. Similarly, in a catalogue of texts and authors two members of 
one of the best known scribal families of Babylon are described as “scholar of Eridu” (“um-me-a 
eriy-dujy: JCS 16 [1962] 67 VII 2, 4). Already in 1911, Pinches had made this deduction from the 
use of NUN for Babylon (PSBA 33 [1911] 161 and 35 [1913] 154), and no doubt the use of Eridu 
in late colophons, as in “original of Eridu” (gaba-ri eri,-du,)“': TDP pl. XXXIX), is to be explained 
in the same way. Finally, a creation myth juxtaposes Eridu and Esagil, a fact which has caused un- 
necessary difficulties (see p. 367). 


15. For further literature on this general topic, see TCS 3 p. 58, note on 41; W. W. Hallo, JCS 23 (1971) 57-67; 
BTT pp. 251-53. 
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Other expressions of the supremacy of the city Babylon circulated in ancient Mesopotamia but 
were not taken up in the Epic. What was called the Weidner Chronicle, but is now known to be a lit- 
erary composition in the form of a letter from one king to another, is relevant. See the latest edition 
in J. J. Glassner, Mesopotamian Chronicles (Atlanta, 2004) pp. 263-68. The damaged opening refers 
to a temple (presumably Esagil) and Babylon at the beginning of history, with, of course, Marduk in 
charge, though Anu and Enlil still appear to have overall control. Similarly, the topography of Baby- 
lon includes, as one of its titles, “creation of Enlil” ({n]am-mud [G]UD” = bi-nu-tu 4en-lil: Tintir I 
42).'© The antiquity of the idea that Enlil had some connection with Babylon is proved by the names 
of the two city walls of Babylon, the inner being Imgur-Enlil, the outer Német-Enlil (Tintir V 57-58 
and BTT pp. 343-51). The two names are first attested only in Late Assyrian times, but part of one 
survives from the Second Isin Dynasty (dir im-gur-[ (BE 1 148 II [cont.] 7), and such names are likely 
to be of great antiquity. If they were late inventions the name of Enlil would not have been chosen. 
Still more remarkable is a passage in a hymn of praise to the city of Babylon: 


6 nibru™ uru ¢en-Iil-14 ni-ip-pu-ru al “enlil(BE) 
tin-tir’' 8a-ge-ttim-ke, ba-bi-lu bi-bil lib-bi-Suv 
8 nibru® tin-tir' ni-ip-pu-ru ba-bi-lu 
umu8-bi dili-am te-em-Su-nu istén-ma 
W. G. Lambert in M. de J. Ellis (ed.), Nippur at the Centennial (Philadelphia, 
1992), p. 123 


Nippur is the city of Enlil, Babylon is his delight, 
Nippur and Babylon are as one. 


This spirit of co-existence is far from the sophisticated polemic of Enima EliS, whose author could 
have looked on it only with disgust. The existence of such ideas in his time may explain one curi- 
ous phenomenon. Despite the importance he placed on the centrality of Babylon, a whole class of 
terms expressing the idea is lacking from the Epic. The topography, for example, has “bond of the 
lands” (dim-kur-kur-ra‘ = ri-kis ma-ta-a-ta : Tintir 151) and “bond of the heavens” (sa-an-na*i = 
mar-kds Samé*: ibid. I 6). Such terms originally belonged to Nippur and were connected—rightly or 
wrongly—with the myth according to which Nippur was the last point at which heaven and earth 
were joined. The lack of such expressions from the Epic, when they would have suited it so appo- 
sitely, suggests that the author consciously avoided them as associated with the hated Nippur. He was 
following the traditions of Eridu. 

The cosmic centrality of Babylon is asserted in a letter from a Babylonian official to an Assyrian 
counterpart about the imminent arrival of the king of Assyria (Esarhaddon’) in Babylon: 


ki-i $4 a-na ka-dingir-ra™ i-ter-ba qabla 84 kur-kur ik-ta-ba-as 
ABL 588 obv. 10-12 


When he has entered Babylon he will have trodden on the centre of the lands. 


16. Collated. The reading of GUD as har is also attested in Ea and Aa, see MSL XIV 360 130-31 and 380 13-15. 
However, the citation of “nin-EZENxGUD is whimsical, when it is to be read Nin-gublaga, and the gloss bahar, though 
it fits Enlil, might be nothing but an attempt to explain the otherwise unknown GUD as a name of Enlil. 


The Conflicts 


Two conflicts are recounted in Eniima Elis. The first, in Tablet I, is between Ea and Apsd; the 
second, in Tablet IV, is between Marduk and Tiamat. Their backgrounds are immensely complicated. 
The related material is of two types: (1) written myths and allusions, and (2) iconographic material. 
The latter consists of both surviving representations and textual references to images and similar 
things which have since disappeared. Visual representations of mythical creatures and scenes need 
not have been entirely secondary to myths in narrative form. A relief, for example, could have influ- 
enced the compiler of a mythological narrative, though evidence is not likely ever to survive. The 
general picture of conflict myths in ancient Mesopotamia is of a mass of data. Different traditions 
and varying forms of the same tradition are constantly merging and separating. At one moment, a 
group of unrelated items coalesce into a concrete scheme, then an individual item has attention and 
the others are forgotten. Some will appear in other groupings and may in the process change their 
identity while keeping their names. The basic mythological themes will appear at different times and 
places in a quite different garb. The dangers of such study are very obvious. One may insist on a rigor- 
ous fragmentation except where specific evidence compels the acknowledgement of a connection, or 
one may operate with such vague “themes” that everything becomes a manifestation of them. 

The treatment of the topic here will be to present first the evidence for three groups of mythologi- 
cal conflicts: Ninurta’s victories, conflicts in expository texts and groups of defeated gods. The first are 
acts of valour alone, while the second and third are concerned with succession: battles among gods 
resulting in new dynasts. After this background material has been presented, the individual powers 
and groups who participate in the conflicts in Enima Eli¥ will be dealt with in turn. 


Ninurta’s Victories 


Ningirsu, war-god of the Sumerian Lagash, of whom another form under the name Ninurta was 
worshipped in Nippur, was the character around whom myths similar to the major conflict in Eniima 
Eli¥ clustered. ! When Gudea rebuilt this god’s temple, it was adorned with visual reminders of these 
feats. They occurred at seven points in the building; in three cases, one creature was portrayed; in the 
other four cases, two things were represented: 


1. This subject has been treated previously by B. Meissner, OLZ 1908 184; B. Landsberger, Fauna 91 and WZKM 57 
(1961) 11-13; and E. Reiner, RA 51 (1957) 107-10. 
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XXV 25 ur-sag Sego-sag-a8 sag-ar-bi 
ur-sag-imin-am? 
xxvi 2 uSum gi8immar-bi 
4 sag-alim-ma 
7 ur-mah 


10 ku-li-an-na urudu-bi 
13. ma-gi,-lum gud-alim-bi-da 


XXV 25. The warrior, the Six-headed Ram™), and . .(2) 
28 The Seven-headed Lion‘? 
Xxvi 2 The Dragon“) and the Palm®? 
4 The head of the Bison 
7 The Lion“ 
10 The Dragonfly and Copper”? 
13. The Magilum-boat“!®) and the “Mighty Bull”“) 
Gudea, Cylinder A (RIME 3/1 pp. 68-88) 


The obvious conclusion from the grouping is that seven different feats are being celebrated in visual 
form. The last one is quite clear. From later evidence (see below), it is known that the gud-alim/ 
kusarikku was a sea monster. Thus, the magilum-boat is altogether in place: no doubt, Ninurta fought 
the battle from the boat. The first and sixth feats are more difficult, since the story is unknown. It 
is possible that the Dragonfly and Copper were companions in arms against Ninurta. Six out of the 
seven feats involve monstrous animals, and the Dragonfly may have been monstrous also. They are 
summed up at the end as “Dead Warriors”: ur-sag ug,-ga (xxvi 15). 

Two Ninurta myths known from Old Babylonian Sumerian copies and later bilingual editions are 
the next witnesses to these victories: Lugal-e and An-gim. The former tells how Ninurta was asked, 
“Ninurta, recite the names of your dead warriors”: “nin-urta ur-sag ugs-ga-za mu-bi hé-pa-de 


(ed. J. J. A. van Dijk, LUGAL UD ME-LAM-bi NIR-GAL [Leiden, 1983] 128-33). The names fol- 


low as a simple list: 


(1) kuli-an-na The Dragonfly“) 
(2) usum The Dragon 
(3) nig-babbar-ra Gypsum 
(4) urudu nig-kala-ga Copper”? 
(5)  ur-sag Segy-sag-aS The Warrior, the Six-headed Ram"? 
(6) méa-gi,-lum The Magilum-boat") 
(7) en“saman an-na The lord Saman, <son> of An 
(8) gud-alim The “Mighty Bull”) 
(9)  lugal **giimmar The Lord Palm®? 
(10) mugen 4im-dugud™*" The Anzii bird 
(11) mu&-sag-imin The Seven-headed Snake”) 


In An-gim, replicas of the defeated creatures were attached to Ninurta’s war chariot, and one line of 
the text is devoted to each: 


2. An offering of eight sheep to this deity is recorded on a tablet from Susa: 8 udu-sfskur (cf. MSL VIII/1 20 149) 
dur-sag-imin: MDP 23 (1932) 305 14. 
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(1) am-dib-dib-ba-a-ni The Bulls, which he “bound” 
... | Saik-emu-ni 
(2)  ab-dib-a-ni The Cow, which he “bound” 
... | Saik-emu-ni 
(3) Segy-sag-a8 (5) The Six-headed Ram"? 
[Seg,-sa] g-a8 
(4) uSum ur-sag? (2) The Dragon, the warrior 
... qu/qar]-ra-du 
(5) ma-gi-lum (6) The Magilum-boat!” 
méa-gi-lum 
(6) gud-alim-ma (8) The “Mighty Bull?() 
ku-sa-rik-ku 
(7) ku-li-an-na (1) The Dragonfly‘ 
ku-lil-ta 
(8) — im-babbar (3) Gypsum 
gas-sa 
(9) urudu nig-kala-ga (4) Mighty Copper"? 
e-ra-a dan-na 
(10) muSen 4im-dugud™*" (10) The Anzi bird 
is-su-r[u an-zu-ti] 
(11) mu’-sag-imin (11) The Seven-headed Snake”) 


Ed. J. S. Cooper, AnOr 52 lines 52-62 
Later in this epic these creatures are referred to collectively: 


ur-sag dab-dab-mu gud du,-du,-gim saman ha-ma-Sub 
UR.SAG™S Sa ak-mu-u ki-ma alpi mu-tak-pi Sim-man-ni lit-[ta-ad-du-u] 
Op. cit. line 158 


Let my Bound Warriors have nose-ropes attached, like goring oxen. 


The lists of the two epics have substantial changes as compared with the Cylinder of Gudea. The 
first is that no grouping occurs. For example, the magilum-boat and the “Mighty Bull” are separated 
in Lugal-e, and in An-gim each one of the list is treated as a separate item. This seems to suggest that 
they were no longer understood as in the time of Gudea, and that even the magilum-boat was treated 
as a Dead Warrior. Alongside Gypsum and Copper, this is nothing bizarre. The second major differ- 
ence is the omissions and additions as compared with Gudea’s list, and even the two epics disagree 
among themselves. The addition of Anzii is interesting. Yet the two epics have one thing in common: 
each list has eleven “warriors,” a significant number, as will be shown later. In Lugal-e, they are called 
“Dead Warriors,” but “Bound Warriors” in An-gim. However, this difference is more apparent than 
real (see the note on Enima Eli§ I 118). 

Ninurta continued to multiply victories. Lugal-e itself records his defeat of the Asakku demon, 
who was aided by an army of plants and stones. This defeat led to a further battle, with water which 


3. This monster turns up as one of the “Seven counsellors of Ningirsu” ([7 gu,]-dub ‘nin-gir-su-[ke,] in An = 
Anum V 100: ‘uSum-ur-sag-kur-ra-dib-dib-bé (CT 25 2 11 = RA 17 [1920] 184, Rm 930 3) “The dragon, the 
warrior who was ‘bound’ on the mountain.” This adds the details of place of defeat, which is the same as that for Gypsum 
(kur = Sada) and similar to that where the Six-headed Ram was killed (hur-sag = Sadi) in IV R? 30, quoted below. 
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threatened to overwhelm the land. Ninurta, victorious again, held it back. Allusions are found in two 
Emesal litanies to Ninurta, edited in CLAM, pp. 440-55 and 457-67. The first refers very generally 
to achievements in the abyss (idim = naqbu), sea (a-ab-ba = ta-a-am-tum) and underworld (ki = 
ersetum), then more specifically alludes to the defeat of the stones and plants (p. 442 36-38, p. 459 
36-38; cf. J. van Dijk, SGL II 46, note on 23). Strangely, there is no mention of the Asakku demon. 
Seeing that in Lugal-e the stones and plants are only the accompanying host, this silence is very elo- 
quent. Probably, Lugal-e has a combined version in which two originally separate battles are merged, 
while the litany knew of one only. After some lines of rather inexplicit character, p. 442 44-46 = 
p. 460 44-46 take up three specific items: 


Segy-sag-a8 hur-sag-g4 mu-un-ug, 
Su-ma ina Sa-di-i ta-na-ar tuS-mit 
im-babbar kur-ra me-ri-sig-ga dug,-ga-na:ni 
gas-sa ina Sd-di-i i-mi-su : te-mes 
[ktiu]'s a-nim-ma me-ri pap-dug,-ga-na:ni 
ku-Sd-a ina la-i-ri-a-ni te-ti-qu : 'i'-[ti-q]u 
He slew the Six-headed Ram in the mountain, 
He crushed Gypsum in the mountain, 
He trampled the Shark in deep water. 


The first two of these have been met before, but the Shark is new. The first litany speaks of Ninurta 
as “the binder of the Anzii bird”: muSen 4im-dugud™*" im-ma-ni-in-dib-bé-en = ka-mi is-su- 
ri an-zi-i (p. 444 79). A Nabi litany that depends on Ninurta texts offers even more allusions of this 
kind: 


11 an-ra a mu-ni-ib-giy-a-ni 
e-lif mi-la ip-ru-su 

12 Sam-an-ki-ra buru,, mu-ni-in-sud-a-ni 
it-ti 4é-a e-bu-ru vi-ta-ab-bu-v 

13 *8ha-lu-tib har-ra-na nam mi-ni-in-ku,-da-a-ni 
hu-lu-up-pa ina har-ra-nu ik-ki-su : dup-ra-nu iz-zu-ru 

14 mugen “im-dugud™*" sa bi-in-lah,-a-ni 
is-su-ru an-za-a (tablet: an-IA-a) ina Se-e-tti i-bi-lu, 

15 en mé-aur-ra sag ni-dub-a-ni 
be-lu ina ta-ha-zi nak-ri tk-mu-ru 

16 mu’-sag-imin-na mu-un-ug.-ga-a-ni 
se-er-ru si-ba gag-qa-da-su i-na-ru 

17 im-babbar kur-ra me-ri kin dug,-ga-a-ni 
gas-sa ina Sadi' i-mi-su 

18 kus a-nim-ma me-ri pap-dug,-ga-a-ni 
ku-Sd-a ina la-i-ra-ni i-te-et-ti-iq 


H. Goedicke (ed.), Near Eastern Studies in Honor of William FE. Albright, 
(Baltimore, 1971), p. 344 


11 Who held back the flood upstream, 
12 Who, with Ea, flooded the harvest, 
13 Who cursed the juniper tree on the road, 
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Who caught the Anzi-bird in a net, 

The lord who defeated his enemies in battle, 
Who killed the Seven-headed Snake. 

Who crushed Gypsum in the mountain, 

Who trampled on the Shark in deep water . . . 


lugal-mu kur-ra dug-sakar-gim Se)5(KAxSID) mu-un-da-ab-gi,-[gi,] 

be-lu, 8a S4-da-a ki-ma kar-pa-tum Sd-har-ra-ti tu-Sd-aS-ga-mu : tu-he-ep-pu-"ti" 
ur-sag ‘mu-zé-eb-ba-sa,-a kur-ra sig-ma8-a-gim mu-un-da-peS,-pes; 

gar-ra-du “na-bi-um sa S4-da-a ki-ma Sd-rat bu-lim tu-nap-pi-s 
Wid-di-ki-Sar-ra kur-ra sig-ma8-a-gim mu-un-da-peS,-pes; 
lugal-mu kur-ra gi-min-[t]ab-ba-gim a8 mu-un-da-bad-DU 

be-lu, 8d Sd-da-a ki-ma qa-an Sun-na-a e-di-i§ tu-na-as-su-vi 

Op. cit., p. 345, reverse 


My lord, you who made the mountain‘ rumble like a. . . pot, 

You the warrior Nabi, who carded the mountain like animals’ hair, 
SiddukiXarra, you who carded the mountain like animals’ hair, 

My lord, you who separated the mountain like a double reed . . . 


Akkadian sources for some of these feats are also preserved. The prologue to the Anzti Epic makes 


the following allusions: 


10 
11 
12 


gal-lu-v Sam-rw-ti la a-ni-hu ti-ba-sui pal-hu 

Si-ma-a 84 gas-ri ta-nit-ti dan-nu-ti-Sui 

Sd ina ek-du-ti-8v ik-mu-u ik-su-u Siknat(gar)” ab-ni 
"ka-Sid’ mu-up-par-S4 an-za-a ina ®Skakki-su 

na--ir ku-sa-vik-ka ina qi-rib a-ab-ba 


JCS 31 (1979) 78 


The fierce demons fear his tireless onslaught, 

Hear the praise of the strength of the mighty one, 

Who in his flerceness bound and tied the creatures of stone, 
Who conquered the flying Anzii with his weapon, 

Who killed the “Mighty Bull” in the sea. 


Line 12 informs us in a most welcome manner that the “Mighty Bull” was dealt with in the sea. 
A fragment containing part of the beginning of a hymn to Ninurta makes similar allusions: 


NNR WN Re 


[gil8-ru gar-du tam-si-[il . . . 
“a'-na ma--di§ be-lut-su[... 
tu-kul-ti €-Sdr-ra[... 

a-sak-ku Sarru-su[... 

tam-tum ser-ra-at be-lu-tux[... 
par-si é-kur Sar-ra-qa-ni-i[S . . . 


4. Allusions to battles with mountains occur elsewhere: ka-Sid hur-sa-a-nu ka-li-Si-nu (of Lugalbanda alias Ninurta, 
Or. NS 36 [1967] 126 174); sig,;-kur-kur-ra = mu-sap-pi-ih Sd-di-i [of Ninurta ?] BA V [1906] 708 5 = 7). Also 
monsters are said to be defeated on the mountain (see p. 204 n. 3 above). The names of several minions of Ninurta in 
An = Anum V 98-103 are full of mountain mythology. Note also the deity named “kur-fb-ba/kur-ra-ib-ba/kur-rib- 
ba “the one who was angry with (or, on) the mountain.” These few examples could be multiplied from Sumerian texts. 
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u-ri-in-nu lem-nu[... 
ta-nit-tu a-na ra-ma-n|i-su . . . 
ri-gim-Su kimaa-x|[... 
[Sa]m-ru a[b-... 


mes 


xm y [.. 


ao 
me OO On 


Sm 1875, Pl. 43, cf. B. Landsberger, WZKM 57 (1961) 104° 


The mighty, the warrior, the equal [ of . . . 
To a superlative degree his lordship [.. . 
The support of E8arra [.. . 

The kingship of the Asakku-demon [. .. 
The Sea, the reins of lordship. [... 

The symbols of Ekur like a thief [... 

The evil eagle [... 

Praise for himself [.. . 

His voice like. .[... 

The fierce (?).[... 


ODO MmAnNW NB WNP 


— 


The references to the story of Lugal-e in |. 4 and to the Anzii Epic in Il. 6-7 are clear, but the lack 
of parallels for I. 5 renders its incomplete state all the more unfortunate. If the construction is simi- 
lar to that of the previous list, it appears that “Sea” is a casus pendens, and probably the rest of the 
line stated that Ninurta wrested the reins of power from the Sea, as certainly it must have said that 
he wrested kingship from the Asakku demon. “Concubine” and “enemy” are also theoretically pos- 
sible translations of serrat, but hardly preferable to “reins.” The beginning of an incantation is also 
relevant: 


én “nin-urta bélu aaréd(sag-kal) &kur 


dan-dan-nu Sur-bu-ti git-ma-lu si-i-ru 
[ x x (x) ] an-vi-ti-x[/AD[... 
da-ik a’-sak-ki mu-[... 
Sm 1250, K 5313, 79-7-8, 219 (ka-bur,-dib-bi-da) [Iraq 72 (2010) 84] 


Ninurta lord, foremost in Ekur, 
Very strong, great, superb, exalted, 
[Who....] Anza..[... 

Who killed Asakku, who [... 


The Gula Hymn of Bullutsa-rabi (Or. NS 36 [1967] 116ff.) in the epithets of the various hyposta- 
ses of Gula’s spouse, among whom Ninurta is the most prominent, offers the following: “who split 
stones” (pa-si-du abni™*, 30); “crusher of stones” (da-?-i-i¥ abni™®, 100); “the mountain that trampled 
the Sea” (Sadii" ra-hi-is tam-tim, 149); “who overthrew the strong stones, all that there were” (sa-pi-in 
abni™ dan-nu-tu ma-la ba-Su-, 175). 


Mythological Conflicts in Expository Texts 


The pertinent material in expository texts is very diverse, and much of it is quoted under particu- 
lar headings rather than here. However, the allusions in three texts have a certain similarity, and it 
is appropriate to offer them here. The texts are: 
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(a) CT 15 44 obv. (MMEW pp. 120-23): the interpretation of a royal ritual. 

(b) LKA 71 and Sumer 13 (1961) 117 ([MMEW pp. 116-19], the line-numbering of the latter is fol- 
lowed): text concerning [8tar of Nineveh. 

(c) LKA 73 (MMEW pp. 126-29): hemerology; obverse when side is not specified. 


a 13-14: 


a 19: 
a 25: 
b 14: 
b 16: 
cl: 
c2: 
c5: 


c 6: 


c 22: 


b 18: 
c 13: 
c rev. 17: 


b 3: 
b 15: 


b 17: 
c 22: 


a 16: 


b 22: 


“Binding” 


ilani™® lemnati[™*] an-zu-vi a-sak-ku ina libbi-Si-nu ikammii(1d)" : they “bind” the evil 
gods, Anzii and Asakku, among them. 

da-nim ikmi (14)-Si-ma is-bir-si : he “bound” Anu and broke him. 

Saana “enlil(BE) i-tar-ra-du-8u ikmi (14)-Su : whom they send to Enlil, and he “bound” him. 

asSu(mu) “bel DU-ma Sa-nu-um ik-mu-ti : because Bél went (?) and “bound” Anu. 

it-ti-ku-nu-ma ka-mi “a-n[u-um] : Anu is “bound” with you. 

a8-8ui [i]k-mu-u ‘a-nim : because he (Sarru: the king) “bound” Anu. 

be-lum a-a-b[i|-8v ki-i ik-m[u]-u : when Bél “bound” his enemies. 

da-num “‘sibitti(imin-bi) mari™® Sen-me-Sdr-ra ki-i ikmii(14)“: when Anu “bound” the 
Sibitti, sons of Enme%arra. 

uy-mu “a-num Sarra ikmi(1a)" uy-mu “marituk Sarru ‘anim ikmai(la)" : the day when Anu 


“bound” the king, the day when Marduk the king “bound” Anu. 
be-lum ki ik-m[u]-S% : when Bel bound him. 


d 


Cutting off of Heads 


da-nu-um ina mubhi qaqqadi nak-si i-[ : Anu. [. . .] over the cut-off head. 
be-lum kisad “a-nim ik-ki-su-m[a] : (when) Bél cut the neck of Anu. 


qaqqad-su ik-ki-[su] : he/they cut off his head. 


Dead Bodies 


pagru(adda) sa “istaran : the corpse of [8taran. 


pagar(adda)-s%i ana “a-nun-na-ki ip-qid : he committed his corpse to the Anunnaki. 


Flaying 


wumur-sui ki-i i-ku-su : when he flayed his skin. 
zumur-su i-ku-us : he flayed his skin. 


Burning 


mari™® ‘enlil( BE) 4anum(60) ina girri(gi8-bar) iq-[mu] : Anu burnt the sons of Enlil with 
fire. 


[“]bel ™sipa-zi-an-na igq-mu-ma : Bél burnt Sipazianna. 
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Dismissal to the Underworld 


a 3: ana “a-nun-na-ki ip-qi-d[u] : he/they committed to the Anunnaki. 

b 12: [“b]el {ana} “en-lél a-na ersetim ki-i ip-qi-du : when Bél committed Enlil to the underworld. 
b 15: ana ‘a-nun-na-ki ip-qid : (his corpse) he committed to the Anunnaki. 

b 23: [a-nJa ‘a-nun-na-ki ip-qid-su : he committed him to the Anunnaki. 


It is not possible to be specific about such brief allusions, but in their present form the prominence 
of Marduk shows that they are not earlier than about 1500 B.c. and, more likely, they are of first- 
millennium date. It is not here a case of a deity slaying monsters but of gods slaying each other. These 
are therefore succession myths in which new divine generations come to power and the old are de- 
posed by being sent down to the underworld. The prominence of Anu is interesting in view of the 
small quantity of myth relating to him. 

The only sizeable body of related iconographical material is the large group of Old Akkadian 
cylinder seals showing battles among gods (R. M. Boehmer, Die Entwicklung der Glyptik wéhrend der 
Akkad-Zeit |Berlin, 1965], pp. 166ff., nos. 809-921). These are of course much older than the allu- 
sions just quoted, but a carryover of some of the motifs is possible. The cutting of throats is quite 
clearly depicted on a number of seals, but the also common mountain gods on the seals have no 
reflection, so far as is known, in the expository allusions. 


Groups of Defeated Gods 


So far, the only group of defeated gods mentioned has been the sons of Enme§arra in the exposi- 
tory text, c 5. Ninurta’s victories are grouped as 7 or 11 in Gudea and the two epics respectively, but 
each feat was obviously understood as a separate episode, despite the summing up of the victims as 
“dead warriors” or “bound warriors.” Genuine groups, it seems, were defeated en masse, and whereas 
the victories of Ninurta so far studied are known from sources of the third and second millennia, 
groups of defeated gods are so far attested only in sources either certainly or presumably of late- 
second-millennium or of first-millennium date. The Asakku demon is an interesting case of one be- 
coming a group. His defeat by Ninurta is recounted in Lugal-e, yet none of the three lists of exploits 
includes this one. Since, in addition, the litany refers to the plants and stones but says nothing of 
their alleged commander-in-chief, a suspicion is aroused that this episode was a relatively late addi- 
tion to the Ninurta cycle. A line in Surpu, IV 103, could be taken as evidence that Ennugi, on whom 
see Lambert and Millard, Atra-hasis p. 147 note on 10, was the original victor: 


li-iz-ziz “en-nu-gi bel iki(e) u palgi(pas) a-sak-ku lik-mu 
May Ennugi, lord of ditch and canal, be present and “bind” Asakku. 


That Ennugi should be asked to bind Asakku now is a good hint that he did so in the beginning. 
Generally, however, this victory is Ninurta’s, note also a Bit Méseri passage, AfO 14 (1941/44) 148 
152-53. When everything glorious was ascribed to Marduk, this victory also was transferred to him 
(see Surpu IV 3; K 11586 rev. 5 [AfO 19 (1959/60) 119, now certainly identified as part of Marduk’s 
Address]; the mythological almanac [BM 35407+ iv 27, edition forthcoming from E S. Reynolds]). 
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Expository texts and a ritual attest the pluralization of this demon, in that 7, 8, or 9 demons are 
listed as Asakkus. First, the lists: 


(i) (ii) (iii) 
dlugal-edin-na “lugal-edin-na dlugal-edin-{an}-na 
da-ta-rak dIa-ta-rak da-ta-ra-ak 
dab-gu-la tab-ba-gu-la dab-ba-gu-la 
de-gu “e-qu de-qu 
dmu-tih-ra ahs dmuh-ra 
dku-ti-Su dku-Su-um [*k]u-Su 
dsi-lak-ku dsi-la-ak-ku [ta-njun-ki 
da-nun-ki — [¢x] x 
dy -SES-ki da SES da 

(iv) (v) (vi) 
[“lugal-edin]-na dkue su [“Je-qu 
da-ta-rak dmu-tih-ra dmu-uh-[ra] 
[“ab-ba]-gu-la “sak-kut [“ku-(%1)-Su-(um)] 
[“e]-qu “si-lak-ki dlugal-a-ab-ba 
[*mu-u]h-ra Se-gt [“Jlugal-edin-na 
[*ku-S]u-um “ab-ba-gu-la dsak-[kut] 
[Ssi-lak]-ku dsy-lak [88u]—"lak" 

[4x (x) ] x oe dIa-ta-rak 


The following are the sources and the further information they supply: 

(i) III R 69 no. 3, an expository text. Each name is explained 4-z4g dumu “a-nim (Asakku , son 
of Anu), and the list is summed up as: 9(!) ilani™®S rabati™’s mari™® 4a-ni-[im] (Nine great gods, sons 
of Anu). 

(ii) 2 N-T 194 = UM 55-21-41, col. B 10-16: a tablet composed of such groups. This group had 
identifications offered with each name, the first possibly to be restored '4’-[sag dumu ‘a-nim]; the 
remainder have MI[N], save for the last, where the MIN is lost. After a ruling there is a more formal 
identification of the group: 


d 


Ta-sak-ki[... 
"nab’-nit [ (.) | 4a-nim[(... 
: -lit-"ti’ [4en-me-Sar-va (?)] 


(iii) STT 400 16-23, an expository text. Each name is explained 4a-sak-ku mar ‘a-nim (Asakku, 
son of Anu), and the list is summed up with the numeral “eight.” 
(iv) Expository text K 2892+8397 [BTT pl. 34], 40ff. The names are explained a-sak-ku mar ‘a- 


nim (Asakku, son of Anu), and after a ruling the following further explanation is given: 


47 2. |x keSit-ti Snin-u[rta] ... ]. the conquest* of Ninurta 
48 ... | x Sa Su-bat-su-nu a-hat al[i] ... |. (they) whose dwelling is outside the city 


5. kiSittu “conquest” seems to be a technical term for this mythologem, since Surpu IV 3 describes victory over the 
Asakku in the phrase sakin ki-Sit-ti a-sak-ki “who established the conquest of Asakku.” The obvious way to express this 
would be kasid asakki were not kisittu a fixed term. 
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... ]. prime son of Enlil 
... |. ditto 


49 ... | x dumu-sag “en-lil-la-ke, 
50-51 ...]xki-min 


(v) Expository text PBS X/4 12 iii 6-12 (collated), where each is assigned a location but no fur- 
ther explanation is given. 

(vi) First two lines of public ritual for Babylon found at Kish (OECT XI 47, pp. 23-26). The 
list is summed up in line 3: [8] dani™® rabiti® mari™[S] 4en-me-sar-ra ([Eight] great gods, sons of 
Enme%arra). Line 4 states that these gods “go,” presumably in procession, within Babylon. 

Remains of a seventh list occur in another expository text, KAR 142 i 39-41: [Se-q]u “[k]u-v-[S]u 
...lugal-edin-na“[ ... The summing-up is partly preserved in 42: 7 a-sak-ki m[ar 4a-nim] (The 
seven Asakkus, [sons of Anu]). More important is the following list of locations (ii 1-7) explained 
in 8-10: 


7bara™ kur dum’ Seven shrines . . . 
Sa 7 a-sak-ki mar ‘a-nim Of the seven Asakkus, sons of Anu, 
ki-Sit-ti Snin-urta The conquest of Ninurta. 


Quite a number of these Asakku-gods are otherwise known, but not well enough for the basis 
of this grouping to be apparent. Twice they are called “sons of Anu,” but once “sons of Enme§%arra.” 
This hardly proves the identity of the two fathers (see the introduction to EnmeSarra’s Defeat). This 
myth indicates that father and sons were defeated together, but by Marduk not Ninurta. The lists 
of Asakkus are twice described as “Ninurta’s conquest.” The difference between the earlier groups 
of victories and these lists lies not only in the combined operations of the “sons” as compared with 
the individual episodes of the earlier sources but also in the character of those defeated. The earlier 
versions, so far as they are known to us, are of what could be termed “dragon slaying,” but the later 
groups are twice called “great gods,” and Enme%arra is known to have preceded Enlil as supreme 
god. EnmeSarra’s Defeat is the only major myth about him in narrative form, and only the ending is 
preserved. There he has been defeated with his sons, and they are all in prison for their sins. This is 
clearly a succession myth, and the title “great gods” suggests that all the groups of Asakkus must be 
understood in the same way. 

A second set of similar groups is more directly related to Enima Elif as several of its characters 
appear in them: 


(i) (ii) (iii) (iv) 


an-Sdr an-Sdr an-Sdr “be-let-ilim® 

¢ki-Sdr an-gal an-gal “be-let-mati 

an-gal den-me-Sdr-ra den-me-Sdr-ra an-Sdr 
“en-me-Sdr-ra dgin-gi ddumu-zi ¢ki-Sdr 

dap-su-ui dapstt dlugal-duy-ki-ga den-me-Sdr-ra 
tam-tim ddumu-zi dapsti “dumu-zi 
“lugal-du,-kt-ga dTugal-du,-ki-ga dgin-gu “lugal-"du,'-kt-ga 
“dumu-zi u dki-Sar u al-la-tum “a-nu 

dql-la-tum da[L-la-tum] dki-Sar dgin-ga 


d 
d 


MU-uUM-MNU U 


be-li-li 
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(v) (vi) 

dgin-ga ¢dumu-zi da-num 

dmu-um-mu dgin-gu-gu (dgin-gi) den-me-Sdr-ra 

dapsti u dmu-um (¢mu-um-mu) dpap-sukkal (“il-lab-rat) 

al-la-tum dal-la (“NAGAR) an-Sar 
“a-zag an-tum 
dub-na (4ub-nu) dTugal-dug-kii (“lugal-du,-ki-ga) 
dg-la-la den-ki 


napharu(pap) 7 4en- Lil ki-sit-ti (AN.AN.AN™® ki-Sit-tum) 


$4 ma" (inal’™s)-si-nu ina libbi manzi siparri Saknu™ 


In all seven conquered Enlils 
Whose eyes are set on the copper manzit-drum. 


The following are the sources and other details of the lists: 

(i) This is from an expository section in the Bit Mummi ritual (C. B. E Walker and M. Dick, The 
Induction of the Cult Image in Ancient Mesopotamia [SAALT 1; Helsinki, 2001] p. 241 35-36). The 
concluding line of the section reads: an-nu-tim ilani™® $4 ina bit mummi libnati™*-Si-nu Sub™ “these 
are the gods whose bricks are placed in the Bit Mummi.” For the identification of these bricks, see 
p. 215. K 8111+ adds as variants under Apsé and Tiamat: ‘uttu nin-gir-[su]; A 418 adds after Tiamat. 

(ii) This is another expository section contained in a continuation of the text cited under (i): 
Walker and Dick, op. cit., p. 243 41-43. The section gives the list of names alone, but it is preceded 
by a three-line ritual section about 9 bricks, so presumably the bricks are identified with the gods, as 
in (i). 

(iii) BM 36647 rev., middle column 23-28 is a section apparently unrelated to anything else on 
the tablet as preserved. The names as given begin the section, and the following explanation com- 
pletes it: AN ki arki "ki’-is-pu ina bit mummi x x x x-Su-nu i-mah-ha-ru &?! [ x x ] a-na Sip-ri nunke Piss 
“god<s) (?) of the underworld (?); after the offerings to the dead in the Bit Mummi they receive their 
.... (broken) [.. ] for the assignment . (new break)”. 

(iv) and (v) These two lists are given consecutively without break in an unexplained section of 
the expository text RA 41 (1947) 35 24-27, which ends with a line listing five different coloured 
gods. The non-canine part is clearly two lists as set out here, in view of the duplications and the 
copulas. 

(vi) This double list occurs in two places: at the bottom right-hand corner of the diagram on the 
exposition of the drum-skin ritual O 175 (RA 16 [1919] 145) and as the first section of the exposi- 
tory text RA 41 (1947) 31, AO 17626 (collated). The text of the former is used with the variants of 
the latter (in some cases preferable) within brackets. The subscription shows that 7 “eyes” (a kind of 
decoration’) on the manzit-drum (not the one being reskinned) were identified with these 7 deities, 
and each is explained by equation with another deity. The equations are generally clear. Qingu and 
Enme%arra were both defeated in battle, Mummu and Papsukkal were both viziers, etc. The Enki 
mentioned must be the theogonic deity, not the god of Eridu. More important is the description of 
them all as “conquered Enlils,” literally, “Enlils of conquest.”® The variant AN.AN.AN™* of AO 
17626 is no doubt corrupt. Some—Enme%arra, Qingu, Tiamat, Apsi, Mummu—are independently 


6. See above, n. 5 (p. 210). 
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known to have been defeated in theogonic struggles, but the collective description of them as “En- 
lils” is at first glance surprising. 

Some explanation of this plural term can be obtained from following up the sons of Enme%arra.’ 
Lists of the names are available in four sources. (i) An = Anum I 139-46 is a section incorporated 
in the list from a separate source (it is not contained in the forerunner TCL 15 pls. xxvff.); it gives 
the names with a brief Sumerian description of each, followed by the summary “the seven sons of 


EnmeSarra” (imin-am dumu-me§ 4 


en-me-Sdr-ra-ke,). (ii) The same list, with orthographic 
variants, occurs in an expository section of the drum-skin ritual, EK Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc. p. 5 
3ff., but an Akkadian rendering is added. Only the descriptions are really translated; the names are 
equated with others. There is no explanation given of who the seven gods are. (iii) [V R? 23 no. 1 i 
1—5 = Rit. acc. pp. 24f. is the end of the same section from another recension of this ritual, but it has 
a line at the end: “the seven gods, sons of Enmearra, are heaps of flour” (7 ilani™® mar 4EnmeSarra 
zi-dub-dub-bu™®). (iv) The esoteric commentary on the same ritual, O 175 (RA 16 [1919] 145), in 
obv. 10-15 lists the same seven sons with the equated deities of the expository section (the first, 
however, is different), then equates a second deity with each, and finally a short descriptive phrase 
is given, but only the third of these agrees with those of the expository section. The evidence of (i)— 
(iii) is given together; that of (iv) is given separately: 


(i) — (iii) 
(The text of the Sumerian lines is from An = Anum. Variants are from B [Rit. acc. p. 5] and R [IV 
R? 23 no. 1]. The text of the Akkadian lines is from B, with variants from R.) 


“7i-si-mu nibruk-a-Sa-ga-ke, 

dnin-imma 84 qi-rib ni-ip-pui-ru 
“ad,-git-has Seg,-bar-ke, 

Wu-zi-an-na Sd ap-si- 
“Segs-bar-gimy-gim, a-Sa-ba[r-rla-ke, 

en-nu-gi §4-kin(or -qi) eq-li 

Sur-bad-du’ li-s[ukud-d]a-ke, 

dki-sti be-lu Sd-qu-u 
Cur-ba-dt-gtin-giin-nu dumu €-8a-ba-ke, 

dnin-Sar mar é-Sa-ba 
[“ti]m-ma-gara,,-e dumu uru-gibil,-ke, 

Inin-ka-si mar ali e5-¥i 
4é-bar-ra-DU.DU dumu ud-30-k4m ud-na-a 

dnuska mar Se-la-Se-e bu-um-bu-li 


Variants: 1. B:om.-a- 2. B:‘ady-gir-huS-ra-ke, 3. L:-gimy-gim,-me B: Seg,-bar-ra-gim,-gim,-me, 
-mar-ra-ke, 4. L:4ur-bad’*-dumu™ B: “ur-bad-da en-sukud-da-ke, 5. L: “ur-bad-da-gub-gub-bu 
B: dur-bad-gim-gim 6. L: “gub-ba-ga-ra-ra-é B: ‘tim-ma-ga-ra-ra-é, -gibil, la-ke, 7. B:‘a-bar-., 
ud-na-am R: S4-la-Se-e bu-ub-bu-lum 


7. Literature on the Sons of EnmeSarra: Zimmern, ZA 32 (1918/19) 63-69 (less adequate: ZA 23 [1909] 363-66); 
Thureau-Dangin, RA 16 (1919) 147-48; Jean, RA 21 (1924) 93-104; H. and J. Lewy, HUCA 17 (1942/43) 37-41 (the 
proposed identification with the seven apkallus in KAR 298 is unconvincing). III R no. 3 has the last two of a set of “seven 
sons of EnmeSarra,” but they are very damaged. The last one might be “I[a-t]a-rak. In addition to the names, KU x x KU, 
sigs-S% is added to each name. 
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(iv) 

dri-si-mu “ou-la Snin-nibru 

si-at zi “a-nim 
dib-gir-hus “Su-zi-an-na an-tum 

Su-gar-at zi “a-nim 
‘Sego-ra-gim,-gim,-me “en-nu-gi “30 

§a-kin(or -qi) eq-lu 
dur-bad-da ¢ku-st “tu-tu 

¥4 me" elliti™® zu-vi 
dr-bad-gim-gim “nin-Sar “nergal(u.gur) 

il gfr zabar 
doub-ba-ga-ra-ra-é “nin-‘ka’-si “nin-gir-zi-da 

fl kurun-nam 
da-ba-ra-DU.DU “nuska dnin-urta : 430 : 


d. 


na nu-ban-da dingir-gub-ba™® 84 ina igi “da-gan ta ul-di-a 4en-me-Sdr-ra “ur” 
The same text, O 175, in the following section, obv. 16-20, also deals with the same seven gods, 
identifying them with “hands” put in the copper drum, but offers no further light on them. 

Nothing in particular can be said about the first set of seven names. We can only accept them 
as those of the sons of Enmearra.* The second equations, offered by O 175 only, are not more help- 
ful. Reasons for these identifications can be suggested, but as a resulting group of seven they suggest 
nothing. The equations shared by all the sources save An = Anum have something in common: they 
appear (with description) in the household of Enlil in An = Anum I, and the names alone in the 
forerunner, TCL 15 pls. xxvff. (to which the numbers in brackets refer): 


184 (335): Wu-zi-an-na dam ban-da ten-Iil-la-ke, um-me-ga-la 4EN.ZU-na-ke, “minor wife of 
Enlil, wet-nurse of Sin” 

252 (131, 135): ‘nuska sukkal mah ‘en-Ifl-lé-ke, “exalted vizier of Enlil” 

306 (313): ‘nin-imma um-mi-a fen-Iil-lé dub-sar-za-ga é-kur-ra-ke, um-me-ga-la 4EN.ZU-na-ke, 
“scholar of Enlil, zazakku-scribe of Ekur, wet-nurse of Sin” 

318 (324): en-nu-gi gu-za-ld “en-Ifl-la-ke, “chamberlain of Enlil” 

324 (328): ‘ki-sti sanga-mah ‘en-lil-la-ke, “chief priest of Enlil” 

328 (330): dnin-Sar git-l4 é-kur-ra-ke, “butcher of Ekur” 

336 (332): dnin-ka-si (SIM “brewer” 


d 


All these seven also appear in the Ur III offering list TCL 5 6053. The expository text AO 17626 (RA 
41 [1947] 31) has a broken section, on the reverse of which the names EnmeSarra, Nuska, Nin§Sar, 
and Ennugi remain; the total was seven. The tradition of these seven in the god-lists is not immedi- 
ately reconcilable with the implications of the expository texts. In the lists, the seven are scattered 
over a big section, and no one could have guessed that they form a group of seven. The first two are 
specified as female, which is not grammatically impossible with the collective title “sons,” though 
rebel gods, as EnmeSarra’s sons were, would hardly have included divine Amazons. The female char- 
acter of these two and Nin§ar is confirmed by these being three of the seven birth goddesses in Enki 


8. The fragment K 9501 (Pl. 43, ends of lines only) offers in obv. 7: ] nu-zig zi-si-[mu] and in rev. 5: ]-nu a-ba- 
ra-DU.D[U]. It is just possible that the text was an exposition of the seven names. 
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and Ninmah, and the epithets assigned in O 175 and An = Anum to the first two clearly depend on 
knowledge of this tradition. There is, however, one source uncontaminated by speculation which 
lists five (perhaps originally six) of these seven together. It is an incantation fragment: 


. Ip )in-lil “[nin’-ma'-d]a % ¢nu[ska] 
[nin’-Amma’ ‘WSu-zi-an-na 4en-n[u]-gi % dki-s[t] 
Infin-Sa]r “[ni]n-ka-si ilani™® 84 €-[kur] 
ilani™® $4 é-Su-me-Sa, lip-pat-ru-nik-ku : lip-pa-as-r[u-nik-ku] 
K 2096+13246 (cf. ABRT 1 57; ZA 32 [1921] 667) rev. 2-5 


As the copulas show, there are three lists here, but they are alike summed up as “gods of Ekur, gods of 
ESume%a,” which confirms their connection with Nippur. 

Proof that these gods are “the Enlils” comes from some brick inscriptions from Late Assyrian Ur 
(UET I 173-81). Following the example of their first editor, we cite one in full: 


1 4nanna lugal “en-lil-e-ne For Nanna, lord of the Enlils, 
2 lugal-a-ni His lord, 
3 ™EN.ZU-ti-la-bi-dug,-ga Sin-balatsu-iqbi 
4 ¥akkan trim‘-ma Governor of Ur, 
5 waeridu-ga Sustainer of Eridu, 
6 é-dub- gal é-kur-ra Built Edubgal of Ekur, 
7 ki-tu nin-imma-ke, The seat of Ninimma. 
8 mu-na-di 
UET 1181 


The other inscriptions only differ in lines 6 and 7. A variety of houses (they all begin é-) are named 
as either the “seat” (ki-tu8) or “standing place” (ki-gub) of the following deities: 


(ki-tu8) “Su-zi-an-na (175) 
([.. 1) 4en-mu-gi-ke, (182) 
(ki-gub) “ki-st-ke, (176) 
(ki-gub) ‘nin-ka-si-ke, (173) 
(ki-tu8) 4nuska (180) 
(ki-tu8) “en-lfl-lé-key (179) 
(ki-tu8) nam-‘en-lil-ld-a-ni (178) 
(ki-tu8) nam-lugal-la-ni (177) 


Thus, of the seven deities connected with Enlil that are equated with the sons of Enme%arra, only 
Nin§&ar is missing here. In addition, “Enlil,” “his Enlilship,” and “his kingship” appear, the latter two 
of which are not clear. The bricks were mostly found built into the lining of a well in the courtyard 
of the Ningal temple, obviously not their original purpose. Nothing was found which might have 
been the “houses” of the deities named, whether we take the word in its wider sense of an indepen- 
dent structure, or in its narrower sense of a chamber within a building. Gadd therefore makes the 
interesting suggestion that the bricks themselves were the “seats” or “standing places” of the deities 
named; in other words, they are the bricks used to represent gods in rituals such as have been con- 
sidered above. The inclusion of Enlil in the group makes it clear that the seven are referred to in the 
title of Nanna, “lord of the Enlils.” Here there is no mention of EnmeSarra. However, the evidence 
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is very suggestive. One group of gods is called “the seven conquered Enlils.” Another group of seven 
deities equated with the sons of Enme%arra are also called “the Enlils.” According to one tradition, 
Enme%arra preceded Enlil and was his father, so Enlil should of course be one of the former’s sons, and 
indeed he is one of the seven Enlils on the Ur bricks. In this usage, “Enlil” cannot of course be the 
appellative “supreme lord,” since seven cannot claim that title, and Nanna is called “lord” of them 
and is not included in their number. In astronomical and astrological texts, a group of seven Enlils 
is commonly attested—that is, seven constellations each assigned to a particular city. There are two 
slightly differing lists, PSBA 33 (1911) pl. xi = Weidner, Handbuch pp. 58-60, and KAR 142 iii 3-10. 
In both, however, the last star is ™'u-pa, which represents the Enlil of Babylon. This is of course 
Marduk, and he is accordingly called “lord of the Enlils” (bal “en-1{1™*) or “chief of the Enlils” (rabi 
den-1{1™S), see V R 46a 11 = Weidner, Handbuch p. 51; K 2760+13823 obv. 1; Thureau-Dangin, Rit. 
acc. p. 138 310. This is different from the case of Sin, since Marduk is one of the seven, while Sin is 
not. The only fragment of text which may have contained a narrative form of the implied myth is 
DT 184 (see p. 327 and Pl. 56). It is too small a piece for its genre to be decided with certainty. It 
may be a myth or an expository text with mythological allusions, but line 17 reads: 4e ] n-1{1-1a™* 4 
ik-kiv-[v [“] the Enlils who rebelled [.” 

Other evidence for these or related groups of gods can be found in passages which do not list 
names but refer to such groups under collective titles. The earliest material in this tradition, the crea- 
tures defeated by Ninurta, refers to “bound warriors” and “dead warriors.” “Bound Gods” and “Dead 
Gods” are the common terms for these later groups. In incantations, the former appear as demons 
who can escape from their underworld prison to harm the living: 


én dingir-dib-dib-bé-e-ne urugal-la-[ta] im-ta-é-a-[meS] 
ilani™® ka-mu-ti iS-tu qab-rim it-ta-su-ni 


CT 17 37 1-3 = Or. NS 39 (1970) 405 


The Bound Gods have escaped from the grave. 


In Bit Méseri, an undesirable thing is dispatched to the underworld with the words “May the Bound 
Gods take him!” (ilani™® ka-mu-tu lil-qu-Su: AfO 14 [1941/44] 146 126). The entrance to the un- 
derworld can be called “the gate of the Bound” (bab ka-mu-ti: AfO 19 [1959/60] 117 note on 25). 
Eniima Elif IV 127 speaks of Marduk strengthening his hold on the Bound Gods, meaning Qingu and 
his host, and VII 27 of his having mercy on them. Another allusion to a victory over a similar host 
which does not use the precise term is: “at his command the enemy gods are bound” (ep-Su pi-i-Su ik- 
kam-mu-ti ilani™® nak-ru-tu: Weidner Chronicle, Iraq 52 [1990] 4 36’). The Late Sumerian term for 
bind is dib, and sbt “seize” is another equivalent, so the term “Seized Gods” in EnmeSarra’s Defeat i 8 
(p. 290), referring to that god and his sons, is also relevant. “Dead Gods” are the group to which the 
defeated Qingu is assigned in Enama Elis IV 120. A late bilingual incantation to Sama¥ speaks of his 
relations with the Dead Gods in the underworld: 


sag-tuku “ug,-ga-am Sa-ga arali(E.KUR.BAD)-ke, 
ra-bi-is “ug.-ge-e i-na qi-rib a-ra-al-li 
UVB 15 369 


Supervisor of the Dead Gods in the underworld. 
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Other references occur in astrological texts, where the constellation originally called Corvus (Sumer- 
ian uga™*") is sometimes twisted into Dead Gods (Sumerian ug;s) = “die”), written both ™ug,- ga 
and ™ldy-ge-e (CT 33 9 rev. 17 = Weidner, Handbuch p. 104; see also SL IV/2 pp. 47-49 and JRAS 
1900 574°). 

A related group, but with special association, is the Battered Gods (ilani Sulputiti). Enima Elis VI 
151-54 offers a convenient starting point, though the term does not occur there. Under his name 
“Life,” Marduk is described as resurrecting “dead gods,” and the parallel line refers to his restoring 
“ruined gods” (ilani abtiti). The term used for “restore” (kSr) is exclusively used for repairs to build- 
ings and other material structures. This context is therefore to be understood as alluding to the repair 
of divine statues in the Bit Mummi. It was thought that statues in need of such attention belonged 
to gods who had been defeated in battle and needed to be restored by Marduk (see p. 463). Other 
passages are: 

ina pi-i-ki v-sa-a ud-du-us ilani™® na-ak-mu-ti 

ékurrati™® Su-uh-ha-a-te u-di-4 a-na-ku 

ilani™® Sul-pu-tu-ti ab-ni a-Sar-Si-nu ut-tir 


AfO 25 (1974/77) 39 31-33 


From your mouth went forth (the command) to renew the Bound Gods. 
I myself renewed the derelict temples, 
I built and restored the Battered Gods. 


“Bound” here is [V/1 rather than I/1, but it must be this rather than “heaped up” from nakaému, which 
gives no adequate sense. This is a text of Ashur-nasir-apli I. A passage in the Mis pf series is similar: 
ilani™-Su Sul-pu-tu-ti a-na ud-d[u-us] “to renovate its/his Battered Gods” (K 2331 rev. 8). ilu Sul-pu-tu 
occurs in a broken context of BM 34809, obv. 11 (cf. R. Labat, Un calendrier [Paris, 1965] 92 10). 
“Ruined Gods” are mentioned in the Mappa Mundi (p. 231 below); and in Erra IIIc 32 Landsberger 
has proposed the emendation ila ab'-ta (tablet: BA-ta) “the ruined god” (WZKM 57 [1961] 13°°). In 
Late Assyrian texts, a group of “Deposed Gods” occur (ilani darsitti: CAD sub voce darsu), and they 
are clearly related. 


Apsi 


“Apsa” occurs everywhere as the name of the cosmic water beneath the earth on which springs 
draw, the abode of Ea. It is also the name of a cultic installation in temples.’ As the name of a living 
deity, a personification of these waters, it is much less well known. Enima Elis begins with Tiamat 
and Apsii as the prime pair, but very early in the story Apsd, the male, was killed by Ea and there- 
upon became an impersonal element in which Ea took up residence. In third-millennium Sumerian 
documents, a personal Apsti is attested. Offerings are made to “exalted Apsi” (ZU.AB-mah in Early 
Dynastic texts: VAS XIV 93 iv; H. de Genouillac, TSA 1 iv; DP 43 i, 47 iv); the personal name 
amar-ZU+AB occurs in ED documents (OIP 97 p. 80 5 iii; p. 81 6 rev.; EF Pomponio, La prosopografia 
dei testi presargonici di Fara [Rome, 1987] 29-30 cf. 17-19); and Ur HI names contain the element 


9. See CAD sub voce apsii; JRAS 1925 17; Antiquaries Journal 6 (1926) 400; G. van Driel, The Cult of ASSur (Assen, 
1969) 45-46. 
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(H. Limet, Lanthroponymie sumérienne [Paris, 1968] p. 219, e.g., ur-ZU.AB). It might be argued 
that the use in personal names does not necessarily imply full personification and that temple and 
city names are similarly treated (see Limet, op. cit. pp. 203-13; I .J. Gelb, MAD III 3-6). Whatever 
precise (or vague) ideas underlie this use of Apsii, some sort of personification is certainly meant. 
In Akkadian names of the Cassite period, ApsG occurs, but only as a toponym (M. Holscher, Die 
Personennamen der Kassitenzeitlichen Texte aus Nippur [Minster, 1996] 99). Worship of Apsdi as a 
deity is known from Nippur during the reign of Samsu-iluna, since a temple to “lugal-ab-a and 
dabzu-mah is attested (JCS 18 [1964] 108). The first of this pair, Lugalabba “Lord-of-the-sea,” is 
dealt with later after Tiamat, and since he is certainly male, one would expect “Exalted Apsii” to be 
his female consort. If this is correct, it conflicts with the masculine gender of Apsai in Enima Elis. 
An expository text, JNES 48 (1989) 215-21, offers in line 12 an equation of pairs: “namma u ‘nanse 
apstt [u ti-amat'] “Namma and Nan&e are Apsii and [Tiamat ?].” The genders of the first pair here are 
themselves troublesome (see p. 429). The lists of conquered Enlils quoted above (pp. 211-212) 
are most relevant to Enima Eli§, since four out of the six contain Apsi, five contain Qingu, three 
contain Mummu, and one Tiamat. Thus, Apsii remains a very little-known deity. 


Mummu 


Mummu, the vizier of Apsii, has a name which is also a common noun in Akkadian, the meaning 
of which needs attention. If one disregards mummii, the variant of mammii “ice,” and a few uncertain 
items in lexical lists, Akkadian offers three homophones: (i) the name of a wooden object (perhaps 
a Semitic word); (ii) the rare mummu from the Sumerian mu,- mu, “noise” (see note on Enitma Elis 
VII 121); and (iii) mummu from the Sumerian imun “wisdom” or “skill.” The last is also the name of 
the vizier. !° This Sumerian base was already known to George Smith in 1875 (The Chaldean Account 
of Genesis p. 65), and, after much futile speculation since, the truth of his view is now established 
(note MSL III 136 88 i-mu-un = DE = mu-um-mu). The dropping of the initial u- of mun and 
the interchange of the final n/m are well attested phonetic phenomena in Sumerian, and from mum 
(which is thrice attested in Akkadian contexts to be quoted) the normal mummu arose by the addi- 
tion of the case ending with appropriate doubling of the -m-. The vizier Mummu is in fact sometimes 
written (DE. The Sumerian word is an abstract noun with no trace of personification, and the sense 
of it survives in Akkadian in Bit Mummi (once ekur mummi), a part of a temple complex devoted to 
esoteric wisdom but especially as manifested in the making and revivification of divine statues. This 
is stated quite explicitly in the following passage: 


bit mari@S um-ma-ni asar ilu ibbanni 


The house of the craftsmen where a god is created. 
C. B. E Walker and M. Dick, SAALT 1 p. 41 55 


10. On this word and for passages in addition to the lexica, see: Bohl, OLZ 1916 265-83; A. Heidel, JNES 7 (1948) 
98ff.; J. J. A. van Dijk, SGL II 115ff.; A. Falkenstein, ZA 56 (1964) 72-73; W. G. Lambert, JSS 14 (1969) 250. Note also 
KAR 365; MDP 27 (1935) 245 obv. 1. 
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é-kur umtin dim-dim-ma dingir lugal-bi la'-bar-bi me-dé-en 


Sa é-kur mu-um-mi ba-nu-u ili & Sarvi d[r-da-ni] ni-nu 


We are the slaves of the temple of mummu that creates god and king. 
LKA 76 oby. 7-8 


mummu alone is used referring to the Bit Mummi, especially in the phrases mar mummi, a3ib mummi 
(KAR 203 rev. i-iii 36) and tupSar mummi (KAJ 79 25). Thus, the sense of the word somewhat shifted 
from the Sumerian “wisdom” to the Akkadian “creative power,” probably influenced by its use in 
Bit Mummi. However, the original sense was not lost, since Eudemus of Rhodes explained the vizier 
Mummu as meaning vontds Kdoposg (p. 422). A parallel with the creative Johannine Adyos can be 
made so long as there is no attempt to derive mummu from a verb of speaking. 

The common noun mummuzu is also used of several deities but always associated with creativity: 


Ea: [mun mlJud an-ki-ke, gal-gal = mu-um-mu ba-an Samé u ersetim 
LKA 77 i 29f. and dups. = ArOr 21 (1953) 362 
é-a mu-um-mu ba-an ka-la 
VAS I 37 iii 4-5; Iraq 15 (1953) 123 19 
la ip-ti-qu *é-a mu-um-m[u] 
H. Schaudig, Die Inschriften Nabonids von Babylon (AOAT 256; Miinster, 2001) 
p. 567 ii 2 
84 ib-Si-mu Sidim mu-um-mu 
H. Schaudig, op. cit., p. 570 16 
Marduk: dmu-um-mu ba-an Samé* u ersetim™ 
Enima Elis VII 86 
[m]u-um-mu pa-ti-iqxx[... 
K 9902 2 (Marduk hymn) 
Nabi: [na-.. . “njin-Si-ktt mu-um-mu ba-an bi-nu-tux [... 
PSBA 20 (1898) 154ff. obv. 14 (This might in fact refer to Ea, not to Nabi, since 
it could be ascribing attributes to the latter like the former.) 
I8tar: mu-um-mu ba-an par-si u Su-luh-hi 
tak-lim-tu, “é-a ina aps? tu-kal-li rik-si 
E. Ebeling, Handerhebung 60 7-8 


d 


To these must be added two passages which use the same noun as an epithet of Tiamat: Enama Eli 1 4 
and BA V (1906) 664 15: | ki mu-um ti-amat. Some interpreters have taken the first of these passages 
as: “Mummu (and) Tiamat,” but that is unnecessary in view of this use of mummy as an epithet used 
for supernatural powers in creative acts, and if so it would mean that Mummu was introduced without 
explanation in line 4, whereas in line 30 there is a proper introduction to the first certain mention 
of the vizier. However, Mummu does not play any important role in the Epic. When his master Apsii 
was killed, Mummu was cowed, and to control him Ea fastened him up with a lead rope, and after 
this he plays no further part in the story. The episode is aetiological, explaining how Ea acquired his 
great knowledge and wisdom in ancient lore. 

Two Old Akkadian personal names present a divine Mummu: mu-mu-sa-tu “Mummu is a moun- 
tain” (MAD III 264) and mu-mu-i-lum “Mummu is a god” (Ur III messenger tablet, Su-Sin 4, in a 
private collection). 
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The next noted occurrence of a personal Mummu occurs on a boundary stone of the reign of 
Nazimarutta’, where, in place of a listing of the deities in the curse formulas who are supposed to be 
represented on the stone by their symbols, a whole column is devoted to a listing of 17 symbols (17 
Su-ri-na Sa ilani™® rabaiti™’: MDP 2 91 iv 29-30 = Hinke, SSS XIV p. 4). Although 17 symbols are 
in fact carved on the stone, there is no more agreement between the inscription and the carvings in 
this case than in others. Zimmern’s brave attempt to find agreement (apud C. Frank, LSS II/2 33) was 
finally killed by Steinmetzer’s preposterous defence of it in Festschrift Eduard Sachau (Berlin, 1915) 
pp. 62-71. However, if this list is compared with the carved symbols generally on boundary stones, 
and not with those on this stone alone, it is uniquely valuable. The lines covering Anu, Enlil, and 
Ea read: 


Sub-tum 1 Su-ku-sui The seat and mitre 

Sa an-nim Sar Samé* of Anu, king of heaven; 
gir-gi-lu al-la-ku the itinerant girgilu-bird 

Sa 4en-lil bal matati(kur-kur) of Enlil, lord of the lands; 
mu-um tt su-hur-ma-su Mummu and the fish-goat, 
a-si-ir-tum rabitum Sd ‘é-a the great shrine of Ea, 

dy l-pa-é Sulpae, 

dix-ha-ra Ishara, 

u‘a-ru-ru and Aruru. 


Anu’s symbols in the list correspond with those carved on the stone, but Enlil is represented icono- 
graphically by the same things as Anu, not by a bird. Ea’s symbols occur in the register immediately 
below that in which those of Anu and Enlil are shown. They are a horned creature, almost com- 
pletely effaced, at the left, and a seat at the right. This separation of the seat from the other parts is 
most unusual. Perhaps the seat was intended to serve for Ea and the three deities named after him 
in the inscription, and for this reason those parts of the composite symbol which were distinctively 
his had to be separated. Whether this is so or not, the damaged parts are certainly known from other 
stones. They are the fish-goat, which commonly lies along the bottom of the seat, and the head of a 
horned animal generally identified as that of a ram. This agrees with the inscription, for “fish-goat” in 
Akkadian is suhurmasii, and the horned creature must therefore be Mum, or Mummu in the conven- 
tional orthography. There are two possibilities for this animal. The only horned animal commonly 
connected with Ea is the ibex (dara = turahu). A number of Ea names begin ‘dara (SL IV/1 162), 
and that alone is used as his name in a Bit Mummi ritual (IV R? 25 iv 45), while Aa explains the sign 
dara as “é-a (MSL XIV 513 185). The name of Enki’s boat is dara-abzu in the year-name for the 
second year of Su-Sin of the Third Dynasty of Ur, and Gudea mentions “the holy ibex of the Apsai” 
(dara-kt abzu: Cylinder A xxiv 21). The other possibility is based on a single passage in the hymn 
in praise of Eridu’s temple, which praises Enki and then continues: 


8a Segy-bar-ra lu igi nu-bar-re-dam 
abgal-zu igi-bar-ra bi-in-dug 
OECT I 2 ii 13-14 and dups., cf. Romer, SKIZ p. 246 


(Who has) understanding like a wild sheep, which no one can see, 
The sage, he has looked on you. 
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Seg, (= atiidu) and $egy-bar (= sapparu) have commonly been rendered “wild sheep,” but Lands- 
berger in JNES 24 (1965) 296* has aired the idea that the meaning is “wild boar.” Malku V 46-47 
can be quoted, since there sapparu and atiidu = Saht (LTBA 2 13 14-15). However, this conflicts with 
Urra XIV, where the (male) Seg, immediately follows on udu-idim = bibbu “(female) wild sheep,” 
while Sah occurs 14 lines later and is separated by a number of, first, horned and, later, hornless 
animals (MSL VIII/2 17-19). The correctness of “wild sheep” is confirmed by a simile in Enmerkar 
and EnsuhkeSda’anna, where a messenger’s running is compared to the movement of a Seg9-bar and 
a falcon (str-du™*") (see W. Heimpel, Tierbilder 25.1). Various wild horned animals are famous for 
their speed of movement over distances, but not the wild boar. The symbol itself first appears on Old 
Babylonian seals (U. Seidl, Bagh. Mitt. IV [1968] 165-67), so there is no chronological problem in 
taking this reference in the Eridu hymn to interpret Mummu on the boundary stones, though we 
cannot be sure, of course, that the personal name Mummu was used of this animal before the Cassite 
period. The frequency of occurrence of the ibex hardly weighs against the remarkable appositeness of 
the passage in the Eridu hymn. Thus, physically, Mummu was in all probability a wild sheep, and the 
Epic confirms this in that Ea put a lead-rope (serretu) on it. This restraint was that used for animals. 

Mythology about Mummu is little more abundant than that relating to Apsi. We do not know 
if the tradition of Ea’s having inherited a wise old sheep from an earlier generation in divine history 
is ancient or not. It is always possible that a Cassite-period thinker combined a wise sheep with Ea’s 
wisdom and produced the figure Mummu. Another allusion occurs in DT 184 14: ] x ¢mu-um-mu 84 
kak-k[i “] . Mummu, who, with weapons [” (see p. 327). A Bit Mummi ritual, K 2727+6213, thrice 
mentions “Mummu, Qingu, and his ten creatures” ({DE ‘gin-gi u 4e8-ret-nab-ni-is-su). Of the six lists 
of “Conquered Enlils” (pp. 211-212), three contain Mummu, and always adjacent to Qingu. This 
evidence suggests that a tradition existed in which Qingu and Mummu were defeated together. No. 
(vi) of these lists shows knowledge that Mummu was a vizier by identifying him with Papsukkal 
(variant: Ilabrat), vizier of Anu. However, this might depend on Enima Eli¥ and not represent an 
independent tradition. 


Qingu 


The precise spelling of this name is only given (twice) in a Late Assyrian expository text: ‘gi-in-gu 
(ZA 51 [1955] 154 4-5); and in a Late Babylonian exercise tablet, UET VII 145, quoted below: 
gi-in-gu-v. In addition to the common “gin-gu, both “gin-ga (pp. 211-212, lists (iv) and (v)) and 
dgin-gi (loc. cit. list (vi)) occur. The variant to this last, “gin-gu-gu, no doubt contains an erroneous 
dittography. The name is certainly of Sumerian origin, since q and g should not occur in one Ak- 
kadian root. Thus, the -ng- represents the Sumerian phoneme 6 (= /n/). There is an Early Dynastic 
deity ‘kin known in the personal name ur-“kin (Jestin, TSS 58 iv), and this is the same name as the 
Akkadian form Qingu, though there is nothing to show what understanding of the deity Kin existed 
in Early Dynastic times. Although Qingu is best known as an enemy of Marduk, it is in fact one of 
Marduk’s names, as when Nabd is described as “offspring of Qingu” (p. 148), and it appears in the 
lists of Marduk names as Kinma with a compound form Irqingu. Also, in other texts, Kingal and Irk- 
ingal/Irkingi occur; see the note on Enima Eli¥ VII 103-8. In the Epic, Kinma is interpreted as “the 
director” (mu-ma-~ir), which presumes the Sumerian root kin. 
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Qingu performs two functions in the Epic. He leads Tiamat’s host, and he gives his blood for 
the creation of mankind. As a leader of a lost cause, he is well known elsewhere. Five of the six lists 
of “Conquered Enlils” (pp. 211-212) contain him, and (vi) identifies him with Enme§%arra, with 
whom, indeed, he has much in common. Both were defeated with their sons by Marduk. Accord- 
ing to KAR 307 (quoted below) Qingu’s host was composed of seven sons, but LKA 73 (also quoted 
below) assigns 40 to him. Outside the Epic, a mythological almanac (edition forthcoming from E S. 
Reynolds) offers most detail about Qingu’s rise and fall: his promotion by Tiamat, his receiving the 
Tablet of Destinies, etc., but this is told in the wording of the Epic, and direct dependence is certain. 
Only one point differs from the Epic: according to one passage (BM 35407+ i 2’), Marduk severs 
Qineu’s neck. The association with Tiamat is also attested in KAR 307 rev. 17-19 (collated), another 
text which depends on the Epic: 


isten alpa ut immere(udu-nita)™® §4"TA UR" ana qagq-qa-ri Tl-su-nu i-na-sa-ku-w-ni 
dgin-gu adi 7 maré™*-[Si] x ix me¥ su 

summatu™®” §4 i-na-x-ku ti-amat i-na-sa-ku-nim-ma iheppii(gaz) ™*" 

The bull and the sheep which they throw alive from the roof to the ground 

are Qingu and [his] seven sons..... 

The dove which they throw (?) is Tiamat. They throw them and crush them. 


This section is of course interpreting a ritual throwing of animals from a roof as the re-enactment of 
a myth, and an allusion to the same or a similar rite with interpretation occurs in LKA 73 obv. 3-4: 


_.. Igin-gu adi 40 maré™®-3i TA UR inadda™-ni Samnu dikpu 

Sa ina libbi kakki(gi8-Sita) inadda™*-ni a-na salam damé(i8) ™°-Sti-nu inadda™*-ni 
... They throw Qingu and his 40 sons from the roof. The oil and honey 

which they put on the weapon symbolizes their blood. 


The only other sources which mention Qingu and Tiamat together are late Assyrian royal inscrip- 
tions, a prayer of Ashurbanipal to Marduk: 


tak-mu ta-ma-tu rapastum'[“"..... ] ¢qin-gi har-[mi-54] 
ABRT I 29 20 = SAA III p. 7 


You bound the wide sea (Tiamat) [..... ] Qingu [her] spouse 


and a text of Ashur-etel-ilani (JCS 48 [1996] 96 = RIMB 2 264). The defeat of Qingu without any 
mention of Tiamat is alluded to in the interpretation of a royal ritual, CT 15 44 8-11: 


...immeru(udu-nita) ina mubhi kiniini(ki-izi) inadda” 
deirru(bil. gi) i-qa-mu-su “gin-gu Su-ti ki-i ina ixati i-qa-mu-s[u] 
88 ei-qa-a-te Sa ultu libbi kinuni u-¥d-an-ma-ru mul-mul-li la pa-du-|te] 
Sa **i8-pat cbel . . . 

... They throw a sheep on to the brazier and the 
fire-god burns it. This is Qingu. When they burn it in the fire, 
the torches which they kindle from the brazier are the merciless arrows 
from the quiver of Bél... 
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This certainly seems to imply a version of the story in which Qingu was the victim of Marduk’s ar- 
rows, a fate assigned to Tiamat, not to Qingu, in the Epic. However, the ultimate doom of Qingu ac- 
cording to this text would seem to have been burning, and this is confirmed by an anecdotal section 


on a Late Babylonian exercise tablet from Ur, UET VI 145: 


bu-lu-v The firewood (?) 
ina irat ku.ad.ru upon... 

ana “Yamax im-ta-ah-har prayed to Sama&, 
um-ma bél-Su thus says his lord 
qt-in-gu-ti Qingu, 

ka-ma-an “Bind me 

u qa-la-an-ni and burn me. 
e-nin-in-ni Punish me. 

a-na ma-har Why will they 
DIS “nuska bring me 
am-mi-in-ni before 
u-bal-vi-an-ni Nuska?” 


This belongs to the same genre of popular saying as BWL p. 221 and presents many problems, but it 
does suggest that in one tradition Qingu was burnt. 

The concept of Qingu as a warrior (and hardly hostile to Marduk) is contained in the last two 
couplets of a 121-line hymn to Marduk: 


[be-lu]m ‘gin-gu ga-d¥-ru-ut-ka az-za[k-ru . . . 
[mi]-ri-Su qa-bal MU-ka ni-ba-a [ul .. . 

marituk ‘gin-gu ga-d¥-ru-ut-ka az-zak-ru [.. . 
"mi '-ri-Sv qa-bal MU-ka ni-ba-a ul [... 


2u8 1 mu-bi-imana‘bal[... 


d 


K 2523 reverse 


The only intelligible part of this is “Lord/Marduk, Qingu is your strength”. 

The second aspect of Qingu, his giving of blood for the creation of mankind, is one not so far 
attested for Enme%arra, but other deities did the same. In Atra-hasis it is Wé or Wé-ila (I 223), who 
may have been the ringleader of the younger gods who went on strike. In Berossus, either Marduk or 
“one of the gods” was decapitated to supply the blood. In the Unilingual/Bilingual Account of Creation 
obv. 25 a plurality of deities ((NAGAR--NAGAR) are slaughtered. The name has commonly but 
wrongly been read Lamga on the basis of II R 47 66: #™8*4NAGAR = 930. However, this is explaining 
a name of Sin, and since certainly no plurality of moon-gods were slaughtered to create man, this is 
irrelevant. The correct reading is provided by (vi) of the lists of “Conquered Enlils,” where ‘(NAGAR 
and ‘al-la are variants. This is confirmed by OB Diri: ¢#/"NAGAR = al-la (MSL XV 34 10:2); and by 
An = Anum VI 220-23, which gives ‘NAGAR four glosses: il-la, al-la, ha-a-a-uand na-gar (not, 
be it noted, lamga). Alla is a little-known deity with underworld connections (see J. J. A. van Dijk, 
SGL II 27 and 72), the vizier of Ningi8zida (ZA 53 [1959] 48). Thus, his occurrence in the list of 
“Conquered Enlils” equated with AnSar is explained. Already in the Old Babylonian period, he was 
identified with Tammuz, since he appears in Tammuz texts written ‘NAGAR. The suspicion of Carl 
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Frank (Kultlieder aus dem Ischtar-Tamiiz-Kreis [Leipzig, 1939] 77 note on 36) that the name should be 
read Alla is now confirmed. Tammuz himself appears in five of the lists of “Conquered Enlils,” and 
Tammuz, like Asakku, developed into a group. The Late Assyrian Takultu texts offer dumu™*-zi 
(R. Frankena, Takultu [Leiden, 1953] 85), and while the placing of the plural sign in the middle of 
the name is curious, there can be no doubt that it serves the function of rendering the name plural, 
since the related Gétteradressbuch (op. cit., p. 123 17) mentions the “Seven Tammuzes of copper” (7 
ddumu™*-zi siparri). In the light of this evidence, it comes as no surprise to find an expository text 
connecting Qingu and Tammuz: 


dgin-gu u ‘“nisannu(bara) 4 460 u “50 ud-1-[kam ™lu-hun-ga igi-lé] 
mull G-hun-ga: 4dumu-zi: ‘gin-g[u: 4dumu-zi... 


STC I 217 8-9 


Qingu and Nisan belong to Anu and Enlil. On the first day [Aries is visible. ] 
The constellation Aries is Tammuz. Qingu [is Tammuz. . . 


The restoration of line 8, which is of course uncertain, is based on CT 33 2 43 = ™APIN: E. E Weid- 
net, Handbuch p. 36, where Aries is identified with Tammuz, and its heliacal rising is assigned to the 
first of Nisan (ibid. 3 36 = ibid. p. 37; see also AfO Beih. 24 [1989] 30, 40). The equation of Aries 
and Tammuz may well be taken from the first of these two astronomical passages. It is not clear how 
Qingu comes in, but since he is somehow identified with Nisan, and the first of Nisan is the day of 
the visibility of Aries = Tammuz, it is very likely that the exposition continued by equating Qingu 
and Tammuz, as has been restored above. 

A few scattered items may be assembled at this point. The bird-call text puts “Qingu” in the 
mouth of a duck: 


uz-tur ™<" is-sur ‘kasi Igin-gu “qin-gu pu-uh-ra-a-ma pu-x [... 


KAR 125 obv. 10 = AnSt 20 (1970) 114 
The duck is the bird of Kusu. [Its cry is], “Qingu, Qingu, assemble and..[... 


Provided that the paspasu is correctly identified as the duck, phoneticians of the Akkadian language 
have a valuable, and hitherto neglected, instance of the actual pronunciation of several phonemes in 
the equation “Qingu, Qingu” = “Quack, quack.” Mythologically, puhrama, though harder to imagine 
coming from the throat of a duck, is more valuable, since it confirms the god’s status as leader of a 
host. A demonic association is shown by the listing together of Anza, Qingu, and Asakku in the Late 
Assyrian expository text ZA 51 (1955) 154 4-5. A connection with Ea is found twice. First, LKA 73 
rev. 9 alludes to an unknown “gift that Ea gave to Qingu” (] x u qi8-tu 4é-a ana “gin-gu i-qis). Second, 
the Late Assyrian Gétteradressbuch locates Ea-the-king, Damkina, [Shara, Qingu, Malik, and Ugurtu 
all in the house of Ea-the-king (R. Frankena, Takultu p. 123 30-33). 


The Monsters 


Even one careful reading of the list of monsters in the Epic is sufficient to raise doubt about its 
composition. In the first place, “mother Hubur” is said to have created them, though elsewhere in 
the Epic, Tiamat is described as their creatress. Presumably, Hubur and Tiamat must be identified. 
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Hubur, the name of the underworld river, is at least within the range of related ideas. In the second 
place, it will strike the careful reader that lines 134-40 of Tablet I are a general account in which 
the monsters are generically called muSmahhi and usumgalli, both words meaning roughly “dragon.” 
Following this, it will appear that the individual ones are listed by name in 141-43, though u,-mi da- 
ab-ru-ti “fierce demons” in 143 again seems to be a generic term. This obvious interpretation is jarred, 
however, by line 146, where the author went to the trouble of giving the total: 11. This includes 
the three generic descriptions with the eight specific names. A further complication follows. Two of 
the generic terms have inescapably plural endings: nadriti and dabriiti. The scribes occasionally add 
plural signs to the specific names, which only shows that they shared our embarrassment. Since two 
of the author’s 11 are beyond question plural, should not each name indicate a plurality? This sugges- 
tion can only provoke the comment that, if the author really intended a countless host of monsters of 
eleven different species, he expressed himself badly. The “11” fits the context so badly that one must 
suppose that the number had special significance for the author. 

The annals of monster-killing in ancient Mesopotamia provide the explanation. Ninurta in 
Lugal-e and An-gim had 11 kills to his credit. Marduk must have the same. In Part V we shall show 
that the author is consciously following the pattern of Ninurta in building up his concept of Mar- 
duk. Outside the Epic, the various traditions relating to theomachies show clear influence of the 
Ninurta myths. One of the lists of “Conquered Enlils,” (iv), also has 11 members. The reason for the 
odd number 11 may be astrological. Ninurta with his “bound warriors” add up to 12, one for each 
month of the year, and similarly Tiamat with her 11. The Bit Mummi incantation quoted above gave 
“Mummu, Qingu and his 10 creatures,” which also add up to 12. 

While keeping up with Ninurta explains the reason for Marduk’s killing monsters at all and for 
the number’s being 11, it explains nothing more. In all three preserved lists of Ninurta’s warriors, only 
one creature occurs which is also found among the 11 of Enima Elis, the gud-alim/kusarikku. Also, 
the terminology is different. Those of Enima Eli¥ are not warriors but “her (Tiamat’s) 11 creatures” 
(istén eSret nabnitsa). nabnitu is something of a technical term, since the description of A&Sur’s battle 
with Tiamat in an inscription of Sennacherib (OIP 2 140—42) speaks of “Tiamat and the creatures of 
her middle” literally rendered (ti-amat a-di nab-nit qir-bi-su). Also, the ritual names “Mummu, Qingu 
and his 10 creatures” (4e-ret-nab-ni-is-su). Sennacherib’s text could of course have been influenced 
by the Epic, but this is unlikely in the case of the Bit Mummi text, since Tiamat is conspicuously 
absent. Thus, the list of monsters in the Epic belongs to a tradition with its own technical term quite 
distinct from that of “bound” or “dead warriors.” Altogether 10 related lists of monsters have been 
identified, which show how well the tradition was established. They are the following: 

(i) The earliest datable list occurs in the well-known inscription of Agum, ninth king of the 
Cassite dynasty, V R 33 and Rm 505 (Campbell Thompson, Gilgamish pl. 36). The genuineness of 
the text has been called in question by Gelb (JNES 8 [1949] 348!*) and Landsberger, (MAOG IV 
[1928/29] 312; JCS 8 [1954] 68) but has been defended by Rowton (JNES 17 [1958] 103) and Weid- 
ner (AfO 19 [1959/60] 138). A new edition has been prepared by J. A. Brinkman, who remained 
cautious in his Materials and Studies for Kassite History I (Chicago, 1976) p. 97. In the present writer's 
view, it contains genuine Cassite-period information on religious matters and can thus be used as 
evidence of a Cassite-period group of monsters. They were done in an inlay of precious and semi- 
precious stones on the doors of the cellas (pa-pa-ha-at) of Marduk and Zarpanitum in Esagil, which 
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Agum made when the god was brought back after a period of exile. There is a total of seven creatures 
and no explanation of their relationship to Marduk is given. 

(ii) The second incantation of Surpu VIII contains a list, and since this is now probably com- 
pleted by the addition of 79-7-8, 193 to the material used in the edition of E. Reiner, Surpu p. 39, and 
the interpretation must now be changed, a full edition is given here: 


6 én Su-ut mé™ nari u na-ba-li ba-as-mu “lah-mu “mus-[hus] 

7 wr-idim-ma ku-sa-rik-ku kug-li-uyg-lu suhur-[ma]8*s [Sa]nzi na--i-ru 

8 ugmu $4 mahar “bal pu-luh-ti hur-ba-Su nam-[ri-ri ma-lu-u mu-kil-mé™*-balati] 
9 na-din-mé™*-qaté" lipturi(dug)[™-ka lipSura( bur) ™*-ka] 


Variants: 6 Rm II 166:om.u Sm 1717: la[h- 7 Rm Il 166: -rik-ki 8 Rm II 166 “en pu-luh-ta 


6 May the creatures of the waters of the river and the dry land, the Hydra, the Lahmu-monster, the 
Dragon, 

7 The Savage Dog, the “Mighty Bull,” the Fish-man, the Fish-goat, and bellowing Anzé, 

8 Demons which are [filled] with fear, dread and terror in the presence of Bél, [(also) the Holder-of- 
the-Water-of-Life] 

9 And the Giver-of-the-Water-of-the Hands, release [you and absolve you. ] 


The textual reconstruction is not quite sure. There might be a gap after both muShu§ and suhurma3, 
and if so, probably one monster is lacking at each point. But comparison with the other lists suggests 
that what is given here is complete. 

(iii) KAR 312 (collated), the reverse of which is duplicated by VAS XXIV 97 (not collated), is a 
prayer to Marduk with Babylon also given attention. The text of V is given, with variants of K: 


Obv. 7 a-mu-ur ka-dingir-ra™ e-la-a a-na é-sag-il 
K3 luxxxxxx-iaana’a-x|[... 
Rev. 1 i-ta-al-lu-uk ba-bi-li pa-at-[. . . 
K4 x x x x [x] "k4-dingir-ra*” pa-PA-[... 
Rev. 2 la ta-ab-ba-ni be-li qi-bia-[... 
K om 
Rev. 3 na-di-in-me-e-qd-tim li-ha'-x-x-[... 
K5 na-din-|[mé]™°-qati ‘li-ih’-si-sia-na[... 
Rev. 4 mu-kil-me-e-ba-lé-tim lu-v qa-bu-vi da-mi-i[q-ta] 
K6 mu-kil-'mé™*"-ti-la ig-bu-vi da-[... 
Rev. 5 "ba-as-mu mus-hus-Su u,-gal’-lu ur-idim ku,-li-lu, subur-mas*'s 
bd om. -Su and ku, lt-lu, suhur-mas*s 
Rev. 6 [ku-sa-rik-ku li-h]a-as-si-su be-li 
K8 doud-LIBIS ‘i-ha-sa-su-su'[(... 


See Babylon, go up to Esagil, 

Walk around Babylon..[... 

Do not... lord, speak .[... 

May the Giver-of-the- Water-of-the-Hands be mindful of [. . . 

May the Holder-of-the-Water-of-Life speak favour, 

May the Hydra, the Dragon, the Great Demon, the Savage Dog, the Fish-man, the Fish-goat 
and the “Mighty Bull” pay close attention to Bél. 
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(iv) This acrostic prayer of Ashurbanipal to Marduk has the names of three monsters in a broken 
section. Since the previous line has “who smashed Anzii’s skull,” the complete text no doubt stated 
that Marduk defeated the monsters. 

(v) ABRT I 56-59 runs parallel to Surpu VIII, and a number of duplicates have been noted by 
E. Reiner (Surpu p. 59). However, the pertinent incantation has only the list of monsters in common 
with any part of Surpu VIII, namely with no. (ii). The first line, which is virtually all that remains 
apart from the second line with the monsters, reads: [“]é-a u “dam-ki-na ‘en-ki ‘asal-li-hi [. The pair 
[‘a]ra % tha-si-su occur on the second line before the monsters. 

(vi)—(viii) are lists compiled from rituals which prescribe the making of images of monsters, usu- 
ally of clay. The original texts include minor deities and apkallus among the monsters, but these have 
been excluded from the lists given. In the case of (vi) and (viii), there are instructions to bury the 
images, and buried specimens have been recovered from excavations (see C. L. Woolley, JRAS 1926 
689ff. and UET VIII 93-94 and pls. 33-34). Though the figurines were crudely fashioned of clay and 
for the most part badly preserved, they give some idea of what form these creatures were conceived 
to have had in the period of their burial. 

(ix) This list, from BM 45619 i 38—42, is part of the description of the decoration of EtuSa, Mar- 
duk’s shrine in Babylon, from the building account of Nebuchadnezzar II (see P-R. Berger, AOAT 4/I 
[Kevelaer/Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1973] 322). 

(x) BM 119282 is an expository text, and lines 23ff. list the monsters adorning the gates or gate- 
ways of Esagil. Each line has the pattern: [2'] am 2 muS-huS 2 suhur-ma8inaka...—that is, each 
gateway had two (?) bulls, two dragons, and a pair of other creatures that varied from gate to gate. 
The six gates are dealt with and their names are mostly missing. The six lines are summed up with 
one line that is followed by a related line: 


... | te-ma-mu 4 ina ka™® &-sag-il gub™® 


... suhu)r-maé ina ka 84 bit 4é-a gub™[*] 
... | monsters that stand in the gates of Esagil. 


... Fish]-goats stand in the gates of the temple of Ea. 


(xi) Sennacherib, in building work on the Ehursaggalkurkurra in the A’Sur temple in Assur, in- 
stalled images on and around the gate of the Bit-Sahiru: KAH II 124 18-21 = OIP 2 145. 

(xii) A hymn to Nabi, probably of Middle- or Neo-Babylonian origin, also offered a list of mon- 
sters in a line of which the beginning is lost: ] 4gud-dumu-“NA! gir-tab-li-uyg-lu ur-mah- 
lu-ujg-lu, and five lines earlier it presents ‘mu%-huS in a narrative context: B. HruSka and G. Ko- 
moréczy (eds.), Festschrift Lubor Matous (Budapest, 1978) II p. 82 7, 12. Nabd inherited this material 


from his father Marduk of course. In view of its incomplete state it is not included in our table. 


(i) (ii) (iii) 


Eniima Elix V R33 iv—-v Surpu VIII 6-7 KAR 312 rev. 7, etc. 
ba-a¥-mu ba-a¥-me ba-aS-mu ba-aS-mu 
mus-hus-Su lah-me ah-mu muS’-hus 
la-ha-mu ku-sa-rik-kum dmuS-[hus] u,-gal-lu 


u,-gal-lum u,y-gal-la ur-idim-ma ur-idim 


228 


ur-idim 
git-tab-lti-u,.-lu 
kug-lti-uj,-lu 
ku-sa-rik-kum 


(iv) 
SAA III no. 2 


dur-idim 
doud-alim 
dkug-li- [u;g-lu 
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ur-idim 
[ku] -li-uyg-lu 
[suhur]-mas*" 


(v) 
ABRT I 56 5-6 


uy-gal 
ur-idim 
git-tab-[lt-u,.-lu 


[“]im-dugud™*«" 
gud-alim 
ku,-li-li 
subur-mas*“6 


[se 


(viii) 


AfO 18 (1957/58) 110ff. 


ur-dim-me 
gud-dumu-“utu 
ba-d§-me 
suhur-mas*6 


ulr-mah-ld]-u,,-lu 


oe 


(x) 


RA 91 (1997) 75 23-28 


(am) 

(mu8-hus) 
suhur-mas 

kalab ‘¥amax 
kiu(8)-Sa(¥)-rak-ku 
pu-sa-su-u 
kug-lt-u,,-lu 
git-tab-lti-u,.-lu 


ku-sa-rik-ki 
kug-lti-ujy¢-lu 
suhur- [ma] 8*" 
[“a]nza 


(vi) 
KAR 298 obv. 41-tev. 


9=EA.M. Wiggermann, 


Mesopotamian Protective 


kug ‘- lu- lu, 
suhur-mas*s 


dgud-LIBIS 


(vii) 
Wiggermann, p. 14 
184-86 


Spirits (Groningen, 1992), 
pp. 41-44, 202 


uy-gal 

lah-me dlah-mu™® 
[gud]-"dumu-“utu’ mus-Sa-tur 
[ur-idim] mus-hu 
[b]a-a’-me [u,-gal] 
mu-hus ur-idim™* 
[sub ]ur-maskvs ku-sa-rik-ku 


kug-lt-uj¢-lu 


[ git-tab-li-u,,-lu] 


gir-tab-li-u,,.-lu 


(ix) 
RA 82 (1988) 140 


[bla-a¥-mu 

la-ah-mu 

mus-hus™® 

"uy -gal-lu-u,-gal-lu 
ur-idim-ur-idim 
[g]ud-dumu-“utu-gud-dumu-“utu 
[kug-Ht-u,g-lu™® 

mas-dam 

[a|n-za-a-am 1 

git-tab-li-u,,.-lu 


(xi) 


KAH II 124 18-21 


gud-dumu-4utu 
kug-lti-u,¢-lu 
suhur-mas*"s 
ur-idim 
git-tab-li-u,,.-lu 
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The first observation to be made from a consideration of these lists is that our analysis of the one 
in Enima Eli§ is confirmed. All eight specific names occur in a number of the related lists, but the 
generic terms uXumgallu, muXmahhu, and amu dabru are lacking. imu is used in Surpu VII, but only in 
the plural to sum up the list. Also, the distinction between these lists and those relating to Ninurta 
is confirmed. In view of the ease with which material was transferred from one god to another, the 
presence of only one Ninurta item, Anzé, in (ii), (v) and (ix), is striking. The gud-alim/kusarikku, 
though common to both traditions, was not borrowed like Anz but genuinely belongs to both, as 
will become clear. 

The second observation to be made is that these monsters as a group are definitely and tradition- 
ally associated with Marduk. The rituals, (vi)—(viii), offer no help in this connection because the 
monsters are not associated with any god in particular. The prayer of Ashurbanipal (iv) is to Marduk, 
but since it may depend on Enima Eli§, its value is limited. (i), (ix) and (x) all derive from pictorial 
representations in Marduk’s temple in Babylon. (v) is connected with Ea more than Marduk, since 
in An = Anum II 298-303 Ara and Hasisu are explained as viziers of Enki and Damgalnunna (CT 24 
29 94-98, etc.). This leaves (ii) and (iii), which alike put together the monsters and the two minor 
deities Nadin-mé-qaté and Mukil-mé-balati (one has been restored with virtual certainty in Surpu; 
the plural construction of them in KAR 312 is strange). These are gods on the staff of Esagil duly 
listed in An = Anum II 265-67 as “two spirits of Esagil” (2-am udug é-sag-{fl-la-ke,: CT 24 28 
70-71). Their names explain their function as being to provide the court of Marduk with water for 
rinsing the hands and for drinking, respectively. An Old Babylonian document lists na-di-in me-e a-na 
qa-tim (CT 45 84 2) as a cultic vessel, and there was a Sumerian tradition of deification of temple 
equipment. Ferocious monsters seem out of place in such genteel society. An = Anum II provides a 
suggestion in that the two water-bearing servants are followed by two gate-keepers and four dogs (4 
ur-gi, ‘amar-utu-ke,). These were not of course lap-dogs but savage brutes to scare away intruders, 
appropriately listed after the gate-keepers. Perhaps the monsters in Surpu VIII and KAR 312 served 
the same purpose. 

Two points emerge from the contexts of these lists: the iconographic tradition !! and connections 
with Ea as well as with Marduk. Enima Elis attests both when in V 75 it states that Marduk sta- 
tioned images of the monsters at “the gate of the Apsd.” This was Ekarzaginna, Ea’s shrine in Esagil, 
which also contained the Bit Mummi (see A. R. George, BTT pp. 300-303). The Epic is explaining 


aetiologically images that were known to the author, and the lists show that similar images existed 


11. No attempt is made here to identify representations of monsters generally, though the task is worth the attempt. 
It is of course totally wrong to identify every fleeing monster with Tiamat and every pursuing god with Marduk, as 
used to be done, and even the attempts of so great an art historian as H. Frankfort to find scenes from Enima Eli¥ on 
Akkadian cylinder seals (Cylinder Seals pp. 95ff.) can only be called absurd. The sole valid procedure would be to take all 
representations, systematically classified, and all known names of monsters and then to begin by working from the cases 
where textual evidence names a known type of representation. The possibilities must be allowed that one iconographic 
representation could have different names (and vice versa: that one name could stand for different figures) and that the 
artistic and literary traditions might not fully (to put the matter at its best) coincide. In Greek vase paintings, the artists 
seem almost to shun scenes from Homer and prefer other epic traditions. One cuneiform text describing images is the 
Géttertypentext, edited by E Kécher in MIO I (1953) 57ff., and it illustrates the problems in that several quite different 
lahmus are given. 
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elsewhere within the Esagil complex. Further connections with Ea are known. The gud-alim/ku- 
sarikku is twice found in connection with him: 


[ana dim-me-8ui ana ri-gim ba-ke-e-Sum 
[ku]-sa-rik-ku ig-ru-ru-ma %é-a ig-gi-il-ta,-a 


AMT 96 2 obv. 11-12 and dups. 


At his sobbing, at the noise of his weeping 
The “Mighty Bulls” shied away and Ea woke up. 


This is from an incantation for quietening a crying child, and the monsters are hardly fearsome if 
they are driven away by a crying child, unless the allusion is humorous. 


[vi-ta]m-mi-ki “ku-sa-rik-ku $4 bab bit 4é-a abi-ki 
LKA 133 rev. 5 


I exorcise you by the “Mighty Bull” at the gate of the house of your father Ea. 


This might allude to Ekarzaginna, but if so it still raises the question why the gud-alim rather than 
another of these monsters was mentioned. It does seem that this creature had a special connection 
with Ea, and the incantation suggests that the creature was a watchdog which should have stayed at 
its post when danger seemed to threaten but which instead bolted. However, the Fish-goat is even 
more closely connected with Ea as his symbol, and this may explain why it is lacking from Eniima 
Elis, though it appears in eight of the eleven related lists. Ea is treated with great respect in the Epic 
and the author may have preferred not to have Marduk defeat Ea’s symbolic animal. The lahama/ 
lahmu is also connected with Ea. Fifty of them serve and respect him in Inanna and Enki (G. Farber- 
Fliigge, Der Mythos “Inanna und Enki” unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Liste der me [Rome, 1973, 
Studia Pohl 10]) and in Enki and the World Order (C. A. Benito, “Enki and Ninmah” and Enki and the 
World Order [Philadelphia, 1969]); and a single Lahama-of-the-Aps@i occurs as a gate-keeper of Ea in 
the lists (TCL 15 pl. xxvi 103; An = Anum II 327-29: CT 24 29 112-13, etc. read li-ka'; PBS I/2 
112 33 = ArOr 21 [1953] 395, emend -ap-zu lu-ka).” 

The aquatic habitat of many of these monsters is apparent, though this alone does not prove 
connection with Ea. The Fish-goat and Fish-man speak for themselves. The Hydra, ba¥mu, is the 
equivalent of mu8-a-ab-ba “snake of the sea” in Urra XIV 8 (MSL VIII/2 7), and the term of 
Enima Eli§, mushussu, can refer to aquatic creatures, since “mushusSu of the sea” occurs in An-gim 139 
(mu&-hu8-a-ab-ba = mus-hus tam-tim). 

The results of this inquiry are clear. The number of Ninurta victories, 11, has been mated to a 
list of monsters from the Ea/Marduk tradition. But so far, there is no evidence that in this tradition 
the monsters had been defeated. Surpu speaks of them as filled with terror in the presence of Bél, 
but this is only a picture of the watchdogs cowering when the master cracks the whip. The point is, 
however, one of silence. But the possibility must be kept open that these monsters did not come into 
the orbit of Ea or Marduk following defeat in a battle. Their ultimate disposition in Eniima Eli¥ is the 


12. LKA 146 and duplicate BM 33999 (AnSt 30 [1980] 78) offer a piece of evidence which may connect the mu8- 
huS with Ea. The first line reads: én “é-a ina “é-silim-ma-mu8-hu8-nunuz-ur,-ur,-e-dé. The translation of this long 
river name is in doubt. 
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least clear point about them. “He bound them,” it says, “to his feet” (V 74). This might mean taking 
them around on a leash, but if so, “to his feet” must not be pressed literally. Another possibility is that 
Marduk is pictured as riding the monsters while standing. In Mesopotamian and Hittite art, gods and 
goddesses are commonly represented as standing on animals, real and mythical. Adad does indeed 
ride two bulls, but it is much harder to imagine Marduk with his two feet on 11 monsters! 

Berossus offers another version of monsters defeated by Marduk. He describes an infinite variety 
of composite creatures and animals who were born in “darkness and water,” ruled over by Tiamat.) 
When she was defeated and cut in half, these creatures “in her” disappeared. As described, the crea- 
tures do not fit any known list of monsters, and since Berossus states that images of them existed in 
Marduk’s shrine, he probably depended on these images rather than on a written source. Apart from 
the different lists, the other main distinction between Berossus and the Epic lies in the aquatic habi- 
tat of the monsters. The Epic nowhere suggests that the 11 monsters swam in water. 

A different source of monsters related to Marduk is presented in the Babylonian Mappa Mundi, 
CT 22 48. The new text and edition by Wayne Horowitz (Mesopotamian Cosmic Geography; Winona 
Lake, 1998, pp. 20-25) is based on new readings not all of which have met with the approval of other 
scholars. This tablet has three parts. The first section, of 11 incomplete lines (with probably one or 
two missing at the beginning), is followed by a double ruling, and the rest of the obverse is covered 
with the map of a flat circular earth surrounded by “the bitter river” (na@ru mar-ra-tum) beyond which 
are seven regions (nagit). The reverse has text divided into eight sections, one for each “region,” and 
a concluding paragraph. The colophon completes the tablet after another double ruling. The double 
rulings and the connection between the map and the reverse suggest that the first section may be 
unrelated to the map. However, the appearance on the tablet of the map and related text together 
with the first section surely implies some community of content between the different parts. While 
the map shows both then-known territory and the cosmographical outposts, only the latter are dealt 
with in the following text, so that it is possible to argue that even these two parts are from different 
sources. 

Only the first section is relevant to the monsters. '* It reads: 


(traces) 

| eo iad ] x alani™® ab-tu-[tu. .. 

eee -tulm 84 i-bar-ru-vi “mariutuk xx x[... 

ee ] x uilani™® ab-tu-tu S4 ina lib-bi tam-tim t-x [. . . 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 [.... ] x-Su iz-za-zu ba-as-mu mushussu usumgallu an-zu-ti git-|[tab-lt-u,,.-lu] 

6 [..re-e]-mu sa-bi-tum ap-sa-su-vi nim-ru ki-sa-[rik-ku] 

7 [...uJr-mah ur-bar-ra lw-lim a bu-v-[su] 

8 [...] pa-gi-tum turahu(dara) lu-ur-mu su-ra-nu hur-ba-bi-li-[i] 

9 [....] %ma-mu $4 ina mubhi tam-tim gal-l[a]-tim ‘marituk ib-nu-su-[nv-ti] 

13. One may at least ask if the bronze bowl from Nimrud (Frankfort, The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient 
[Harmondsworth, 1954] pl. 172a) might not intend its mass of creatures as “the brood of Tiamat,” as was suggested by 
C. J. Ball, Light from the East (London, 1899) plate facing p. 2. 

14. The editors and commentators on this text (FE E. Peiser, ZA 4 [1889] 361ff.; E. Weidner, Boghazkoi-Studien 
VI [1922] 86ff.; E. Unger, Babylon [Berlin, 1931] pp. 254ff.; H. and J. Lewy, HUCA 17 [1942/43] 10ff.) have written 
understandably little about the text on the obverse. EF Weissbach (ZA 41 [1933] 263) suggested, on quite inadequate 
grounds, that the map originated in the Persian period. 
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10 [.... ] Sut-napistim’™ Sarru-ukin(gub) u niir(zaldg)-‘da-gan lugalx xx [x] 
11 [....]xap-pihu sag ma man-ma qi-rib-Si-na ul i-[di] 
2. | [seareete ds ] . ruined cities [... 
By [wageads ] . which Marduk sees... [... 
A | sageee ] . and the Ruined Gods who, in the Sea..[... 
5 [....].are present the Hydra, the “Savage snake,” the Dragon, Anzii, the Scorpion-[man], 
6 [..the wild] bull, the gazelle, the sphinx (?), the leopard, the “mighty bull”, 
7 [...] the lion, the wolf, the stag and the hyaena. 
8 [...] the female ape, the mountain goat, the ostrich, the cat, the chameleon, 
9 [....] monsters which Marduk created on the rolling Sea. 
10 [....] Ut-napi8tim, Sargon, Nir-Dagan, king... [. ] 
1 bsssvileaseds no one has had experience of them. 


Line 10 is suggestive. According to Gilgames XI 205, Ut-napi8tim was made immortal and settled “far 
away, at the mouth of the rivers” (ina riiqi ina pi narati), so the occurrence of his name here could have 
been concerned with the location of him (or of a stele of his [?]) in a cosmographic outpost, though 
the text has no room for seven “regions.” Sargon (of Akkad) and Nir-Dagan (an Anatolian king de- 
feated by Sargon) are not known to have been made immortal, though it is possible that their battle 
was thought to have taken place on the edge of the world. The “Sea” mentioned in lines 4 and 9 is 
certainly an item of cosmic geography, though what the Ruined Gods are doing in it is not clear. The 
various creatures, however, are aquatic, like those of Berossus. The copula in line 7 suggests that two 
(or more) originally separate lists have been combined. If this is so, of the 14 preserved names of the 
first list, 9 occur in Eniima Eli¥ or the related lists, though the generic term in Enima Elis, uXumgallu, 
appears here as a particular type of creature. Their relationship to Marduk is clearly specified. This 
is, then, another version of the Ea/Marduk tradition, and the relationship to the god again raises the 
question whether any battle need be presumed. The dealings between creator and creatures could 
have been eternally peaceful. 


Marduk’s Dragon 


There is one monster which is Marduk’s par excellence, since it commonly appears on boundary 
stones and Late Assyrian and Babylonian seals as his symbol. The largest representations are those in 
enamelled bricks on walls and gateways of Nebuchadnezzar II’s Babylon. The creature has a snake’s 
body, a snake’s head with horns and protruding forked tongue, front paws of a lion, and hind claws 
of an eagle. References to representations are collected by period and other criteria in Bagh. Mitt. 
IV (1968) 187-93 by U. Seidl, and the general results are not in dispute. This monster appears from 
the Old Akkadian to Old Babylonian period mainly on seals, and nothing in this evidence suggests 
a connection with Marduk. TiSpak, however, seems to be an associated god in a few cases. From the 
Cassite period and onwards, the monster appears on many kinds of object, and in most cases it is 
certainly symbolic of Marduk or Nabi. 

To see clearly the problem of how this monster came to be associated with Marduk, some general 
remarks on divine symbols will supplement the work of U. Seidl already referred to and the articles 
under “Géttersymbole” in RLA. Symbols go back as far as art forms survive, but their function is only 
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inadequately understood before textual evidence is available. Jacobsen, for example, in the Albright 
Festschrift (The Bible and the Ancient Near East [ed. G. E. Wright; New York, 1961; rep. Winona 
Lake, 1979] 268-69), argues that symbols represent an earlier, pre-anthropomorphic stage, but this 
cannot be proved from surviving evidence. In historical times, symbols helped to distinguish between 
representations which were almost alike, if not completely so. They also served as clear, simple in- 
dicators, not so complex or difficult to execute as the human form. A further use from the Third 
Dynasty of Ur to the Old Babylonian period (and no doubt generally, though evidence is lacking) 
was for oath-taking. Presumably the divine statues could not be taken from temple to court, so the 
symbol served as a substitute for the divine presence. The “canonical” system of symbols on boundary 
stones is the most developed and forms a good starting point for investigating Marduk’s symbols. The 
most complex unit in this system consists of three parts: a “seat” (Subtu), ° the symbol proper (kakku) 
resting on it, and an animal crouching along the base of the “seat.” Two of the three possible parts 
can occur together without the third, or the symbol proper or the animal can occur alone, which is 
most commonly the case. For Marduk, the spade with a triangular blade (marru) is the symbol, and 
the dragon already described crouches along the base of the “seat.” This system of symbols can be 
explained in the light of previous history. 

Prior to the Cassite period, the traditional representation of a deity was of one seated on a stool. 
It is attested from the Old Akkadian to Old Babylonian period in the common “presentation scene” 
and in other types of scene. Sometimes the seat is very clearly a piece of furniture. Rarely, it is a chair 
with a back, or the legs are in the shape of animals’ legs. However, in other cases the structure of the 
“seat” is not clear if one considers it as furniture. A well-known specimen of this type occurs under 
the deity on the stele containing Hammurabi’s Code, and it is common on cylinder seals. It is difficult 
to conceive that the shapes within shapes were functional, and if the alternative view is taken, that 
they are decorative, it only prompts the question what the origin of this type of decoration is, since 
it is no great work of art. In Mesopotamian glyptic, a similar design occurs on many Jemdet Nasr 
seals (E. Porada, The Collection of the Pierpont Morgan Library [Washington, 1948] 22-26), and this is 
generally understood as a depiction of a temple facade. Because of the time gap, the similarity might 
be dismissed as a coincidence, but the connection is supported by evidence that the “seat” of the 
deity had a significance beyond the realm of furniture. On Old Akkadian seals, some gods are seated 
on mountains, and deities of vegetation sit on what may be heaps of their produce. Thus, it is fully 
conceivable that, in the presentation scene, one type of stool was consciously intended as a stylized 
representation of a temple, the god’s “seat” on earth. It is this type of stool that is used as the “seat” 
in boundary stone symbols. However, on the boundary stones, only Gula in human form sits on the 
“seat”; in other cases, the symbol represents the deity in the same position. In the Old Akkadian pe- 
riod, a different kind of differentiation of deities occurs, by addition to the human form: Samak carries 
his saw-weapon, Ea has water flowing from his shoulders, etc. This was never a complete guide to all 
the gods, and only little of this was kept up in the Third Dynasty of Ur and Old Babylonian periods. 

The animals lying along the “seats” derive from another technique for differentiating anthropo- 
morphic gods. A few Old Akkadian seals show gods riding their symbolic animal, and in Hittite art 


15. In Assyria at least, there existed for cultic purposes stone “seats” (there called n@émedu “base”) on which the 
symbol rested. The most interesting is that of Tukulti-Ninurta 1 (WVDOG 58 pp. 57ff. and pls. 29-32), which has a relief 


on the side showing adoration of such a “base” with the symbol in place. 
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this is commonly attested. In southern Mesopotamia, only Adad occurs at all frequently in this style, 
riding his bull. With other deities, it is rare, partly, no doubt, because of the low ceiling of cylinder 
seals, but also because an animal of any size, while only present for identification of its rider, would 
detract from the importance of the deity. For this reason, those Old Babylonian seals which use an- 
imals for this purpose present them in small size crouching beneath the feet of the connected deity, 
whether this deity is sitting or standing. The lion of [Star is the most common creature used in this 
way. Thus, all three parts of the full form of boundary stone symbols are derived from, or inspired 
by, the common representations of deities in earlier periods. The texts of boundary stones name the 
three parts of the symbols: 


Su-ba-tu-Si-nu kakka™-Su-nu u-su-rva-tu-Su-nu MDP 2 110 30ff. 
hakki-Su-nu Su-ba-tuy-Su-nu 5 MDP 2 89 20ff. 
ki-tu8™*-Su-nu hakkam’-Su-nu ae MDP 2 893 

is nek u-su-ra-[tu-Su-nu] MDP 2 114 21 
eS-re-tu-Su-nu Bests ie BBStp..2? 31 
Su-un-ni-ir-Su-nu ui-su-ra-tu-Su-nu Su-ba-tu-Su-nu ZA 65 (1975) 58 77-79 


The first passage speaks of “seats, symbols and drawings,” and by this latter no doubt the animals are 
meant, since they alone are pictorial. The second and third passages speak only of seats and symbols, 
and the fourth only of drawings, which can of course apply to the whole complex of symbols. The 
fifth passage speaks of “shrines” alone, which confirms the interpretation offered of the form of the 
“seats.” 

When two symbols—the lower an animal, the upper either an animal or something else—are 
used of one deity, there is something a little artificial and ad hoc. Symbols are not always something 
immutable handed down from prehistoric times, and only in some cases is the basis for the attribution 
of the symbol to the deity obvious. A few illustrations of these two theses will be given. For Old Baby- 
lonian oath-taking, Sama¥ was sometimes represented by his saw (A. Walther, LSS VI/4—-6 192-93), 
his distinguishing mark inherited from the Old Akkadian period. On boundary stones, the solar disk 
is used, termed “resplendent rays” on the stone of Nazimarutta’ (MDP 2 p. 90 iv 12: ni-ip-hu nam- 
ri-ru). This latter also appears on Old Akkadian to Old Babylonian seals, but not to mark the god. 
The choice of the disk rather than the weapon for boundary stones was dictated by the desire to put 
it at the top alongside the moon and Venus, three astral symbols together. In Old Babylonian oath- 
taking, the hydra (ba¥mu) was the symbol of [Shara (A. Walther, loc. cit.), but on boundary stones the 
scorpion represents her (Bagh. Mitt. [V [1968] 156-57). In neither case is the reason for the attribute 
apparent, nor the grounds for the change. In Old Babylonian oath-taking, the dog of Gula was used 
(tur- gi, Sa Sgu-la: VAS XVI 181 17). On boundary stones, it can appear alone to represent this god- 
dess, but when a three-part symbol is given, the dog crouches beside the “seat” and Gula herself, or 
just her head, rests on the “seat.” It seems that in this case no other symbol was available, and no 
reason can be offered for the association of the goddess of healing and a dog. In contrast, the symbols 
of Adad are fully explicable. The tripartite form has forked lightning above and a bull beneath. The 
former obviously belongs to the god of the storm, and the bull by its bellowing was associated with 
thunder: note the phrase rigim Adad. 
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Against this background, Marduk’s symbols must be studied. The spade suggests agriculture, and 
epithets of Marduk in Enima Elis VII 1ff. confirm this connection. Not every spade need be the sym- 
bol of Marduk. Those on seals from prehistoric Susa (see U. Seidl, Bagh. Mitt. IV [1968] 117-21) are 
presumably unrelated to Marduk. In Babylon there are textual references to “the spade of Marduk” 
in oath-taking under the First Dynasty (‘mar Sa ‘marituk: Jean, Tell Sifr 58 23; VAS XVI [1917] 181 
17), and this symbol on seals of this period for this reason no doubt represents him. However, it is 
curious that none of the ancient etymologies of his name (see pp. 163ff.) make use of the element 
mar “spade.” The use of the spade with Nabd in one instance (RA 35 [1938] 129ff.; MDP 33 [1953] 
56f.) reflects the time when the two gods shared the temple Esagil. 

The dragon is shared by Marduk and Nabi on boundary stones, for the same reason. It is de- 
scribed generically as “monster” in the following three passages: 


“Su-nir-zu uSumgal ka-bi-ta u8,,; nu-bi-is-bi-is-e-dé 
kak-ka-ka v-Sum-gal-lu $4 i§-tu pi-Sv im-tti la i-na-at-tri-ku da-mu la i-sar-ru-ru 
IV R? 20 no. 3 obv. 15-17 (Nabé hymn), quoted KAR 125 obv. 4 and rev. 6-7 and 
STT 341 9-11 (AnSt 20 [1970] 112 and 114), cf. OECT V 8 5. 


Your symbol is a monster from whose mouth poison does not drip, (variant) blood does not trickle. 


ka-bi-is u-Stim-gal-li = who stands on a monster 
KAR 104 29 (Nabaé hymn) 


Su-un-gal-li Sa “nabii(muati) ina mub-hi iz-za-zu-w-ni 
ABL 951 obv. 12-13 = SAA XIII 134 


The Monster on which Nabi stands. 


The specific name is “dragon” (mushussu), as the representations in enamelled bricks on the walls and 
gates of the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar II are expressly called in the royal inscriptions (e.g., VAB 
IV 72 21; cf. PBS XV 79 ii 22). Also, Nab@ in a hymn (B. Hru’ka and G. Komoréczy [eds.], Fest- 
schrift Lubor Matous [Budapest, 1978], p. 86 15) is called “rider of the dragon” (ra-kib ‘mu8-hu’). A 


description of the creature is given in two much earlier Sumerian passages: 


uSumegal 8u pirig-g4 [umbi]n hu-rf-in™*"-na 


BE 29/1 4 rev. 3ff. (Ninurta hymn). Cf. VAS XVII 38 13 
A monster with the paws of a lion and talons of an eagle. 


dis-am uSumgal-bi 8u pirig-g4 umbin hu-ri-in-na 


D. O. Edzard, ZA 81 (1991) 179 37 


The first, a monster with the paws of a lion and talons of an eagle. 


Neither of these passages, of course, refers to Marduk, and it has already been remarked that the 
third-millennium iconographic examples are not to be connected with him either. There can be 
no certainty as yet about the cylinder-seal representations from the Third Dynasty of Ur to the Old 
Babylonian period (in addition to those noted by U. Seidl, Bagh. Mitt. IV [1968] 188, there is RA 57 
[1963] 176 2). They might, but need not, refer to Marduk. 
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Important, though at present unanswerable questions are whether this monster was always con- 
nected with Marduk, and if not, how it came to be attached. There is at least a possibility that it 
first belonged to Ninurta and was later taken over for Marduk. In the Sumerian hymn quoted above, 
Ninurta is described as having the distinctive features of the mushusSu. Jacobsen has argued in OIP 
43 (1940) 183 that its occurrence on Old Akkadian seals with dedications to Ti8pak is evidence of 
an association of the two. If Ti’pak is in some sense another form of Ninazu, as seems to be the case 
(see Jacobsen, OIC 13 [1932] 51-59), then a connection with Ninurta is established, since Ninazu 
and Ninurta are in some traditions the same (see the present writer in Or. NS 36 [1967] 111). The 
most perplexing occurrence of the monster on boundary stones is King, BBSt pl. xxi. A god holding 
a mace and a curved club (gamlu or gixhaSSu) has the monster crouching at his feet. It is not likely to 
be Marduk, since the spade appears among the symbols. It seems unlikely that Nab@ would be rep- 
resented so large when the spade is so small, and the stone comes from the district of Nippur. Nor is 
Ninurta likely, when the composite lion (Bagh. Mitt. [V [1968] 181-87) also appears, which might 
be meant for Ninurta. The symbols on this stone present many problems, and so far the god with the 
muShusSu remains unidentified. 


Tiamat 


In the Epic, Tiamat is prominent as the primaeval sea, the monster of monsters, and the one 
whose body was split to form heaven and earth. The author’s concept of her varies from time to time. 
Now she is a body of water, now a corporeal monster with animal limbs. Despite her importance in 
the Epic, she is extremely elusive elsewhere in cuneiform literature. The reason is not far to seek. 
The cosmographic great sea beneath the earth is replaced in most Sumero-Akkadian thought by the 
Apst, the body of water over which Ea presided. This transformation may actually be witnessed in 
the incantation about the black gikin-tree. According to the Old Akkadian copy, MDP 14 (1913) 
91, its roots reached down to the sea (ab-8a-ga ld-a), but the late copies (CT 16 46 185-86; cf. 
M. J. Geller, SAACT V p. 170 96, as noted by Langdon in JRAS 1928 843ff.) speak of it as reaching 
down to the Apsii (abzu-ta la-e). 

In looking for parallels to a battle with the Sea, Ninurta is an obvious starting point. He did in 
fact struggle with water. The earliest allusion occurs in Gudea: 


lugal-mu 4nin-git-su en a hu gi,-a 
g g NUS £14 


Cylinder A viii 15 = RIME 3/1 p. 74 
My king, Ninurta, the lord who held back the savage water. 


The story is told in Lugal-e 334ff. that, after the defeat of Asakku, the waters rose and threatened to 
overwhelm the land, but Ninurta built a stone wall and so held them back. From the following lines, 
which tell how Ninurta then watered the ground himself and produced abundant crops, it would 
seem that the water threatening the land was salty or otherwise not conducive to plant life. The 
episode is clearly a description of the annual Mesopotamian flood, which rises, depositing salt as it 
spreads over the soil, and might seem to threaten to rise further and sweep away the whole land. But 
in time it recedes, and then agriculture can flourish. While this is certainly an interesting parallel 
to a battle with the sea, it must be stressed that the water is never called “sea” but “mighty water” 
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(a kala-ga: me-e dan-nu-[ 354). Also, Ninurta handles it like a real flood: he blocks its path with a 
stout wall. There is nothing which suggests a connection with the story of Marduk’s defeat of Tiamat. 

The sea is mentioned in connection with Ninurta’s exploits. An Emesal litany, as quoted above 
(p. 205), refers in a general way to victories in the sea, and the prologue to the Akkadian Anzii 
Myth mentions the kusarikku “in the sea.” Neither of these passages suggests that Ninurta fought with 
the sea. Rather, victories were won over creatures in the sea. A short incantation relating to Ninurta 
known from late copies begins: 


én §é na-sir napisti" bel ta-ma-ti rapastim “™ $4 ‘ninurta(ma8) ana-ku 


K 255+ (see ABRT II 14 24) and dups. K 9022+ and STT 215 i 50 


I belong to Ninurta, the guardian of life, lord of the broad sea. 


This need imply nothing more than lordship over the creatures of the sea. The Akkadian fragment 
Sm 1875, given above (pp. 206-207), seems to state in lines 4-5 that Ninurta seized power from 
both the Asakku demon and the sea. The passage is incomplete, but it may well imply a conflict be- 
tween Ninurta and the Sea in which the former was victorious. Until the lines can be restored, their 
evidence must be used with caution.!© Thus, the only certainty is that Ninurta defeated sea mon- 
sters, and this is fundamentally different from the conflict in Enima Elis. Berossus’ version, however, 
stands midway between them. In his story, the monsters are swimming in the sea, but Sea is a woman 
in her own right and fights with Marduk. This version blends the two concepts: that of the sea as an 
impersonal element, and that of Sea as a monster. 

Outside the Epic, the following evidence for a personal Sea has been collected. First, an Akka- 
dian incantation on a tablet from the Diyala valley of Old Akkadian date, MAD I 192, in the first 
and third lines (cf. A. Westenholz, AfO 25 [1974/77] 102) mentions: “tispak a-ba-ra-ak ti-am-tim 
“Ti8pak, steward of Tiamat.” The lack of the divine determinative for an Akkadian name is nor- 
mal in this period. Two Akkadian personal names from tablets of the Third Dynasty of Ur contain 
Tiamat as an element: a-ab-ba-si-im-ti “Tiamat is appropriate to me” and a-ab-ba-ba-d¥-ti “Tiamat 
is my protecting angel” (Gelb, MAD III 293; cf. ér-ra-ba-d¥-ti p. 92 and ‘la-az-si-im-ti p. 69). In the 
Old Assyrian documents from Anatolia, there is one person with the name puzur-ti-(a-) am-tim/ti-im 
(H. Hirsch, Untersuchungen p. 34) “(In) the safety of Tiamat.” Sumerian names with a-ab-ba from 
the Third Dynasty of Ur (see H. Limet, Lanthroponymie sumérienne 192ff.) are probably not relevant. 
Note that in the Old Babylonian name a-ab-ba-ta-bu-um (e.g., UET V 672 25) the first element is 
masculine, not therefore to be read Tiamat. A deity 4ab-ba/‘ab-U is known from the Isin-Larsa period 
and onwards (BIN IX 321 4; VAS VII 155 38; ARM 7 195; etc.), but it is a name of Marduk (¢aba- 
ba/ba, na-si-ih rag-gi: Tintir V 35) and of Naba (V R 43 rev. 31, where it is interpreted etymologically 
as qa-es-Se ab-bu-ti “who grants fatherly protection”) and for this reason has nothing to do with Sea. 

Much more important is the incipit of a Sumerian incantation preserved within a Late Assyrian 
copy of a ritual (STT 254 41): én a-ab-ba ama dingir-re-e-ne “Sea, mother of the gods.” An- 
other mention of the female cosmic sea occurs in a hymn to the Tigris (von Weiher, SpTU II 5 7-8 


= TIM IX 29 7): 


16. The phrase “the mountain that trampled the sea” (above, p. 207) may derive from Ninurta mythology, in 
which case it would be further evidence for a conflict of Ninurta and Sea. 
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a-ab-ba ama dingir-re-e-ne-ke, 
ta-am-tu um-mi ilani™® 


These are the closest parallels to Enima Elif and related Greek versions, though the rest of the text 
of the first is unfortunately lacking. Investigation of the antecedents of the theogony of Enima Elix 
that begins with with Apsii and Tiamat revealed no trace of Sea, but one of the components, as dem- 
onstrated in Part IV, begins with Namma, mother of Ea, presumed to be a watery prime mover in cre- 
ation. This is the extent of the parallel with Tiamat, since Namma seems nowhere to be called Sea, 
and there is no suggestion that she was ever involved in a cosmic battle. An expository text quoted 
below (p. 429) is probably to be restored: ‘namma u ‘nanse apsit [u ti-amat] “Namma and Nanée are 
Apst [and Tiamat],” but this equation could depend on the Epic and need not be an independent 
source. Other theogonic traditions explained below (p. 430) begin with neither Namma nor Tiamat 
but with the male Id “River,” and since, as will become clear, Sea and River in this context are closely 
related ideas, it is appropriate to give at this point the evidence for Irhan, a primaeval watery being. 

The name Irhan is written with the sign for “snake” (4MUS), as proved by evidence quoted be- 
low. A very informative passage about him occurs in a prayer to Nisaba: 

[marat] {MUS a-bu ilani™® 4 ki-is-84-ti 

[ta-li-m]at ‘en-lil Sar “nun-gal™® mu-sim na[m] ™* 


CIN IV 168 i 18-19 = AfO 46/47 (1999/2000) 153 


[Daughter of] Irhan, father of all the gods, 
[Twin] sister (?) of Enlil, king of the Igigi, who determines destinies. 


Nisaba, grain goddess, is elsewhere sister of Enlil, and in late texts she is described as daughter of Anu 
(see A. Falkenstein, AnOr 30 [1966] 110-11). A commentary equates tMUS with I&taran (CT 41 
27 3; for the reading of “KA.DI, see ZA 59 [1969] 100-103), and a Cassite boundary stone explains 
IMUS as Sipru (“messenger”) of [8taran. It is well known that [8taran is another name of an- gal/anu 
rabit “great Anu” of Der (AfO 9 [1932] 99). This is the evidence on which the Nisaba prayer above 
has been restored, and the title of Irhan “father of all the gods” is therefore appropriate. Irhan is rep- 
resented on boundary stones as a snake (Bagh. Mitt. IV [1968] 154-56), and often its body stretches 
down and around the main group of symbols. Its identity is assured by the occurrence of “MUS in 
the list of symbols on a stone of NazimaruttaS (MDP 2 91 23). The importance of the snake in this 
glyptic contrasts with the scanty allusions to Irhan in texts. Personal names show that devotion to 
him was more common that might have been expected. ‘MUS occurs in the Old Akkadian period 
(BIN VIII 221: ur-“MUS); at least once in Ur III names (H. Limet, Lanthroponymie sumérienne 418: 
gemé“MUS); more often in Old Babylonian names, written the same way (H. Ranke, Early Baby- 
lonian Personal Names [Philadelphia, 1905] 168); and rarely in Cassite-period names, also written 
¢MUS (Clay, PN 135). 

The riverine character of “MUS is established through the name Irhan, which must therefore be 
justified as the reading. “MUS is glossed ir-ha-an in the fragment KAR 284 and in a late copy of An 
= Anum: 


dirbaanM(US = udug €8ar-ra-ke, 
An = Anum I 263, CT 24 8 11, cf. TCL 15 pl. xxvi 142 
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Also in the Salabikh Zami-hymns: OIP 99 p. 51 161: ir-ha-an MUS-TIN-TIR-BALAG. Sahan is a 
misreading found in II R 35 no. 1 = Babyloniaca 7 (1913/23) pl. viii = RA 28 (1931) 134 ii 6: SSA- 
ha-an = pw-rat-ti, the confusion of IR/SA in Neo-Assyrian script being very easy, but note Late 
Babylonian “ir-ha-an = pw-rat-ti (BM 67179 obv. 13). 

An Old Babylonian seal inscription offers the contrast in that it connects: ir “en-ki {MUS 
(H. Carnegie, Catalogue of the Collection of Antique Gems . . . Southesk [London, 1908] Qb 43). Enki 
and ‘MUS are also connected in Gudea, Cylinder A xxvii 1: MUS kt: abzu “pure Irhan of the 
Apsii.” 

Two other readings can be claimed for ‘MUS, nirah, and Xerah. The common noun nirahu, a fancy 
word for “snake,” is well attested, but for the deity the only evidence is an Old Assyrian limw’s name, 
puzur-ni-ra-ah/{MUS (H. Hirsch, Untersuchungen 34). This is fully valid for Old Assyrian, but since 
Old Babylonian scribal conventions are generally remote from Old Assyrian, the late scholarly tra- 
dition of Irhan is more likely to be valid for Old Babylonian. Serah is better established, but as the 
Emesal form: 


dSe-lahy-e Sudug €-8ar-ra 
CT 42 pl. 4 iv 15 
Se-ra-ah udug €-Sar-ra 
IMUS ra-bi-is é-SU.MA 
V R52 i 19-20 = SBH no. 48 obv. 10 
Se-ra-ah = (MUS = udug é-Sdr-ra-ke, 
Emesal Vocabulary, MSL IV 5 19 
]-ah = AMUS = “be[l e]r-se-ti 
Weidner List, AfO 2 (1924/25) 16 10 


d. 


d 


The Emesal Vocabulary may well have got its dialectal reading from the litany or a related source, 
since it also departs from its original An = Anum (quoted above) by substituting é-8Ar-ra for é-kur- 
ra. The late copies of the Weidner List date from a time when Emesal readings turn up indiscrimi- 
nately. It is a question whether Nirah and Serah could be dialectal variants. Despite the apparent 
parallel of divine names beginning “nin- in the main dialect and Sen- in Emesal (MSL IV 5-6 25, 
34) it is very doubtful that ¥/n is a possible phonetic change. Thus, for Babylonian texts ‘MUS is to 
be read Irhan but Serah in Emesal Sumerian. 
The watery connection occurs in a poetic name of the Euphrates: 


dMUS-tin-tir-dtb = pu-rat-tum 
Antagal J (MSL XVII 233 6) 
@dMUS-tin-tirdib = v-rv-ut-[tum] 
IR 51 44 


Thus, “MUS who... Babylon” describes the river that flowed through the town, and while the exact 
sense of dub here is unknown, the idea of the river as a snake is transparent. Irhan is indeed also a 
name of the Euphrates, as given in a commentary on an unidentified text: “SA-ha-an = pu-rat-tui (IIR 
35 no. 1; Babyloniaca 7 [1913/23] pl. viii; RA 28 [1931] 134 ii 6). Another mention of the Irhan-river 


occurs in a phrase found in two incantations: 
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db ina si-8d ug ina sig*-84 “ir-ha-an ina kib-ri-8d 


CT 2317 =220= BAM 124 iv7 = 127 6-7 
The cow on (from’) its horn; the ewe on (from’) its wool; the Irhan-river on (from’) its bank. 


The context in both cases is obscure. 

Thus, Irhan emerges as a clear-cut figure. He is “father of all the gods” (Nisaba prayer) and “lord 
of the underworld” (Weidner list). He is also the Euphrates and associated with Ea. Thus, he is a 
primaeval water with underworld connections.!’ Such water may be both under and around the 
earth, if the latter is conceived as a floating disk. Thus, the snake on boundary stones often surrounds 
the other symbols since it is the river encircling the universe. One is reminded of a passage in the 
Alexander Romance where the king is carried aloft by eagles and sees the world as a field surrounded 
by a snake (quoted by A. J. Wensinck, The Ocean in the Literature of the Western Semites [Amsterdam, 
1918] 25). Irhan is always male save for the occurrence in the Akkadian incantation, where the 
feminine gender of “river” (ndru) may have influenced the choice of the feminine suffix. It is possible 
that Irhan’s spouse was Bélet-akkadi, if a Cassite-period seal inscription (Collection de Clercq II 253: 
pa-li-ha-at “MUS u “NIN-ak-ka-di*) should be taken in that way. 


“Lord of the Sea” 


Another watery deity with underworld connection is ‘lugal-a-ab-ba “Lord of the Sea.” He 
occurs twice in An = Anum, in the Vth and VIth Tablets, where the compilers have added sundry 
earlier lists with little change. The first occurrence is at the very end of Tablet V: 


312 “lugal-a-ab-ba = SU 
313. 4NIN.BAD-ga = = dam-bi munus 


This is the text of the Yale copy of Middle Assyrian date. The Late Assyrian CT 25 6 30-31 differs 
only in reading “lugal-ab-ba and “NIN.BAD-na. The Middle Babylonian copy SLT 121 reads 
‘lugal-ab-a and “NIN.NUN.BAD- na. Tablet VI begins with Nergal, as can be seen from the catch- 
line of all three copies. This group of three names, though cut by the tablet division of An = Anum, 
is taken over without change from the Old Babylonian forerunner TCL 15 pl. xxxi 416-18: 


‘lugal-ab-a 
ININ-ma-BAD-ga 


‘ne- iri, -gal 


The other occurrence in An = Anum is at the head of a group of gods with names beginning ‘lugal-: 


dlugal-a-ab-ba, “lugal-id-da = [S]U (CT 25 39, K 7643 6-7 restored, An = Anum VI 27-28). 


17. The underworld river is known elsewhere: in Ur II] personal names (ur-fd-edin-na: H. Limet, L’anthroponymie 
sumérienne [Paris, 1968] 547; cf. A. Falkenstein, Die neusumerischen Gerichtsurkunden [Miinchen, 1956] II 175) and 
id-ka-imin-‘utu-ka “Utu’s river of the seven mouths” (C. Wilcke, Das Lugalbandaepos [Wiesbaden, 1969] line 35) 
no doubt alludes to a river along which Utu passed through the underworld each night. Further material is found in a 
Sumerian hymn (UET VI p. 875) and the Sumerian myth Enlil and Ninlil (see RA 55 [1961] 184 10). The river of the 


ordeal and the river to be crossed on the way to the underworld are related and may be different parts of the same river. 
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The Old Babylonian forerunner has a similar group of lugal-names, lines 425-55, but there two are 
lacking. The Old Babylonian list from Nippur has a similar group also, but here they turn up in the 
middle of the group: 


dlugal-ab-a dlugal-AB-da 
dlugal-AB-da dlugal-ab-a 
SLT 122 iv 13-4 SLT 123 obv. 7-8, cf. 124 v 16-7 


The AB in both copies is a clear mistake for fd, as An = Anum reads. The double occurrence of the 
name in An = Anum is thus explained as resulting from compilation from two Old Babylonian god- 
lists such as we have quoted. The same two traditions are combined in the Emesal Vocabulary: 


dumun-"ABxGAL’ = ‘ne-iri,,-gal = SU 
dumun-a-ab-ba = ugal-a-ab-ba = SU 
dumun-id-da = ‘lugal-id-da = SU 
dumun-ab-a = 4lugal-ab-a = SU 
doaSan-mug = 4nin-mug = dam 4-Sum-ke, 


MSL IV 9-10 106-10 


The previously noted variants a-ab-ba and ab-a ocur here together as though they were different 
names. Accordingly, the editors read the latter “lugal-é8-a, but wrongly. The compilers of this list 
were theologically naive, as is clear from their mistaking Enki and Ninki at the beginning for Ea and 
Damkina. The dependence on two originally separate traditions explains the occurrence of the two 
orthographies of the same name in one context. “‘lugal-@8-a would mean “Lord of the dwelling,” an 
improbable and unparalleled deity. 

Another list containing this deity is a list of underworld gods, CT 24 36 52ff., where ‘lugal-a- 
alb-ba] follows “lugal-hu-bur, “Lord of the Hubur” (the underworld river). The preceding line 
should perhaps be restored ‘¥ar-ti-a[m-tim] “Lord of the Sea.” A similar grouping occurs in Surpu 
VIII 37: “lugal-a-ab-ba “lugal-fd-da “la-gu-da. The last, also a sea-god, is dealt with below. The 
most detailed description of this deity occurs in an Akkadian incantation: “lugal-a-ab-ba ma’-ma¥ 
ilani™® ilu el-lum %-pat ba-la-ti lid-di-ka (KAR 233 = BAM 338 obv. 5 = K 6335 4 = STT 138 obv. 7-8) 
“may Lugala’abba, exorcist of the gods, the pure god, cast a spell of life upon you.” 

His wife is more difficult to disentangle. In addition to passages already quoted, she occurs with 
him in a litany known from both Old Babylonian and late copies: 


u-mu-un-ab-a U-mu-un gti-da ‘u;"-a 
ga-Sa-an-mug ub-li-le si-a 
ama “nanSe “hendur-sag-g4 


CT 42 pl. 5 iv 42-44 (OB); dup. BM 96927 i 43-45 (var. ub-lil-lil-e) 


(umun-ab-a umun gud-da us-a 
dygal-ab-a be-el qar-ra-du Sd-qu-u 
gaSan-ma-BAD-ga ub-IiLlé si-a 
[... |-ti Sa ib-rat ma-li-[at] 
ama “nanse “hendur-sag-ga 
dix 


[...] Sum 


SBH p. 85 41-43 = p. 91 1-4 = p. 134 i 42-43 = BL 101 9-11 
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A little later in the same text the same name occurs alongside Lumma, the deified Eannatum of 
Lagash: 


ga-Sa-an-BAD-ga dlum-ma ur-sag 
VAS II 11 vi5 


ga’an-mug (! copy: sa) lum-ma ur-sag-gd 


SBH p. 86 56 (cf. V R52 no. 1 ii 25: 4ga8an-mug ‘| ) 


An Old Babylonian copy of a briefer version of this text written phonetically includes this deity once 
only, with differing description: 


ga-Sa-an-mu-ga bu-lu-ug ku-zi ma-a[n-g]a-ra ku-babbar mi-ri-zu ga-al-la[.... ] 
PBS X/3 13 5 = ZA 56 (1964) 20 


Ninmug [who holds’) the golden bulug, the silver mangara, and obsidian. 


This description is closely related to that in Enki and the World Order (C. A. Benito [Philadelphia, 
1969] ll. 406-9, cf. ZA 56 [1964] 91-92 and 112). There she is sister of Inanna, holds these three 
objects (perhaps symbolic rather than functional tools), “brings to birth” (u-tu) rulers (lugal and 
en) in an unspecified way, and grants them appropriate insignia. This is the fullest description of this 
deity, who is a birth goddess in Enki and Ninmah (see p. 336). 

The name first occurs, it seems, as “nin-mug in the Fara lists (A. Deimel, Die Inschriften von Fara 
II [Leipzig, 1923] no. 6 iv), then in Ur III texts (N. Schneider, Die Gétternamen von Ur III [Rome, 
1939] 455; H. Limet, L’anthroponymie sumérienne [Paris, 1968] 555: ur-‘nin-mug(-ga)) and the 
reading is given in the Old Babylonian Diri from Nippur, MSL XV 36 11:14: Snin-mug = ni-im- 
mu-ug. She is of course to be distinguished from Nin-zadim, the seal cutters’ god (see p. 378). The 
difficulties arise with the Old Babylonian and later evidence. The first problem is: whose wife is she? 
The second concerns her name. The wife of Lugala’abba is, as quoted, often written with BAD. An 
= Anum neatly separates this goddess from the wife of Sum: ‘nin-mug = dam-bi-munus (sc. [Sum, 
VI 16-21). This pair is well attested elsewhere. An Old Babylonian seal inscription records its owner 
as slave of 4i-Sum u ‘nin-mug (F. Lajard, Introduction a l’ étude du culte public et des mystéres de Mithra 
[Paris, 1847] 37 3). In the Weidner List, they occur together: 


d 
d. 


‘Nerigal 
dme-me 


AfK 2 (1924/25) 17-18 24-25 


1-Sum 
nin-mug = 


Though not acknowledged in An = Anum, I8um is the Akkadian name of Hendursag(ga) (see ZA 39 
[1930] 143-45), and an Ur III offering list, MVAG 21 (1917/18) 2 ii 8-9 gives together: ‘nin-mug 
dhendur-s[ag]. The Emesal Vocabulary (quoted above) in its usual naivety quotes Lugala’abba 
and Ninmug in sequence as though a married couple, but then in the explanatory column gives the 
latter as “wife of Sum.” However, the solution of An = Anum, to put the writing with BAD with 
Lugala’abba and that with mug with [Sum simply cannot stand, because the different writings occur 
haphazardly with both spouses. The first part of the name causes of course no problems. The occa- 
sional gloss e with nin presumably indicates that the latter sign is to be read egi. The second element 
is written in the following ways: (i) mug, mug-ga, mu-ug, mu-ga; (ii) ma/ma-BAD- ga, BAD- ga, 
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BAD-na, NUN.BAD-na. The NUN in SLT 121, though confirmed by collation of E. Leichty, is 
probably an error for ma or é. With this background, it is possible to identify further occurrences and 
related names. In An = Anum Lugala’abba precedes immediately Nergal. In the Weidner List, [Sum is 
equated with Nergal. Thus ‘lugal-BAD-na ina list of Nergal figures, An = Anum VI 75, is relevant. 
The Weidner List also equates Ninmug with Gula, so that there is no problem in relating a line in 
the Emesal Vocabulary: 


dga8an-ma-BAD-ga = dnin-ma-BAD-ga = 4oy-la 


MSL IV 9 101 


and the parallel line of An = Anum: 


4eNIN-€-BAD-ga = Snin-kar-ra-ak 
V 154, CT 25 3 63 = 25 29; Rm II 289 ii 11!8 


The values of BAD have been discussed by B. Landsberger in MSL II 87 and III 213-14; by 
J.J. A. van Dijk in SGL II 105-6; and by A. Sjaberg in Der Mondgott Nanna-Sw’en (Stockholm, 1960) 
66 and 69!; Proto-Ea has only broken remains of the values, but one ends in ug’ ([(U)-ul]g’) and the 
next in un (‘u,'-[u]n) (see MSL XIV 60 765-66). There is one major Akkadian equivalent that 
has to be considered: m@tu/mitu, and the appropriate value is usually given as ug;. The g is certain 
because of frequent resumptions -ga, but the beginning seems to be based entirely on BAD"#-G[A 
=[...] (CT 19 28, Rm II 31). The various writings of Ninmug show that one value of BAD may 
end either in -g or in -n, which confirms Landsberger’s suggestion that the one value in the list might 
be restored [G-u]n. This is also attested as the value for ma@tu/mitu, since in addition to the frequent 
resumptions with - ga, a single passage resumes with -na: 


kur-BAD-na-8é = ana er-se-ti mi-tu-ti 
IV R? 30 no. 2 24-25 


Van Dijk and Sjéberg express distrust of this passage, but since in the divine name the same variation 
occurs, there is no good reason to doubt it in the common noun. This parallel does not prove that 
“death” is the meaning of BAD in the name under consideration, but it at least raises the question. 
The writing with ma/ma-BAD can hardly be explained as a syllabic rendering of an original mug, 
since ug, seems not to be used in this way and the clash of vowels in ma-ug, is most improbable. 
Thus one must ask what was intended in ma/ma’. The Gula name ‘nin-é-BAD- ga supplies the 
answer, since ma and mu are Emesal for “house” (see CAD sub voce bitu), and “house of death” 
written é-ug,(BE)-ga occurs in a commentary (AfO 17 [1954/56] 315 F 9, cf. AfO 19 [1959/60] 
118). Thus it is most likely either that Ninmug is a contraction of Nin-ma-ug, or that its origin is 
unknown but it was interpreted in this way during the second and first millennia. Confirmation is 
available in the following points. The Akkadian rendering of the name in the litany ends ]-ti, which 
could be restored [bélet bit mu]-ti. The Nergal name cited above, ‘lugal-BAD- na is very naturally 
“Lord of the Dead.” The Kurigalzu statue inscription names two groups of gods: ‘nun-gal-dingir- 
BAD-na-ke,-ne (Sumer IV/1 [1948] 4). The first being Igigi, it is natural to take them as gods of 


18. From the content, it is not clear if UET VI 73, a hymnic extract to dnin-BAD, belongs to Ninmug or not. A 
Cassite-period seal inscription, BM 59853, is addressed to ‘dim,-ki-bara-BAD-na, by which Nergal may be meant. 
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heaven here, and the second group as “Death” or “Dead” gods, i.e., gods of the underworld. It is also 
relevant to note that the Weidner list equates her spouse [Sum with Nergal, and her other spouse, 
Lugala’abba, occurs in the list immediately before Nergal, while he is also given in a list of Asakku 
demons (p. 210, list (vi)), a plain indication of underworld associations. The outstanding problem 
with the name concerns the forms which have BAD but lack a ma/ma. Should one read ‘nin-tn- 


naor 4 


nin-mun,-na? 

So much for the name. The two spouses are the other problem, since the distribution of the 
forms of the name provide no key. It may be noted that the main recension of the litany presents 
Lugalaabba immediately before Ninmug, while Hendursagga follows in the next line after Nan8e, 
but the short, phonetically written recension lacks Lugala’abba and gives Hendursagga immediately 
before Ninmug. Thus, the two Old Babylonian recensions already attest the two traditions. 

There is, then, a pair, “Lord of the Sea” and (almost certainly) “Mistress of the House of the 
Dead.” The connection of Sea and Death is not unexpected. There was a widespread belief in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Near East of a primaeval sea on which the earth floated, so that the 
water was both around and under the earth. The abode of the dead was also under the earth. How 
the two concepts of water and the dead were reconciled is not usually ascertainable. One Mesopo- 
tamian tradition, known from a passage found in the Descent of Star, Gilgame¥ VII, and Nergal and 
Ereskigal, makes the underworld a dusty place, approached dryshod through seven gates. Another 
conception involved crossing the Hubur river, !? the Babylonian Styx. A reflection of this concept 
occurs in GilgameS, where the hero crosses the water around the edge of the earth. It is called both 
“sea” (a-ab-ba) and “water of death” (mé™® mu-ti: X 76-103). In Syria and Palestine, similar ideas 
prevailed. Poetic language in the Old Testament and Ugaritic texts has such phrases as “waters of 
Sheol.” Also, in Hesiod the Styx is a daughter of Ocean. 

A cult of Ninmug is known only under the Third Dynasty of Ur, but a cult of Lugala’abba is known 
from Nippur under Samsu-iluna (see p. 218), but in this context he is coupled with Abzumah. It is 
thus not unexpected to find the owner of an Old Babylonian seal described as “slave of Lugala’abba” 
(ir lugal-a-ab-ba: Louvre A 464). 

The evidence for Irhan, the primaeval river, and Lugala’abba, husband of “Mistress of the House 
of Death,” helps to explain the infernal aspects of Tiamat. She is an underworld power with appropri- 
ate demonic atttributes. An expository text explains: “Apsd is Tiamat, Tiamat is Ere8kigal” (O 175 
obv. 2 = RA 16 [1919] 145). A line of a bilingual exorcism reads: 


zi-"hur'-sag a-ab-ba nu-nu-gi,-gi,-da-ke, 
nis Sadia" tam-tim la ta-a-ri 
PBS 1/2 115 i 23-24 (ArOr 21 [1953] 380) = STT 210 (collated) 


(Be exorcised) by mountain (and) sea of no return. 


The similarity to the well-known name of the underworld, “land of no return” (erset Ia tari, kur nu- 
gi-a) needs no stressing. The same expository text identifies Tidmat with the Asakku demon (‘tam- 


19. It is doubtful that Hubur, the underworld river, is related to Habur, the tributary of the Euphrates. See I. Gelb, 
Hurvians and Subarians (Chicago, 1944) 92ff.; E. A. Speiser, JAOS 68 (1948) 12;R. Frankena, Takultu (Leiden, 1954) 124 
88 (note variants); and H. Hirsch, Untersuchungen 32-33 and 54?°°. 
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tim ‘azag: RA 16 [1919] 145 4), and a Late Babylonian copy of a ritual names “the seed of Asakku 
and Tiamat” (ze-er a-sak-ku u tam-tim: E. Weidner, Gestirn-Darstellungen auf babylonischen Tontafeln 
[ Vienna, 1967], pl. 11, K 3753 ii 6). This may, but need not, imply that the two are a married pair. 
Also, a Late Assyrian expository text twice lists together in adjacent lines Anza, Qingu, and Asakku 
(ZA 51 [1955] 154 4-5 = MMEW p. 244), which illustrates the same sort of characters. Astrologi- 
cally the scorpion-star is identified with Shara, and she in turn with Tiamat (™'gfr-tab = Gs-ha-ra 
tam-tim: V R 46 31 = Weidner, Handbuch 52; cf. K 7620 11: 4if-ha-ra ti-amat). In AfO 20 (1963) 118 
42, with note on 119, the coupling of Dilmun with Tiamat in this context offers a geographical in- 
terpretation. Underworld and demonic associations of Shara can be found: she is, for example, the 
mother of the Sibitti according to ZA 6 (1891) 242 21 (Simin -bi ilanim® rabiiti™’s mare™® “is-ha-ra 
Su-nu). However, this topic is too far removed from Tiamat to be pursued further here. In short, 
Tiamat, Sea, is an enemy. This point was made by the ancients by equating the Sumerian a-ab-ba, 
which was used as a loan in literary Akkadian, with the Akkadian ajabu “enemy.” It is clear that this 
equation was made, since Comm. II on Enima Eli§ VII 116, 128, and 132 explains the ordinary Su- 
merian word for enemy, érim, as “Sea/Tiamat” (tam-tim). 

Other sources dealing with Tiamat are the following. The mythological almanac mentions her 
commonly, but most of the information is clearly based on the Epic. Additional items are usually to 
be explained as secondary expansion, such as the etymology of the name as tu’amtum “twin” (BM 
35407+ iv 12, edition forthcoming from FE S. Reynolds). However, it is possible that the equation of 
Tiamat and the Goat-star in the same section is correctly interpreting the allusions to animal parts in 
Enima Elis V, so that, as conceived by the author of the Epic, Tiamat had the form of a goat. 

An expository text of Assyrian origin, KAR 307, which in all probability depends on the Epic, has 
two sections dealing with Tiamat: 


[x x ] x Sa "dur-na ti-amat Si-i um-me-ga-1é $4 “bal "Si-i-ma’ 

[4 ine! ™ Sa 4 uzne ll ms_xq 

e[lat]i(a[n-t]a) ™*-Sa “bal Saplati(ki-ta)™*-Sa 4nin-lil 

Inin-"li-bur-na um-x!! §a bel Si-i-ma 

SAR™S i§-ru-ka-Si S4-ni¥ an-tum Si-i-ma kis-pa a-na “a-nim i-kas-si-pu 
Obverse 19-23 (collated), cf. A. Livingstone, MMEW p. 233 


The [.. ] . of Durna is Tiamat. She is the wet nurse of Bél. 

She has [four eyes] and four ears. Her [upper parts] are Bél, her lower parts are Ninlil. 

She is Ninliburna, the . . . of Bél. 

He gave to her... Another interpretation: she is Antum who makes offerings for the dead to Anu. 


This is clearly composite, not only from the scribal note S4-ni§, but also because the being whose up- 
per parts are Bél cannot at the same time suckle him! Lines 19 and 22 are probably variant forms of 
the same statement, and um-x!" is perhaps corrupt for um-me-ga-la. The tradition of Tiamat as wet 
nurse of mighty heroes also occurs in the Cuthaean Legend of Naram-Sin (AnSt 5 [1955] 98 34). 
Durna and Liburna are learned names for Nineveh and Arba’il (BTT p. 182 189-90). An Assyrian 
background is also apparent in lines 20-21. The first is no doubt a direct quotation from Eniima Eli 
1 95, and obviously if Bél has this number of eyes and ears, the one who has the upper parts of Bél 
must have the same number. This Bél, however, cannot be Marduk, since the occurrence of Ninlil 
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with him marks him as the Assyrian god A8%ur. The identification of Tiamat as Antum is perhaps a 
reflection of her demonic aspect. Anu is commonly the father of demons, and as Anu’s spouse, she 
was their mother. 

The other section, reverse 13-15, reads: 


anseibilu(a-ab-ba) etemmi ti-amat “bal garné™-84 v-ka-rit 

x ™8_84 ik-kis zibbat-sa ik-rit 

be-lum ik-mu-Si-ma as-8u la ma-Se-i nisi[™*]> v-kal-lim 

The dromedary is the shade of Tiamat. Bél hewed off her horns, 
he cut off her. . , he hewed off her tail. Bel bound her and 
showed her to the peoples so that it might not be forgotten. 


This reads as though it were an interpretation of a dromedary used in a rite, but it is difficult to believe 
that dromedaries were used for such purposes. Because its ideogram is “donkey of the sea(-land),” the 
connection with Tiamat easily came about. The details of Bél’s defeat of Tiamat differ from those of 
Enima Elif in a number of points. No doubt a piece of aetiology is intended in the anachronistic ref- 
erence to “peoples” (reading confirmed by collation) as yet uncreated being shown something. This 
was presumably something in Assyria, and Bél is as before no doubt A’Sur not Marduk. These two 
passages from KAR 307 may well have arisen in connection with Sennacherib’s reforms, of which 
more will be said later. 

The Birdcall Text (AnSt 20 [1970] 111.) includes a bird of Tiamat, KAR 125 obv. 19, but the call 
is broken off. Most of the mythological allusions in this text are to theomachies, so no doubt Tiamat 
occurred with this connection. The small fragment of myth or expository text, DT 184 (p. 327), 
names Tiamat in line 8, and from the occurrence of Marduk, Enme§Sarra, and “the Enlils who re- 
belled” in the other lines, it must refer similarly to a theomachy. The inscriptions of Esarhaddon offer 
a curious allusion to a defeat of Tiamat. In his rebuilding of Esagil, the king had a representation of a 
dragon (mushusSu) made, and then, in an incomplete context, there is reference to aban na-de-e har- 
gul-li se-ri§ tam-tim (R. Borger, Asarhaddon 85 52). It is not clear if this is a stone used in the building 
which was called “throwing a muzzle (or, locks) on Tiamat” or if there is another explanation. At 
least the allusion to a defeat of Sea or Tiamat is clear. Allusions to Tiamat with Qingu have already 
been dealt with under Qingu. The defeat of Tiamat in New Year rites is dealt with on p. 461. 

In addition to the well-known version of Marduk’s dealings with Tiamat, the 50 names provide 
an independent tradition. Under the name Sirsir (Eniima Eli¥ VI 70-77) Marduk heaped up a moun- 
tain on top of Tiamat. This could be compared with V 57, where Tiamat’s breasts became mountains 
on the earth, but it sounds more like the creation of the earth by placing something on top of the 
Sea, as in the Founding of Eridu and VII 83. A conflict between Sirsir and Sea is definitely hinted at 
in lines 71, 74, and 75. Under other of the Fifty Names there are similar allusions. Lines 90-91 can 
be harmonized with the main story of Eniima Elif but are not very explicit. Line 103 refers, in the 
style of Berossus, to a host of creatures inside Tiamat. Line 116 is too inexplicit to be of use. Néberu, 
the name of Marduk’s star, is the one under which most attention is given to his relations with Sea 
(124-32). While the allusions are largely astronomical, and perhaps meteorological, they are far from 
clear. As a star, Marduk passes over a real sea (123), but how, as a star, does he bind and afflict the sea 
(132)? A word-play on Néberu and ubburu “bind” may be part of the explanation. 
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A further tradition of Marduk’s relations with watery deities occurs in Marduk’s Address to the 
Demons: 
[KI].MIN 84 ina ti-amat e-li-ti i-nam-bu-ti 84 “sirsir( P+ AB) 
[KI].MIN 84 ina ti-amat Sap-li-ti v-Sar-bu-%vi “la-gu-da 
AfO 17 (1954/56) 312 10-11 


Tam Asalluhi whom Sirsir nominates in the upper sea, 
Iam Asalluhi whom Laguda exalts in the lower sea. 


(Sirsir has been read from a clear new duplicate, BM 46375, which gives the variant “la-gu-du in the 
following line.) Whatever uncertainty may prevail here, clearly Sirsir and Marduk are two beings, 
not one. King (STC I 196-97) quoted these lines as a parallel to cosmic waters above and beneath 
the earth, but in their complete state as now known this is hardly a possible interpretation. Sirsir, as 
shown in the note on the relevant lines of Eniima Elis, is associated with sailors, so his sea will pre- 
sumably be the Persian Gulf. It is “upper” only in comparison with the sea beneath the earth. If this 
is the correct interpretation, then Laguda’s cosmic location is ascertained. He has been met above 
in the company of Lugala’abba and Lugalidda in Surpu VIII 37. In this passage, the duplicate BM 
76211 (noted by Pinches in the Transactions of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists I 194; Borger in Fs. 
Lambert p. 82) has ‘la-gii-dé, which makes the name look Sumerian, from gii-dé “shout.” Apart from 
the Cassite-period personal names ™bur-ra-‘la-gu-da and ™tu-kul-ti-‘la-gu-da apud M. Hdlscher, Die 
Personennamen der kassitenzeitlichen Texte aus Nippur (Minster, 1996), and the place-name Némed- 
Laguda (RLA 9 209), it appears as a Marduk name in the list K 4210 (p. 153), and it is almost cer- 
tainly to be restored in another list, K 2107+ ii 4 (p. 154), where the begetting of Stn and Sama is 
ascribed to him. In the unpublished AnSar = Anum, he appears as a name of Marduk: ‘la-gu-da = 
MIN NI+TUK‘*;, located in Dilmun. 

In what sense Laguda exalted Marduk in the lower sea is not made clear, though obviously Mar- 
duk must have descended from the upper parts of the universe to have been there. There is evidence 
for a descent of Marduk to the underworld, and this is presented in the discussion of the New Year 


festival (pp. 461-462). 


The Rise of Marduk in the 


Sumero-Babylonian Pantheon 


Since the purpose of the Epic was to show that Marduk had replaced Enlil as head of the pan- 
theon, a study of the rise of Marduk in its historical framework is clearly relevant, not to say indis- 
pensable, for an understanding of the milieu from which our text springs. Fortunately, there is no 
dispute about the basic facts: that the god, his city Babylon, and its cult were utterly unimportant in 
Sumerian times, but under the Late Babylonian empire Marduk was head of the pantheon and his 
cult was, if not unchallenged, at least de facto supreme. The outstanding problem is to know when 
this elevation of Marduk took place. If this question can be answered, it will provide us with a termi- 
nus a quo for the Epic’s date of composition. It is hardly likely that the author was centuries ahead of 
his time in holding ideas which were otherwise not in general currency. But the period of Marduk’s 
elevation will not supply a terminus ante quem. It is hardly possible to judge from the text of the Epic 
whether it was composed as part of the movement which instated Marduk above the other gods or 
whether it was a literary expression of views which had been current for centuries. 

The procedure of this investigation will be to examine the abundant dated, or datable, documents 
which give some description of Marduk and to note especially the phrases which bear on his relation- 
ship to the other gods. Investigations along these lines have been undertaken before and will be sum- 
marized here to save repetition of the material covered. A general opinion which once prevailed was 
that Marduk became head of the pantheon when Babylon under Hammurabi became the political 
capital of southern Mesopotamia. It had seemed a logical development that the god of the ruling city 
should lord it over the other deities. The opening sentence of the prologue to Hammurabi’s laws was 
commonly cited as proof of this. We shall examine the precise content of the wording in due course. 

There had in fact been two opponents of the view that Marduk’s rise dates from Hammurabi’s 
time. Ravn (in Acta Orientalia 7 [1929], 81-90) made a detailed study of the year-names of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon and showed that, on this evidence, Marduk was an insignificant god throughout 
the period. The validity of this approach is not to be disputed, as the years were dated by what was 
considered the most important event in them, often the dedication of something to a god or the re- 
building of a temple. This article of Ravn was to have been followed by others dealing with different 
kinds of evidence, but they never appeared. 

An article of H. Schmédkel (RA 53 [1959] 183-204) took up the matter where Ravn left off. He 
examined the royal inscriptions of Hammurabi, the benedictions commonly found at the commence- 
ment of Old Babylonian letters (e.g., “May Sama and Marduk keep you in good health”), theophoric 
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personal names, and cylinder seal inscriptions. The unanimous testimony of these different kinds of 
evidence is that Marduk was an unimportant god during the First Dynasty of Babylon. 

More recently, the Old Babylonian origin of Enima Eli has been generally rejected, but no pre- 
cise alternative has been generally accepted. W. Sommerfeld in his Der Aufstieg Marduks (AOAT 
213; Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1982) has presented a massive collection of data in the course of which he 
argued for a later Cassite-period origin (pp. 174-81), based on the Middle Assyrian copies of An = 
Anum and the use of Bél as a divine name. 


Marduk and Babylon in the Third Millennium 


The earliest useful mention of Marduk (and his city?) occurs in a piece of limestone dedication 


inscription, YBT IX 2 (cf. RIME 1 p. 444): 


seh (beginning lost) 
"ens '-Si governor of 
BAR.KI.BAR BAR.KI.BAR, 


dumu a-hu-i-lum son of Ahu-ilum, 


ld i-lum-be-l[i] man of Ilum-beli 

ld ur-kt-bi man of Ur-Kubi, 

dim é builder of the temple of 

damar-utu Marduk, 

mu-gub-am, set up (this motive) 
(end lost) 


There is no external evidence of origin or date, since the object was purchased, but the sign-forms 
have been used to date the inscription to the “Zeit Mesilims” (D. O. Edzard apud H. W. Haussig 
[ed.], Worterbuch der Mythologie I/1 [Stuttgart, 1965] 96), or to Early Dynastic II (T. Jacobsen, JAOS 
88 [1968] 1057). Two of the personal names here, Ahu-ilum and Ilum-béli, are well attested Old 
Akkadian names, and dim é (bani bit) is surely to be taken as Akkadian. The title “man of” is not a 
Sumerian title as used here, which further strengthens the case for this being an Old Akkadian text. 
It should be compared with the inscription on the shoulder of a statuette, perhaps of ED I] date (see 
E. A. Braun-Holzinger, Frithdynastische Beterstatuetten [Berlin, 1977] p. 84), BM 22470: photograph 
in L. W. King, A History of Sumer and Akkad (London, 1923) facing p. 102; text in CT 10 2: 


dnin-Subur BAD To NinSubur, the lofty(?), 


en-zi sipa Béli-napati, the shepherd of 
Kal RLM $$ sharduasde ; 

dumu en-zi son of Béli-napa8ti 

a mu-ru gave (this statue). 


The similarities of the two texts are: (i) they are Old Akkadian, not Sumerian. The name en-zi is 
not a Sumerian name, though it survived to Ur III times (E. Chiera, Selected Temple Accounts from 
Telloh, Yokha and Drehem [Philadelphia, 1922] p. 17). It conceals the Akkadian name written be-li- 
na-pd-ds-ti (MAD I 163 iv 27; BIN VIII 143 8) and characteristically lacks indication of grammat- 


ical elements, as noticed in other contexts (R. A. di Vito, Studies in Third-Millennium Sumerian and 
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Akkadian Personal Names [Studia Pohl, Series Maior 16; Rome, 1993] 124). Then (ii) it has a rare, 
possibly unique, title: sipa, a common Sumerian epithet for rulers, but not a title. Like “man of,” it 
is strange. Next, (iii) both texts put a three-sign line with central sign KI after the dedicators’s title. 
This, we suggest, is a local convention carried over from the time when sign-order was whimsical, 
and each indicates a place. B. R. Foster has examined the original of YBT IX 2 and (in a private 
communication) supports the archaic character of this text, that it is not a later copy from a scribal 
school such as that of Sippar. 

Thus, everything about YBT IX 2 points to the conclusion that it comes from Babylon, save for 
BAR*.BAR. The common second- and first-millennium writing kd-dingir-ra requires Babilim/ 
Babilum, with transparent meaning in both languages. But there are still problems. The earliest tra- 
ditional writing occurs in a year-name of Sar-kali-sarri (RIME 2 p. 183 [iii] k): ka-dingis, without 
any phonetic marker. The same occurs in Ur III documents, but RGCT II 21 cites three occurrences 
with -ma, one with -ra. I. J. Gelb (see RGCT II 195) drew in the Ur III place )tir-ba-bil/bil/ 
bil,-la as relevant to the name “Babylon.” It is not a name of Babylon, and Gelb meant it as an ex- 
ample of what might lie behind “Gate of the god”—that is, the traditional form of the name could 
have resulted from folk-etymology on a name unrelated to gods and gates. In this he was right, and 
it leads to a possible solution of our problem. The sign BAR has a value ba,; (R. Borger, Mesopota- 
misches Zeichenlexikon [AOAT 305; Miinster, 2003] p. 70 121) which would give ba,.-ba,<* in YBT 
IX 2. N. Koslova has argued that ba-ab-bi-lum™ in an Umma Ur III tablet is a phonetic spelling of 
“Babylon”: MVN XXI 199 and NABU 1998/21. In the context of this document, this is entirely 
possible, but the orthography raises doubts. The standard logographic writing k4-dingir can hardly 
be reconciled with babbilum, which is an Akkadian noun—literally, “carrier,” a professional title. 
Much later Akkadian does occasionally resolve a long vowel into two following consonants, but Old 
Akkadian is the opposite: of double consonants commonly only one is written. Also, the merging 
of a construct chain is another problem. The merged bélhubullum is inconceivable in Old Akkadian. 
The matter is not proven. In Middle Babylonian and other late phonetic writings, the name has an 
unexpected -a- in the second syllable: pan/pa-an/pa-am-ba-li, ba-ba-lam/lim: see B. Landsberger, JCS 
8 (1954) 68!”; RGCT V 47-49; AfO 32 (1985) 1 4. Thus, the form Babal appears to have survived 
orally despite the written Babilim. The Early Dynastic scribe-mason as often gave what he heard and 
was not concerned with amissable final consonants. 

The god-lists from Fara do not contain the name Marduk, but another text from the same archive 
seems to: na-siy-si,, ‘me-sag-ag, li-lal, Sul, amar-utu, (ZA) ni-ni (Deimel, Fara II [WVDOG 
43] 29 rev. i and dup. 44 i). There is at least one god here, as the divine determinative, which is op- 
tional in these texts, indicates, and in addition li-1al is well known as the god of Bad-Tibira, later 
rendered into Akkadian as La-tarak (AfK 2 [1924/25] 11 23). Also, ni-ni can be the name of a god- 
dess: see Gelb, JNES 19 (1960) 72ff. Thus, it is very probable that amar-utu here is Marduk. The 
archive from Abu Salabih has given a small fragment of a god-list with “utu-ama[r] (OIP 99 89). If 
this is a correct restoration, it offers the only example of reversed order of the signs. 

Despite the vast number of Ur HI documents, there seems not to be a single certain occurrence 
of the name Marduk. A doubtful case occurs in a Tello document copied by Scheil in Mosul in 1894, 
and given in cuneiform type in ZA 12 (1897) 265-66. The relevant line reads: MAS QA ‘amar 


dsuen mul amar-utu. Scheil took this as a personal name: “Amar-Suen is the star (of?) Marduk,” 
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but though the Ur III onomasticon is well known, and deified kings ocur, there is no parallel for 
this type of name. Probably something is wrong, but the tablet is unfortunately lost and cannot be 
collated. 

That this is the total evidence for Babylon and Marduk from the documents of the third millen- 
nium, so far as the present writer has been able to find, is significant. Negative evidence can also be 
cited. The Collection of the Sumerian Temple Hymns (ed. Sjéberg and Bergmann; TCS 3), compiled 
under the Akkad Dynasty, includes quite a number of small towns with their temples, and places near 
Babylon such as Kish and Cuthah are covered, but Babylon is omitted. Obviously, its cult of Marduk 
was very unimportant. 


The First Dynasty of Babylon: Marduk and Asalluhi 


With the founding of the First Dynasty of Babylon by Sumuabum c. 1900 B.c., more detailed 
evidence becomes available. Esagil, the temple, seems to be mentioned first in Sabiim’s 10th year 
(First Dynasty year-names from M. J. A. Horsnell, The Year-Names of the First Dynasty of Babylon; 
Hamilton, ON, 1999), when it was “built,” which no doubt means “restored.” In addition to its mas- 
ter, Marduk, the divine court includes his spouse Zarpanitum, who seems to be mentioned first in the 
24th year-name of Sumulael. In later times she is well known as the spouse, and this can be deduced 
from Samsuiluna’s having made two golden thrones in his 19th year for Marduk and Zarpanitum. 
Nothing certain is known of her background, though her name was interpreted in the ancient world 
to mean either “the lady of the city Zarpan” or, as zér-bdnitu, “creatress of seed” (see CAD S 112b). 
The favourite modern interpretation, “silvery,” seems to have no support from the ancient world. ! 
The other well-known deity from the court was Nabi, “na-bi-um in the common orthography of the 
First Dynasty. In the first millennium, he is a major god with his own temple, Ezida, in Borsippa. This, 
however, was not the arrangement of the second millennium. On Old Babylonian seals, he is “scribe 
of Esagil”: 


Ina-bi-um Ina-bi-um 

dub-sar sag-il dub-sar 

Sa-dub “amar-utu sag-il 
OIP 22 238; Collection de Clercq 224; E. Porada, Corpus of Ancient Near 
B. Buchanan, Early Near Eastern Seals in the Yale Eastern Seals in North American 
Babylonian Collection (New Haven, 1981) 855 Collections (Washington, 1948) 442 


The first example adds the title Sandabakku “administrator,”? and this alone rules out the possibility 
that he was lord of Ezida at this time. He needed to be resident in Esagil to be its scribe and admin- 
istrator. Confirmation from this period can be found in the fact that Hammurabi rebuilt Ezida for 
Marduk (not Nabia) according to RIME 4 p. 354 and that in the 17th year of Samsuditana the king 
put a statue in Esagil for the pleasure of NabG. The Middle Assyrian An = Anum calls Naba Marduk’s 
vizier, not his son (sukkal 4amar-utu-ke,: II 242), and this is a title of his in passages collected by 


1. As between Sar- and Zar-, Goetze (JCS 17 [1963] 84-85) argues for the latter on two grounds: the Old Aramaic 
rendering Zrpnt in Sefire I, and the ancient Akkadian etymologies. The evidence is valid. 
2. For this title, see Goetze, Sumer 14 (1958) 1-2. 
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Tallqvist in SO VII (1938) 148. The late tradition of Nabi’s sonship of Marduk is so far unknown 
from the Old Babylonian period and probably never existed then. The scribe of Esagil had a wife, 
TaSmétum, as already known from the 41st year-rname of Hammurabi. Nanai is also wife of Nabd in 
sundry texts, and the problem is whether this is merely another name of Ta8métum or whether she 
was another, separate, wife. Nanai is most commonly described as a goddess of Uruk, and in this way 
Nabd became related to Anu. 

The real problem of the gods of Babylon in the Old Babylonian period is their relationship to 
those of Eridu. Certainly during the latter half of the First Dynasty of Babylon, Marduk was con- 
sidered the same as Asalluhi, god of the town Kw’ar near Eridu and son of Enki. Since the earliest 
attainable meaning of the name Marduk is “Bull-calf of Utu,” which teaches a different paternity, it 
is conceivable that originally Marduk had nothing to do with Asalluhi and that the identification 
of the two was a theological ploy to make him more respectable when his city rose in esteem. The 
name Asalluhi and early occurrences of it are discussed in the note to Enima Eli§ VI 147-56. His 
main sphere of activity, to judge from the surviving evidence, was exorcism, in which he often acts 
with his father Enki. This aspect may have arisen only during the course of the third millennium, 
since his name does not occur in the Fara incantations (Early Dynastic HI), while those of Enki and 
Ningirimma do. However, he does appear in an Ur III copy of an incantation (H. de Genouillac, La 
trouvaille de Dréhem [Paris, 1911] no. 1). His sonship of Enki is already stated in the Sumerian Temple 
Hymns (TCS 3 25 144: dumu-abzu-ke,), which date from the Akkad Dynasty. A Sumerian hymn 
to him written on a tablet of Old Babylonian date (UET VI 69) is not very informative, though he 
is described as “prime son of Enki” (dumu-sag “en-ki-ke,: obv. 9) and “exalted vizier of Eridu” 
(sukkal-mah eridu‘-ga: rev. 6). Perhaps the most unexpected thing is his identification with the 
River of Ordeal (see note on Enima Elif VII 35-56). There is remarkably little about exorcism, per- 
haps rev. 1: mu;-mu, mu-e-Sub-eS. 

The nature of the problem of the relationship of Marduk and Asalluhi can be illustrated from the 
Old Babylonian god-list on which An = Anum is based (TCL 15 pls. xxvff.). Lines 76-103 contain 
a section devoted to Enki and his dependents, so including Asalluhi, and this is followed by lines 
104-11, which offer a Marduk section. Then follows a section dealing with the Mother Goddess. 


Structurally, the Marduk section is an intrusion. The following are the lines of interest here: 


dasal-lu-hi damar-utu 
dasar ‘tutu 
dasar-alim-nun-na dar-pa-ni-tum 
dbay-nun-an-ki dnin-bdra-ge,-si 
d 

€4-TU, 


89-93 104-7 


Thus, Eridu and Babylon are given quite separately, and the original list no doubt dealt with Eridu 
only. An editor had added a section of Marduk and his spouse to match Asalluhi and his spouse. The 
compiler of the later An = Anum has rearranged these two sets of names (with others) into an inte- 
grated unitary list. Whoever added the Marduk section to the Old Babylonian list obviously did so 
in the belief that Marduk and Asalluhi were the same, otherwise there would have been no purpose 
in his addition. But what of the original list? Was Marduk omitted because he was not yet identified 
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with Asalluhi or simply because the cult of Marduk was too unimportant? The earliest identification 
of Asalluhi and Marduk, though implicit only, occurs in a hymn of Sin-iddinam of Larsa: 


[“asa]l-lu-hi lugal k4-dingir-ra dumu “id-lt-ru-gti 
AOAT 25 (Fs. Kramer) 216 16 


Asalluhi, king of Babylon, son of Idlurugu 


This dates from after the founding of the First Dynasty of Babylon but long before Hammurabi’s mili- 
tary successes. 

Sumerian liturgical texts offer similar evidence. One kirugu offers a comprehensive listing of the 
gods, often with some description. The Eridu section is the following: 


dam-an-ki (4)am-urt-zé-ba 
ama-é-mah-a “dam-gal-nun-na 
[“Jasal-li-hi dumu urti-zé-ba 
[SAL.U]S.DAM-na-ni dpay-nun-an-ki 
CT 42 pl. 4 iv 29-32 restored by BM 96927 


Enki, bull of Eridu, 
Damgalnunna, mother of the “lofty house’, 
Asalluhi, son of Eridu, 


His spouse, Panunanki. 


Both copies of this are Old Babylonian, as is the other duplicate, VAS II 11 v—vi, which, however, 
lacks this portion of the text. Other similar texts known from tablets of the same period use this sec- 
tion (see CLAM indexes), and one offers it (with orthographic variants) followed by three extra lines: 


dpamma ama-urti-zé-ebk Namma, mother of Eridu, 
de,-ru,-e ga-Sa-an ap-su‘ Erwe, lady of the Apsd, 
sukkal zi mu-dujo-ga saya. . « The trusty vizier, Muduggasa’a . . . 


VAS II 11 ii 6-8 


Neither of these texts contains a section devoted to Babylon. A further similar text offers the section 
with a significant alteration: 


dam-[an]-"ki’ am urti-zé-eb-ba-k[e, (... 
ama é-mah “dam-gal-nun-na-ke, [(... 
dasal-ld-hi t-mu-un tin-tir[“ (... 
mu-ud-na-ni dba;-nun-na-ki-k[e, (ds 
sukkal zi mu-dujo-ga s[ay-a (..« 

sukkal zi t-mu-un x [... 

x (x) mu’x[... 


VAS II 12 iii 6-11 


Here, in an Old Babylonian text, “lord of Tintir” is substituted for the traditional “son of Eridu” as a 
title of Asalluhi. Tintir is a name for Babylon (or a part of it), found between kiS*' and k4-dingir- 
ra“ in an Old Babylonian geographical list, OECT IV 161 i 6-8 = MSL XI 140. No Tintir associated 
with Eridu or Kw’ar is known. Later versions of these gods adhere to this description of Asalluhi: 
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dam-an-ki am urti-zé-eb-ba(“)-ke, 
ama @8-mah ‘dam-gal-nun-na-ke, 
4fd-lu-ru-gui di-ku; kalam-ma-ke, 
nin-zi-da “ki-Sa, ™nunuz Sa,-ga 
‘asal-li-hi umun tin-tir-ke, 
mu-ud-na-dém-zu “pa,-nun-an-ki-ke, 
sukkal zi ‘mu-zé-eb-ba-sa,-a 
BL 46 6-12 = 56 rev. 22-28 = K 6813 4-10 


Other late copies of Sumerian liturgical texts offer this list without Idlurugu and Ki8a: Reisner, 
SBH p. 85 26-30; K 5148 3-7; K 5189 rev. iii 12-6. While this evidence from a god-list and litanies 
is proof of the identity of Marduk and Asalluhi in priestly minds at some time in the Old Babylonian 
period, the tablets cannot be dated precisely within this period, and it is always possible that the rise 
of Babylon under Hammurabi may have influenced thinking about these matters. The clearest proof 
of identity comes from Old Babylonian Diri from Nippur: ‘asar = ma-ru-tu-uk (MSL XV 26 10:44), 
but again it is uncertain if this was compiled before or after Babylon’s rise to power under Hammurabi. 

The First Dynasty royal inscriptions are of course precisely datable. Both the Prologue to Ham- 
murabi’s laws (i 8-10) and an inscription of Samsu-iluna (RIME 4 p. 381, first few lines) describe 
Marduk as “prime son of Ea” (dumu-sag “en-ki-ka = marim re-es-ti-im Sa “en-ki/é-a). Also, under 
the later kings of the dynasty, the names of the members of the pantheon of Eridu begin to appear 
when referring to the corresponding deities of Babylon. The Sumerian year-names of Sumulael, Ham- 
murabi, and Samsu-iluna use Zarpanitum when referring to Marduk’s consort, but Samsu-ditana’s use 
¢bay-nun-an-ki. This is a matter of writing: the year-names continued to be written in Sumerian, 
though it was no longer a spoken language, and since Zarpanitum was Akkadian, it was eventually 
replaced by the Sumerian Panunanki. But Marduk, being already Sumerian, continued in use in the 
year-names to the end. Asalluhi does occur within a wall-name in an inscription of Ammi-ditana 
(RIME 4 p. 412 5’). The context is broken, but probably it does mean Marduk, since Eridu and dis- 
trict were no longer under the control of the kings of Babylon. 

In addition to the equations Marduk—Asalluhi and Zarpanitum—Panunanki, there is a third link 
between the pantheons of Babylon and Eridu. Nabi, called “scribe” (dub-sar) and “administra- 
tor” (§a-dub) in Old Babylonian times and “vizier” in An = Anum, is commonly identified with 
Muduggasa’a in late texts and copies. In the longer form of the Old Babylonian Sumerian extracts 
quoted above, this deity is presumably meant as Asalluhi’s vizier, since Ea’s vizier is well known 
elsewhere as Isimud (Usmti) or Ara (written ‘SA). It is perhaps not an accident that the corre- 
sponding god of Babylon has the name nabi?um, “the called one,” which corresponds with the verb 
in Muduggasa’a “Called with Good Name.” Indeed, an Akkadian prayer plays on this connection 
by addressing him as “good name Nabi” (Su-mu ta-a-bu ‘na: E. Ebeling, Handerhebung 74 32). One 
could speculate that he may have been chosen to serve as executive in Esagil because his name was 
appropriate to the corresponding officer in Eridu. He may have been a god of some prominence at the 
time, since his name occurs in the Mari onomasticon, while that of Marduk does not.? 


3. Marduk does occur in the names of Babylonian citizens in the Mari archives (ARM 6 18 13 and 21 10) but not, 
it seems, in names of local people. For Nabii-names, in addition to those cited in ARM 15, note: ARM 7 156 4 and 225 
8; ARM 9 291 ii 11; RA 49 (1955) 16 iii 17; J. Bottéro, Le probléme des Habiru (Paris, 1954) no. 19 11. 
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The significant fact is that the Marduk cult, as soon as knowledge becomes available, is under 
the influence of the cult of Eridu. This town was ancient and prestigious in religion and had a long- 
established mythology. Thus, whether Marduk and Asalluhi were considered identical in the third 
millennium or not, certainly in the second millennium when Babylon rose to power the original 
Marduk is overlaid with the theology of another town and will probably never be recovered. The 
head names in the list of the Fifty Marduk Names are the clearest surviving pointers to the syncre- 
tisms that went on. As shown in the notes to the appropriate lines of Tablets VI and VII of Enima 
Elis, Asalluhi and Sazu are from the pantheon of Eridu, while Tutu was a local god, from Borsippa. 
Enbilulu and Sirsir are less clear, but the latter is also known in the pantheon of Eridu. The inscrip- 
tions of Hammurabi, already quoted, suggest that Asalluhi was identified with Marduk in his reign, 
but Tutu was not. One would certainly expect the political developments of that time to have a 
strong impact on theology, and no doubt some of these syncretisms were the direct outcome of Ham- 
murabi’s victories. 


Marduk’s Position in the Old Babylonian Pantheon after Hammurabi 


After this necessarily inconclusive survey of the history of Marduk prior to the time of Ham- 
murabi, the more abundant evidence on the position of Marduk in the pantheon from this time on 
needs attention. What Schmékel demonstrated from a count of the times that Marduk and other 
gods occur in the epistolary benedictions, in personal names, and in seal inscriptions will not be 
repeated. Too little is known of the religious background of letter-writers and those who chose per- 
sonal names to use these statistical data with any certainty. Local patriotism in Sippar, for example, 
may have impelled many of the inhabitants to use Sama, the city-god, in personal names, but this 
alone constitutes no proof that they believed in his supremacy over all other gods. Such materials 
need not only to be counted but also to be weighed. In addition, literary remains, where datable, will 
be examined, and especially cultic texts. One caution must be stressed. As Falkenstein wrote: “aus 
hyperbolischen Wendungen wie an-ki-a a8-ni dingir-ra-am “er ist allein Gott in Himmel (und) 
auf Erden” (ahnlich CT 15 10, 16 —Rs. 1) keine Schlussfolgerungen gezogen werden diirfen” (ZA 
49 [1950] 141 note on 15). When speaking of their gods and goddesses, the Babylonians often go 
beyond the limits of strict fact, and the lack of formal constructions for expressing the superlative in 
Sumerian and Akkadian is a further cause of ambiguity. A phrase such as “the great one of the gods” 
(literally translated) can mean either “the great one among the gods” or “the greatest of the gods.” 
Such phrases must be handled with much care, and alone they cannot be used to prove that the 
deity of whom they are predicated was the head of the pantheon. Certainty in this matter can only 
come from indications of the relationship of the god in question to the other gods of the pantheon, 
especially Anu and Enlil, who were certainly acknowledged as the supreme powers in the universe 
before the time of Hammurabi. 

A convenient starting point is the opening words of the Code of Hammurabi:4# 


4. The Late Babylonian copy of the Prologue on BM 34914 (JSS 7 [1962] 164-65) has an entirely different opening, 
and only coincides with the stele from i 17 and onwards. Instead of “Babylon” in i 16 it offers “Duranki” (i-e., Nippur), 
which seems at first sight an important and astonishing variant. The deviant opening reads: [two or three lines missing, 
which obviously named Anu and Enlil], [Sa-me-e u] er-se-tim, [ .. . ] ni-Si ra x, [ha-am-mu-rJa-pi, [ .. . m]i’ ma ni x, [re- 
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WHEN exalted Anu, king of the Anunnaki, and Enlil, lord of heaven and underworld, who decree the 
destiny of the land, decreed for Marduk, the prime son of Ea, the supreme power (lit., Enlilship) over 
all peoples, promoted him among the Igigi, gave an exalted name to Babylon and made it foremost 
in the world regions, and decreed that he should have within it lasting kingship with foundations as 
secure as heaven and underworld, THEN . .. Anu and Enlil nominated me, Hammurabi, to improve 
the lot of the peoples. 


A common misunderstanding derived from this passage concerns the nature of the power given by 
Anu and Enlil. It is supreme power over the peoples. There is a title “supreme ruler (Enlil) of the 
gods” current in Old Babylonian times, as will be shown, but this is not what could be applied to Mar- 
duk from the words quoted. Peoples and gods are two distinct groups which no ancient writer would 
have confused. Also, the passage states quite clearly that this authority was delegated. There is not 
a hint that Anu and Enlil abdicated when they decreed this appointment for Marduk. The grounds 
for this appointment are readily intelligible. When the city Babylon acquired political supremacy 
under Hammurabi, its god Marduk thereby triumphed—over the peoples. Thus, political reality was 
recognized in heaven by this promotion of Marduk to be ruler of the peoples. The authority of Anu 
and Enlil was not diminished, as is clear from their appointment of Hammurabi as king, though one 
would have expected Marduk, as ruling the peoples, to have done this. Following upon this opening 
sentence, the Prologue proceeds to list Hammurabi’s connections with the major shrines, putting 
that of Enlil first, while Marduk’s takes third place. The same state of affairs is presumed in the Epi- 
logue: Enlil has assigned the human race to Hammurabi; Marduk directs him to shepherd it. In the 
curses with which the Epilogue concludes, Hammurabi invokes the major deities, commencing with 
Anu and Enlil. Marduk is omitted completely. 

A parallel to this concept of Marduk ruling the peoples occurs in a late chronicle: “During [8tar’s 
turn of office (palit) arose Sargon of Akkad.”? Akkad was politically supreme under Sargon, as was 
Babylon under Hammurabi. Thus, at this time the city goddess [8tar had her “turn of office.” No one 
has been so foolish as to suppose that she thereby deposed Anu and Enlil and henceforth took over 
their offices and powers. 

The royal inscriptions of Hammurabi show that the position was in fact more complex than the 


Code suggests, though no change in regard to Marduk results. Some texts simply repeat the ideas of 
the Code: 


When Anu and Enlil gave me the land of Sumer and Akkad to rule and put the reins in my hands. . . 
RIME 4 p. 341 10ff., cf. p. 339 15ff. 


iu]-v-um, [li-pi]-it qé-ti-Su-un, [Sar-r]u-ti-ti mi-Sa-ri-um, [a-na] Si-rik-ti i-ru-ku-Su, [u]-Sa-at-li-mu-%u, [ha]-at-ti-im v1 a-gi-i, 
[s]ima-at Sar-ru-tim, dur-an-ki Sum-Su s[i-r]a-am, etc. The double occurrence of “Hammurabi” with appropriate epithets 
(see the continuation) shows that this variant opening has no claim whatsoever to be considered a legitimate part of the 
Prologue. The phrases preserved no doubt go back to a genuine inscription of Hammurabi or another king of the dynasty 
(note Samsu-iluna [RIME 4 p. 386 56-59]: sa-am-su-i-lu-na Sarrim da-an-nim 72’ im qar-ra-dim li-pt-it qd-ti-Su-nu), but they 
have been prefixed altogether artificially to lines 17 and following of the text of the Prologue. Perhaps the corner of the 
tablet on which the late copy is ultimately based was broken off, and a scribe tried to patch up the text from another 
inscription. At the end (vi 32 = v 15 of the stele) instead of “Marduk” directing Hammurabi to rule, the late copy 
has “Enlil.” This presents no ideological problem, since in the First Dynasty royal inscriptions, either Marduk or Enlil 
indifferently instructs the king to rule. This could be a genuine variant, unlike the opening lines. 


5. A. K. Grayson, TCS 5 p. 152 1, cf. JNES 2 (1943) 170° and JCS 1 (1947) 255". 
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However, a text from Sippar ascribes to Sama’ what elsewhere is said to belong to Anu and Enlil 
or to Enlil alone: 


When Sama, the great lord of heaven and underworld, king of the gods, looked joyfully with smiling 
countenance on me, Hammurabi, his chosen noble, he granted me lasting kingship, a prolonged term 
of office. He also made secure the land which he gave me to rule. 

RIME 4 p. 334 I ff. 


This particular text does not ever mention Anu and Enlil. A text from Larsa, while similarly calling 
Sama “lord of heaven and underworld” does not ignore the other gods: 


Hammurabi, nominated by Anu, who hearkens to Enlil, chosen by Samai, the shepherd beloved of 
Marduk ... 
RIME 4 p. 351 cf. p 353 (Zabalam) and p. 355 (Borsippa) 


A certain conflict between the priests of Sippar and the old established Sumerian religion is evident. 
It might be argued that no doubt the priests of every city made similar claims for the local deity. 
But this is not so in the case of Inanna of Zabalam, since Hammurabi’s inscription to her (RIME 4 
p- 353) calls her only “the lady whose splendour covers heaven and underworld” and ascribes to her 
no more active part in the destiny of Hammurabi than “giving him her kindly signal to rule Sumer 
and Akkad.” Though there is no surviving inscription from Babylon itself, one from the neighbour- 
ing Borsippa addressed to Marduk (RIME 4 p. 354) styles him no higher than “the great lord who 
gives abundance to the gods” and refers to Hammurabi’s building of Ezida for him “when Enlil gave 
Hammurabi the land and peoples to rule and put their reins in his hands.” 

Literary remains from the reign of Hammurabi are known. A hymn of self-praise by the king, 
edited by Sjoberg in ZA 54 (1961) 51ff., contains the following relevant lines: “The people which 
does not submit to Marduk I crush with my mighty weapon; like a land whose destruction Enlil has 
commanded, I bring them to ruin. Zababa, the great warrior, is my helper, Marduk goes at my right 
hand. (lines 12-16) ... 1am the king who has achieved victory for Marduk everywhere (line 21)... 
I am the king for whom health and nobility arise from Ekur, whom Enlil made surpassing in battle 
(lines 24—-25).” Another poetically phrased inscription describes the attributes given to Hammurabi 
by the various deities (CT 21 40 i). The beginning and end of the section are missing, but the fol- 
lowing deities occur, in order: Enlil, Sin, Ninurta, [8tar, Sama&, and Adad. Another similar text, BM 
64265 [Finkelstein Mem. Vol. 197], praises Hammurabi in these terms: “whom Anu [covered] with 
the splendour of kingship, whose great destiny Enlil [decreed], . . . at the command of Anu and En- 
lil, with the help of Samag and Adad, by the exalted [word] of Marduk, [by the . .. ] of Zababa and 
Inanna...” In all this material relating to Hammurabi, there is no hint of any supremacy of Marduk 
within the pantheon. The various statements do not always agree, but in this respect they are at one. 

The uncertainties in the evidence from Hammurabi’s reign, chiefly whether the king receives au- 
thority and orders direct from Anu and Enlil or only through a lesser god such as Marduk, are absent 
from the surviving inscriptions of his son and successor, Samsu-iluna. Three of the four major ones 
(numbers as in RIME 4) present an identical ideology. Inscription 7 tells a story. Enlil, “whose lord- 
ship is greater than that of the (other) gods, the shepherd who determines destinies,” casts his kindly 
glance on Zababa and [8tar, deities of Kish, and decides that the city wall of Kish needs repairs and 
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strengthening. He suggests this to them, and points out Samsu-iluna as the man who will undertake 
the work if suitably rewarded. Zababa and [Star follow the advice given and inform Samsu-iluna of 
the plan of Enlil. Samsu-iluna accepts the commission, kills his enemies with the help of Zababa and 
Istar, and then rebuilds the wall. Exactly the same happens with Sama in Inscription 3, from Sippar. 
Enlil, “king of the gods, the great lord of the lands,” casts his kindly glance on Sama¥ and commands 
a plan of building for Sippar, “the primaeval city.” Sama¥ rejoices in what has been decreed and sum- 
mons Samsu-iluna. The king accepts the order given, first suppresses a revolt, and then completes 
the building scheme. Marduk in Inscription 5 fares no better, except that his limited promotion is 
mentioned. Anu and Enlil, “the kings of heaven and underworld,” look with joy on Marduk, “gave 
him lordship over the four world regions and gave him an exalted name among the Anunnaki.” Then 
Marduk, “the supreme ruler (lit., Enlil) of the land,” gives instructions to Samsu-iluna, who builds 
six fortifications. The prim protocol and neat hierarchy of these three texts needs no statement. In- 
scription 8 is of a different type, but it offers relevant material. According to it, the king smashes his 
enemies at the command of Anu and Enlil (i 7ff.), and later it is added that his weapons were given 
him by Anu, Enlil, Marduk, Enki, and Inanna (iii 13ff.). It concludes with the name of a fortification 
built by Samsu-iluna: “Enlil has subjugated the enemies’ land to Samsu-iluna.” 

A hymn of praise to Samsu-iluna, TCL 16 pls. c—ci, edited by Falkenstein in ArOr 17/1(1949) 
212ff., begins by listing what various gods contributed to Samsu-iluna, beginning with “Marduk, 
your creator,” passing through “Anu, king of the gods,” “Enlil, lord of the lands,” and “Inanna, great 
mistress of heaven,” to the various deities of Eridu.© The second part (lines 40ff.) prays for blessings 
on the king from the gods in order: Anu, Enlil, Ea, Stn, after which the text breaks off. Thus, the 
evidence from Samsu-iluna’s reign shows no essential change in the religious status quo. The old- 
established Sumerian pantheon is still going strong, and Marduk is far from heading it. 

The royal inscriptions of the following king, Abi-e8uh, are unhelpful, but there survives a Sumer- 
ian hymn to Marduk ending with a petition for this king (TCL 16 pl. cxlviii, edited by van Dijk in 
MIO XII [1966] 66ff.). There are difficulties in the reading of the signs and the interpretation of the 
text, but much can be understood, and it is certainly the most important Old Babylonian text about 
Marduk. The general theme is his greatness, as can be illustrated by two examples: 


igi-du “nun)-gal-e-ne 4-gal 4a-nun-na-ke,-ne (2-3) 


Leader of the Igigi, strong (strongest?) one of the Anunnaki. 


nam-en-bi an-ki-bi-da 8i-fb-gu-lu (14) 


Whose lordship is great (greatest?) in heaven and underworld. 


The term “leader” (igi-(8@)-du = Glik pani) is normally a military term and is not a technical religious 
term indicating the head of the pantheon. The ambiguity of “strong” and “great” as to whether they 
may be superlatives should remind us of Falkenstein’s caution. If the larger sense is taken, we are not 


6. If Falkenstein’s restoration [“asar] ensf-gal ab[zu in 31 is correct, it implies that Asar and Marduk were not 
identified by the author of this text. Falkenstein referred to the forerunner of An = Anum, TCL 15 pl. xxvi 97, where 
de[nsi-ga]l abzu is certainly a correct restoration. However, this occurs after Asalluhi’s wife, so unless it is out of place, it 


cannot refer to him. However, An = Anum itself identifies Ensigalabzu with 4an-mar-dt (II 292: CT 24 16 38 = 29 88). 
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justified in pushing the literal sense: it may be hyperbole. Lines 6-10 are more important as stating 
the authority derived by Marduk from Anu and Enlil: 


6 pa-bil-ga-zu an lugal-dingir-re-e-ne-ke, 
nam-en-zu an-ki um’-ma-na-bi (gloss: ke,) fb-ta-an-gal 

7 4-dg-gd gal-mah an-ki-bi-da-ke, sag-ke[8-d]a-bi [ma]-ra-an-3im 
sibir kur-kur-ra x-ma Su hé-em-m|[i-1]4”-[4]m 

8 dingir-gal-gal-e-ne fb-diri-ga 
gidri lugal garza dingir-re-e-ne si s4-sd-e8-a mu-ra-an-dah 

9 4en-lél-le nam-lugal ki8i’ an-ki-bi-da-ke, nam-8@ mu-ni-in-tar 
za-Sa, la-ba-an-tuku 

10 ‘a-nun-na-ke,-ne mi-ri-fb-gu-ul 

nam-mu-tu,’-na AK-de mu-ra-an-3tim 


6 Anu, your grandfather, king of the gods, 
Has imposed your lordship on the hosts(?) of heaven and underworld. 

7 He has given to you the supervision of the great, exalted decrees of heaven and underworld, 
The sceptre of the lands . . he has put in (your) hand. 

8 He has exalted you among the great gods, 
He has added to you control of the royal sceptre and the regulations of the gods. 

9 Enlil has decreed as your destiny kingship of the whole(?) of heaven and underworld, 
Allowing you no rival. 

10 He has made you great among the Anunnaki, 

He has given to you the doing of .... 


The important question is how far this goes beyond the related statements of the earlier royal in- 
scriptions. The Prologue to Hammurabi’s Code states that Anu and Enlil promoted Marduk “among” 
(in, not “over,” which would be eli) the Igigi, and gave him supreme authority over the peoples. 
Samsu-iluna 5 similarly: “When Anu and Enlil, kings of heaven and underworld, looked with joy on 
Marduk, prime son of Ea, gave him lordship over the four world regions, gave him an exalted name 
among the Anunnaki. . . .” Of the lines quoted above, 7b, 8a, and 10 do not imply more than this, 
but 6b, 7a, 8b, and 9 seem to. Marduk is given power not just on earth, nor authority shared with all 
the great gods, but authority over gods, since heaven and underworld were the two main seats of the 
gods. Whether the sign in line 9 is ki8i “whole,” or not, it is difficult to imagine anything else that 
would essentially change the meaning. Marduk, then, is already king of heaven and underworld in 
Abi-eSuh’s time? Such an idea creates difficulties even within this text. Marduk’s rule of the people is 
a clear concept involving a proper devolution of power: Anu and Enlil, the heads, appoint Marduk, a 
lesser god, to rule the mortals, an inferior race. But what happens when the two heads appoint Mar- 
duk to rule the gods? Are the heads, being gods also, now subordinate to Marduk, so that by this act 
they have effectively abdicated? This text tolerates no such notion, since Anu is called “king of the 
gods,” which would not be done if the following words describe how he passed on this kingship to 
Marduk. If it is granted that Marduk’s power over gods was subject to the overriding control of Anu 
and Enlil, then it is much less important. He might have been a mere minister putting into effect the 
bidding of his superiors. The text is inexplicit in this respect. It is, therefore, not clear that this text 
is really saying more than the royal inscriptions. Its author wrote the greatest praise of Marduk he 
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could, and in so doing is ambiguous. This is understandable in a cultic text, which is essentially for 
the private use of the priests. The royal inscriptions are more factual and down-to-earth. 

A hymn to Marduk of Old Babylonian date was excavated at Sippar in a context of documents 
dated to the reign of Samsu-iluna. It is published by E N. H. Al-Rawi in RA 86 (1992) 79-83. It had 
been presented earlier in the popular Baghdad magazine Alef-Ba by Khalid al-Adhami, who suggested 
that it belongs to the Gilgamesh epic. Al-Rawi gave a photograph, copy, and full edition. The present 
writer has used a clearer print of the photograph and a very careful copy of al-Adhami, for which he 
is to be thanked. Only the first two lines are relevant to our purposes here: 


il ku-ul-la-at i-gi-gi bé-el Sad-du-"i' 

e-te-el e-nu-na-ki “marituk lu-[i]z-mu-ur 

Of the god of all the Igigi, lord of the mountains, 
most noble of the Anunnaki, Marduk, let me sing. 


The first sign is a perfect IL, which Al-Rawi considered but rejected in favour of LUGAL, for reasons 
of sense. But a clear LUGAL occurs in line 9, though missed by Al-Rawi: 


i-na el-lim ap-si a-sa-lu-uh e-li-is i-na Sa-ma-an LUGAL-Su 


In the holy Apsé Asalluhi rejoices (= elis) in the oil (i.e., coronation rite) of his king. 


The question is whether the wording here implies Marduk’s supremacy over all the gods. Igigi and 
Anunnaki (synonyms here) certainly are comprehensive and “king” in this context would indeed 
state supremacy, but “god” is not so clear. It is an extremely rare usage in a context of gods, though 
found in personal names (see below), perhaps chosen because “king” would not have been true. The 
parallel etel, even if taken as a superlative, does not carry any such overtone. The remainder of the 
preserved text does not provide further light; note, as typical, line 7: 


ka-li hi-im-ma-at pa-ar-si im-ni-uX(sic!)-Su v-ka-a[l] 


He holds the whole collection of decrees in his right hand. 


If Marduk did this on his own authority, supremacy over the gods would be implied, but if this was a 
delegated task, then no such authority is implied. Perhaps the author was deliberately ambiguous. He 
wanted to praise Marduk to the full but was restrained by the realities of current theology. 

Little has survived from the reigns of the remaining kings of the First Dynasty of Babylon, but one 
relevant item is contained in a hymn to [8tar containing a petition for Ammi-ditana (RA 22 [1925] 
169ff. 34), where Anu is called “king (of the gods)” (a-na an-nim Sar-ri-Su-nu). 

The Old Babylonian year-names were analysed statistically by Ravn, and they have been summed 
up again by Schmdékel. The new material which has accumulated since 1929 (see M. J. A. Horsnell, 
Year-Names) only confirms the general conclusion that Hammurabi and his successors knew nothing 
of the spirit of Eniima Elis. Despite Marduk’s being their city-god, they freely made dedications to 
other gods, including Anu and Enlil; they acknowledge their dependence on Anu and Enlil and show 
no preference for Marduk at Enlil’s expense. 

The purely statistical analysis is not adequate in every respect. For example, the last king of the 
dynasty, Samsu-ditana, makes relatively more references to Marduk than his predecessors. This might 
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be interpreted as a building up of Marduk’s prestige at the end of the dynasty. However, as Feigin 
explained (JNES 14 [1955] 152), the real reason is altogether different. The empire had shrunk so 
much by this time that cities in which previous kings had made dedications to gods other than Mar- 
duk were no longer under Samsu-ditana’s control. When the content of the formulas is synthesised, it 
parallels in every particular the evidence of royal inscriptions and other texts. Anu and Enlil, or just 
Enlil, are supreme. Yet, similar claims are made for Samas. Marduk has authority on earth, but only 
under the surveillance of Anu and Enlil. Starting with Samsu-iluna, the first year-name of each king 
states to which god’s authority kingship is owed: 


Samsu-iluna: “by the faithful word of Marduk” 

Abi-eSuh: “by the words of Marduk’s majesty” 
Ammi-ditana: “by the exalted counsel of Sama’ and Marduk” 
Ammi-saduqa: “Enlil made his kingship great” 

Samsu-ditana: “by the exalted word of Marduk” 


In the 6th year of Samsu-ditana there is a similar reference to Marduk’s making his reign secure, 
but in contrast, that for the following year speaks of Sama¥ “who magnifies his rule.” The 12th year- 
name of the same king provides an interesting title of Marduk, “the exalted warrior among the gods.” 
In those of the other kings, two points stand out. First, the subordination of Marduk to Anu and 
Enlil: 


Hammurabi 38: “At the command of Anu and Enlil, and in the wisdom that Marduk gave him” 
Samsu-iluna 28: “By the instruction of Enlil, and in the wisdom and power of Marduk” 
Ammi-ditana3: “At the exalted decree of the great gods, and with the strength of Marduk” 


As in the inscriptions of Samsu-iluna, the great gods Anu and Enlil give the orders, and the lesser 
gods, including Marduk, put them into operation. The second point is that when Marduk and Samag 
occur together, as happens in Samsu-iluna 6 and 33, Ammi-ditana 1 and 17, Ammi-saduga 10, and 
Samsu-ditana 5, Sama¥ always precedes Marduk. 

The infrequency of occurrence of “Marduk” in personal names has been amply documented by 
Schmokel, and Sommerfeld cited all he could find (AOAT 213 pp. 135-47). Here, reference will be 
made only to those Old Babylonian names which ascribe lordship over the gods to a particular deity. 
As would be expected, the members of the Old Sumerian triad have this distinction: 


Enlil: enlil-bél-ili Enlil-is-the-lord-of-the-gods 

Anu: anum-béel-ili Anvw-is-the-lord-of-the-gods 

Ea: ea-bél-ili Ea-is-the-lord-of-the-gods 
ea-Sar(ri)-ili Ea-is-the-king-of-the-gods’ 


7. For the present purpose, names have been collected from the lists cited by Stamm in MVAG 44 7 and, in 
addition, from those of: C. E Jean, Larsa; BIN VII; C18, Kizilyay, and Kraus, Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden aus Nippur 
(Istanbul, 1952); VET V; W. E Leemans, SLB I/2 (Larsa) and I/3 (Lagaba); E. Szlechter, Tablettes juridiques de la I"* dynastie 
de Babylone (Paris, 1958); idem, Tablettes juridiques et administratives de la III* dynastie d’Ur et de la I"* dynastie de Babylone 
(Paris, 1963); M. Birot, Tablettes économiques et administratives d’époque babylonienne ancienne (Paris, 1969). For enlil-bel- 
ili, see UET V; Cig, Kizilyay, and Kraus; YBT V; BE 6/2. anum-bél-ili occurs once in PBS VIII/2; ea-bél-ili in Strassmaier, 
Altbab. Vertriige no. 48 26 (= Jean, Tell Sifr no. 71), and YBT XII; and ea-Sarri-ili in TCL I, BE 6/1 and YBT XIII. 
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In these cases, there is no reason to assume that the lordship is intended in any exclusive spirit. No 
doubt they were considered co-lords. Only four other gods share this attribution in Old Babylonian 
personal names: 


Sin: sin-bel-ili Sin-is-the-lord-of-the-gods 
sin-Sar-ili Sin-is-the-king-of-the-gods 
stn-il-ili Sin-is-the-god-of-gods§ 

Samas:: (a) Samas-bel-ili Samas-is-the-lord-of-the-gods 

(b) — Samas-Sar-ili Sama’-is-the-king-of-the-gods 
(c)  Samas-iL ili Sama’-is-the-god-of-gods 
(d) Samas-asaréd-ili Samax-is-the-foremost-of- the-gods 
(e) Samas-rvés-ili Samas-is-head-of-the-gods 
(f) Samas-enlil-ili Samag-is-the-Enlil-of-the-gods 
(g)  Sutu-Sen-IiL-la Samas-is-Enlil? 
Adad: adad-Xar (ri)-ili Adad-is-king-of-the-gods !° 
Nabi: nab?um-Sar-ili Nabi-is-king-of-the-gods!! 


The striking thing is that Sin-is-the-lord-of-the-gods is the most frequently met of all these names. 
No doubt the priests of Ur held views on the supremacy of their god which were not generally 
acknowledged. However, no other category of evidence has prepared us for this idea, and to our 
knowledge there is no other Old Babylonian support of Sin’s supremacy. In later periods, if we may 
for a moment look ahead, there are hints. A number of passages collected by Tallqvist in SO VII 
(1938) 446 describe Sin as father or begetter of the gods, the earliest of which may be from the reign 
of Meli8ihu (MDP 2 113 6). Under the patriarchal organization of the Babylonian pantheon, this 
implies seniority in rank as well. In the late periods, Sin’s shrine in Harran was a centre of such ideas, 
and a dedicatory inscription to Nuska of Harran by a Late Assyrian king calls Sin “king of the gods” 
(Sar ilani™’).!? But it was only in Nabonidus that Sin found a powerful patron both able and willing 
to press his claims. In the inscriptions of this Late Babylonian king, the most extravagant things pos- 
sible are said about Sin. Not only is he commonly called “king of the gods” and “lord of the gods,” 
but his authority over the gods is stated in these terms: 


... who holds the power of Anuship, who controls the power of Enlilship, who lays hold on the power 
of Eaship; who grasps in his hands the sum of all powers of heaven, the Enlil of the gods, king of kings 
and lord of lords, who does not go back on what he has commanded, and whose order is not repeated. 
Heaven and earth are full of the awe of his great divinity; heaven and earth are overwhelmed at his 


brightness. Who can do anything without you? 
AnSt 8 (1958) 60 16ff. 


8. sin-bél-ili is too common to need documentation. sin-Sar-ili is found in UET V, YBT V, VIII, and XIII, and 
Szlechter [i]; stn-il-ili in YBT XIII. 
9. (a), (c), (d), (f): Ranke, BE Ser. D III. (a): Birot; YBT XII; (b): BE 6/1. (c): YBT XII. (f): TCL I; Szlechter [ii]; 
BE 6/1; BA VI/5; Riftin. (e): Birot. (g): BE 6/2 (?);C18, Kizilyay, and Kraus. 
10. The name-list in PBS I/2 gives two occurrences of adad-Sarili, but both are incomplete and the documents 
concerned are later than Old Babylonian. But it does occur in YBT XII and XIII. 
11. YBT XIIL. 
12. For Sin in late times, see J. Lewy, HUCA 19 (1948) 405-89, especially 417-18. The passage quoted here is 
Bauer, Das Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals | (Leipzig, 1933) pl. 48 obv. 11 = II p. 38. 
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Thus, the heretical concept of Sin’s supremacy over the gods was latent throughout Babylonian 
history and from time to time asserted itself. The Sama priesthood had less success in promoting 
their god. 

One might attribute political significance to this attempted promotion of Sin and Sama’: the 
dynasties of Ur and Larsa—cities of Sin and Sama’, respectively—had preceded that of Babylon. 
This hypothesis breaks down on careful scrutiny. Of the personal names expressing the supremacy 
of Sama’, the overwhelming majority are found on documents from Sippar, the northern, more Se- 
mitic centre of his worship. There are four whole volumes of texts from Larsa, the southern, more 
Sumerian centre of Samax worship (YBT VHI, TCL X and XI, and TLB I/1), and though these offer 
a substantial number of Sama¥ names, only one expressing his supremacy occurs, and this once only: 
Sama’-is-the-god-of-gods in TCL XI 209 14. This suggests that the rise of Sama¥ took place among 
the Semites, and this is confirmed by a long foundation inscription of lahdun-Lim from Mari (Syria 
32 [1955] 1ff.), where the sun-god is called “king of heaven and underworld” in the opening lines, 
and while Enlil is listed first in the curses at the end, he bears as a title only “judge of the gods” (Sa- 
pi-it ili), which is nothing distinctive, as Sama has already been called “judge of the gods and man- 
kind” (i 3). Since Sippar had never been a political capital, it would seem that the religious attitudes 
that we have documented bear little or no relationship to the political status quo, except in the case 
of Marduk. Sin and Samai were leading gods in the pantheon, and without political backing, their 
priesthoods pushed their claims. Marduk lacked any prestige of purely religious origin, but when his 
city became the capital of the whole country, he enjoyed a limited elevation in the hierarchy. 

The general lack of documents from the city of Babylon dating from the First Dynasty might 
be raised as an objection to our conclusion. If such material were available in large quantities, per- 
sonal names asserting Marduk’s kingship over the gods might be found. Against this idea, it must be 
stressed that in this period the onomasticon is not completely under the influence of the local deity. 
Documents from Nippur contain a larger number of Sin-names than Enlil-names, and the documents 
from Ur include quite a proportion of Sama¥-names. While a large corpus of Old Babylonian docu- 
ments from Babylon would no doubt provide more Marduk-names, there is no reason for thinking 
that the general picture would be changed. The very fact that during this period claims for at least 
seven gods are being made renders the lack of similar claims for Marduk all the more remarkable. It 
is a testimony to the conservatism of religious thought in that civilization. 


Marduk’s Position in the Late Babylonian Pantheon 


There is no need to give a detailed demonstration that under the Late Babylonian empire the 
concept of Marduk’s supremacy in the universe was generally acknowledged, as this fact is not in 
dispute. The royal inscriptions of the late period use such titles for Marduk as “the Enlil of the gods,” 
“the king of the gods,” and “the lord of the lords.” In the many references to the divine authority 
which the kings claim, it is Marduk, or Marduk and Nabd, whom they name. Enlil is hardly ever 
mentioned. Thus, in VAB IV, which still embraces the larger part of the available material, only 
three occurrences of the name are found. Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar refer to their use of “the 
labour force of Enlil, Samay, and Marduk” (68 25; 88 9 3). This is not, as Langdon presumed, a list of 
the three great gods—no such trinity ever existed—but a way of saying Nippur, Sippar, and Babylon. 
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There is a long tradition behind this, which is illustrated by the document which threatens divine 
retribution on any king who might demand forced labour from these very cities (see BWL pp. 110ff.). 
The third and last reference occurs in Nabonidus’s account of his rebuilding of P-ulma’, the temple of 
Anninitu in Sippar. This goddess is said to “fulfil the command of her father Enlil” (228 34). There 
are two points in which the Late Babylonian concept of Marduk does not agree with that of Eniima 
Elis. The first is that NabG, Marduk’s son, as he was then called, shared his father’s supremacy. The 
second is that in some circles Marduk absorbed other deities into himself, so that a kind of mono- 
theism resulted. In this respect, Marduk did not simply replace Enlil but rose to greater heights. In 
Sumerian times, the authority of the chief gods had never been absolute. The myths about divine 
councils give a picture of a relatively democratic organization in which the majority could prevail 
against the will of any one god, no matter how great. Even Eniima Eli¥ shows that Marduk was not 
just accepting an executive post among equals when he received kingship from the gods. By giving it, 
they had surrendered all power, and the way in which Marduk reorganizes the universe immediately 
after the battle with Tiamat is typical. He consults with no other god before putting his plan into 
effect. 

The monotheistic tendency has been the subject of much dispute, but a sober consideration 
of the evidence shows that the claims made are not exaggerated. The subject was first raised when 
Pinches, in JTVI 28 (1896) pp. 8-9, published a small Late Babylonian god-list, the obverse of which 
he regarded as showing “at least an approach to monotheism.” Since there is no recent edition, we 
give one here: 


[“]uras Cmarituk 4 e-re-Su of planting 
ugal-td'-d[a]' “marituk §4 naq-bi of the abyss 

dnin-urta “marutuk 4 al-li of the pickaxe 

Ine-iri, -gal “mariituk 5a qab-lu of warfare 

dza-ba,-ba, dmarituk $4 ta-ha-zi of battle 

den-lil “marituk 4 be-lu-ti u mit-lu-uk-ti of lordship and consultation 
dna-bi-um “marituk $4 nikkassi(nfg-kas-) of accounting 
dsin(en.zu) “marituk mu-nam-mir mu-Si who lights up the night 
dyamas “marutuk $4 ki-na-a-ti of justice 

dadad “marituk $4 zu-un-nu of rain 

diXpak dmarituk 84 um-ma-nu of troops 

anu rabit “marituk S4 HAB-zi-zi of... 

d¥y-ga-mu-na “marituk §4 pi-sa-an-nu of the container 
fle.) “Imarituk 84 ku]l-la-ti of everything 


CT 24 50, BM 47406 obv. 
(the second name on the tablet is “lugal-A.KI.x) 


The suggestion of Pinches was taken up by Delitzsch, and this tablet became one of the centres of the 
Babel und Bibel controversy, the literature of which is conveniently given in R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform 
Parallels to the Old Testament’ (New York, 1926) p. 191!. The general opinion resulting from this 
controversy seems to have been that the point is unproven, and many later scholars seem to have 
hesitated even to express an opinion on this matter. A more recent controversialist, J. J. Finkelstein, 
who took up the question in Commentary (November 1958, pp. 442—44), dismisses this god-list as a 
“syncretistic tendency” but emphatically nothing to do with monotheism. The form of the list is that 
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of the series An = Anu = Sa améli, and so the meaning of the juxtapositions is not in doubt. We may 
freely restore the sense of the first line as: Ura’ is the name of Marduk as god of planting. The lists 
of this kind have names of the deity being explained in the left-hand column and the aspect implied 
in the name on the right. Thus, we are forced to the conclusion that the various deities in this list 
are being treated as names of Marduk. Such a process is nothing new: in the 50 names of Marduk, 
those of Tutu and Enbilulu, for example, attest the syncretism whereby Marduk absorbed minor local 
deities. This process in itself is not a manifestation of monotheism, but when the major deities of the 
pantheon are subjected to this treatment, we are forced to ask who is left. Of course, there are the 
hundreds of minor gods and goddesses who were probably not included in the list when it was com- 
plete. But once the major members of the pantheon have become aspects of Marduk merely, there is 
no escape from the conclusion that this is an assertion of monotheism. There is the one great god of 
whom other gods are but aspects. Other examples of this trend are now known. The commentary on 
Marduk’s Address to the Demons C 5 (AfO 17 [1954/56] 313 and 19 [1959/60] 115) explains Sama 
as: ‘marituk(8u) 4 de-e-ni, “Marduk of judgement.” KAR 337 and 304 are parts of a religious text in 
honour of Marduk. Their reverse, which is reconstructed so far as possible in The Seed of Wisdom (Fs. 
T. J. Meek, ed. W. S. McCullough; Toronto, 1964) pp. 11-13, is made up of four-line sections begin- 
ning, “Your [.. | is the god... .” These aspects of Marduk are said, in the preserved lines, to be Adad, 
Sin, Sama¥, and Ninurta. There is also a prayer to Marduk which begins, “Sin is your divinity,” and 
proceeds through the other major members of the pantheon in the same style (KAR 25 ii 3-24 = E. 
Ebeling, Handerhebung p. 14; dup. K 8978). The only other god to receive such treatment is Ninurta: 
in KAR 102 and STT 118 the various parts of his body are listed and identified with gods or goddesses, 
e.g., “Your eyes, lord, are Enlil [and Ninlil]”; see the translation of von Soden in SAHG pp. 258-59. 

Thus, the monotheistic conception of Marduk can be regarded as certain, since the form of the 
god-list is of unequivocal meaning and the content merely continues what is everywhere acknowl- 
edged to have been happening in ancient Mesopotamian religion from early times. The Old Babylo- 
nian period witnessed the absorption of deities in the vicinity of Babylon into the person of Marduk. 
The first millennium saw this extended to the gods of the other major shrines. Of course, we do not 
know how widespread this view may have been. Common people worshipping the moon-god may 
not have been conscious of any idea that this was merely an aspect of the one god, and certainly the 
priests of Sin in Harran did not tolerate this notion. It is possible that even among the learned circles 
of Babylon it was not universally acknowledged. But there is no doubt that the opinion did exist. 

The author of Eniima Elis shows no sign of this advanced view, and when trying to ascertain just 
when, between the Old and the Late Babylonian periods, Marduk’s supremacy was first asserted, we 
must be careful to indicate just what this means. None of the documents preaching a monotheistic 
Marduk can be proved to be earlier than 800 B.c. but, as we shall show, the view coinciding with that 
of Enima Eli¥ is attested earlier. 


The Middle Babylonian Evidence 


Evidence from the Cassite period is at first completely lacking, and royal inscriptions are espe- 
cially scarce. The biggest group of documents is the boundary stones, mostly from the last century of 
the Cassite dynasty and the following few centuries. Like the Code of Hammurabi, they end with a 
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list of curses in which the gods are arranged in strict sequence. However, even this evidence has to 
be used with great care. In some cases, the local religious traditions of the places to which the various 
deeds on the stones refer have influenced the choice and order of the gods in the curses. Also, there 
is reason to suspect that, after centuries of use, the normal list beginning with Anu, Enlil, and Ea had 
become petrified and the leading triad was kept simply as the gods invoked in curses, though in all 
other respects they had lost their power to Marduk. 

The earliest relevant inscription is that of Agum II. Doubts have been expressed as to its genuine- 
ness, as it is only known from late copies. !> However, if a forgery, the author obviously had authentic 
information from the Cassite period. In the broad sweep of our canvas, this problem is therefore of 
no concern here. The titles of the king read: 


Son of Ta8iguruma’, pure offspring of Sugamuna, nominated by Anu, and Enlil, Ea and Marduk, Sin 
and Sama&; the mighty he-man of IStar, the warrior among the goddesses. 
i 2-10 


It would be unwise to deduce that Marduk is placed before Sin and Sama& because he was of higher 
rank, as later in the text he is listed after these two. There the order is: Anu, Enlil, and Ea (each with 
his spouse), the Mother Goddess, Sin, Samag, “Ea, lord of the abyss, Marduk who loves his (Agum’s) 
reign, lord of the abyss” (vii 34ff.). There seems to be some confusion at the end of the list, for Ea 
appears a second time, and Marduk has the same title as Ea. Since the inscription as a whole con- 
cerns the return of Marduk’s statue from Hana, where it had been carried by the Hittites, little can 
be deduced from the inclusion of his name in these two passages. 

An inscription to which no doubt attaches is that of Ulamburia’ of the Sealand dynasty, a con- 
temporary of Ka&tilia’ III of Babylon. The curses list: “Anu, Enlil (ab), Ea (*Sa4r-8dr), Marduk, and 
Ninmah (the Mother Goddess).”!* Such a brief listing is not revealing. The majority of the inscrip- 
tions of the two Kurigalzus cannot be assigned to the correct one with any certainty. They will there- 
fore be taken together here. The majority are short dedicatory inscriptions, and from whatever town 
they come and to whichever god or goddess they are dedicated, Kurigalzu normally has one title only: 
“regent (Sakkanak) of Enlil.” Clearly, no eclipse of Enlil has taken place. A larger inscription, and 
certainly of the elder of the two kings, records the donation of a piece of land in the vicinity of Uruk 
to the temple of [Star in the same city. Two copies are preserved, but only one has the lines containing 
the king’s titles, of which the following extract is relevant for our purpose: 


... chosen by Anu and Enlil, nominated by the lord of the gods (ni-bit bél ilani™“) . . . 
A. Ungnad, AfK I (1923) 29ff. i 3-4 


The translator, whose thinking was conditioned by Eniima Elis, without more ado added the footnote 
“Marduk” to the title “lord of the gods.” In fact, nothing could be less probable. Up to this point 
in Mesopotamian history, there is no case of Marduk bearing this title, so far as we can find, and it 
would be strange if at the first occurrence it was thought unnecessary to give the name with the title. 


13. See p. 225. 

14. Weissbach, Miscellen p. 7 and Landsberger, JCS 8 (1954) 70!°*. According to Weidner, AfO 19 (1959/60) 138, 
there are no grounds for thinking that this king ever ruled in Babylon. The traces in the king-list do not support this 
name. 
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A further objection is that when supreme authority over the gods is ascribed to Marduk, it is not this 
title but “king of the gods” which is used. The question who is meant still has to be answered. Ea is 
not likely, as he would have been coupled with Anu and Enlil rather than having his relationship 
to the king expressed by a different phrase. From Old Babylonian precedents, Sin and Sama are the 
likely ones. In view of the special relationship to Sama’ which is predicated of one of the Kurigalzus 
in an inscription dealt with below, we believe that he is meant here by “lord of the gods,” though it 
is certainly strange that the name is not given. In any case, Anu and Enlil are still in use, and later in 
the text Anu is called “father of the great gods” (i 16). 

A partially preserved boundary stone from the time of one of the Kurigalzus referring to and re- 
flecting the religious outlook of Der has a more extended list of names in the curses: 


Anu, Enlil, and Enki, 
Nanna, Samai, and Marduk, 
Nuska and Sadarnunna, 
Nergal and Las 
BBSt p. 6 11¢f 


Here Marduk belongs to the second rank with Nanna (Sin) and Samas. The curses continue with a 
second mention of Sama¥, this time in a section devoted to him alone, and he is followed by the local 
Ti8pak and the Sibitti. 

The remaining Kurigalzu inscription of interest is a royal text written with considerable literary 
art in the Middle Babylonian dialect. It is the most important document for the court religion from 
the whole of the Cassite period. The text begins as follows: 


ilu ba-nu-ui[... 
pa-ah-ru i-gi-gu par-ri-ku ti-Sar-bu-vi ma-al-k[a’ x (x) | li ka l[i?x x x mJah-ri[.. ] 
it-né-em-pu-suP i-lu ra-bu-tu im-ma-at ka-ra-an-du-ni-ia-d¥ dinv-ku-ri-gal-zu a-li x x x x 
ip-pa-am-bacli pa-rak Sar ka¥-Si-i a-li sa-a-ti du-ru-u¥ ta-ku-un-"na’ x nu! 
i-na bi-it Su-mac-li-ia & “Su-qa-mu-na i-li ra-bu-ti 
u-sér-bu-ti par-si-Su vi-te-eq-qi-nu-Su ti-qi-in mi-lam-mi t-Se-ek-li-lu-Su Su-luh [Slar-ru-ti 
dky-ri-gal-zu Sar ki8-Sd-ti Sar ta-Si-im-ti Se-mu-ti “amas da[n]-na 
an-nu “en-lil 1 Sen-ki Se-mu-Su-ma 

9 Sar-ru-us-su Sa-am-ha-at Sa-ni-na ul i-Su 
10 ka-Su-us na-ki-ri ka-mu-ui a-a-bi-Su na-ra-am “mariituk 
11 tmu la pa-dv-ti a-gu-ui si-ru mu-a-bi-tu e-lep-pe-ti ti-iz-qa-ru tu-kul-ti an-nim 
12. di-ia-a-nu Sa ki-ma “Samai i-bir-ru ki-nam i-na nap-har ni-Xi t-Sal-la-mu [ha]b-la 
13 Sa-ki-in an-du-ra-ar ni-8i babili* 
14. mu-ze-ek-kuw-vi ni-8i-Su i-na il-ki a-na ra-im pa-le-Su 


MONNWNB WN Fr 


d 


dmarituk 


1 The begetter gods [... 

2 The princely Igigi assembled and exalted the king (?) [[..]....[...]..[..] 

3 In the land of Kardunia’ the great gods were building Dir-Kurigalzu, the city .[... 
4 In Babylon, the seat of the Cassite king, the primaeval city, the secure foundation, 


15. it-né-em-pu-Su, which is clear on the tablet, is a difficult form. It has been taken as I/3 present of epéSu, for the 
normal iteneppusu. Comparable forms are attested in literary texts: it-na-aq-qi-Su-nu-ut (RA 22 [1925] 173 42); ta-at-na- 
da-an-Si (VAS X 214 ii 9); it-na-(az-)za-az (RA 15 [1918] 176 ii 14, 18); it-nab-bal-kat,, it-na-ta-la (Tukulti-Ninurta Epic 
i 6 and iii 18, AAA 20 [1933]). 
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5 Inthe temple of Sumaliya and Sugamuna, the great gods, 
6 They exalted his offices, they adorned him with an adornment of splendour, and accomplished for 
him the rites of kingship: 

7 Kurigalzu, king of the world, the wise king—he hearkens to mighty Sama&, 

8 Anu, Enlil and Enki hearken to him (i.e. Samay). 

9 His kingship flourishes, he has no rival, 
10 The blaster of enemies, the binder of foes, the beloved of Marduk, 
11 The merciless storm, the lofty flood that wrecks boats, lofty, who trusts in Anu, 
12. The judge who, like Sama¥, examines the innocent and restores the oppressed among all peoples, 
13. Who establishes the freedom of the peoples of Babylon, 
14 And exempts its peoples from forced labour for the sake of Marduk, who loves his reign. 

MAH 15922 (collated); see W. Sommerfeld, AfO 32 (1985) 1-22 


The first line poses the problem of who is meant by ilu bana “the begetter god/gods.” Boissier (RA 29 
[1932] 101), trying, like Ungnad, to fit this text into the procrustean bed of Enima Eli§, asserted that 
this is “sans doute” Marduk. Two considerations favour its being plural and referring to Sugamuna 
and Sumaliya. The first is another occurrence of the same phrase in a fragment of a Cassite-period 
royal inscription from Bogazkéy: 


[*Su-qa-m]u-[na w] [Sugamuna and] 
Wyyu-ma-li-[ia] Sumaliya, 

i-lu ba-nu-"u' the begetter gods, 

i-lu ma-at Su-me-ri gods of the land of Sumer 
t ak-ka-di-i and Akkad, 

sti-lu-ul-Su its broad 

ra-ap-Su protection. 


KUB 37 124 


The second consideration is that the god or gods mentioned first will be the most important. 
Since according to this text the whole group of great gods assemble in the temple of Sumaliya and 
Sugamuna to make Kurigalzu king, it is obviously they who are the most important and who will 
therefore be put at the top of the list. They were begetters in that the Cassite kings considered them- 
selves offspring of this divine pair, as stated in the inscription of Agum II quoted above. After this 
pair of Cassite gods, the high position of Sama¥ is very striking. In lines 7-8, not only is Kurigalzu 
said to be obedient to him but Anu, Enlil and Ea as well! This high status for Samas, for which the 
Old Babylonian evidence has in some measure prepared us, may have been further strengthened by 
identification with the Cassite sun-god Suriya’. However, the bluntness of the statement of the infe- 
riority of the old Sumerian triad to Sama is totally unexpected and not in the normal Mesopotamian 
tradition. The nature of this text, due to its incompleteness, is not altogether clear, but there are peti- 
tions to Marduk for the king on the reverse, and it is certainly more explicable as a product of court 
circles than of the priests of one of the cults. The facts it brings to light are that the Cassite kings did 
integrate their gods with the traditional Mesopotamian pantheon and in such a way that their gods 
were supreme. Of course, the priests of the city cults would not have welcomed such innovations, 
and in lists of curses on boundary stones their system of integration is shown in that, when Sugamuna 
and Sumaliya appear, it is only at the bottom of the lists. The king does have a special relationship 
to Marduk, but that arises simply from the fact that Kurigalzu was king of Marduk’s city, Babylon. 
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However unexpected some of the revelations of this text, the position of Marduk in the pantheon is 
unchanged as compared with the earlier evidence. He is not its head. 

Kada’man-Enlil (I or II? or Kudur-Enlil?) in PBS XV 65 calls himself “regent of Enlil,” like Kuri- 
galzu. Burnaburia¥ II continued this tradition, but the language used of Samai (“great lord of heaven 
and underworld, lofty judge of the Anunnaki”: I R 4 no. 13) and also of a goddess, probably the 
Mother Goddess (“mistress of heaven and underworld, the wise one among the gods, whose decree 
is lofty and is not frustrated in heaven or underworld”: BE 1 33; cf. PBS XV p. 32!) is strong. The 
reign of Nazimarutta§ has yielded three relevant documents. The one, a boundary stone from Susa, 
records a donation of land to Marduk himself. Marduk therefore heads the list of gods in the curses, 
as he would be most solicitous for the welfare of his own estate. He is astonishingly bare of titles; all 
he gets is “mighty (a-li-lu) Marduk, owner of that land” (MDP 2 86ff. iii 30ff.). The other gods follow, 


arranged in neat triads as follows: 


Anu, king of heaven, Enlil, lord of the lands, Ea 

Sulpa’e, Ishara, Aruru 

Sin, Sama’, IStar, mistress of the lands, 

Adad, Girra, Nuska, 

Sugamuna, Sumaliya, Irhan (MUS), messenger of (Sipir) IStaran, 
Sarurur, Sargaz, Meslamta?e 


One wonders where Marduk would have been put in so orderly a list had there been no reason for 
taking him out of it. Another document concerning Nazimarutta’ is a curious text describing how 
this king received a communication from Enlil, went on a campaign to the land of Namri in accor- 
dance with it, incorporated it into his realm, and dedicated some of the proceeds to Enlil (PBS XIII 
69). The whole text is badly written and very obscure. Marduk is named in line 10, but the part he 
plays in the narrative is uncertain. The third relevant text from this reign is a dedication to: “Inanna, 
the great lady, who rivals with Enlil” (ki 4nu-nam-[n]Jir-da sd4-a: UVB 12/13 43-44). Enlil, not 
Marduk, is the accepted standard of divine power. 

Kada’man-Turgu, in a dedication to Enlil, calls him, “father of the gods, lord of the Igigi, lord of 
the lands” (BE 1 63). A late copy of an inscription of Adad-Suma-usur (whose name is misread as 
Adad-Suma-ibni) contains a valuable WHEN . . . THEN period: 


WHEN Anu and Enlil looked steadfastly on Adad-Suma-ibni, the shepherd who rejoices their heart, 
THEN Marduk, the great lord, nominated him to rule over the lands. 
Mitteilungen des Akademisch-orientalistischen Vereins zu Berlin, 1887, p. 19 


This differs not the least from Old Babylonian theology. From MeliSihu’s reign, boundary stones pre- 
serve three long lists of gods: MDP 2 99ff.; BBSt pp. 9ff.: and pp. 19ff. In all three, Anu, Enlil, and Ea 
head the lists, and Marduk appears with the second-rank gods, Sin and Sama’. One of the lists, BBSt 
pp. 19ff., gives a title to each. Anu is “father of the gods,” Enlil “king of everything,” but Marduk only 
“the sage (apkal) of the gods.” 

Similar lists of gods occur in the curses on three boundary stones of Marduk-apla-iddina, the fol- 
lowing king: MDP 6 32ff., Sumer 23 (1976) 52ff., and AfO 23 (1970) 23 3. Marduk is regularly with 
the second-ranking gods and not even at the head of them. A further document from the same king 
and of major importance for the present purpose is VAS I 34. All the other Cassite-period documents 
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considered so far are from cities other than Babylon, save for the royal text of Kurigalzu and one 
boundary stone of Nazimarutta’, which afford Marduk no preeminence. One might suppose that lo- 
cal preferences in other cities fail to allow for Marduk’s true greatness. VAS I 34 is from Borsippa, not 
Babylon, but it is a dedication to Marduk as lord of that town and its temple Ezida, and in view of the 
cultural dominance of Babylon over Borsippa at all periods, there is no doubt that this text expresses 
the local Babylonian view of Marduk. Further, the king concerned happens to be the only king of 
the whole dynasty whose name contains “Marduk” as an element. Here, then, if anywhere, one could 
expect to find evidence of Marduk’s supremacy over the gods, if it existed at the time: 


For Marduk, the exalted lord, the lofty noble, who establishes abundance and prosperity [for] the gods 
of heaven and underworld, [lord] of Esagil and Ezida, his lord—[Marduk]-apla-iddina, chosen of Enlil, 
[chosen’] of Samak, [created] by Aruru, beloved of Marduk, [son] of Meli&ihu, the powerful king, king 
of the land of Sumer and Akkad, king of the four world regions, descendant of Kurigalzu, the Cassite 
king, the unequalled king—when Enlil appointed him to rule over the broad land and gave him the 
righteous sceptre with which to shepherd the peoples, in Borsippa . . . he (Marduk-apla-iddina) built 
for him (Marduk) for eternity Ezida, the temple beloved of Marduk. 


This is exactly the position of the Prologue to Hammurabi’s laws. Enlil, not Marduk, appointed the 
king. 

The evidence of the official documents of the Cassite period can be summed up very simply. 
There is virtually no evidence of local partisanship in religious matters. The official pantheon had 
various ranks which were very generally acknowledged, and Marduk belonged to the second rank. 

Personal names are less important for the Cassite period than for the First Dynasty of Babylon, 
since they are much less numerous and less representative, the majority coming from Nippur. How- 
ever, for what they are worth, we give the following from Clay’s PN and M. Hdlscher, Die Personen- 
namen der Kassitenzeitlichen Texte aus Nippur (Minster, 1996). Of the old top triad, note Enlil-is-lord- 
of-the-gods (enlil-bél-ilani) and Ea-is-lord/king-of-the-gods (ea-bél/Sar-ilani). The prestige of Sin and 
Samag was on the decline, if one may judge from the four occurrences of Sin-is-the-lord-of-the-gods 
(sin-bél-ilani) and the single example of Samas-is-king-of-the-gods (Samas-Sar-ilani). However, there 
are several other pretenders to this rank: Adad, in Adad-is-the-lord/king-of-the-gods (adad-bél/Sar- 
ilani); and Ninurta in Ninurta-is-head-of-the-gods (ninurta-ré’-ilani). A certain rise of Ninurta has 
been noted in the middle periods.! A single occurrence of Irhan-is-the-king-of-the-gods (MUS- 
Sar-ilani) reflects the theogonic importance of Irhan as “father of all the gods” but is otherwise un- 
expected (see p. 238). The Middle Babylonian business documents from Ur in UET VII are fewer 
than those from Nippur, but note Adad-is-king-of-the-gods (adad-Sar-ilani) once, Sin-is-king-of-the- 
gods (sin-Sar-ilani) (twice), and Sama’-is-head-of-the-gods (Sama¥-rés-ili') once. However, the ex- 
ample of Marduk-is-king-of-the-gods (mariituk-Sar-ilani) is most important as the first attestation of 
the concept of Marduk’s supremacy among the gods. It is contained in a Nippur document from the 
time of Kudur-Enlil. Still more surprising are the three occurrences of Nabi-is-the-lord-of-the-gods 
(nabii-beL-ilani) in documents dated in the 11th and 12th years of Sagarakti-Suria’, from an uniden- 
tified site. 


16. For Assyria, see A. Schott, ZDMG 88 (1934) 316ff.; for Babylon, note, on a boundary stone of Nebuchadnezzar I: 


Inin-urta Sar Samé u erseti “Ninurta, king of heaven and underworld,” BBSt p. 35 39. 
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The last two names raise in a very acute form the problem of the origin of the religious ideas 
found in personal names. There is a plain conflict between official documents and the assertions em- 
bodied in these names. With Marduk, we have at least been prepared, in that such ideas had been in 
the air for centuries, and Marduk’s limited elevation in the Old Babylonian period, combined with 
the lasting position of his city Babylon, could easily have led to the idea that he had as much claim 
to this rank as other gods. The case of Nabdi is altogether more perplexing, but it does at least warn 
us against attaching the wrong significance to personal names. 


The Second Dynasty of Isin 


The royal names of this dynasty suggest a different theological atmosphere. Only one of the 36 
Cassite kings bore “Marduk” in his name, though 5 had “Enlil.” Of the 11 kings of the Second Isin 
Dynasty, 6 bore “Marduk,” 2 “Nabda,” and “Ninurta,” “Enlil,” and “Adad” occur once each. The other 
evidence from this dynasty confirms the change. An inscription of Itti-Marduk-balatu, the second 
king, of unknown provenience, lists his relations with the gods as follows: “chosen of the gods,” 
“nominated by [Anu] and Dagan’s regent of [Enlil’] and Nin[urta’]” (VAS I 112). Marduk is absent. 
A letter addressed by one of the kings—Itti-Marduk-balatu, Ninurta-nadin-Sumi, or Nebuchadnez- 
zar I (see Brinkman, AnOr 43 [1968] 101—4)—to his contemporary in Assyria twice mentions “the 
lord of the lands” (4en kur-kur) as the god controlling international affairs. The editor, Weidner, 
commented in AfO 10 (1935/36) 473, “doch wohl Marduk gemeint.” This is the traditional title of 
Enlil, and while Enama Eli§ makes Enlil bestow it on Marduk (VII 136), there is no indication that 
this idea would have been known at this time. Since no god is named with the title, it must have 
been long established, and only Enlil will fit this. 

The reign of Nebuchadnezzar I marked a revival in the fortunes of Babylon. Among other suc- 
cesses, the king campaigned in Elam and recovered the statue of Marduk that had been carried there 
half a century earlier by Shutruk-Nahhunte. This home-coming must have made a deep impression 
on the period, as several literary texts discussed below were composed to mark its return. A boundary 
stone from this reign relating to the district of Der gives an account of the campaign in Elam, begin- 
ning as follows: “Marduk, king of the gods (Sar ilani™® “marittuk), dispatched him (Nebuchadnezzar) 
and set his weapons in motion to avenge Akkad” (BBSt p. 31 12ff.). This is the first attestation of 
Marduk’s supremacy in an official document. Another boundary stone, almost certainly from the 
reign of the following king, Enlil-nadin-apli, has a relevant list of curses. The traditional order is 
observed. It begins with Anu, Enlil, Ea, and the Mother Goddess, Ninmah. Then follow Sin, Nabi, 
Gula, Ninurta, Marduk, and Ninmah for a second time. Despite his low position in the list, Marduk 
is entitled “king of [the gods], the lord of the lands” (BBSt p. 78 23ff.). This is the first occurrence of 
Enlil’s title with reference to Marduk so far found. Three boundary stones of the next king, Marduk- 
nadin-abhi, have lists of gods in the curses. One, from the vicinity of Der, puts “Marduk, the great 
lord” after “Anu, Enlil, Ea, and Ninmah, the great gods,” and before Samag, Sin, [8tar, Ninurta, 
Gula, Adad, and Nabi (I R 70). Whether a “great lord” is greater than a “great god” is a nice point 
for discussion. The districts from which the other two stones come are not known. The one has the 
sequence: Anu, Enlil, Ea, and Ninmah; Sin, Sama¥, [xtar, “Marduk, king of heaven and underworld,” 
Ninurta, Gula, Adad, and Naba (BBSt p. 41 13ff.). The other has: “Anu, Enlil, and Ea, the great 
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gods,” Marduk, “the great lord,” Nabi, “the lofty vizier,” then Adad, Sin, Samai, IStar, “mistress of 
heaven and underworld,” Gula, Ninurta, Nergal, Zababa, Papsukkal, Shara, and Anu Rabi (BBSt 
p. 46 26ff.). A Sumerian dedication of the next king, Marduk-8apik-zéri, is especially valuable as it 
records the rebuilding of Ezida. The text is preserved in a late copy, but apart from a few scribal er- 
rors, it seems to be a faithful copy of the original document. The beginning is broken, but there is no 
difficulty in recognizing that Marduk is addressed: 


[x x x ] x dingir-e-ne-ke, [...].of the gods 
x x (lugal-dim-<me)-er-an-ki-a —. . Lugal-dimmer-an-ki-a, 
ur-mah é-<sag)-fl-la Lion of Esagil 
€-zi-da-bi And Ezida, 
u-mu-un bar-zi-pa‘ Lord of Borsippa, 
hé-gal é-zi-da The prosperity of Ezida. 
LIH no. 70 3-8 


As in times hitherto, Marduk is lord of both Esagil and Ezida. The title by which he is called here 
means “king of the gods of heaven and underworld,” which speaks for itself. The remaining inscrip- 
tions of kings of the Second Isin Dynasty offer nothing of interest here. 

Three literary texts relating to the return of Marduk from Elam to Babylon are known. One, in 
Akkadian poetry (see p. 33), has only the beginning preserved and it reads like a historical epic. 
The sole surviving copy comes from Ashurbanipal’s library. It may, but need not, have been written 
shortly after the events. The second consists of two bilingual sections which probably belong to the 
same text in view of their stylistic and other similarities. They are written in very long lines, which 
are characteristic of Second Isin dynasty bilinguals, and form a monologue. In the first section (JCS 
21 [1967] 126ff.), which is certainly the beginning of a literary work, a king descended from the ante- 
diluvian Enmeduranki tells how Marduk became angry with his land so that “the wicked Elamite” 
(sénu elamit) invaded and ravaged it. A catch-line proves what the content suggests, that the story 
is not ended. The other portion, IV R’ 20 no. 1 and duplicates (see Brinkman, AnOr 43 [1968] 329 
4.3.10), which commences too abruptly to be the beginning of a text, tells of the successful end of 
a military campaign, of the piety of a certain servant of a god who would not rest until he had seen 
his divine master’s lofty form, and of this master’s return from “evil Elam” (lemneti elamti) to Babylon 
amid general rejoicing and the bestowal of abundant presents upon him. The king’s name is miss- 
ing from both portions, but for the second Nebuchadnezzar I alone can be considered, and he fits 
perfectly. The historical allusions of the first section can only refer to the events leading up to this 
king’s reign, and while the narrator might be a later king of the dynasty reviewing Nebuchadnezzar’s 
achievements, this is most unlikely in view of their insignificance compared with him. Granting, 
then, that this is one text and that Nebuchadnezzar I is the narrator, the next question is whether 
the text was composed shortly after the events it describes or later. The striking feature of the style is 
the abundance of poetic phraseology, as a result of which the factual content is minimal. This is con- 
sistent with a date of composition when the events were still fresh in people’s minds. After even one 
generation, a writer would surely have felt obliged to offer a more factual account of the events. Prob- 
ably, then, this is a kind of hymn, composed no doubt at the king’s orders, to celebrate his achieve- 
ments or, less probably, written not long afterwards. In line 25 of the first section, Marduk is styled 
“king of the gods” (lugal-dingir-re-‘e'-[ne] = Sari ilani™®) and in line 25 of the second section 
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“lord of lords” (u-mu-un lugal-la = be-el be-lu,). The remaining literary text is Marduk’s prophetic 
autobiography, given in most complete form by Borger in BiOr XXVIII (1971) 3ff. It commences 
with an account of the rape of the statue of Marduk by the Hittites (clearly at the end of the First Dy- 
nasty of Babylon: I 13-22), followed by one of its recovery (obviously by Agum: I 23-38). The next 
journey was to Assur (certainly under Tukulti-Ninurta I: I 1-17’). A third journey follows, to Elam 
(I 18’-II 18), and the rest of the text is devoted to the rise and reign of a king under whom Babylon 
rose in fame and prosperity and Marduk returned. This king is of course Nebuchadnezzar I, and the 
main purpose of the text is to glorify him. The copies are all Late Assyrian, and otherwise the text can 
be dated only from internal evidence. It consists of vaticinia ex eventu, and the lack of personal names 
is in no way intended to conceal the identity of the persons. Most probably, it was composed during 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign as a pious fraud to flatter the king, though it could date from a little later, 
when the events were still relatively fresh. The supremacy of Marduk is presumed in this text in the 
phrases “throne of my Anuship” (*Skuss? “a-nu-ti-ia;) and “crown of my Anuship” (ag? Sa-nu-ti-ias). 
Only rarely is Marduk’s rule over the gods described as “Anuship”; more often, “Enlilship” is used. 

After the Second Dynasty of Isin, there is a succession of small dynasties and unimportant kings, 
most of which have not left documents with the kind of evidence that is relevant here. An excep- 
tion is provided in Nab-mukin-apli, who ruled from 977 to 942 B.c. The curses on a boundary stone 
(BBSt p. 61 37ff.) begin “Anu, Enlil, and Ea, the great gods of heaven and underworld,” and Marduk 
and Zarpanitum with their son Nabi follow. Marduk’s name is broken off, but in the context no other 
one is possible: “[Marduk], king of the gods, who(m) the great gods. [ ... ].” The last break is most 
unfortunate, as it has destroyed apparently the most explicit statement of Marduk’s relationship to 
the great gods in all the boundary stones. The curse invoking Zarpanitum begs, “May she constantly 
command [their destruction?] in the presence of the lord of lords,” by which Marduk is certainly 
meant. After Nabi, the following gods occur: [Sin], Samak, Nergal, Zababa, [Adad], Ninurta, Gula, 
and Ninmah. Although there is the lack of evidence at this point, it is not a serious loss, since from 
about this time the fact of Marduk’s supremacy is not disputed. 


Marduk’s Exaltation in the Reign of Nebuchadnezzar I '’ 


Thus, there is a surprising unanimity in the evidence from official sources. Before the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar I, the supremacy of Enlil (or of Anu and Enlil) is persistently asserted even in 
places where there would have been local support for Marduk. During and after this reign, Marduk’s 
supremacy is no less persistently asserted. Knowledge of the influential persons and of events during 
the reign of this king is so limited that without unexpectedly important new discoveries we cannot 
hope to find direct evidence that there was a formal promulgation of the new doctrine. Indeed, it 
need not have happened in this way. It may have been that, by consent of the king and priests of 
Marduk, the god was addressed as “king of the gods” when he returned from Elam, and henceforth the 
point was assumed. If any manifesto were needed, Eniima Elif has claim to be it. While direct proof 
is inevitably lacking, there is plenty of circumstantial evidence that the conditions of this reign were 
exceptionally propitious for such a development. In the first place, the ground was well prepared. 


17. See W. S. McCullough (ed.), The Seed of Wisdom (Fs. T. J. Meek; Toronto, 1964) 3ff. 
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Various contradictory claims favouring certain deities had been made for centuries past, and it would 
be incredible that no one had thought of making such a claim for Marduk, despite his humble origin. 
The notion that Babylon was the first city, founded by the gods, was already put in a royal incription 
of Kurigalzu IH (see p. 200). If mythology of this kind was growing up around the city, the question 
why the city god must be inferior to Anu and Enlil would naturally follow. The Cassite kings, by as- 
signing priority to their own gods in certain matters relating to the king’s investiture had set an ex- 
ample of religious imperialism quite foreign to the tolerance of Sumerian times. Thus, the occurrence 
of a personal name Marduk-is-the-king-of-the-gods in the late Cassite period is not at all unexpected. 
But under the Cassites, no official change in Marduk’s status could be made: the kings would not wish 
to promote a rival of their family gods. Conditions were not therefore propitious until the Cassite 
dynasty had been thrown out, but when this did happen, Marduk could not be exalted because he was 
no longer in Babylon. Raiding Elamites had carried off the sacred statue, which indicated the god’s 
displeasure with his land. The first opportunity was presented when Nebuchadnezzar I campaigned 
in Elam and brought the statue back. All available sources indicate this as the time when Marduk’s 
exaltation was officially acknowledged. 

If this conclusion is true, one could expect that Nippurian circles, and especially the Enlil priest- 
hood, would muster all their forces to oppose the new development. A boundary stone from the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar I from the vicinity of Nippur seems to betray resistance to the change. It begins 
with a long exordium of praise of Enlil. Even formally this is unique: no other boundary stone begins 
with praise of any deity. What is more, Enlil’s supremacy over the other gods is asserted in terms pos- 
sibly stronger than anywhere else: 


Enlil, the lofty lord, the aristocrat of heaven and underworld, the noble, lord of everything, king of 
the great gods, who has no god who can rival him in heaven and underworld, at the giving of whose 
instructions the Igigi prostrate themselves in reverent heed, and the Anunnaki, when they consult 
him, submissively hold their peace as they stand with humility, the lord of lords, whose utterance no 
god can annul. ... 


W. J. Hinke, A New Boundary Stone (Philadelphia, 1907) p. 142 


In the context of the times, this reads like a reaffirmation of the old theology against the innovation 
brought about by the Marduk priesthood. It is known from brick inscriptions (Brinkman, AnOr 43 
[1968] 113°4) that Nebuchadnezzar I restored Enlil’s temple, Ekur, in Nippur. These bricks give Enlil 
the title “lord of the lands” (umun kur-kur-ra). Of course, we do not know at what time within the 
reign this restoration work was carried out, whether before or after the return of Marduk, nor whether 
this was done at the express personal wish of the king or with his grudging consent. But in any case, 
the epithets used of Enlil were certainly chosen by the local priests. 


Other Evidence of Marduk’s Status in the Pantheon 


There are two other approaches to this question which have been ignored so far, since their ev- 
idence is of limited value. The first is literary texts in general. The difficulty arises that only if their 
date of composition can be fixed as either before or after Nebuchadnezzar I can their evidence be 
used. The following remarks are intended as an illustration of the position rather than as a detailed 
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analysis. In most bilingual texts of religious content, the Sumerian triad keep their power, though 
Marduk and other members of his circle not infrequently appear. Rarely, they state or presume Mar- 
duk’s supremacy. An erSahunga incantaton addressed to Marduk says, “You are Marduk, lord of the 
gods” (SBH no. 30 rev. 15). Another bilingual incantation, IV R? 29 no. 1 = OECT VI 57ff. uses the 
titles “lord of the lands” and “god of gods” of Marduk. The date of the latter piece can be fixed in 
one respect, in that Marduk is called “king of Ezida.” The Akkadian Suillas, which as a category are 
later than many bilingual genres, contain rather more occurrences of these and similar titles, though 
the old doctrine of Enlil’s supremacy still finds a place, as in Ebeling’s Handerhebung 20 21ff. It is also 
assumed in the long Suilla to [8tar, which certainly antedates Nebuchadnezzar I, since a duplicate and 
Hittite version from Bogazkéy exist (JCS 21 [1967] 255ff.). Among the epics, the bilingual Exalta- 
tion of Star, which Falkenstein in BiOr IX (1952) 88ff. assigned to the late Cassite period, makes the 
great triad exalt [8tar and also alludes to their creation of the world. The Theodicy (BWL 63ff.), which 
is certainly later than Old Babylonian but not certainly fixed otherwise, also refers to the creation 
of man by Enlil, Ea, and the Mother Goddess (lines 276ff.). Ludlul (BWL 21ff.), perhaps from the 
late Cassite period, is perplexing. The whole text breathes the spirit of a Marduk monolatry, but the 
author never gives the least hint about his attitude to other gods. The Erra Epic, certainly later than 
Nebuchadnezzar I, frequently styles Marduk “king of the gods.” Erra had to get his permission before 
he could let loose destruction on the earth, and to console Marduk for the inconvenience of having 
to vacate his earthly abode temporarily, Erra promised to make Anu and Enlil lie down like oxen one 
at each side of the gate of the new abode (I 189). A fragment of the epics describing the invasion 
of Shutruk-nahhunte (the so-called Kedorlaomer texts: MVAG 21 [1916/17] 80-83) calls Marduk 
“lord of lords” and “king of the gods.” Its date is only fixed in that it must be later than the end of 
the Cassite period, when the events described took place. The fragments of similar content (op. cit., 
84-95) are no doubt to be placed not earlier than the reign of Adad-apla-iddina, since Nab@ is situ- 
ated in Borsippa (see below). 

The other approach is to observe the rise of Marduk in Assyrian royal inscriptions. This is, of 
course, limited by the supremacy of A&8ur in Assyria, and no evidence will be presented here. Suf- 
fice it to say that only under the Sargonids do allusions to Marduk’s supreme power occur. A note of 
Schott published in 1936 (ZA 43 [1936] 318-21), which is not essentially altered by more recently 
found texts, states that Marduk is not mentioned in these inscriptions from the second millennium 
but first appears as an Assyrian god under Tukulti-Ninurta II c. 880 B.c. This evidence does not at 
least conflict with the conclusions we have reached from the Babylonian evidence. 


The Rise of Nabi 


While Marduk’s rise was not unexpected in the circumstances, the sudden occurrence of the 
personal name Nabi is-lord-of-the-gods late in the Cassite period would never have been guessed. 
There must have been a reason for a god who was a vizier to another to have been considered head of 
the pantheon. Perhaps he was simply unlucky in that no town adopted him as city-god. Syncretism 
took place with him as with Marduk and, as explained above, he was equated with Muduggassa’a of 
Eridu, and Muati was also a probably separate figure at some time identified with Nabi (see MIO XII 
[1966] 41ff.). Information about him in the Cassite period is scanty. A boundary stone of the reign 
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of Meli8ihu (BBSt p. 22 14) calls him “the administrator of everything” (pa-qid kis-§[a-ti]), which is a 
rendering of the name of his, “Sid-dti-ki-8dr-ra. A similar text of Marduk-apla-iddina (BBSt p. 26 
8) speaks of “the wisdom of Nabi and Nisaba.” This refers of course to the scribal art, since both were 
deities of writing. The next dated item comes from the reign of Enlil-nadin-apli, of the Second Isin 
Dynasty. The curses speak of “Nabda, lofty son, who fixes month and year” (na ibila mah mu-kin 
iti a mu: BBSt p. 78 iii 6-7). This suggests how he was being elevated within the confines of the 
term “vizier.” He did not administer local affairs merely but took charge of cosmic arrangements such 
as the calendar. This passage is also the first, it seems, in which his sonship (of Marduk, no doubt) 
is stated. The other title of his known from this dynasty is “lofty vizier” (sukkallu siru: 1 R 70 iv 16; 
BBSt p. 42 ii 34; BBSt p. 47 iv 1). The passages all date from the reign of Marduk-nadin-abhi. Of 
course, no adequate prestige could be his so long as he lacked a temple of his own. If the surviving 
evidence is not misleading, the date at which he settled in Borsippa as lord of Ezida can be fixed with 
unexpected precision. Evidence already quoted shows Marduk as lord of both Esagil and Ezida in the 
Old Babylonian period, under the Cassite kings, and in the Second Isin Dynasty, at least up to the 
time of Marduk-Sapik-zéri. The very next king, Adad-apla-iddina, dedicated to Nabi a golden girdle 
studded with precious stones. The inscription, RIMB 2 p. 55, contains among Nabi’’s titles: 


mu-un bad-si-ab-ba* é-zi-da dur ma[r]-ra 
be-el bdir-sip ‘i a-¥ib é-zi-da 
Line 4 
Lord of Borsippa, who dwells in Ezida 


From this king onwards, all the evidence confirms Nabi’s possession of Ezida.!* Two chronicles offer 
somewhat divergent versions of Adad-apla-iddina’s dealings with the shrines of Marduk: 


a8-rat “marituk k[in-m]a lib-bi-s[u dug PJA.AN-8[ 4]-Sak-lil 
Chronicle 24 (A. K. Grayson, TCS 5 p. 181) 11 


He sought out the shrines of Marduk and [gratified] his wishes. He put in good order his rites. 


2... | x-ma lib-bi bel u mar-*bél i-ti-ib 
(...) par-s]i-Su-nu v-Sak-lil ; 
C. B. EF Walker, Zikir Sumim (Fs. FE R. Kraus; Leiden, 1982) p. 399 33-34 


...]. and gratified the wishes of Bel and Mar-Bél. [ (.. . ) 
He put in good order their [rites]. 


The conventional language used here obscures exactly what Adad-apla-iddina did with the shrines 
in question, but the wording could allude to separating the chief sanctuaries of Marduk and Nabi, 
leaving the former alone in Esagil and making the latter sole head in Ezida. The king was an Ara- 
mean upstart, and this reform would not be out of character with the other few facts known about 
him. The effect of this change was certainly to enhance the prestige of Nabda. 


18. A fragment of a boundary stone from Susa calls Naba “king of Ezida” (MDP 6 46). Scheil ascribed the piece to 
the Cassite period, but from what is published, there is no clear evidence for date. 
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After Adad-apla-iddina, the next evidence comes from Nabié-mukin-apli. A chronicle (Grayson, 
op. cit. p. 137) states that in his reign the New Year festival was abandoned for a period of years. The 
terms used are: “Nabda did not go (la il-li-ku) and Bél did not leave (la ti-sa-a).” The rites took place 
in Babylon and its immediate vicinity. Marduk had to “leave” his temple to participate, and Nabi’s 
going can only refer to the journey from Borsippa. In a deed from Borsippa dated in the 8th year of 
Nabi-8uma-i8kun, the whole college of priests of Ezida is listed as witnesses (VAS I 36). They are 
without exception priests of Nabi or of his wife or child. Another document from the same reign is 
a quasi-royal inscription of the governor of Borsippa, Naba-Suma-imbi, edited in JAOS 88 (1968) 
124 ff. Here, Nabd is called “lord of the lands” (en kur-kur) and “lord of the gods” (en ‘-li: Ib 13). 
The first of these titles is the one usurped by Marduk from Enlil, and its use for Nabd certainly im- 
plies equality of father and son. There are many other terms expressing supremacy in this text, but 
due to the damaged state of many of the lines it is not clear which belong to Marduk and which to 
Nabi. However, the phrase “who, with the father who begat [him . . .]” (Ia 9) indicates the parity of 
father and son. Under the Late Babylonian empire, there is a large quantity of inscriptional material 
often asserting and alluding to this equality. An acrostic hymn of praise to Nabi written in honour 
of Nebuchadnezzar I] (PSBA 20 [1898] 154ff.), for example, calls this god “the Enlil of the gods” 
(‘en-lil ilani: obv. 2), “the lord of lords” (en en-en: obv. 12), and “king of the gods of the whole of 
heaven and underworld” (Sar ilani Sa kis-Sat Samé? v ersetim'"™: obv. 4), the last being a rendering of 
the name Lugaldimmeranki’?a. While the Late Babylonian royal inscriptions do mention Marduk 
without Nabd, very often the two are linked together, and when this does happen, there is a generally 
accepted order: Nabi and Marduk, but Esagil and Ezida. The two gods were co-rulers of the universe. 

As with Marduk, there is a reflection of the rise of Nab@ to be found in Assyrian royal inscrip- 
tions. Adad-nirari III (c. 800 B.c.) built a temple—Ezida—for Nabiai in Nimrud, and on statues an 
inscription was carved ending, “whoever comes after me, trust in Nabd, do not trust in any other god” 
(ma-nu ar-ku-vi a-na “na na-at-kil ana ili Sé-ni-ma la ta-tak-kil: RIMA 3 p. 227). A literary text also ex- 
ists devoted to explaining and justifying the rise of Nabi, thus corresponding to Enima Elis as a man- 
ifesto of Marduk’s kingship over the gods. The remains of this text are given here on pp. 346-349. 

Thus, there are three major developments in the history of the Marduk cult.!? The first was the 
promotion of the god as a consequence of Hammurabi’s victories to the rank of the “great gods.” This 
did not bring him to the level of Anu or Enlil, but from this time and onwards he was a major deity 
in the pantheon. The second development was Marduk’s exaltation to supremacy among the gods. 
This seems to have taken place in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I, and Enitma Eli¥ is a theoretical 
justification of this supremacy. The third and last development was the exaltation of Nabi to equality 
with his father. The evidence does not allow this to be tied down to any particular reign, but it seems 
to have occurred between 1000 and 800 B.c. Thus, Marduk’s sole supremacy did not last for long. 
Within a few centuries his son had become his equal. 


19. It is not implied that there were no other stages in the process. Damkina’s ‘Bond’ (pp. 321-325) and Ura¥ and 
Marduk (pp. 311-315) are both concerned with the rise of Marduk, though not to headship of the pantheon. The Toil of 
Babylon (pp. 301-310) may also have had a similar theme when complete. They have not be drawn upon here because 
they cannot be dated. 


Part Ill 


Further Babylonian Creation ‘Tales 


EnmeSarra’s Defeat 


This text is known from one copy only, a six-column tablet of which only the lower half remains, 
joined from two pieces. Pinches made known one of these pieces in 1908 but gave no museum number 
or other indication of location, and since his text was defective in a number of places, little has been 
done with it since. The date of the tablet can be settled only by the internal criteria of orthography and 
palaeography (see below), and they support Pinches’ late date—that is, Seleucid or Parthian. To judge 
from the collections in which the two pieces arrived in the British Museum, the tablet came from Baby- 
lon. The fragment BM 33500 (Rm IV 55) may well be part of this text but is not part of the same tablet. 

Within its text, the tablet has two colophons. The latter occurs in v 14-15 and states that an 
eight-tablet series ends at that point. The former occurs at the bottom of column iii and is prob- 
ably to be restored “Tablet '7'.” Thus, the eighth and final tablet had only perhaps 70 lines. Other 
similar colophons may be lost with the upper portion of the tablet. The final tablet of a series could 
be shorter than the others, as with the fifth tablet of the Erra Myth. However, there is a short Old 
Babylonian mythological tablet about Girra, published by C. B. E Walker in AnSt 33 (1983) 145ff. 
This is Tablet VII, probably the last tablet, and had only 50 lines of script, and many of these are only 
portions of the poetic lines. The content in any case indicates that our tablet has only the conclu- 
sion of the myth. Its beginning must have been contained on at least one other tablet. The colophon 
in column v does not in fact conclude what is written on the tablet. More follows, some of which is 
closely related to the earlier material, but vi 1-14 are a summary statement of ritual performances, 
and vi 15-17 are acomment on the same, both distinct from what has preceded in the preserved parts 
of the series, though related. 

The series narrated a myth with some parallels to Enima Elis. EnmeSarra and his seven sons had 
committed some wrong against Marduk, who defeated them in battle and then put them in prison 
under Nergal’s supervision while their fate was decided. None of this is preserved, but it can be recon- 
structed with confidence from what remains of the later part of the story and from related materials 
elsewhere. The preserved part (col. i) starts with Nergal arriving at the prison to announce Marduk’s 
judgment, that both EnmeSarra and his sons will be put to death. Enme%arra pleads with Nergal, 
then the text breaks off. In column ii, Nergal is again arriving at the jail, and this time he escorts the 
prisoners to Marduk, who, after denouncing Enme%arra for his offence (which is obscure, see below), 
beheads the seven sons first and for the record depicts them on a wall. Next, Marduk turns his atten- 
tion to Enme%arra, but the text is again obscure. The one certain thing is that Enme§arra’s rays are 
taken from him and bestowed on Samag, the sun-god, after which his depiction is put by Marduk on 
his own dwelling. A statement of Enme§%arra’s execution is to be expected, and textual corruption 
may have obliterated it (see the note on ii 28-31). 
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As in Enima Elis, the victory precedes cosmic reorganization. However, the wider cosmos is not 
dealt with in what remains, though the missing upper part of column iii may well have embraced it. 
What remains in iii—iv is the reassignment of cosmic powers among the gods and the assignment of 
lands on earth, including cities, to the gods. In this, the author gives Marduk less than he receives 
in Enima Elis. Marduk, Nabia, and Nergal share equally the lordship of Anu (iii 19-20, repeated in 
vi 20-21). This sounds like a trinity to replace Anu, Enlil, and Ea, and its members were selected 
from Babylon and its immediate environs.' The same geographical horizon appears in the New Year 
ritual from Babylon, K 9876, where, in rev. 15ff., the gods arriving at the Akitu house are listed as: 
Marduk—Zarpanitu, Nabi—Nanai—Sutiti, Zababa—Baba, and Nergal-Laz-Mammitu (S. A. Pallis, The 
Babylonian Akitu Festival [Copenhagen, 1926] pls. x—xi). These are of course the gods of Babylon, 
Borsippa, Kish, and Cuthah, and this ritual no doubt antedates the rise of Marduk to headship of the 
pantheon in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I and reflects a time when only local gods participated in 
Marduk’s Akitu festival. The reduction of four to three was required by the existing trinity of Anu, 
Enlil, and Ea, and Zababa’s similarity to Ninurta could be the reason why he was omitted. However, 
the cosmic powers taken over by Marduk, Nabd, and Nergal in iii 14-24 are not what might have 
been expected. Anuship, Enlilship, and Eaship, as known later from Nabonidus” inscriptions,” could 
have occurred, but Ea happens to be totally lacking from the remains of this text for no obvious rea- 
son. Enlilship occurs and is taken by Marduk. The “lordship of Anu,” as already stated, was shared 
between the members of the new Babylonian trinity. The other powers are those of Enlil’s son, 
Ninurta, who experienced a certain rise in status in the Middle Babylonian period.’ Ninurta’s power 
was taken over by Nabd, appropriately, since the latter was son of Marduk, and Marduk had taken 
Enlil’s power. Most curiously, the Spear-star appears, with cosmic power. Traditionally, this star was 
Ninurta’s, and by assigning this power to Marduk, the author had given Marduk a share in Ninurta’s 
power and a boost in astrological matters (cf. Eniima Elis V 7-8). The remaining cosmic power is that 
of Erra, which naturally went to Nergal—but perhaps too naturally, since Erra was simply another 
name of Nergal. Presumably, in the author’s time, Nergal served in Cuthah as the usual name, while 
Erra was the name used in a cult of the god somewhere more remote from Babylon than Cuthah, 
perhaps within the orbit of Enlil and Nippur. However, the present writer has been unable to locate 
such a cult at an appropriate period. 

Despite the lack of supreme power in this reassignment of cosmic powers, Marduk comes near 
to it in iv 1-6 when he goes up to heaven and sits in Anu’s seat. The assignment of land on earth 
in iv 7-17 is stated in very formal terms. Perhaps the author did not dare to assert that Marduk was 
responsible for assigning the cities to the Sumero-Akkadian pantheon. As now preserved, there are 
also some remarkable omissions: [8tar, Ea, and Anu. 

The following incomplete section iv 18-30 is paralleled in v 18-26, and they seem to be unique 
in cuneiform literature. A voice cries from heaven with fateful announcements. It is paralleled more 


1. These three gods occur together a number of times in Late Babylonian royal inscriptions; see H. Lewy, ArOr 17/2 
(1949) 45. However, this is not evidence on which conclusions about the text under study should be drawn. These gods 
were always the major deities of Babylon and its immediate vicinity. 

2. See W. Rollig, ZA 56 (1964) 221 16-20. 

3. Note “Ninurta, king of heaven and netherworld” (“nin-urta Sar Samé uerseti) ona boundary stone of Nebuchadnezzar | 
(BBSt p. 35 39) and the Middle Babylonian personal name “Ninurta is the head of the gods” (“nin-urta-res-ilani™: A. T. 
Clay, PN p. 75). 
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easily in the Bible and the Rabbinic bath qél than in cuneiform. In a monotheistic world, the supreme 
and only god is of course responsible, but in a polytheistic world one asks, Whose voice? The only 
possible answer is that the voice speaks for the Destinies—a set of regulations governing the universe, 
including the gods. If any one god had been responsible, this would surely have been stated. Thus, 
the very anonymity of the voice serves to reinforce the certainty of the matter announced. The first 
of the two sections states that Uruk and Nippur are to be devastated. These are the towns of Anu 
and Enlil, and since the author seems to ignore Ea completely, this meant the end of the old Neo- 
Sumerian trinity of Anu, Enlil, and Ea, so leaving Babylon and Marduk to take over their previous 
hegemony. Curiously, this announcement also occurs in the ritual for the second day of Nisan in the 
New Year festival of Babylon (see E Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc. p. 131). Our lines iv 19-27 correspond 
to its lines 69-75, and the lines 23 and 26 may only appear to be lacking from the ritual, since only 
the first few signs of each line are preserved, and 23 and 26 may have been written on one line with 
22 and 25. Much in the ritual is unclear, due to its incompleteness, but it is reasonably certain that 
“A voice proclaimed from heaven” did not introduce the shared words. It may be that the whole sec- 
tion beginning with “Evil enemies” in its line 54 is what is to be spoken three times (presumably by 
a priest) according to line 53 and that the message of doom on Uruk and Nippur is part of Marduk’s 
curse announced in lines 59-60. Whatever the truth may turn out to be, this announcement is one 
of the most spiteful passages of Babylonian literature reflecting inter-cult rivalry.4 The second an- 
nouncement asserts Marduk’s absolute supremacy in the universe, greater power than is assigned to 
him in iii 17-24. 

The ritual section vi 1-14 describes in general terms the coming of all the major gods, Anu and 
Enlil included, to Babylon for the New Year Akitu festival, which we know to have taken place in 
Babylon during the period of the Late Babylonian empire. It could not have served as instructions to 
help in the observation of the rites and does not therefore belong to the other preserved accounts of 
this ritual. 

The conclusion of the eight-tablet myth consists, almost predictably, of a short hymn of praise to 
Marduk (v 6-13) spoken by the Fish-goat, who is twice mentioned in the very damaged immediately 
preceding section, v 1-5. The Fish-goat was a symbolic animal of Ea in the Old Babylonian and 
Cassite periods, but he also appears in the lists of monstrous and composite creatures, one of which 
(lacking the Fish-goat as it happens) is used in Enima Eli as Tiamat’s monsters (see pp. 227-228). 
As defeated by Marduk, these creatures became his servants, and in this capacity he can have been 
understood as the author of the text in question. The Erra Myth provides a parallel to the author's 
revealing himself at the very end, and the Catalogue of Texts and Authors in its opening section sup- 
plies another example of a divine author, in that case Ea (see JCS 16 [1962] 64). 

The remaining questions about the content of the story concern the main item: EnmeSarra and 
his misdemeanor. The god is first named in Ur III texts, but rarely, written “en-me-Sa-ra. He occurs 


4. The Late Babylonian prophecy SpTU I 3 is written from a partisan Uruk standpoint and ignores the Assyrians” 
puppet rulers of Babylon during the period from Sargon I to Ashurbanipal and states that the good kings (Nabopolassar 
and Nebuchadnezzar II) originated from Uruk. See the writer’s interpretation in The Background of Jewish Apocalyptic 
(Ethel M. Wood Lecture for 1977; London, 1978, pp. 10-12). A Neo-Babylonian Tammuz lament in the very last word 
accuses Marduk of depriving I8tar of her spouse, no doubt making some historical allusion which escapes us. This supports 


the city Uruk and denigrates Babylon. See the author’s comments in JAOS 103 (1983) 211 ff. 
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at the very end of the longest Ur III offering list: TCL 5 6053 iii 19. A Drehem tablet transliterated 
by T. Fish (Catalogue of Sumerian Tablets in the John Rylands Library [Manchester, 1932] 146) records 
an offering for him of “one grain-fed ox” (1 gud niga) “in Nippur” (84 nibru*). In much of the 
second- and first-millenium material, this connection with Nippur remains. As shown on p. 410, 
Enutila and Enme%arra appear outside Enlil’s theogony in some versions but are taken into it in 
others. In these, EnmeSarra is placed as if the immediate father of Enlil, though formal statements to 
this effect seem to be lacking. The Sumerian Enlil and Namzitarra calls EnmeSarra “your (Enlil’s) pa- 
ternal uncle” (8e8 ad-da-zu; see below), but this is unrevealing without knowledge of whom the an- 
cient author took as Enlil’s father. Anu and Lugaldukuga are the two most likely contenders for this 
position so far as our knowledge goes. A different genealogy may be implied in a prayer to Papsukkal: 


én ilu Su-pu-ti bu-kiir 4a-n[im|] 
sukkallu git-ma-lu i-lit-ti 4en-me-Xar-ra 
O. Loretz and W. R. Mayer, AOAT 34 pl. 9 24 


Resplendent god, son of Anu, 
Supreme vizier, offspring of EnmeSarra. 


Stylistically, it is not probable that Anu and Enme%arra here are synonyms, in which case ilittu must 
mark something other than immediate fatherhood—no doubt that Enme§arra is father of Anu and 
grandfather of Papsukkal. If this is rejected, then Anu and EnmeSarra are here one and the same god. 
In a number of late copies of texts, EnmeSarra is associated with Enlil’s chariot. CT 46 51 obv. 12: 


é *gigir4en-lil-la = [MIJN ten-me-Sair-ra 


The chariot house of Enlil is Enme%arra’s [abo]de. 


In astrology, the Chariot Star, Enme%arra, and Enlil are commonly connected (SL IV/2 89 and 122; 
K 5759). Another connection with Enlil is given in OECT XI 69+70 i 12-13 cf. 41: 


dy, d 


Su-zi-an-na dumu-munus d 


en-me-Sdr-ra $d “en-lil i-hu-zu-Si 


Suzianna, daughter of Enme%arra, whom Enlil married. 


This would not rule out the possibility that Enme%arra was also father or other close relative of Enlil. 
Incest in the early generations of the gods was often accepted (see p. 389). The best-attested char- 
acteristic of Enme§arra is that he was a primaeval god who held power before the gods worshipped by 
the historical Sumerians and Babylonians. The most explicit statements come from incantations. An 
Akkadian one, ABRT II 13 1-16, unusually makes him master of the netherworld but says of him: 
“who gave sceptre and rod to Anu and Enlil” (na-din *Spa u bala ana 4a-nu u en-lil). The root ndn 
need not imply a voluntary donation; it can mean no more than “handing over.” Two other Akka- 
dian incantations put Enme§%arra and his wife, who probably originated solely from the theogony of 
Enlil, at the very beginning of time: 


d d 


én Sen-me-Sdr-rva “nin-me-Sar-ra 
abu u ummu 84 ilani™® ka-la-ma 
den-da-Surim-ma “nin-da-<urim-ma 
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ahu u abatu $4 ilani™® ka-la-m[a] 
BAM 215 44-47, see AfO 21 (1966) 18 = J.-M. Durand, Documents cunéiformes 
... del’ Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes I (Paris, 1982), pl. 121 336 


Enme§arra and Nin me%arra, father and mother of all the gods, 
Endagurimma and Ninda’urimma, brother and sister of all the gods 


d d 


én en-me-Sdr-ra “nin-me-Sdr-ra be[le™*]§ Simati (nam) ™® béle ™* ilani™® ka[la@ma(d[t-a-bi)] 
[Sen-ku-ma] ‘nin-ku-ma abu u ummu $4 ilani™® kala@ma(di-a-bi) 


BM 45637+ rev. 6-7 


Enme§arra and Nin me%arra, lords of the destinies, lords of all the gods, 
[Enkuma] and Ninkuma, father and mother of all the gods. 


Confirmation of his primaeval status comes from his inclusion in the Enlil theogony and from equa- 
tions in expository texts, where he is identified with Lugaldukuga, Qingu, and Anu (O 175 = MMEW 
190-95), and from his inclusion in such groups as “the conquered Enlils” (pp. 211-212). 

His sons are also famous in ancient texts: cf. “the Seven Gods, sons of Enme§arra” (4imin-bi 
dumu™® 4en-me-Sar-ra: LKA 73 obv. 5); “the seven small date palms = the seven sons of EnmeSarra” 
(7 ei8immar-tur™® = 7 dumu™ 4en-me-Sdr-ra: MMEW 176 29). See also K 4434a (III R 69 no. 3) 
I 1-3. However, the groups of from seven to nine demons listed and usually summed up as “Asakkus, 
sons of Anu” once appear as “[eight] great gods, sons of EnmeSarra” ([8] ilanu™® rabitu™’ maru™s! 
den-me-Sdr-ra: OECT XI 47 3; see note). The largest number attested is 15, in a ritual of Babylon: 
“total: 15 sons of EnmeSarra” (Su-nigin 15 [du]jmu™® ¢en-me-Sdr-ra: BM 68034 obv. ii; names not 
given). That Qingu has seven sons in KAR 307 rev. 18 is of course related. It is commonly attested 
that Enme§%arra suffered defeat in a conflict of some kind. As already quoted, he is listed in “the seven 
conquered Enlils.” In DT 184 20, “EnmeSarra was taken by the sword” (] x ¢en-me-Sar-ra ina kakki 
sa-bit: JCS 10 [1956] 100; below, p. 327). That disaster struck him also follows from passages which 


mention lamentation over him: 


den-me-Sdr-ra 


ZA 6 (1891) 243 36 


bi-ki-tum 84 “ab a-na 


Weeping in the month Tebet is for EnmeSarra 


... anja Sen-me-Sar-ra i-Sak-kan bi-ki-tum 

SBH p. 146 35 
He/She will set up weeping for EnmeSarra 
dm e-me ix-kun bi-ki-tum 


SBH p. 146 42 


Gula set up weeping for Enme§arra, who had been defeated. 


... ana ‘e|n-me-Sdr-rva ($a) ik-ka-mu-ti 


This is confirmed by an expository text which has him weeping in the netherworld: “the head la- 
menter is EnmeSarra, lamenter of Hades; the lamenters are his sons” (““gala-mah ‘en-me-Sar-ra ka- 
<lu)-ti a-ra-li “galam™® “dumu™-s: TCL 6 47 25 = RA 16 [1919] 145). Mentions of the shade of 


Enme%arra confirm this point: “The shade of Enme§Sarra keeps crying, “Burn me, burn me!’” (etemmu 
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Sa Sen-me-Sar-ra qi-ma-ni gi-ma-ni giu-dé™*: KAR 307 rev. 10). (A corrupt version of the same epi- 
sode, but attributed to Qingu, occurs in UET VII 145 rev. vi). A dead EnmeSarra is also presumed 
in a section of an expository text, KAR 307 obv., which seems to describe an actual ritual in which 
the human king participated but which is interpreted mythologically to refer to Enme§arra after his 
defeat and killing (see MMEW p. 124): 


y 


24 *Snarkabtu Sa ‘“"elamti(elam-ma)* Sa **kussti-Sd ia--nu pagra Sa “en'-me'-Sar-ra ina li[bbi] (si 
25 sistt™® Sa ina libbi sa-an-du ete[mmu] Sa an-zi-i Sarru 84 ina libbi *narkabti izzazzu™ 
26 Sarru qar-ra-du bélu “ninurta(mas) Su-u 
27 Sa Se-hi Sa itti-8 izzazzu™ li8anati™ Sa an-z[i-i k]i-i i§-du-dam-ma ina [gat]e"-%% v-kal 
28 88].LU bit 4en-me-Sar-ra ina igari(é-[g ar.) i-lul 
29 lipt(i-udu) it-qi ikkib(nig-gig) 4en-me-Sar-ra 
(Tablet in 24 has: ‘me-en-sdr-ra) 


d 


24 The Elamite chariot without a seat bears within it the corpus of Enme§arra. 

25 The horses which are hitched to it are the shade of Anz. The king who stands in the chariot 

26 Is the warrior king, the lord Ninurta. 

27 The ecstatic who stands with him, when he pulled out the tongues of Anzii and held them in his hand, 
28 He hung the... of the temple of Enme%arra on the wall. 

29 The grease of a fleece is a taboo of Enme%arra. 


A further evidence of a struggle with a Nippurian focus occurs in the Nippurian Taboos 3, quoted 
from the present writer in AfO 25 (1974/77) 67: “The cat is the taboo of Enme%arra, because Enlil 
(or Ninurta) went (?), besieged him in the . . . of Suruppak and laid him to rest in the gigunt” (sa-a- 
ri nig-gig4en-me-Sar-ra mu 450 du ina tal-lit LAMXKUR.RU* ka-8u gil (= i-le-mu-”-i, comm.)- 
ma ina gi-gu-né-e us-ni-lu-Su). Of material more closely bearing on the particular story under study, 
confirmation of Enme§arra’s imprisonment—though at Enlil’s instructions—occurs in TCL 6 47 15 
= RA 16 (1919) 145: “Sin is Nab, commander of the ‘Standing Gods,’ who, with Dagan’s authority, 
have been guarding Enme§arra from time immemorial” (‘sin : ‘na nu-ban-da dingir-gub-ba™® 
84 ina igi Sda-gan ta ul-dii-a Sen-me-Sar-ra “uiru’). 

There may, of course, have been different versions of the cause of the struggle, but that hinted 
at in the Sumerian Enlil and Namzitarra agrees with the Akkadian incantation ABRT II 13 (quoted 
above) and with the story under comment. Unfortunately, the key passage has been a crux inter- 
pretum so far—that is, in the editio princeps of M. Civil (AfO 25 [1974/77] 65ff.) and the notes of 
H. L. J. Vanstiphout (RA 74 [1980] 67ff.). This dilemma, as we hope to show, is unnecessary. In this 
short story, Namzitarra, a priest from Enlil’s establishment in Nippur, is accosted by his patron deity 
while the latter is disguised as a crow (uga™**"). This crow asks what Namazitarra is doing, so in due 
course Namzitarra asks who his interlocutor is, and gets the plain reply, “I am Enlil” (11). Namzitarra 
accepts this without problem in line 15: “You are not a crow, you are Enlil,” and then follow the lines: 


16 nam mv-tar-ra gé-e “en-I{l-me-en a-gim bi-zu 

lt a, den-me-Sar-ra Se¥-ad-da-zu LUxGANA-tenti/LUxSE-da-a 

18 nam-‘en-lil ba-e-de-a u ,-dé en-gim nam ga-zu-e-8e 
“How did you know that I am the one who decrees destinies, Enlil?” 
“When, from Enme§%arra, your paternal uncle, the prisoner, 
You took Enlilship, you said, “Now I will fix destinies like a lord.’” 
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Both Civil and Vanstiphout took the question to be how Namzitarra saw through Enlil’s disguise as a 
crow, but this cannot be right, since he did not see through the disguise but asked who this unknown 
questioner was and received an honest answer. Also, for this, the sequence would surely have been: 
den-lfl nam-mu-tar-ra-me-en. The actual order puts the substantive part of the question first. 
Thus, the question asks how Namzitarra knows that Enlil controls the destinies, and the answer is 
that he took the power from Enme%arra. Enlilship in this text constitutes the power to decree desti- 
nies. Unfortunately, the text has no interest to inform us about the events leading up to the taking 
of Enlilship from EnmeSarra by Enlil, but the very terminology might mean that Enme%arra, like 
Anzii in the Babylonian myth, had criminally seized Enlilship from Enlil. The power would hardly 
have been called “Enlilship” if it had first, and legally, belonged to any god other than Enlil. The one 
problem left in the passage is whether Civil’s u,-dé en-gim “today like a lord” or Vanstiphout’s u, 
ne-en-gim “like this day” is to be preferred. We leave the matter open. 

Qingu in Enima Elif exactly parallels the basic threads of the story so far unravelled, if the 
material about him is extracted from its present context. In I 147ff. and parallel passages, he is first 
mentioned as being appointed commander-in-chief of Tiamat’s army of monsters. That appointment 
is of course the author’s way of bringing Qingu into his story about Tiamat. The wording in I 147 is 
ambiguous. If ina means “among,” then Qingu’s origin is unexplained. But if it means “from” (which 
is equally possible), then he was one of Tiamat’s offspring. The lack of any plain statement about 
his background supports the assumption that there is a suture here of originally unrelated materi- 
als. This is further confirmed when the newly appointed supremo receives “Anuship” and promptly 
decrees the destinies for her (Tiamat’s) sons (I 159-60, etc.). Up to this point, destinies have not 
even been mentioned and play no part on the story. However, Tablet II incidentally lets us know that 
Anfar holds that power to decree destinies as lord or king of the junior gods, a status not intimated 
in Tablet I (see II 61, 63, 155, cf. IV 83). Then, at the end of Tablet III, the junior gods have been 
assembled by An&ar and under his presidency “decree the destiny” for Marduk. In the altercation 
between Marduk and Tiamat at the beginning of the battle, Marduk accuses Tiamat of “improperly” 
assigning “Anuship” to Qingu (IV 82), but with the same word “improperly” he takes the Tablet of 
Destinies from the defeated Qingu and fastens it to his own breast (IV 121-22), only later (V 69-70) 
to present it to Anu! Anuship in Eniima Elis corresponds to Enlilship in Enlil and Namzitarra for 
the obvious reason that the author of Eniima Elis systematically denigrates Enlil in the interest of 
promoting Marduk. Anu is different, in that, as Marduk’s grandfather, he had to be maintained and 
respected. The many loose ends in this aspect of Eniima Eli¥ attest to the merging of once separate 
mythical traditions, Marduk’s battle with Tiamat being merged with the defeat of a god correspond- 
ing to Enme%arra who wrongly had the Tablet of Destinies. 

The further history of Qingu in Enima Eli§ confirms this. In a judicial scene after Marduk’s vic- 
tory, the question is put, “Who made Tiamat rebel?” (uSabalkitima: VI 24), and Qingu is found guilty 
on this score. But this is contrary to the story of Eniima Elis, where “gods” (I 110) only specified as 
Tiamat’s children (I 112) urge her in self-defence to start a military campaign before she suffers the 
same fate as Apsti. Hardly rebellion! Enmearra, however, belongs to the “conquered Enlils” (see 
above), and a small Late Babylonian fragment full of material related to the material under consid- 


eration names “the Enlils who rebelled” (“e]n-lil-la™* $a ik-kir-[v: DT 184 17, see below, p. 327). 
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A detail of one version of Enme%arra’s fall occurs in the expository text TCL 6 47 5 = RA 16 
(1919) 145, collated by the writer: 


d d 


en-me-Sdr-ra “a-num $4 ana etéri(kar)" napsaté(zi)™°-s mari™*-8u iddina(s um)" 


Enme%arra is Anu, who, to save his own life, handed over his sons. 


This version of the selfish father seems to be without parallel. Only rarely is Enme%arra’s tangling 
with Marduk reported. Apart from the text here edited, the Bird Call Text makes allusions: 


dar-lugal™<" muSen %e[n-me-Sar]-ra tah-ta-ta a-na “tu-tu gt-gi-si 
g D ! gu-g 


su-us-Su-ru™" is-sur Sen-me-Sdr-ra ke-ke-e [musSur iStanassi] 


AnSt 20 (1970) 112 2, 115 14bis, cf. 112 6 


The cock is the bird of Enme%arra. Its cry is, “You sinned against Tutu.” 
The SusSuru is the bird of EnmeSarra. [Its cry] is, “How [he is desolated.”] 


Tutu as a name of Marduk began after Hammurabi’s reign, and had ceased, except in copies of older 
texts, by 1000 B.c., when it had become Nabii’s name. But while conflict between the old god and 
Marduk is thus attested, nothing more is communicated beyond the implication that the former lost 
the struggle. 

Thus, the evidence about EnmeSarra is scrappy. More can be drawn out of the text under study. 
Here his stock epithet is zi-mu-ui “splendour” (i 12, 22; ii 20), and this is assigned to Sama¥ after 
Enme%arra’s execution (ii 29). The word is well known for a star’s halo, so it appears that according 
to this myth the rays of Sama¥ were inherited from Enmearra. Here seven sons are called “fledglings” 
(i 20; ii 13), though it is uncertain whether this is more than metaphor. One may ask whether the 
name was understood in a way which supported this concept of the god as a manifestation of light. 
Nin me§arra is a common title of Venus (see W. W. Hallo and J. J. A. van Dijk, The Exaltation of Inan- 
na [New Haven, Conn., 1968] p. 87). This text begins with this title and then follow two-and-a-half 
lines which speak of Inanna as light and radiance. Of course, the obvious interpretation is to take me 
in the name as = parsu, and this is certain from the context when en-me-Sar-ra-ke, is used as a title 
of Ninurta (JCS 24 [1971] 4 ii 12), and it is no doubt one of the bases for having Enme%arra at some 
time control the destinies. However, the ancients could operate with more than one interpretation 
of divine names. The rare spelling “en-me-en-8dr-ra (BASOR 94 [1944] 8 B 17; cf. PRAK II C 72 
obv. 17) may be based on men “crown,” which, like aga, was understood as a halo of light. Not all 
gods with rays emanating from their shoulders in scenes of theomachies on Old Akkadian cylinder 
seals can be Sama’. It is possible that one of them may be Enme¥arra. Also, there is the Old Baby- 
lonian terracotta plaque from Khafaje (H. Frankfort, The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient 
[Harmondsworth, 1954] pl. 58b) showing a conventional and so unidentifiable god driving his sword 
into a figure with human body but with head of disc form, with excrescences, meant as rays, around 
the edge, while the figure’s hands are tied behind his back. This fits what we know of EnmeSarra very 
well, but the identification is not of course certain. That the prison warder who guarded Enme%arra 
and his sons was Nergal in our story may indicate that the prison was in the netherworld. Though 
no intelligible statement remains of the crime committed, crime it was, punished by the execution of 
both himself and his sons at Marduk’s command. 
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The date of composition need not be the same for everything written on the tablet. We have 
already noted that what remains of the series assigns to Marduk, after his victory, a less exalted posi- 
tion in the universe than he is given in the material following the end of the series. One may only 
hope that the remains of the series have not been substantially altered by redactors. The facts favour 
an Old Babylonian or early Cassite date for the series, both in its more mythological parts in columns 
i and ii and in its more theological parts in columns iii—iv. First, though the text is fairly strict po- 
etry, though not as rigorous as Eniima Eli¥ in, e.g., the use of couplets, the poetic lines often do not 
correspond with the lines of script on the tablet. This is normally a sign of Old Babylonian origin, 
since many literary tablets of that period were not written out according to their poetic structure 
as compared with later compositions and texts thoroughly edited in the Middle Babylonian period. 
That only one copy is known and no series title is given argues that it was a chance find in, perhaps, 
first-millenium time. Second, the orthography offers a mixture of very late and Old Babylonian phe- 
nomena. For the former, note the regular use of -ku for the second-person masc. suffix, and numun™® 
for the singular zér (ii 23). For the latter, the plural zi-mu-vi (and dan-nu-u in i 20), as well as the regu- 
lar lack of divine determinatives with en-me-Sdr-(ra), are much more easily justified in an Old than 
a Late Babylonian context, especially when a good ‘EN is written in iii 12. Scribal corruption also 
occurs. The omission of Sa in iv 21 is proved by the parallel text (see above). The sign rendered it- in 
i5 isa meaningless combination of wedges as it stands, and BAD.LIL.SU in iv 14 is a clear corruption 
of nibru“. The writer has failed to understand key signs in ii 22-23, though the wedges are large and 
clear. Such problems occur in other Late Babylonian copies of literary texts, irrespective of the texts’ 
dates of origin. The evidence of content, that no allowance is made for Marduk’s promotion to “king 
of the gods” in the time of Nebuchadnezzar I and in Enima Elis, though Hammurabi’s victories are 
presumed, still leaves open more than half a millennium. That those victories did nothing to alter 
the position of Anu and Enlil, sometimes associated with Ea and the Mother Goddess, as heads of 
the universe means that the theological basis of our myth was around for a long time, and so no date 
even to a century can be ascertained for the moment. That Marduk takes Enlilship in the story is a 
bold advance, but this might have been based on the decline of the city Nippur as well as Babylonian 
chauvinism. However, this myth can still be seen as an ideological forerunner of Eniima Elis. 
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BM 32654+38193 (S+ 76-11-17, 2422 + 80-11-12, 75) 


Obverse i 

...)xXxx 
[‘nergal a]n-nit ina Se-me-e-su 
ud-dan-nin mar-kas-si-Su 4 j-red-di ki-Suk-ki¥ 
ima iktén it'-hi-ma iq-rib ana ki-Suk-ku 
ip-ti bab ki-Suk-ku i-na-d§ res-su-nu 
i-mur-Su-nu-ti-ma ka-la-Su-nu i-hi-ti 
i-emu-ru-Su-ma ilanu™® sab-tu-tu 


kima is-ten ka-la-Su-nu 10 im-ta-Su-i tem(umuS)-su-nu 
iz-ziz ‘nergal(u-gur) i-rag-gu-u eli-Su-nu 
ana en-me-Sdr zi-mu-t% a-mat izakkar(mu)“ 


dmaratuk-um-ma iq-ta-bi la balat(tin)-ku 

u Sa mari™®-ku sibitti-Su-na-a-ma 

ima isten dan-ni¥ i-Sak-kan dabda(bad,-bad,)-su'-nu (tablet: -ku-nu) 
en-me-Sdr an-nit ina Se-me-e-Su 

u,-ti-a iq-ta-bi is-rup ka-bat-su 

pa-Su i-pu-Su a-mat iq-bi 

dan-nu “bel [a balat(tin) ili id-a-¥i 
dan-nu-u Sip-ti-Su la balat(tin)“ at-mu-ti-a 
Inergal(u-gur) pa-a-Su i-pu-Sam-ma 

ana en-me-Sdr zi-emu-u a-mat izakkar(mu)” 
istu re-e-Su 74 iXtu re-Si-im-ma 

an-nu-ti lu na-pa-la-tu-ka en-me-Xdr-ra 


eo 
OO OND NB WN KO OND NW NH 


NINN WK W 
WMWwWwNrR © 


K ok * ok *K 


Obverse ii 
1 ...]/xx[x] 
2 ...] xlax 
3 22. SJa/rja ina ki-Suk-ku 
4 ... nal-pt-is-tum 
5 mari” Su] sibitti-Su-na-a-ma 
6 .. W-i}k-mis-Su-nw-tu, 
7 [Snergal(u-guJ]r’)] an-nit ina Se-me-e-Su 
8 [uma istén] is-ni-qa ig-rib ma-har-Su-<nu) 
9 u Sut ka-la-Su-nu i-na-tal-Su-nu-tu 
10 en-me-Sér v-Sat-bi-ma ina ma-har 
11 u d-ku marin ™- Su sibitti-Su-nu 
12. il-lak en-me-Sdr ina ma-har 
13. dv-ku-Su i-red-du-vi at-mu-Su 
14 u Snergal(u-gur) t-ma--dr-Su-nu-tu, 
15 uma itn il-li-ku-nim-ma ana mahar “marituk 
16 is-Si re-Si-Su dmarituk ina su-rim 
17 i8-3i re-Si-Su ina-tal-Su-nu-tu, 
18 a-gu-ug dan-ni¥ i-ram-mu-um eli-Su-nu 


Enme§Sarra’s Defeat 


Copy: Pls. 44-49 


Obverse i 


aie ed 
When [Nergal] heard this 
He strengthened his bands * as he proceeded to the prison. 
Quickly he approached and drew near to the prison. 
He opened the gate of the prison, summoning them, 
He saw them and inspected every one. 
The Seized Gods saw him, 
All of them as one '° were beside themselves. 
Nergal stood, shouting to them, 
Addressing a word to EnmeSarra, the Splendour, 
“Marduk himself has commanded that you should not live, 
And your seven sons 
He will quickly bring to a terrible doom.” 
When Enme%arra heard this 
He cried “Alas” and his heart burnt. 
He opened his mouth and spoke a word, 
“Bel is terrible that I, a god, should not live; 
His judgements are terrible that my fledglings should not live.” 
Nergal opened his mouth 
Addressing a word to EnmeSarra, the Splendour, 
“From the beginning, 74 from the very beginning, 
This has been your answer, Enme%arra, 


K ok K ok * 


Obverse ii 


ee del 
ee oe 
...]. in the prison 
... |]. life (2) 
... his] seven [ sons | 
... let (?)] him consign them.’ 
When [Nergal] heard this 
[Quickly] he came nigh, he drew near to them. 
As he was watching them all 
He made Enmearra set out first, 
And his seven sons afterwards. 
EnmeSarra went in front, 
His seven sons were marching behind him. 
With Nergal as their escort 
They quickly entered the presence of Marduk. 
Marduk suddenly raised his head, 
He raised his head to look at them. 
With terrible anger he roared at them, 


b 


zi 
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19 ‘mariituk pa-a-Su i-pu-Sam-ma 

20 ana en-me-Sdr zi-mu-ti a-mat izakkar(mu)® 
21 ki-a-am taq-bi ana lib-bi-ku 

22 sa %mariituk ul-lad/lat x (x)-su 

23 at-tay zér™* UR-x lemuttim'™ 

24 umari™’-ku bann(dt)-? %-pir tahazi 

25 ik-8i kak-ki-Su dmarituk siru 

26 Sa mari™l! en-me-Sdr ikkis(kud)* gaqqad-su-nu 
27 tam-Sil-Su-[n]u us-sir i-ga-ri¥ 

28 DIS abi™-Su-[n]u en-me-Sar ik-me-ma ina gate"! 
29 kal-la z[i-m]u-su i-Sar-ma-a ana “amas 

30 tam-Sil-Su [u]s-sir ina mubhi Sub-ti-Su 

Bly Sx | etew es ] x x si ik-me-ma ina qate!! 


ok ok ok *k ok 


Obverse iii 
1 me'[... 
2 ux... 
3 Sax[... 
4 i€-tu [... 
5 danumx[... 
6 id-dita-[... 
7 inaabul[... 
8 i-kun il... 
9 IGI.KUR.ZA it-x [... 
10 ih-hi-is i-rid ana[... 
11 uSu-t iz-kur-Su-n[wtu,... 
12 Sa-num ¢en-lil u4nin-[urta’] 
13. il-si-ma “nabii(na) i-Sak-kan-[S]u té[ma](um[u8]) 
14 be-lu-tu, ersetim"™ Sa Inin-urta 
15 dan-nu-ti-Su le-gé ha-an-ti¥ 
16 re-de ri-mu bdr-sip-i¥ 
17 u “er-ra-ti!(tablet: MES)-tu il-gé ‘nergal(u-gur) 
18 4en-lil-v-tu ilge(ti)% ‘mariituk 
19 4mariatuk ‘nabii(na) u “nergal(u-gur) 
20 bélu-ut ‘a-nim ilgii(ti)“ mal-ma-lis 
21 ™lkak-si-sa--tu ilge(ti)® ‘mariituk 
22 Snin-urta-ti-tu ilge(t i)” “[nabi(na)] 
23 er-ra-vi-tu ilge(ti)* [“nergal(u-gur)] 
24 ima istén iv-de-e ir-ma-ax[... | 


25 ™dubx[... 


Reverse iv 
1 iS-tu“marituk x [... 
2 aga-Suulit-m[uh... 
3 be-lu-ut Samé* u ersetim” i[t-... 


EnmeSarra’s Defeat 


Marduk opened his mouth 

Addressing a word to EnmeSarra, the Splendour, 
“Thus you thought in your heart, 

‘T will beget/swallow the . . . of Marduk.’ 

You are the offspring of an evil . . 

And your sons perform the task of battle.” 
Exalted Marduk lifted up his weapons, 

He cut off the heads of the sons of EnmeSarra 
And drew representations of them on the wall. 
Their father EnmeSarra he bound with his hands, 
And all his splendour he set on Sama’. 

He drew a representation of him on his dwelling. 


ee ]... he bound with his hands 


*k ok *k ok *k 


Obverse iii 


wt... 

oe 

Fare eee 

After [... 

Anu.[... 

He set. [... 

In the gate [... 

He put .[:.: 

The nether world he [... 

He withdrew and went down to [... 

He addressed them [... 

Anu, Enlil and Nin[urta]. 

He summoned Nabi to give him the command, 
“The rule of the land of Ninurta 
Quickly take from his power. 

Proceed, bull, to Borsippa.” 

Nergal took the power of Erra, 

Marduk the power of Enlil. 

Marduk, Nabi and Nergal 

Took the lordship of Anu equally. 
Marduk took the power of the Spear-star. 
[Naba] took the power of Ninurta. 
[Nergal] took the power of Erra, 

Quickly he proceeded and took up his residence . [ .. . ] 


Tablet. [ x4. 


Reverse iv 


1 
2 
2 


After Marduk .[... 
He did not grasp his crown |... 
The rule of heaven and nether world he [.. . 
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mes x [ 


[u]-Sak-lil usurati(gis-hur) 
5 [i]l-lam “Sib ina qi-rib Samé[°] 
Su 


bta(ki-tu8) Sa 4a-nim ir-ma-a Sar-hl-i¥] 


7 ‘bél is-sa-bat babili(k4-dingir-ra) 
8 Snabii(na) is-sa-bat barsipa(bad-si-ab) 
9 “nergal(u [gur]) is-sa-bat kuta(gu-du,-a) 
10 ea -ba,-ba, MIN kiski 
11 “Sama : MIN sip-par 
12 4sin(30) MIN ur iki 
13 4adad MIN bit-karkara(IM)*i 
14 4en'-lil MIN nippura’*"' (tablet: “x - lil, bad-lil-su) 
15 “ura MIN dil-bat 
16 4ir-a-bi-nu-tuku MIN isin(PA.SE) 
17 ilamu® kal-li-Si-nu is-bat-% eqléti(a-8a)™* 


18 iS-tu Samé° il-sa-a za-qi-qi 

19) uruk™ u nippuruk qa-ma-a u ka-ma-a 
20 na-si-ih te-me-en-Si-na na-di ana mé™* 
21 ekurri (é-kur)™® (Sa) gir-<bi)-Si-na vi-tu-Su-nux[... ] 
22 ma-d§ parsii(me)-Su-nu ana u,mux[... 

23 uli-kan-nu sattukkii(sa-dug,)-Su-nu x [... 
24 sa-pi-th gis-hur-Su-[nu .. . 

25 niSu™® Sa qir-bi-[Si-na... 

26 ihb[u(x)]x[... 

27 Sal-lat-[si-na... 

28 kalx[... 

29 kalx[... 

30 hn [was 


* ok *K ok K 


Reverse v 

1 suhur-mdS[....... ]xpiana 
é-gara[n....... ] x i8-ten 
suhur-mds[...... ] x-Sunu-t|u,] 
kal-la ep-S[e-ti......... een 


usuti[....... ]xan[..] 


Mm B&B WwW WY 


6 ta-nit-t[u Al x x-me zik-ri 
7 ‘marituk sir[u Sa ] ilani(dingir-dingir) rabati(gal-gal) 
8 winaili abbe(ad)[™*-S]u’ ma-hi-ir la i§i(tuku) 
9 bel Samé° [wu ersetim]* nir(zalag) kib-rat 
10 a-%ib é-sa[g-g]il bel babili(e)* ¢maratuk siru 
11 sa-an-tak-[ku|-ku kun-nu ina ma-har 
12. si-it pé-[i-k]u ul us-te-pel-lu 
13. ana-ku suhur-[md]¥ da-bi-bi qur-di'(tablet: KI)-ku 


Enme§Sarra’s Defeat 


[He] perfected the regulations. [... 
He ascended and sat in the heavens, 
He took up residence in the abode of Anu magnificently. 


Bél took Babylon, 
Nabd took Borsippa, 
Nergal took Cuthah, 
Zababa took Kish, 
Sama¥ took Sippar, 

Sin took Ur, 

Adad took Bit Karkara, 
Enlil took Nippur, 
Ura’ took Dilbat, 
Erimabinutuku took Isin. 
All the gods got land. 


A voice proclaimed from heaven, 
“Uruk and Nippur are burnt and defeated, 
Their foundations are uprooted and thrown into the water. 
The gate-keepers of the temple within them.[... ] 
Their rites are forgotten to days. [.. .] 
Their regular offerings do not take place .[... 
Their regulations are cast aside [... 
The people within [them. .. 
mo oe | fee ees 
[Their] booty [... 
my ee 
Ves 
a ieee 


k ok *K ok k 


Reverse v 


1 


WM B&B GW dN 


The Fish-goat [....... [exes 
The series/task .[....... ].one 
The Fish-goat [..... ] . them 
All... [........ ].[...] 
He[..... Leelee] 


Praise . . . speech, 
Marduk, most exalted [of] the great gods, 
Who has no equal among the gods his fathers, 


Lord of the heavens [and] nether world, light of the world regions, 
Who resides in Esagil, lord of Babylon, Marduk the exalted, 


Your writing was fixed in former time, 
The utterance of your mouth cannot be changed, 
I, the Fish-goat, speak forth your bravery. 
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14 adi an-na-[a] ga-mir €8- gar 
15 pap 8 ™dub™® an-nu-ti ina ma-har sar-v 
16 e-nu-ma Suk-lul usurati(gi-hur)™* 
17 u“marituk ilge(ti)* belu-ti 
18 iS-tu Samé° il-sa-a za-qi-qi 
19 ana bu Séa[x ] e ri-mu bal” matati(kur-kur) 
20 uSsu-ti [i]n-na-bi Sar kik-Sat nisi™® 
21 anau,mu riigiti(sluld) ana gu-sur kisSati ki v 
22 ®*hatta(gidri) u gil8-h]a’ it-muh qa-tus-Su 
23. [x xxx i]&-kun qaqqad-su 
24 . | x “galamahu er-Su 
25 .. in-nja’-bi Sum-Su 
26 . | x-a-ri 
* XK * XK * 
Reverse vi 

1 dlani™® ka-la-Su-nu ilani™® x [ x (x) ] 

2 bar-stp“ kuti(gd-du,-a)* kisi 

3. wilani™® ma-ha-za-a-nu gab-bi 

4 ana sa-bat gate"! sa “beli rabn" “mariituk 

5 ana babili(e)* iL-la-ku-nim-ma itti-su 

6 ana é-ki-tum illaku(gin)" Sarru 

7 ina me-har-su-nu str-qa i- sale. 

8 d&-Su-tu ina-Si-ma ‘a-num u ten-lil 

9 iStu uruk™ u nippuri™ ana babili(e)* 
10 ana sa-bat qate!' sa “bal ana babili(e)* 
11 ikla-ku-nim-ma itti-Su 
12 i-Sad-di-hu-ti ana é-siskur 
13. [k]i-mu-Su-nu ilanu™® rabatu™ gab-bi 
14 [a]na babili(e)* il-la-ku-v-ni 
15 ila@nu™® ka-la-Su-nu Sa itti “bal 
16 ana &siskur illaku(gin)™® kima Sarvi 
17 Sa umman(érin)-Su la gummur (til)™ 
18 ™kak-si-sd ‘marituk 
19 %nin-urta “na-bi-um 
20 [bélu]-ut “a-nim “bel “nabii(na) 
21 [u“nerga]l(u-gulr) ilqi(ti)™ mdl’-ma-lis 
22 .]x 


ok *K ok * ok 
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14 Thus far, the series is completed. 


15 Total, these eight tablets written above. 


16 When the regulations were completed 

17 And Marduk had taken the tule, 

18 A voice proclaimed from heaven, 

19 “....[.] bull, lord of the lands, 

20 He has been called ‘King of all peoples.’ 

21 To consolidate the universe to distant days 

22 He has grasped the sceptre and mace in his hand. 
23 [....] he set his head 


24 ...]. the wise chief lamentation-singer 
25 His name [has been] called(?) [... 
26 vies leas” 
* XK * * * 
Reverse vi 


1 All the gods, the gods .[.. ] 
2 Of Borsippa, Cuthah and Kish, 
3. And the gods of all the cult centres, 
5 Come to Babylon 
4 To take the hand of the great lord, Marduk, 
6 And they go with him to the Akitu-house. The king 
7 Offers a libation before them, 
8 He recites a prayer. Anu and Enlil 
9 From Uruk and Nippur to Babylon 
10 To take the hand of Bél, and 
11 Come 
12 They go in procession with him to Esiskur. 
13. With(?) them all the great gods 
14. Come to Babylon. 


15 All the gods who go with Bél 
16 To Esiskur are like a king 
17 Whose army cannot be annihilated. 


18 The Spear-star is Marduk; 

19 Ninurta is Nabi; 

20 Bel, Nabd [and Neregal] 

21 Took [the lordship] of Anu equally. 


22 ens 
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BM 33500 (Rm IV 55) Copy: Pl. 46 
Obverse 
1 (Traces) 
2 [x (x)] xat-mu-Six[... [..]. his fledglings.[... 
3 [rla-biuse-eh-rli... Great and small [... 
4. maru™® u ina ukkin[... Sons and in an assembly 
5 ukkin-na Sit-ku-nu-m[a’... Having set up an assembly 
6 ma-risdx[... The son who .[... 
7 u-Sd-as-ma-ak [... He made reject |... 
8 i-ze-ruN[AR’... They hated. [... 
9 i[k]’xx][... (Traces) 
Reverse 


(Beginnings of three lines) 


ok k ok *k ok 


Textual notes on pp. 493-494 


The Town of Zarpanitum 


This small fragment of text is written, apparently, on the reverse of what was certainly a single- 
column tablet. The few slight traces of writing on the other side merit no attention. What survives 
is from a myth telling how Zarpanitum was given the city Zarpan by her father Enlil, who named it 
after her, and that (somewhat inexplicably) Ea also gave her the same place and likewise named it 
after her. The latter then tells Marduk that Zarpanitum must be his wife and that together they must 
rule the Sea (Tiamat). 

The place Zarpan is also attested in BM 66534 (AH 82-9-18, 6527; see A. R. George, BTT 
p. 205), a small Late Babylonian fragment of a topography. It is the last-preserved item in a column 
also naming the Arahtu canal, the [Star Gate, and “facing Kish.” Thus, it seems to refer to Babylon 
and so to prove that Zarpan was geographically attached to Babylon. There is no reason why Zarpan 
should not have been the basis of the name Zarpanitum, “(the goddess) of Zarpan,” and the version 
of this myth, that Zarpanitum provided the basis of the town’s name, is no doubt folk etymology, be- 
cause the goddess in historical times was much better known than her original town. This fragment 
seems to be the only source dealing with the origin of Zarpanitum, giving her father as Enlil, connect- 
ing her with the town Zarpan, and explaining how she came to marry Marduk. Ea’s further suggestion 
that the two rule the Sea is not inappropriate in the light of the story of Marduk’s victory over Tiamat 
in other texts. The word “rule” is not quite complete, and ta-ma-ti could be rendered “oracles ques- 
tions,” etc., but this seems less likely. The beginning of line 13 could be restored Ekarzaginna, a part 
of Ea’s shrine in Esagil in Babylon. 

This extract is written in quite chaste poetry, though there are some verbal difficulties dealt with 
in the notes. The date of composition cannot be fixed even very approximately. Like the Toil of Baby- 
lon, it shows no hostility to Enlil, and stylistically it is quite similar. However, that is written on a 
tablet with three columns on each side, so until more evidence comes to light it is best not to assume 
that they are from the same work. 


K 679449418 Copy: PI. 50 
1 (traces) 
2 [x |-ta mw’ kab-ti ‘ik-rib x an’ un’ me-li-lu’-t[i]' 
3 "['-qi-is-sa ma-ha-zi den-lil a-bu-X4 
4 [i] §-ruk-Si ““zar-pa-an a-na Su-me-sd im-bi 
5 [anja ‘zar-pa-ni-tum ‘é-a i-qi-is-su 
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[i]§-ruk-Si ““zar-pa-an a-na Su-me-sd im-bi 
[i]§-tu Si-mat-su 4é-a i-Si-mu 

[i]z-zak-ra a-na “marituk bu-un bu-kiir-i-§[ vi] 
[e]-da-dt dam-qat Su-su-mat ku-a-Sd 

lalt-ta u S-i ta-ma-ti bé-l[a] 
[‘za]r-pa-ni-tum Su-su-mat ku-a-[S4] 

[at-tla u Si ta-m[a]-ti ina gi-rib[... ] 
[ x | x ™4za-gin-nati-xx[...] 

[x x ] x-Sa babili[M..... ] 

(trace) 


ok k ok ok ok 


Enlil, her father, gave her a cult centre, 

He granted her (the city) Zarpan, he called it after her name. 
Ea gave it to Zarpanitum, 

He granted her (the city) Zarpan, he called it after her name. 
After Ea had fixed its destiny, 

He spoke to Marduk, . . his son, 
“She is renowned, pleasant and suitable for you, 

You and she, rule the Sea. 
Zarpanitum is suitable for you, 

You and she [rule] in [it]. 
[.].zaginna...[...] 

[..]..Babylon[..... ] 


ok k ok *k ok 


Textual notes on p. 495. 
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This text was first brought to public notice by George Smith and W. St. Chad Boscawen in 1876 as 
a possible parallel to the biblical story of the Tower of Babel. Since King in 1902 showed that this was a 
misconception, the text has been very generally neglected. These three scholars depended on K 3657, 
which is part of a six-column tablet with the tops of columns i and ii and the bottoms of columns v and 
vi preserved. Since column vi has only the Ashurbanipal colophon left, parts of three columns of the 
text only survive. E W. Geers identified a duplicate of column ii, K 7052, which also restores a few half- 
lines at the bottom of column i of the main tablet, and the present writer has joined Rm 114+405 to 
K 3657, restoring a number of lines on columns ii and v. On criteria of script, clay, and content, he has 
also identified K 8525 as probably a piece of the same tablet. It offers the last few lines of two columns, 
which, in view of the different widths of the spaces between the columns of script on the main piece, 
and the fact that the ends of columns v and vi are preserved on K 3657, can only be columns i and ii. 
On this basis, column i of K 8525 helps to restore the first few lines on K 7052. 

Thus, only three sections are preserved: the first 15 lines of the work (the top portion of column 
i of the main tablet), some 30 lines from the bottom of this same column and the top of column ii, 
and the last 15 lines of column v, which, seeing that column vi was partly filled with the colophon, 
cannot be far from the conclusion of the work. There is no reason for supposing that the text covered 
a series of tablets. 

The work begins with dissatisfaction over “the father of all the gods.” One being in particular has 
cause for complaint, as the people of Babylon, burdened with hard labour, were preventing him from 
sleeping by their lamentation. This beginning shares its noise motif with Enima Elis, the Atra-hasis 
Epic, and the Slaying of Labbu. While the sufferer is nowhere named in the surviving material, we take 
him as Marduk, god of Babylon. In exasperation, he determined to overthrow the existing divine 
government. At this point, column i breaks off. Column v suggests that Marduk, if this be the god, 
got his way. The gods, under the leadership of Enlil and at the command of Anu, come before “the 
lord of the land,” probably Marduk, and set up a lament for Babylon. After much weeping, something 
occurs to them, which was not communicated until the missing top portion of column vi. Since the 
text is almost completed at this point, no doubt Babylon was promptly freed from the hard labour and 
given a privileged position in the universe. 

The other surviving portion, partly due to the incompleteness of most of the lines, is very obscure. 
The main characters in the story are hardly less elusive. It must surely be Marduk whose loss of sleep 
is occasioned by the lament of the Babylonians. But who is “the father of all the gods”? In ii 10-11 
the Anunnaki appear together with “EnSar their father.” En8ar occurs both in the Anu theogony as 
presented in An = Anum and in the Enlil theogony as known from various god-lists; but otherwise 
he is utterly obscure. Twice in the context of column ii, where his name occurs, Lugaldukuga is also 
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mentioned, and, as we understand the passage, EnSar, meaning “lord of all,” is used here as a title of 
Lugaldukuga. 

Sense can be picked up in line 4 of the column, where a god, whose name begins En-, is pleased 
over something and enters the presence of Lugaldukuga. The latter is not pleased with what the 
former tells him. Enlil may be the god who addresses Lugaldukuga, for he appears in a leading role in 
column v under his name Nunamnir. In column ii (Il. 10-13) it appears that the Anunnaki support 
the statement of Enlil (if it be he). At this, EnSar—that is, Lugaldukuga—goes down to “his Apsi,” 
where he is spied by some deity, probably Marduk his son (cf. line 17). The following lines are most 
frustratingly damaged. Probably line 17, and certainly line 18, are spoken, but by and to whom is not 
clear. Lines 20-21 could mark a resumption of narrative, and in that Adad is said to receive a com- 
mand in line 21, while 22—28 are a command in direct speech, this idea is attractive. Then, in 29-32, 
the command is put into effect. The order is to bring about destruction of the grain crop by drought, 
with resulting scarcity and high prices. Was this to reduce the population, as in Atra-hasis? 

The figure of Lugaldukuga clearly needs study. He is well suited for the title “father of all the gods” 
as being theogonic. A late text mentions weeping for him between similar lamentation for Tammuz 
and Enme%arra: 


bi-ki-tum §4 “SU a-na “dumu-{é}-zi 
nu-re-e-tum $4 “DU, (tablet: SU) bi-kit ana “lugal-du,-kit-ga 
bi-ki-tum $4 '‘“AB a-na ‘en-me-Sar-ra 


ZA 6 (1891) 243 34-36 


The weeping in the month Tammuz is for Tammuz. 
The . . .s of Tishri are weeping for Lugaldukuga. 
The weeping in the month Tebeth is for EnmeSarra. 


The Assur hemerologies prescribe an offering for the 29th of Tishri: 


kurummat-su ana “lugal-du,-kii-ga 
den-ki Sen-me-Sar-ra 
mMmar-du gar-ma ma-hir 


KAR 178 rev. iii 19-21 = Labat, Hémérologies, p. 120 


One’s food offering for Lugaldukuga, Enki, EnmeSarra, or Amurru 
Should be deposited, and it will be accepted. 


Another late text identifies Lugaldukuga with both EnmeSarra and Alala.’ The same text, and a 
duplicate of the relevant passage, uses his name to explain Ubnu, one of the “seven conquered 
Enlils.”® Lists of Dead Gods, or related deities, also contain him (see p. 211). The general character 
of Lugaldukuga is thus laid bare by these associations and identifications. Other sources specifically 
identify him as (a) the father or grandfather of Enlil or even as Enlil himself; and (b) as Ea. 

Astrolabe B, known principally from a Middle Assyrian copy, concludes its menology for Tishri 
as follows: 


5. O175 = RA (1919) 145, on which see pp. 212-213. The identification with Enme§Sarra is cited on p. 285; 


that with Alala on p. 425. 
6. Quoted above, p. 212. 
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i -Se- ga “lugal-du,-ki-ga ki-is-pu [a-na] “lugal-du,-ki-ga 
den-ki 4nin-ki den-ki u “nfin]- i. 
iti pa,-bil-ga den-lil- la-ke, arah a-bi a-bi $4 4en-lil 


KAV 218 A ii ma and dups. K 2920+ (BA V 705, Weidner, Handbuch p. 86*) and Sm 755+ 
Offerings for the dead to Lugaldukuga, Enki, and Ninki. It is the month of the grandfather of Enlil. 


Lugaldukuga is meant by the last phrase, since the Sumerian name of Tishri is Duku(g). Also An = 
Anum, between the Seven Sons of EnmeSarra and Enlil, inserts: 


‘lugal-du-ki-ga = a-a “en-Iil-lé-ke ; 
1147 


Here a’a, a form of adda, is simply “father,” though the meaning of the term is wide enough to include 
“grandfather.” A commentary on the series Iqqur ipu¥ contains something similar to the Astrolabe: 


ki-sé-ga ana Sa-nun-ne-ki ik-kds-sap arah a-bi a-bi $4 “en-lil [ : 
‘lugal-du,ki-gal a-a ‘en-Iil-la-ke, : {MIN a-bi a-bi $4 en-lil : 
dlugal- du, -kit-ga:%é"a'[... 

CT 41 39 rev. 7-8 = Labat, Commentaires, p. 100 
“Offerings for the dead are made to the Anunnaki. It is the month of the grandfather of Enlil.” 
[Lugaldukuga] is the father (a’a) of Enlil. (That is) Lugaldukuga is the grandfather of Enlil. Lugaldu- 
kuga is (also) Ea[... 


First, a citation from a text is made, then in explanation of “grandfather of Enlil” the very line from 
An = Anum which we have just quoted is given. This, however, is written in Sumerian, and the com- 
mentator wished to identify Lugaldukuga with “the grandfather of Enlil,” so he translated the line 
into Akkadian, taking each a in a?a as equivalent to “father,” thus finding Enlil’s “father’s father” in 
the line of An = Anum. He then adds that Lugaldukuga is Ea, to which we shall return. 

Just as AnSar may be either the father of Anu or Anu himself, so Lugaldukuga may also be En- 
lil himself. At least this can be taken from the statement that “Enlil is present like (or, instead of) 
Lugaldukuga” (O 175 obv. 2 = MMEW p. 190). The identification of Lugaldukuga with Ea is not 
confined to the commentary on Iqqur ipuS. It also occurs in Enitma Elif VII 100, in a Suilla prayer (Eb- 
eling, Handerhebung p. 76 25), and probably in Surpu VIII 38, where the preceding name Hedimmeku 
belongs to Ea’s daughter, and after the unparalleled and uncertain [Simme-tiklaSu, there follow Ea’s 
own name, Lugalabzu, and those of his two viziers, Ara and Hasisu. Further, the Founding of Eridu 
(p. 372, line 13) speaks of Lugaldukuga founding, or residing in, Esagil in the Apst. Ea is certainly 
suggested by the mention of the Apsii, and we hold that the temple-name Esagil is secondarily sub- 
stituted for Eabzu. 

Two ambiguous pieces of evidence at least do not conflict with what has been established so far. 
The god-list CT 25 33 contains a three-line section devoted to Lugaldukuga, of which the left-hand 
sub-column is broken away. Its position, between the sections of Enlil and Ea is the most significant 
thing. His spouse is called Nindukuga, and this encourages us to take Endukuga, who occurs in the 
Enlil theogony and as guardian of the 5th gate leading to the underworld (see p. 415), as another 
name for the same figure. The other piece of evidence is provided by a small religious fragment, KAR 


339a (see M. T. Roth et al., eds., Studies Presented to Robert D. Biggs [Chicago, 2007] pp. 167-92). 
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It contains a listing of the great gods, as stated at its conclusion: ilani[™®* rabi]ti™’ am-m[ar .. . (“1 
Seite” 8). In each case, two divine names are juxtaposed. The first (“2 Seite” 1) is Lugaldukuga [.... 
Then follow Harmurni— Anu, and Haya’u — “BE. If it were certain whether Enlil or Ea were meant 
by ‘BE, then one might proceed to consider the possibilities for restoration alongside Lugal-dukuga, 
but speculation at present would be to no purpose. 

In the myth under discussion Lugaldukuga appears both as progenitor of Enlil and as Ea. As father 
of all the gods, Enlil, who does play a part in the story, must be his son. In column ii, he goes down 
to “his Apsi,” so clearly he is Ea. In the same context, Damkina, Ea’s wife, is mentioned. This aspect 
cannot be left without some comment on the unusual features of this situation. At first glance, the 
idea of Ea as the father of Enlil is quite shocking. Yet the tradition of Eridu as known from Enki and 
Ninmah speaks of Ea as “creator of the great gods,” which must surely include Enlil, even though he 
is not singled out by name. But certainly other traditions existed. Very probably, it was the existence 
of the tradition that EnmeSarra was Enlil’s father that resulted in Lugaldukuga being considered his 
grandfather, so that the line would be: Lugaldukuga, Enme%arra, Enlil. The first datable evidence 
for the doctrine of Lugaldukuga is the Middle Babylonian edition of An = Anum, known to us best 
in Middle Assyrian copies. Here, the god is very clearly an insertion, and this is proved in that the 
Old Babylonian forerunner, TCL 15 no. 10, while containing the theogony ending Enme%arra — 
Ninme%arra, totally lacks Lugaldukuga. Thus, it was with reason that the compilers of the late exposi- 
tory texts equate Lugaldukuga and Enme’Sarra. 

The doctrine is also surprising since Ea lacked most of the characteristics of a real theogonic 
figure. Such were gods out of favour and no longer active; they had been sent down to the nether re- 
gions by more virile successors and generally were hoary and remote. Ea’s best qualification for such a 
rank was his residence down below, but it was in the Apsd, not in the underworld. The picture of him 
in the myth under discussion as a hated figure is just the opposite of his usual attribute. In cuneiform 
literature generally, Ea is active, never discredited or hated, and an ever-present source of help to the 
human race. The reversal of his usual role in this myth must have had strong motivation to sustain 
it. No doubt a desire to pull down Enlil a peg or two in the hierarchy, while Ea was upped, underlies 
the doctrine. 

Enlil’s prestige had always been associated with the “determining of destinies” in Nippur, a cere- 
mony to which all the major deities came. The place in which this occurred was Duku(g), a part of the 
Nippurian shrine of Enlil. An Old Babylonian copy of a Sumerian liturgical text already refers to this: 
VAS II 8 i 36-37. In later times when Marduk or Nabd “determined the destinies” in a similar rite, 
it was again in Duku(g)—but this time a Duku(g) in Babylon—in which it took place. Since towns 
generally did not boast a shrine with this name, that of Babylon was presumably consciously modelled 
on Nippurian custom, in order that the change in the headship of the gods should be made quite clear. 

Duku(g) means “pure du,” and du has two meanings corresponding with two Akkadian words: tilu 
“hill,” and da “platform of bricks (in a shrine).” The latter seems to refer to the cultic Duku(g), while 
the former is cosmic. A bilingual hymn to Sama& speaks of his arising at dawn from “Duku, where 
the destinies are determined,” and the Akkadian translation freely renders Duku with “mountain.” ! 


7. VR50i5-6:du,-kti ki nam-tar-tar-re-e-de = $4-di-i a-Sar Si-ma-a-tum i8-Sim-ma (restored from C. D. Gray, 


The Sama¥ Religious Texts [Chicago, 1901] pl. xv, K 5069+; see R. Borger, JCS 21 [1969] Iff.). 
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It is well known that Sama¥& spent the night in the underworld, and appropriately enough, Nergal, its 
king, is once styled “administrator of the whole of Duku”: pa-qi-du gi-mir du,-kit-ga.* Thus, Duku(g) 
is involved in the doctrine of the world mountain. For the present, it is enough to refer to the three 
lexical texts which identify Duku(g) and Apsii? and to the passages in incantations where the terms 
are used in parallelism. !° Enama Eli¥ VII is clearly based on this understanding, for in lines 99-100 
Marduk is called Dumuduku, “son of Duku,” and Ea his father Lugalduku, “lord of Duku.” What is 
more, the taking of decisions is specifically mentioned in these lines. Thus, it appears that the cosmic 
Duku provided the means whereby Ea, lord of the Apsi, identified as Duku, performed what was 
generally ascribed to Enlil in the Nippurian Duku. This application is quite probably a secondary 
development, not older than the First Dynasty of Babylon, but it may well be based on a genuinely 
old tradition that the Apsii is the cosmic Duku.!! 

Against this background, the myth we are treating can be judged more seriously. So far as pre- 
served, it is an explanation of how Babylon was relieved of hard labour. The nature of the toil is not 
specified; it is just mentioned as though no explanation were needed. Equally significant is the re- 
solve of the god who lost sleep to overthrow the divine government. Column v shows all the gods in 
sympathy with the cause of Babylon, and no doubt the myth ended with Babylon relieved of toil. But 
we do not know if the sleep-starved god succeeded in overthrowing the government. Since Ea was 
never in any historical period a serious claimant to universal power, like Enlil, his “deposition” would 
be somewhat theoretical, and in any case the real Ea is quite obscured by the mask of Lugaldukuga 
which our author makes him wear. A theogonic figure by definition is deposed. It is not clear that 
the author of the Toil of Babylon had a real battle to fight, such as the author of Enima Elis fought 
with Enlil. Nor, for that matter, do we know that the story ended with Marduk taking over supreme 
power. The gods, including Anu and Enlil, are full of sympathy for Babylon, but this is redolent of the 
broadmindedness of the Weidner Chronicle, not of the sectarianism of Enitma Elis. Yet, in presenting 
the picture of Babylon rising in esteem and privilege, the Toil of Babylon is closer to historical reality 
than both the works just named, since they put the founding of Esagil and Babylon with full prestige 
in the earliest times. 

Two criteria are available for assessing the date of composition: content and linguistic evidence. 
The first of these is inconclusive, with so little of the text remaining. Any time between Hammurabi 
and the Second Dynasty of Isin would suit the content. The general style and metre of the work are 
quite similar to those of Eniima Elis. The lines divide naturally into couplets and are in the common 
metre. The stylistics, however, do not narrow down the wide range adopted from the context. The 
orthography is the most striking thing. Writings such as ti-ul, ne-me-qd-am, and it-ti-ul-Su-ml[a are 

8. E. Ebeling, Handerhebung 114 13 below. In the Death of GilgameS, the underworld houses both the Anunna of 
Duku and the Nungalene of Duku: A. Cavigneaux, EF N. H. Al-Rawi, Gilgame§ et la Mort (2000), p. 23 21-22. 
9. Malku I 290 = Explicit Malku 11 178 (JAOS 83 [1963] 429, 444); 4 = idu H: CT 11 29 i 31 = STT 395 rev. 18. 


10. ZA 23 (1909) 374 84-85; BRM IV 7 37. 
11. The passage in the Sumerian U, and Exinu: 
du,-ki-ga um-ma-da-an-sig.-e8-a 
du,-ki-ta ga-am-ma-da-ra-ab-e, -dé-en-dé-en 


may well refer to the Apsd, and the translation: “Being well settled on the Holy Hill, Let us now send them down from 
the Holy Hill” (B. Alster and H. Vanstiphout, ASJ 9 [1987] 16 39-40), needs correction to “Having been created in 
Duku, Let us cause them to ascend.” Significantly, Ea speaks these words. 
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strongly reminiscent of Old Babylonian practice. Later writings such as 1i-qat-ta, tu-hal-laq, vi-sa-am- 
ma (as well as ti-si-a-am), and ina-tal are also found, and one Assyrianism, ur-ki-Su (v 12), but the 
orthographic situation is quite compatible with a theory of an Old Babylonian text partly modified in 
the direction of later scribal custom. A certain amount of textual corruption is also evident. Column 
ii 24-26 should be a couplet, but three lines are written, and not for shortage of space. It seems that if 
the lines were complete and intact, the couplet would duly emerge. Similarly, in v 11 it is very prob- 
able that igbi, now at the beginning of 11, really belongs to the end of 10. Such disturbances in line 
division are very unusual. However, such corruptions prove nothing about the date of composition, 
and it is doubtful if orthography alone is conclusive evidence of Old Babylonian origin. We have no 
specimens of myths composed in, say, the late Cassite period with the original orthography preserved. 
There was a long tradition of archaising in both grammar and orthography in the course of Babylo- 
nian history. Thus, Hammurabi must remain the terminus a quo, and in our judgment the Second Isin 
Dynasty should be accepted as the terminus ante quem. 

The grammar contains the same kind of “hymno-epic” elements as Eniima Elis—for example, qd- 
ti-i§ na-ak-ri-Su (ii 18). A distinctive point of style is a penchant for the emphasising use of -ma (i 12; 
ii 6, 8, 12, 14, 28; v 7, 21). As in Enima Elis, there is a sprinkling of rare words and meanings, such 
as sulmu “rain” (ii 29) and urdsu “caused to flow” ( v 18). 


K 3657 + Rm 1144405 


Column i 
1 [Sa-nun-na-ki gim-rat-s]u-nu "abi" k[a-la ilani™ i-ze-r]u 
2 [84 ‘marituk ina bil-ti-s lib-ba-¥1i il-te-em-na 
3. [ilanu™ gim-rat-su-nu] a-bi ‘ka-la’ ilani™® i-ze-ru 
4 [84 *marittuk ina bji-ti-si lib-ba-8u “il’-te-em-na 
5 [mar babilik]' sa-mi-id a-na il-ki-im 
6 [si-ih-ru a rla-bu-ui u-ba-al-lu dul-la 
7 [ka-la mar bab]ili* sa-mi-id a-na il-ki-im 
8 [si-ih-ru] & ra-bu-vi u-ba-al-lu dul-la 
9 [is-me ri-i]m-ma-as-si-na ka-la u,-mi i-Su-us 
10 ‘a’-na ta-az-zi-im-ti-Si-na i-na ma-a-e-li 
11 u-ul v-qat-ta Si-it-ta 
12 [in]a ug-ga-ti-Su-ma ne-me-qd-am i-sa-pa-ah 
13. [a-n]a Su-ba-al-ku-ut pa-le-e pa-ni-sv iS-ku-un 
14 [us]-tan-ni te-ma ut-tak-ki-ra mi-lik-Su{-un} 
15 [x (x) ]xu8xxra a-lak-ta ip-tar-sa 
16 ...uls-tdl-pi-ta pa-ra-ak-k[i] 
17 2. ti’ ma-ak-k[u-ra] 


ok * ok * ok 
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Copies of K 7052 and K 8525 on PI. 50, photograph of K 3657+ on Pl. 51. 
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K 3657 + Rm 1144405 


Column i 

[ All the Anunnaki] hated the father of [all the gods, ] 

[And Marduk, in] his [temple,] was despondent. 

[All the gods] hated the father of all the gods, 

[And Marduk, in] his [temple,] was despondent. 

[The people of Babylon] were impressed into forced labour, 
[Small and] great had to bear the toil. 

[All the people of] Babylon were impressed into forced labour, 
[Small] and great had to bear the toil. 

[He heard] their groaning, was upset in the daytime, 
Through their complaints he could not sleep soundly in bed. 


Re OMONDNNBWNr 


12 Scattering discretion to the winds in his fury 
13 He determined to overthrow the dynasty. 
14 His outlook changed, his purpose was altered, 


15 [..]..... , he blocked the way. 
16 ... | he brought shrines into ruins, 
17 ...].. property. 


* ok * ok * 
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K 3657+, Column ii (IL. 9-34) 
K 8525, Column i (Il. 1-8, right portion) 
K 7052 (Il. 2-12, left portion) 


ma-ta-am mil[... 
ih-bu-us-ma “e[n- 

a-wa-at libbi ip-pu-s[a 

i-tu-ma li-ib-b[a-Su 
u-sa-am-ma i-te-ru-u[b 
a-di-ma at-mu-ti-Su [ .. . 
‘lugal-du-ki-ga ut-ta-ax-za-am-m|[a] 
ina ee ee -S-Su 4a-nun-na-k[i 
a-na “en-Sdr a-bi-Su-nu 

ki-i lib-bu-us-Su-ma x [... 
Sa-na-a lem-ne-e-[tum 

ina u 4-me-Su-ma 
it-tv-ul-Su-m[a x x x (x) 
ddam-ki-nax[... 

ma-ri a-lam(-) [... 
mi-in-sux[... ] 

v-ul v-[ x x ]-la-tam 
u-da-ap-p|a-ar] er-pe-tum 

a-na “[adad] ig-ta-bi 

x [xxx] ku 


| x x x tu]-sa-ad-da-ra 


(x )] xlilun Si-pa-a-tum 


sibtu kJe-e-nu a-na istén Siglim 
su-u|l-ma 


is’-ta’-s]i’-ma 
x (x) ] x Su-uS-Sd-a qu-ra-d[i x ] x 
x (x) ] xirSaxx[... 
(traces) 


[x 
[x 
[lu- 
[is 
[s 
[s 
[ 
[i 
[x 
[x 


Column v 


1-2 
2 


4 
5 
6 


Variants of K 7052: ii 10 [m]a-ah-ri-is-Su iti 11 “a-bi'-Si-nu 


(traces) 
.. | xx[(x)] tax[... 
..]/xx[x]xnirud[... 
g)]-nuudéax[... 
x[...] ximux[... 


(x) ] x a Su-us-Sa-na®*™ ta-Sak-kan 


u (x)] ae Su gi-ig-gu-t lu-vi Sa-am-nu 
i§-Sa]-a-mu ina libbi Su-sa**™ ku u, du ha-ru-ba 


ip’-ru’-us’ an ku [i]r’ ina na-aq-bi-su 


ir-ti-S]u pa-nu-Su 
.. |-pu-us 


. i-t]i-ib-bu 


a-na cnc ugal|-du,-kii-ga 


. -Sa-aq- eee 
ul accused [re-si-Su] 


a-ma-[ta is-sa-aq-r]u 
enllex 
.. )-it-ni 
it-[tar-da a-n]a ap-si-i-Su 
bal-nu-ti zi-mu-Su 
..-bla’-a us-mi-it 
.. pti kalvti-ni 
qa-ti-i§ na-ak-ri-3% 
u-si-a-am ar-hi-if 
Sa-me-e ub-bi-ib 
ka-li bu-re-e-Su 
er-pe-tam ta-Sa-ap-pt 
tu-hal-laq a¥-na-an 


lu-vt §d4-lal-ti i-na-di-im-ma 
ik-la ina Sa-ma-mi 


i-li si-[b]it-ti 
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Column ii 


3 Theland..[....... ].. 
4 En[lil] (?) became exultant and his face [shone,] 
5 Performing the thought of his heart [...] .. 
6 After [his] heart |... ] had rejoiced, 
7 He went out and entered [the presence of] Lugaldukuga. 
8 While [he spoke] his address [..... ] 
9 Lugaldukuga was bitter, not raising [his head.] 
10 Into his presence the Anunnaki [... 
11 [They addressed] a word to En¥ar, their father, 
12 In accordance with his will. [........ ]. 
13 The evil is different, our. [... ] 
14 On that very day he went [down] to his Apsii, 
15 [...] saw him, his visage was bright. 
16 Damkina.[..... ] . . put to death 
17 Myson,..[....... Vieeedees 
18 Why.[...] in the hand of his enemy 
19 He did not [..].. but escaped swiftly 
20 Driving away the clouds, he cleansed the heavens, 
21 He commanded [Adad] to hold back his steeds. 
22 ..[...].you will... the clouds, 
23 You will send persistent [ .. . ] and destroy the grain. 
24 [..].. you will establish at one third 
25 [..].. whether wool, 
26 [Whether.]....... whether oil. 
27. Thereby [will be] bought its sixth . . . carob; 
28 On one shekel as much as three will be given as the proper [interest ]' 
29 He held back the rain from the heavens, 
30 [He cut off] .. . from his abyss, 
31 [He summoned] the Seven Gods and 
32 [...]. the sixty warriors [ .] . 


k ok *k ok ok 


Column v 


5 ...] AnuandEax[... 


7 i-na qilr|-bli-S]u-ma 
8 ip-pu-hu-ma [ab]-ra 
9 ana sa-a-ti $4 da-ad-me 
10 ‘nunamnir il-li-ka 
11 kima Samé? ui ersetim"™ 
12) w-ki-8n il-li-ku 
13 ag-gi¥ it-hu-vi 
14 iemur-Su-nu-ti-ma 
15-16 d8-8ti si-ig-ra la is-mu-v 
17-18 ilanu™® ip-pal-si-hu-ma 
19) hu-um-mu-ti§ i-bak-ku-% 
20 itu ma-?-di¥ 
21 ag-gis 


ok k ok 


7 Within it may..[.. ] 
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li-ta-x-[ x(-x) ] 

w-kin-[nu x ] 

blu]l-la-a v-Sim-mu [Sim-tam] 
ana qi-bit 4a-[nim] ig-bi 
ba-bi-lu lu-vi x [ x (x) ] 
u-ru-uh-8u is-sab-[tu] 

a-na ma-har be-el ma-a-t[i] 
qaq-qa-ra ina-tal 

Sa ilani™® ab-bé-e-Su 
u-ra-su di-ma-ta 

ana ba-bi-li el-li 

ib-ku-ui i-qu-lu, 
libbu-us-Si-nu-ma i-ta-mu-ti 


8 They kindled a brushwood pile and set [ . ] 
9 For eternity they decreed extinguishing [as the destiny] of the peoples. 
10 Nunamnir went, at Anu’s command he commanded, 
11 “Let Babylon be. [.. ] like heaven and underworld.” 
12 They went behind him, they took his road, 
13 In distress they drew near to the presence of the lord of the land. 
14 He saw them, but looked at the ground, 
15-16 Since he had not obeyed the command of the gods, his fathers. 
17-18 The gods prostrated themselves, letting tears flow, 
19 And weeping in much agitation for Babylon the pure. 
20 After they had wept and lamented much, 


21 In distress they said to themselves, 


ok * ok 


K 8525, Column ii 


ell eee 
abx[... 
ik-lu-[... 
Sadax[... 


ta-abx[... 
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Textual notes on p. 495-496. 


Ura’ and Marduk 


This is one the most perplexing mythological fragments in cuneiform. It is the bottom portion 
of a single-column Late Babylonian tablet from Ur, so the beginning and end of the text are miss- 
ing. Only 13 lines are complete, and even with these there are many problems. Parts of the text are 
narrative, but second-person forms both singular and plural occur, and while the examples in ob- 
verse 21-22 have been explained tentatively as speech within narrative, the same cannot easily be 
assumed for all the other examples. Reverse 24 could be interpreted as evidence that this is a hymn 
containing mythological material and a petition for a blessing on the king. By transferring the first 
two words of obverse 14 to the end of 13, the six lines 13-18 are revealed as three perfect poetic 
couplets. Elsewhere, one can only wonder if similar rearrangement and emendation would resolve 
some of the difficulties. When so much is damaged it is unwise to force radical changes on the text. 

The first preserved lines (obv. 1-7) seem to present Marduk as creating plant life. Ura’, who first 
appears in line 8, is god of Dilbat, and his attribute is the cultivation of fields, as is already made clear 
in the Prologue to the Laws of Hammurabi, iii 16-23. Thus, we take his name in line 8 as the object 
of the verb, and thereby Marduk is gratifying Ura’ by the creation of plants and their terrain. In the 
following line, it is not clear if the plants are created from “the blood of a foe” or if man, as elsewhere, 
is being created in this way. Lines 10-13 are still more obscure, but 15-18 tell how Marduk exalted 
Ura’’s destiny before Enlil (Dagan) and Ningirsu. This closely parallels Marduk’s exaltation by the 
gods of ESume8a and Enlil in Damkina’s Bond, since Ningirsu is another name of Ninurta, god of 
ESume%a. The parallel is not ended with this, for just as in Damkina’s Bond, the exaltation is coupled 
with responsibility for defeating the exalting gods’ enemies, so here obv. 19-20 seem to imply some- 
thing of the same kind. The remainder of the text gives the impression of being a name-giving, like 
the Fifty Names in Enima Elif VI and VII. This is, then, very much like a forerunner of that Epic, 
but, again like Damkina’s Bond, there is no suggestion that the exaltation was to supremacy over all 
the gods. 

Apart from the general obscurity, Ura8 raises most questions in this piece. The god of Dilbat was 
so unimportant in the pantheon that his exalting Marduk is remarkable. There is an Ura’ of cosmo- 
gonic fame, namely the goddess Ura’ “Earth,” who is often met as the spouse of An “Heaven” (see 
pp. 407—408). Ura’ was also taken over in the Theogony of Anu as a male deity and was supplied 
with a female counterpart, Nin-ura8. Since a god of crops could obviously be Earth, there is no dif- 
ficulty in granting that the certainly male deity of Dilbat is another form of the cosmogonic Ura’. 
Thus, “primaeval” in oby. 17 is explained, but the immediately following “his (Marduk’s) father” 
might be taken as conflicting with Marduk’s title “son of the Apsdi” in the previous line. If “fa- 
ther” can mean “progenitor” here, then we must construct a genealogy: Ura’, Ea, Marduk, with the 
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possibility of missing generations. While this text does not supply further light on this cosmogony, 
it can be followed up by considering the relationship of Ura’ of Dilbat to Ninurta of Nippur and his 
other form, Ningirsu of Laga’. Ninurta is UraS with the prefixed Nin- and some phonetic change. 
While Ninurta and Ningirsu are generally presented as warrior-gods and sons of Enlil, there is a big 
problem which cannot be gone into here in detail. In second-millenium texts, Ningirsu is often a god 
of agriculture, just like Ura’, but in the extensive inscriptions of Gudea of Laga¥ there is no hint of 
land-husbandry in connection with Ningirsu. Further, in the Gula Hymn of Bullutsa-rabi, Ningirsu is 
called “son of Anu” (Or. NS 36 [1967] 118 33-34). Ura’ also had connections with Anu, since the 
name of his temple was é-ibbi/imbi-“‘anum: “the temple: Anu-named-(it).” This strongly suggests 
that as a variant to the concept of An and Ura¥ as husband and wife, there was a version in Dilbat 
of them as father and son. The theogonies certainly allow such an idea to be seriously entertained. 


VET VI 398 


Obverse 
1 ‘afm’ 
2 Smariituk[... 
3 qar-ra-du[... 
4 dmariituk Sim-ka [.. . 
5 1@i(a-gal) ahhem’-Su ina’ x [... 
6 marituk 12 i(4-gal) 4-gi-gi[... 
7 w-Se'-la sera u-Se-sa-a[... 
8 yra¥ i-ta-nap-pal da-p[i'-na.. . 
9 bi-nu-ut da-am ge-rix [... 
10 ur-gé-ti ‘nin-gir-su 84 ersetim'™ i8-x [ . . ] 
11 4¢-gi-gi be-lut-ka it-ta-na-ds-pa-ku [ (.. )] 
12 Sura¥ (8a) ik-ka-ru-ti-su v-Sér-reb ana qir-bi-S[u] 
13° nu-ti-nu ru-ri-qu-tu is-sa-hu-ru 4 ana ‘mariituk 
ni-sir-ti apst na-Su-ti ana “en-lil 
15 ikkar(engar) gar-ba-a-ti Sit-mu-ru “uray 
16 “marituk mar apst i-ha’-Sir kar-Su-us-Si 
17 Sura¥ rab za-a-a-vi reX-tu-vi abii-svi 
18 w8ar-bi Si-mat-su ina mahar ‘da-gan “nin-gir-su 
19 ‘mariituk ib-tar-ri ina é-kur za-ma-na rag-gu 
20 re-hu-ut kaS-Sap-ti ina di-ni-Si-nu ina a-mat “en-<Iil) 
21 ‘i-dal-la-la’* nar-bi-ku-nu te-né-Se-e-ti 


d 


22 ...-k)]uenu ba-su-ti eli da-dd-me 
23 ... nip|puri® a-pil ten-lil 

24 ... Su|m-ka Sen-lil-ban-da 

25 ... dja ina kis * “xa-‘ba,-ba," 


26 (traces) 
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Equally fascinating is the information that Ura’ was the head of a group of rebels (obv. 17), but 
again the theogonies offer parallels. If the “wicked enemy” in obv. 19 is Ura’, then the curious situa- 
tion is created that no sooner has Ura’ exalted Marduk before Enlil and Ningirsu that Marduk looks 
him over, apparently with the idea of disposing of him. 

While the tablet is Late Babylonian, the text could well be Old Babylonian or Cassite-period, 
and quite probably it was composed in the town of Dilbat. The text given is based on the original, 
and so differs a little from the published copy, readings so obtained marked with exclamation marks. 
Note that line 26 on the obverse is immediately followed by the reverse. 


VET VI/2 no. 398 C. J. Gadd and S. N. Kramer, Ur Excavations Texts: Literary and Religious Texts, Vol. 2 
(London, 1966) 


VET VI 398 
Obverse 


2 Marduk [... 
3 Warrior [... 
4 Marduk, your name [... 
5 Strongest of his brothers in. [... 
6 Marduk, strongest of the Igigi [.. . 
7 He made the country appear, brought forth [plants], 
8 He continually satisfies Ura’, the mighty [.. . 
9 Formed of the blood of the foe .[... 
10 The plant-life of Ningirsu, who ..[.. ] the earth. 
11 The Igigi your lordship, [(. .)] are heaped up, 
12 Ura& brings into it «the produce) of his farming. 
13 The distant fishes kept turning to Marduk, 
14 Bearing the treasure of the Apsd for Enlil. 
15 The farmer of the meadows, the fierce Ura, 
16 Considered Marduk, son of the Apsii, in his mind, 
17 Ura¥, head of the foes, the primaeval, his father, 
18 Exalted his (Marduk’s) destiny in front of Dagan and Ninurta. 
19 Marduk surveyed in Ekur the wicked enemy, 
20 Offspring of a sorceress, at their judgement, at the command of Enlil 
21 (Saying), “Mankind will revere your (pl.) greatness, 


22 ...] your [.. ] is upon the world.” 
23 ... of | Nippur, heir of Enlil 

24 ....] your [name] Enlilbanda 
25 ...].in Ki Zababa 


26 (traces) 
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Reverse 
1 [Snin-gi]r-su ina qi-rib lal-g[ar . . . 
2 sen-bi-lu-lu ina mat a-ri-ri Sum-ka [.. . ] 
3 inaa-mat “nu-dim-mud is-muh [. . | 
4 “Gasal-li-hi ina Su-me-ri-i nim-bi Sum-ka 
5 inanap-har “pa ,nigin-gar-ra is-kun 6 Sarva 
6 4tu-tu ina ilani™® bel hegalli 
7 ikkaru(engar) mas-qa-a ba-ni[.... | bél a-la-la 
8 


Sapte SR | a eceenws ] x-t ur-Sd-nu-ut-ka 
9 ikkar(engar) i-sinni[........... ] hu ud 
LO $4 garra-du [ o.20204544 ]-za'-mu e8-ret 
Ll. ‘kipepatdues [iss cic ciagieds |-KU“-ti 
12 ana bwkiir 84x [........... ]-zu 
1a ss Ab 4cdbeedyaceavoees “tt 
14 ina babili(tin-tir)*[................ ]x 
15 im-bis{u'..... cee eee Si 
16 -ruk-kla.. ccc ce ee eee ] x be ki 


17 Sdina&s[ag-il’ .. 

18 ana‘marituk [... 

19 éi-bi-[an-na’... 

20 Si-i-vrix[... 

21 sé-lil' ti-al[mat’... 

22 “a-ra-[ah-tum... 

23 iS-tute-[... 

24 ana Sarri me-ge-[er.. . 
25 [zlik-ruk-k[a... 

26 x[... 


Textual notes on p. 496. 
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Reverse 


[Ningi]rsu in the Apsi[... 

Enbilulu in a dry land [.. . ] your name, 

At the command of Nudimmud [ . . ] became luxuriant, 
We called your name Asalluhi in Sumerian. 

(or, Let us call your name Asalluhi in Sumer.) 
Everywhere Panigingarra appointed (him) as king, 
Tutu among the gods, lord of abundance, 

Farmer, the drinking place, creator of [.... ] lord of the work-song. 
You made manifest ..[.......... ] .. your heroism. 
Farmer of the festival [... 

Of the warrior [.. . 

The circle. .[... 

To the son of .[... 

Urad.[... 

In Babylon [... 

He called. [... 

He gave you [... 

Who in Esagil (?) [... 

To Marduk [... 

Eibianna (?) [... 

Flesh/Oracle.[... 

Plunderer of Tiamat (?) [... 

The Arahtu canal [... 

After. [... 

To the king, the favourite of [... 

At your name/command {... 


The Murder of AnSar? 


This text is known from four joined pieces and one duplicating fragment of another copy. The 
pieces are very late, probably dating from the Seleucid or Parthian periods, and to judge from the col- 
lections to which they belong, they are from Babylon. The four joined pieces preserve the right-hand 
portion of a tablet, with remains of two columns on each side, which are here designated A-D. The 
complete tablet may have had either two or three columns each side. 

The major difficulty to understanding this text is caused by the scantiness of the remains. Only 
one line is completely preserved, and few others can be restored with assurance. The signs are often 
written clumsily, so that identification of traces is particularly difficult. The interpretation of the 
words is bedevilled by a certain amount of scribal corruption, such as is not uncommon in copies of 
the latest periods. In Column A 19-20 (“his travel rations” and “my drinking-horn”), one of the pos- 
sessive suffixes is presumably wrong. In the following two lines, the verbs tuSasbitniya and taskuniya 
are peculiar forms (see the note). Tense and persons are confused in the four verbs that occur twice, 
in A 19-22 and B 2-5. If B 10 is correctly read (see the note), a Late Babylonian verbal form occurs. 

The text is an otherwise unknown epic. The characters in the surviving parts are two pairs, Enki 
and Ninamakalla, and AnSar and Anu. The relationship of the latter is specified as father and son, 
as in Enima Elis. The former are called brother and sister. Of the two Enkis, the primaeval Enki and 
Enki(g), god of Eridu, the latter is no doubt intended, since no sister of the former is known—only a 
wife, Ninki. The name Ninamakalla/GaSanamakalla occurs in the Assyrian god-list from Sultantepe, 


BM 33483+33765433775433835 = Rm IV 37+323+3334+395 


Obverse, Column A 
1-4 (traces) 


5 ... blurt 

6 ... | x-iib 

7 2. |-tum i-ru-ub 

8 ... -ti-ilg re-bi-tu 

9 ... | trab-ba-an-ni 
10 ... | gi-mil-la-id ana tur-ru 
11 ... | x-ma tap-pu-ti al-ku 
12 ...-blu ka kam ‘nin-ama-kal-la 
13 ... | SE bu ka kd i8-Su-ti ahi-id “en-ki 
14 ... |UD ri-gim-8ui ul-te-Se¥ ha-liq-tim 
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The Murder of Ansar? off 


where she is given in a section with Ta8métum and Nanai (STT 376 vi 1-3 = 382 iv 9-12). Since 
these two goddesses were commonly identified in the first millennium (see p. 252), presumably 
Ninamakalla is also meant as another name of the deity. Enki was usually considered son of Anu, and 
Nanai is a daughter of Anu according to an Old Babylonian hymn (ZA 44 [1938] 32 17-18). Thus, 
the information in the Sultantepe list can be accepted. Nanai was a double of [Star with the same 
sexuality and warlike character. 

Little of the plot can be followed. In Column A, Enki seems to reply to Ninamakalla through a 
messenger, complaining that bread and beer for a journey had not been supplied. In B, the message is 
apparently being delivered (1-5), and Ninamakalla apparently responds to it by giving an order. The 
instructed party “proceeds” to where Angar, but not Anu, was present. The time was the midnight 
watch, and the previously mentioned bread and beer were then consumed but by whom is not clear. 
After some talk, the murder took place. Column C repeated some lines about the killing, probably in 
a report of the events described in B. No sense can be got from D. The murdered party is most likely 
Aniar. His being alone prepares the ground for his being disposed of. Also, as a member of a primae- 
val generation of the gods, he was disposable, unlike Enki, who was still being worshipped when the 
story was written down. No doubt Enki and Ninamakalla were responsible. If these interpretations 
are well founded, a succession myth is involved in which the younger generation of gods kills off the 
older. It should, then, be compared with the Theogony of Dunnu and the Hittite Kumarbi myth. 

The original date of composition can only be conjectured. Despite the late date of the surviving 
copies, it could be an Old Babylonian composition. Enki as the name of Ea went out of use in Akka- 
dian texts with the First Dynasty of Babylon. Also, what is known of developments in mythological 
thinking after the First Dynasty of Babylon does not suggest that a killing of Anar by Ea would have 
evoked any response in that period. Too little is preserved for stylistic considerations to be taken into 
account. If the text is metrical, it is not the usual metre of Eniuma Eli¥ and other texts. The translation 


does not attempt to give all the possibilities of some of the words. For example, many verbs rendered 
“he...” could also be “she... .”. 


Photographs: Pls. 52-53 


Obverse, Column A 


7 ... |. entered; 
8 ... crossed] the square; 
9 ...] reared me; 
10 ... ] to requite me; 
11 ...].. goes to the help; 
12 ...]...Ninamakalla; 
13. ...].... they lifted my brother Enki; 


14... |] . his shout he . . the fleeing (goddess); 
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15 [vattla ki-a-am peu bi-¥i 

16 [ana *nin-am]a-kal-la Sar-rat rabitu™ ti-iz-kar-3vi 

17. [aha-k]i Sen-ki i§-pur-an-ni 

18 [xx -]-ta-8u mahar-ka ub-lu 

19 [xx (x) ]-wit-tu-um ul tu-ub-li-i akla ana si-di-ti-Su 

20 [Si-ka-r]u ul ses -uk ana qar-ni-id 

21 Liar da | tu-Sd-as-bi-it-ni-id 

22 ae sa] ul taS-ku-ni-id ana Se-e-pe-ia 

23... | x an-ni-tum ina Se-me-e-si 

24 ...] x Si-nui-nan-din-ka ka-‘a'-[Sui] 

25...) x ak-lu ana si-di-ti-S[11]/k[i] 

26 ... Si’-kJa’-ru i§-tap-ka ana gqar-ni-§[%i] /k[i] 

* ** * * * 

Obverse, Column B 


1 ...-ta-8% mahar-ka] ub-l[u] 

.. it|]-tu-um' ul tu-ub-li-i akla [ana si-di-ti-id] 
Si-ka-ru ul taS-pu-ki ana qar-ni-id 
har-ra-na ul tus]-ta-sa-bit-an-ni-i 
kib-sa ul] taS-ku-ni-ia ana Se-pe-id 
dnin-amal|-kal-la an-ni-tum ina Se-e-me-Sa 
.. it-tla-Siq a-ha-8d “en-ki 

.. tlal-li-ku ki-a-am at-ta 

9... ] UD ana Sir abi-id Sen-ki 
10 [xx -a]m-ma té-e-mu-uk ad-dak 
11 [xx] x an-Sdr u mari “a-num 
12 i'ru-ub/um-ma' ap-pu-ni i-ba--ti 
13. an-Sdr a-sib ul a-Sib mar-Su Sa-num 
14 gab-li-tv [i-ru-ub/um-ma ap-p]u-"ni i-ba-?'- [ui] 
15 im-hur du-u[n-qa... 

16 i-kul ak-la[m 

17 i-Sat-ti Si-[ka-ra... 

18 ina silli at-he-[e ilani™® .. . 

19 4 an-Sdr ina pu-u[z-rat .. . 
20 at-tae tad-dinx[... 
21. eli kak-ku-Suanax|[... 
22 e-ti-iq-mai-i[... 
23 kunu-six[... 
24 ina ®®kakki la ga-ma-a[l... 
25 inasilli at-he-e ilani[™*. . . 
26 is-8i kak-ku- Si elix[... 
27 Si-ip-ka-ami-[... 
28 i8-Si-i *®kakka-Su-ma[... 
29 is-8i-i ®*kakka I[a ga-ma-al . . . 
30 ik-ki-ismax[... 
31 da-mu-Si ub-[... 
32 denki’*x[... 
33-34 (traces) 

(Gap of about thirteen lines) 
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15 
16 
17 
18 
1? 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
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[And you] will address her as follows, 

Speak [to] Ninamakalla, the great queen, 

‘TYour brother] Enki has sent me, 

I have brought his . [ . . ] before you, 

“[...]. the sign, you have not brought bread for his travel rations, 
You have not filled my drinking-horn with [beer], 
You have not set me [on the way], 

You have not put [a path] before my feet.” 

When [...] . hears this 

She will give to you their [...]. 

[He/She brought] bread for his/your travel rations, 
[And] filled his/your drinking-horn with beer (?) 


k ok k ok k 


Obverse, Column B 


I have brought [his ... . before youl], 

“[...] sign, you have not brought bread [for my travel rations], 
You have not filled my drinking-horn [with beer], 

[You have not] set me [on the way], 

You have [not] set [a path] before my feet.”’ 

When Ninamakalla heard this 

... she] kissed her brother Enki, 

“~.. ] have thus come, you have, 

... |. to my brother Enki, 

...].. IT have given you your instructions. 

...]. An8ar and his son Anu.” 

He entered, thereupon he proceeded. 

An§ar was present, his son Anu was not present. 

In the middle watch of the night [he entered, there]upon he proceeded 
He accepted the favour(?) [... 

He ate the bread [... 

Drinking the beer [... 

From the protection of [the gods] his brothers [ . . . 

Of An§&ar in secrecy [... 

“You must not give. [... 

Upon his weapon..[... 

Cross over and take up [... 

For you (pl.).[... 

With the merciless weapon [... 
From the protection of the gods his brothers [ . . . 
He took up his weapon, against .[... 
A pouring. [... 

He took up his weapon [. . . 

He took up the merciless weapon [. . . 
Hecut..[... 

His blood. [... 

Enki.[... 


” 
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Reverse, Column C restored from right-hand column of BM 32791 = S+ 76-11-17, 2563 (PI. 53) 


1 x[... 

2 i€tuxl[... After [... 

3. i§-Si-i [8®kakka... He took up [his weapon . . . 
4 ik-ki-isx[... He cut.[... 

5 dami-Mi u[b-... His blood .[... 

6 age-ex|[... The crown. [... 

7 vittixx[... The hand..[... 

8 x[... 


The left-hand column of BM 32791 is probably to be inserted at this point, but only traces of five 
lines remain, and ur-rad “goes down” in line 3 is the only complete word. 


Reverse, Column D 
(One line missing to top of colunm) 


1 .. | xxx (x) 
2 .. ] x pa-a-ti 4me-me cee eweree © rie 
3 .. | xt ina nari ...]..in the river 
4 .. |) a Sarri ... | Ea the king 
5 .. | x Stet ...].sleep 
6 2. | ma-ti-si ... | of his land 
7 .. | x-a se-ru-Si ...].. against him 
8 .. | x ur-ra-du ...]. going down 
9 ... | Sen-lél 7-ma ... | Enlil seven 
10 ... | x-ma are ee 
11 J. | a sur'-tn ... | design(?) 
12 .. RII 


Textual notes on pp. 496-497. 


Damkina’s Bond 


This text, published here for the first time,* is known from two copies: a Late Assyrian tablet in 
the Oriental Institute, Chicago, and a Neo/Late Babylonian copy in the British Museum. They were 
drawn to my attention and have been copied by R. D. Biggs and C. B. E Walker, respectively. The 
former is a small tablet written continuously over obverse, bottom edge, and reverse, with a short lit- 
erary text of 34 lines. The latter is also a small tablet with the same text, but of 35 lines and not writ- 
ten over the bottom edge. Both have short, different, and uninformative colophons. The Assyrian 
tablet lacks all of the right-hand edge, with as much as half of some of the lines lost. The Babylonian 
tablet has lost most of the obverse, but the greater part of the reverse remains. Thus, the earlier part 
of the text is poorly preserved but the last ten lines are complete. 

The composition is a myth, apparently complete. The last two lines are similar to the ending of 
Enima Elis (VII 157-62), and though the first few lines are too damaged for certainty, they could well 
be the beginning of the text. The difficulties of comprehension are exacerbated by ancient scribal er- 
rors. The Assyrian text has badly written signs, and the same penultimate word occurs in both lines 30 
and 31, so the Assyrian scribe’s eye slipped so that he omitted the whole of 31 save for the last word, put 
as the end of 30. Also, he wrote ZA for SA in 25 and ilani arkati for ilani arkitti in 34. The Babylonian 
scribe was certainly better but not perfect. He omitted KI in 17 and probably a MA in 27. 

The myth deals with hostilities between the pantheons of Nippur and Babylon, with Enlil in 
charge at Nippur and Marduk at Babylon. The author sided with Babylon. Curiously, the temple of 
Nippur named five times in the surviving text is ESume%a, the temple of Ninurta, Enlil’s son (who does 
not appear in the text that remains)—not Ekur, Enlil’s temple. Was this perhaps a deliberate insult? 
ESumeSa, though well attested (see A. R. George, House Most High [Winona Lake, 1993] p. 147), 
was not specially important, while Ekur, Enlil’s, was such, with cosmic attributes. Marduk’s temple, 
Esagil, is named once only in the surviving text, in line 13, as the place where Nabi was scribe. The 
dichotomy in the pantheon is expressed in the possibly unique personal suffixes appended to “Anun- 
naki” (the major gods of the pantheon as used here): “their Anunnaki” and “your (pl.) Anunnaki.” 

The story begins with some kind of disaster apparently affecting Nippur (1-5), at which Enlil or- 
ders action against “their Anunnaki” (6—7). In response, Marduk orders military officers of his to take 
action against “their Anunnaki” and to spread a threatening message (8-14). At this, the Nippurian 
pantheon fled in panic (15-16). Now Damkina (Damki?anna is an alternative post-Old Babylonian 


* In the interval between writing and publication, the text was edited by T. Oshima, “‘Damkina shall not bring back 
her burden in the future!’ A New Mythological Text of Marduk, Enlil and Damkianna,” in W. Horowitz, U. Gabbay, and 
E Yukosavovié (eds.), A Woman of Valor: Jerusalem Ancient Near Eastern Studies in Honor of Joan Goodnick Westenholz 
(Madrid, 2010), 145-62. [Ed.] 
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form of the name) becomes involved. She was Ea’s mother, and so Marduk’s grandmother, also known 
as Damgalnunna. Mostly, she only appears as wife of Enki/Ea. She has something called illetu/elletu, 
which can be “released” (ptr). The known words e/illetu, illatu are impossible here, but a suggestion 
can be made. There is a word e/i7iltu “bond,” often used with the verb ptr, and by normal contraction, 
a form é/iltu is theoretically possible, and a poetic form of this would be é/fletu, like napSatu for normal 
napistu. Then, by normal first-millennium orthography, this could become e/illetu. CDA sub voce 
e7iltu enters: “(pl. also ellétu),” but this could be derived from a glance at the present text. In real life, 
e7iltu was a written document recording an obligation, the terms of which were absolved when the 
obligation was fulfilled. A physical object is certainly implied in our myth, since lines 34-35 ask that 
it be shown to later generations, both divine and human. As preserved, our text does not reveal the 
content of this divine “bond,” but the Tablet of Destinies in Enitma Eli¥ and elsewhere was thought of 
as a real cuneiform tablet of vital importance. Here the “releasing” of this “bond” was a momentous 
act in the struggle between Nippur and Babylon. 

The military operations are equally obscure. Line 25 states that they were already over, with 
Nippur defeated. In 26-28, Enlil asks why Babylon was taking such action as if the Nippurians were 
criminal, to which Marduk replies that the Nippurians must make up their minds and come to a deci- 
sion—but to do what is not stated (29-32)! Then, the text ends with an intervention by Damkina, 
asking that the impact of her bond be celebrated by its being displayed to later generations. 


A 7882: 1-37, BM 27776 (98-7-11, 41): 15-36 


1 ... |x x ana nippuri™ niir(zdlag) ma-[ta-ti] 

2 ... | x ru-qu pa-ni-Su 

3 ... | x ra-hi-is Sen-lil 

4 ... bu-ul se-ri-i [i]m-da-lu-u 

5 .. ]-tu tub-"gqa’-ti é-Su-me-Sa, 

6 [enlil pa-Su ipus-ma] iqabbi(dug,- ga) ana ilani™ “a-nun-na-ki amata(inim) izakkara(mu)!"* 
7 ... | dal-ha-ma e-nin-na ta-sa-ba-at ‘a-nun-na-ki-Su-nu 
8 [Sar ilani™ “mariituk pa-su ipus(di)-ma e-qab-bi a-[nJa ka-si-di 

9 [a-na ‘mus-te]-Sir-hab-lim a-mac-ta i-zak-kar 
10 [...  alik] mab-ri-ia qarv-rad ilani™™ at-ta-ma 
11 2... | x-nv-te-ma a-na Sa-nun-na-ki-su'-nu su-nis-su-nu-te 
12 [ana] “ni-ir-e-tag-mil a-lik arki-8v a-ma-ta iz-zak-kar 
13 [(x) a]-na *naba(na) tup-sar é-sag-il Su-kun tuk-ka 
14 [dan-nat] ‘a’-ma-ta “nabii(na) Sa i8-mu-ti ilani™® 6-Su'-me-S4 
15. [ki-ma h]a-an-zi-za-a-t[i] a-pa-a-ti it-ta-su-vi 
16 [... i]-pa-ar-ru-ti-ma 4ni-ir-e-tag-mil il-su-mu 
Lf wo. | x i€-3d-kin a-na “dam-ki-an-na 
18 B: ... ] ina ekalli-S4-a-ma 

A:...] x ana ésu-me-[Sa] 


15 B:-t]ii[tt]a-[ 16 A: ]-paarr[i-x-mJa B:i-la-‘as'-su’-mu" 17 A: i)&-&d-kin B: “dam-an-na 
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This text is so unlike what is generally known of the Babylonian world, with Damkina playing 
a major role, that one wonders where it was composed. Takil-iliSu records that Ea and Damkina ap- 
pointed him king of Malgi?um, and another king of that town, Ipiq-I8tar, calls himself “appointee” 
(Siknu) of Ea and Damkina (RIME 4 pp. 669, 671), both suggesting that the deities named were the 
patron gods of that town. Perhaps this text originated there. It is not normal for spouses to be in- 
cluded in such statements. Kings of Babylon acknowledge their dependence on Marduk, not on Mar- 
duk and Zarpanitum. The date of composition even in very general terms is a very difficult problem. 
Marduk is explicitly king of the gods, which suggests the late Cassite period or Second Isin Dynasty, 
but Nabi is scribe of Esagil, not Marduk’s son in Ezida in Borsippa, as commonly by the middle of 
the first millennium. That rank is attested in Old Babylonian seal inscriptions: ¢na-bi-um dub-sar 
sag-fl (OIP 22 238; J. Menant, Collection de Clercq [Paris, 1888] 224; E. Porada, The Collection of 
the Pierpont Morgan Library [New York, 1948] 442). In Old Babylonian times, Ezida was a subsidiary 
temple of Marduk, and Nabi’s residence as head there is first recorded in a royal inscription of Adad- 
apla-iddina, of the Second Isin Dynasty (RIMB II p. 55 4). This excludes a later date for the myth 
under consideration. Thus, a late Cassite-period origin of the text is the most probable. 

Some lines are in the common metre (12, 13, 21, 30, 35), but many are not. 


Copies: Pls. 54 (A 7882) and 55 (BM 27776) 


...]. to Nippur, the light of the [lands], 
...]. his face became pale. 
... | Enlil was devastated, 
... | they filled with wild animals, 
... |. the innermost parts of ESume%a. 
[Enlil opened his mouth to speak], addressing the Anunnaki gods, 
z ... | are disturbed, now you must seize their Anunnaki.” 
[The king of the gods], Marduk, opened his mouth to speak to the conquerors, 
Addressing a word to Mu&téSir-hablim, 
“You are [...] my van| guard], the warrior of the gods, 
11 ...]... drive it in to their Anunnaki.” 
12 Nir-é-tagmil, his rearguard, he addressed, 
13 “Make acry on behalf of Nabid, the scribe of Esagil.” 
14 [Terrible (?)] were the words of Naba which the gods of ESume%a heard, 
15 [Like] fruit flies they went out through the windows, 
16 [...] they vomitted and ran from Nir-é-tagmil. 
17 ...]. was set for Damkina, 
18  ...]inher palace [...] . to ESume%a. 
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19 B:...] x adi aa i ti-Se-su-ka-a-ma bab é-Su-me-Sa, 
A:...Sarru] dam-qu e-ki-am 1-ti[r'-ra’] 

20 ...alr-ra-ta il-ta-si 

21 ud-du-ur lib-ba-%% vi-pat-ta-ra il-let-sa 

22 22. | x teik-ka-84 i-na-as-su-uk 


23 [ x (x)] x Sar ilani™ ¢mariituk i-na bab ekalli-84 iz-za-az-m[a] 

24 [ana] 4dam-ki-an-na $4 tu-pat-ti-ru il-let-sa 

25 x x su ilani™® 84 é-Xu-me-Sa ; Imar-biti Sa apsi i§-te-ni-if ik-ta-Sad-su-n[u-ti] 

26 en-lil ina bi-vi-Su-nu a-na “mar-biti $4 aps? a-ma-ta iz-kur 

27 ‘mar-biti 4 apst at-ta-ma Sarru dam-qu at-ta-ma 

28 am-me-ni ka-Sad lem-nu-t-ti ta-kaS-Sad-an-na-si 

29 Sar ilani™* “marituk pa-a-Su tpus(di)-ma igabbi(dug,-ga) a-na “en-lil a-ma-ta i-zak-[kar] 
30. al-ka-a-ma i-na “a-nun-na-ki-ku-nu a-ha- me ti-is-Sd-la 

31 ki-i pi-i is-te-ni-i¥ te-en-gu-nu a-na a-ha- me tir-ra 

32. um-ma mi-ne-a ni-pu-us-ma “mar-biti $4 apst ka-Sad lem-nu-ti-ti i-ka-Sad-an-na-a-si 
33 i-na u,-mi-Su-ma a-na “dam-ki-an-na iq-ta-bu-nis-si 

34 lu-ti kul-lum a-na ilani™® ar-ku-t-ti el-let-ki $4 tap-tu-ru la tu-tar-ri 

35 wnii™® 84 la i-da-a li-mu-ra ar-ka-tui 


Colophons: 
36 A: [zu] zu? l-kal-lim’ nu zu" igi nfg-"gig’ dingir x[... 
36-37 B:...] sar ba-[r]im,...]x x Simx 


20 B:-rja-tii 21 A: li]b-b[a-S]u, ‘el-let-sa* 22 A:i-na-sa-su 23 A: ina, iz-za-azmu 24 A:4|dam-ki-na, 
tu-pat-ta-[r]a el-let-s[a] 25 A: é-Su-me-ZA, di8™ 27 A: Sa, at-taSarru 28 A: lem-nu-ti, K —na-a-%i 

29 A:ana‘idiminim mu" 30 A: ahame§ tirra 31 A: om. 32 A: ni-pu-us a-na, lem-nu-ti ta-kas-Sa-dan-na-a- 
% 33 A: an-na-a ig-bu-ni¥-%i 34 A: ar-ka-ti, tap’-"tu"-x [(x) tlu-tar-ri 35 A: Sa 


Textual notes on p. 497. 
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Up to which one did they take you out of the gate of ESumeSa? 
[...] gracious [king], where did he turn it? 
... | he/she shouted a curse. 

With gloomy heart he released her bond, 

...]. laid it on her neck. 
[..]. king of the gods, Marduk, stood in the gate of her palace, 
“lFor] Damkina, whose bond you have released, 
... the gods of ESume8a: Mar-biti of the Apsdi conquered them all together.” 
In their midst Enlil addressed Mar-biti of the Apsd, 
“You are Mar-biti of the Apsi, you are a gracious king. 
Why do you conquer us as if we were evil?” 
The king of the gods, Marduk, opened his mouth to speak, addressing Enlil, 
“Come, consult with one another among your Anunnaki, 
With one accord come to a common decision, 
Since you said, “What have we done that Mar-biti of the Apsd plans to defeat us as evil?’” 
Thereupon they spoke to Damkina, 
“Let your bond, which you released and could not do up again, be shown to later gods, 
And let later people, who would not know, see it.” 


The Defeat of Enutila, EnmeSarra, 
and Oingu 


An extract of 18 incomplete lines is all that can be reconstructed of a myth about defeating an 
enemy host as in Enima Elif and EnmeSarra’s Defeat. It is known from three overlapping Late Babylo- 
nian fragments. One (c) occurs on an exercise tablet apparently from Sippar, one (a) on the obverse 
of a fragment of tablet apparently from Borsippa (the “B” with the date-number so indicates), and 
the other (b) bears the 19th-century number 83-1-18, but has now (1990) been given a K number, 
though it is probably from Sippar, to judge from the script. The reverse of (a) preserves only a few 
signs from the ends of lines, not even transliterated here, which are so spaced that they raise the 
question whether this is the continuation of the same text as appears on the obverse, and if not, this 
must also be an exercise tablet with extracts. The fragment (b) is written in small but well-fashioned 
script, and there is no way of knowing whether it is from an exercise tablet or a literary tablet with 
the whole or a substantial portion of the composition. All three pieces share the Late Babylonian 
carelessness in, e.g., verbal endings, but (c) is corrupt in more substantial ways. Use of this composi- 
tion on exercise tablets implies some degree of popularity in scribal circles at the time, but the little 
we know about this work suggests that it did not have much attention in other times and places. 

In general terms, its content is clear. It deals with the aftermath of a battle between gods. Lines 
2-6 also appear in Enima Elis | 22—26, from which we have restored them. There are two variants of 
substance: GU in 4 is no doubt an error for DUR, and ina tukkisun (for ina mahrisun) in 6 is preferable, 
perhaps, as offering a much rarer word. If correct, the question of the source of this literary excerpt is 
raised because all known copies of the line in Eniima Eli§ offer ina mahrisun. The contexts of the lines 
are different in the two works. In Enima Elis, the junior gods are thoughtlessly disturbing Apsii and 
Tiamat with noise. From what follows here, it would seem that Apsii and Tiamat remain passive as 
the victors celebrate noisily, which implies their unwillingness to get involved in the fight. There are 
less close parallels between lines 8, 12, and 13 and Enima Eli IV 105, V 75, and V 68, respectively, 
but these do not imply literary interdependence. A phrase in line 14, however, might well be derived 
from a related phrase in Eniima Eli¥ 1 149 and parallels. 

In the remainder, it is striking that the scene is unambiguously set in Babylon. The temples 
Eturkalama, Eguzalimmah, and Ezidagi8nugal are known only from Babylon, and [8tar-of-Babylon 
mentioned in line 13 is of course the owner of the first. A problem is created by Ninurta’s killing of 
Enutila in line 8. Since according to line 11 the sons of Enme§arra are already in fetters, it is likely 
that Ninurta’s killing was judicial rather than the outcome of combat, so the implication is that 
Ninurta is working for Marduk. Unfortunately, the incomplete lines prevent us knowing whether he 
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continues the operations described in lines 9-17. But the supreme position of Marduk is clear from 
the way the crown of one of the vanquished is rushed to him in line 16. 

The very abundance of participants—Tiamat, Apsi, Naba, Ninurta, Enutila, Enme%arra, his 
seven sons, his offspring, [8tar-of-Babylon, Qingu, Marduk, Dumuzi, and Ninzaginna—suggests that 
this is not an old or traditional myth. The impression is given of a rather academic compiler in rela- 
tively late times putting together all the diverse materials of one kind that he could collect, without 
the strong theological purpose and sophistication of Eniima Eli. He may well have had some form 
of Enima Elis before him, but he was painting an altogether wider canvas. The length of some of the 
lines (11, 14, 15, 17) supports a relatively late date. 

The closest parallel to this myth is the fragment DT 184, given in copy in JCS 10 (1956) 100 
and on Pl. 56 (with collations). There is no assurance that they do belong to the same text, but the 
content and the variety of actors are similar. Thus, a brief, collated edition is given here: 


1...]x[... 
2...]xAN[... 
3... ]™%ib-x[... 
4...] x-kuux[... 
Fora [SAE N [o es ... |. of/which Bel/En[lil. . . 
6...) “bélu raba["... ...]| the great lord[... 
7... ]KU-ma4EN. [... ...].. Bel/En[lil... 
8... tli-amat KAL[... ... |] Tiamat. [... 
9... |-ideninxx[... saree | MY x02 Lae 
10 ...—mJan-ni-ma “balIGI[... ...].meandBel.[... 
11... DJA ré8“marituk x [... ...]. head (of’) Marduk. [... 
12 ...] x am-ta-tah ana libbi [... ...].I1liftedto.[... 
13....] x kal x la ti-amatx[... ...].... Tiamat.[... 
14...) x ¢meeum-mu 84 kak-k]i. . . ...].Mummu who weapons [.. . 
15... ] Sen-lél(‘E) dan-nu tam-sil x [... ... | Enlil the mighty a likeness. [... 
16... ] man ak-mi-Su-nu-ti-ma x [... ...].I bound them and. [... 
17... Se]n-lil-la® 84 ik-kir-u [... ...]| the Enlils who rebelled [... 
18... ] x-la-Su-un ak-mu-us-s[u-nu-ti. . . ...] their..1...edthem[... 
19... ] x eli-Su-un e-ninx [... ...].on them, I punished/showed mercy [ ... 
20... ] x 4en-me-Sar-ra ina **kakki sa-bit [...  ... | . EnmeSarra was taken by the sword .[... 
21... ak|-mi-Si-nu-ti-ma e-sir-Su-nu-ti. . . ...] I bound them and depicted them [... 


22 (traces) 


Note: if am-ta-tdh is correct in 12, the root is not limited to Assyrian dialect. 
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4 Tablet: an-GU-ni 
13 Tablet (c): si KAL-US-" 8ti"-nu-ma 


Babylonian Creation Myths 


a = BM 47530 (B 81-11-3, 235) obverse: 1-14 
b = K 20957 (“83-1-18”): 7-13 

c = BM 66956+76498 (82-9-18, 6950 + AH 83-1-18, 1868) obv. 9-15: 12-18 
(copies on Pl. 56) 


ANIWNBWNr 


[ 
[da 
[i 
[ 
[v 


[ul 
[x 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[vi 
[S 
[ 
[m 
[i 
[ 


e-Su-vi ta-ma-tim-ma 
dal-hu-nim-ma 84 tla-ma-tim ka-ra-ds-sa 
ina Su-a-ri Su-du-r|u' 
la na-Sir aps]it ri-gim-Su-un 
t ta-ma-tum Su-qém-m]|u-ma-at i-na tuk-ki-Su-un 
.. | Snabai(na) i-Sak-kan na-as-pan-tum 
-tu “en-u ytli-la a-lik pa-ni 
x (x ee Su il-te-qa sak-ku-vi-Su 
84 Sen|-me-Sd-ra ig-da-mar na-pis-tu-u[§] 
$4 mari™ | -Si sibitti-Si-nu 
x (x) | x guik- Hrs }i-nu- tu 
i-dan-ni|n si-bit'-ta'-"Su"-nu-ma 
$4 “qin-g]u mu-”-ir-ru puhur é-gu-za-alim-mah 
x x | x 84 bél pit-qi é-tur-kalam-ma 
e-a|-nu be-lu-ti-8v i§-hu-ut-su-ma 
ina €-zi|-da-<giS)-nu-gdl a-Sar la si-ma-a-tum 
ti] ‘nin-za-gin-na a-na ma-har ‘é-a 


7 a:i-Sak-ka-nu 8 b:i-nar 10 a: ig-ta-mar 
a: u-SJat-mi-hu 


Textual notes on pp. 497-498. 


.Janu[x] 
na-sir-Su-u]n is-ta-a[p-pu] 


trib an-dur'-ni 
q 


i-narri “nin-urta 


ina abul mahiri(ki-lam) t-pat-ti-ru ri-kis-su-un 
u-Sd-as-bit-su-nu-tu ga-an-sir 

u-Sat-mi-ih “istar(mu8)-babili(tin-tir)™ 
i-mes-su ni-ip-ri-Su 

il-te-qu be-lu-ut-su 

us-tah-mi-tu m[a]-har ‘marituk 

ik-ta-mu v27A “dumu-zi 

i-ba-? a-bu-ba-ni-i¥ 


11 a: wpat-ti-ri-kis-su-un 
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eiligelal 

[Their clamour] got loud, [as they threw Tiamat into a turmoil]. 
[They jarred] the nerves of Tiamat, 
[And by their dancing they spread alarm] in Anduruna. 
[Apsd did not diminish] their noise, 
[And Tiamat was] silent at their hubbub. 

... | Naba was spreading destruction. 
[After] Ninurta had killed Enutila the leader, 

...]. took his rites. 
He extinguished the life [of] EnmeSarra, 
He released his seven [sons] from their bonds at the Market Gate. 
[..]..he refurbished them and stationed them at Gansir. 
[He strengthened] their fetters and made I8tar-of-Babylon hold them. 
He/They destroyed the offspring [of] Qingu, the director of the host of Eguzalimmah, 
[ ..] . he took the lordship of the owner of the sheep-pen of Eturkalamma, 
He stripped his lordly tiara off him and rushed it into Marduk’s presence. 
[In] Ezidagi8nugal, an improper place, he bound Dumuzi, the shepherd, 
[And] Ninzaginna entered Ea’s presence like a flood-storm. 


ok ok ok ok k 


Enki and Ninmah 


Enki and Ninmah is a Sumerian myth of some 150 lines. The whole concerns the creation of the 
human race, but there are two distinct parts. The first ca. 55 lines explain the motive and manner 
of this creation. It is too long a section to be a mythological prologue to the remaining part. Rather, 
it is a full account of the origin of the human race. The remainder gives an account of a contest in 
which Enki and Ninmah vie in the creation of abnormal and defective humans. First Ninmah cre- 
ates a series of seven beings, for each of which Enki finds useful employment in human society. Then 
Enki creates one with such terrible defects that Ninmah can find no possible place for it within hu- 
man society. She is, then, beaten in the contest and goes on to complain that she is suffering from a 
vendetta at Enki’s hands and has been driven from house and home. This turn of the narrative is not 
fully understood, and the damage to the text at this point is no doubt partly to blame, but Enki in the 
concluding speech of the myth seems to console Ninmah by taking the extremely defective creature 
from her and thinking up some way in which it can serve some purpose. 

The text is attested on two incomplete Old Babylonian tablets, (a) and (b) here. Each, when 
complete, contained the whole text in four columns. The one, (a), from Nippur, is no doubt not 
later than Samsu-iluna’s reign, while (b) is probably later than Samsu-iluna’s reign. A third Old 
Babylonian tablet, (c), offers a 28-line extract from the middle of this text. There was a bilingual 
version in Ashurbanipal’s libraries, divided into two tablets, of which important parts of the first 
have been identified, but so far no single piece of the second. A Middle Assyrian fragment, K 13456, 
may belong. It is a unilingual Sumerian piece and preserves 12 line-endings only. Of these, 9-11 can 
be identified with lines 7-9 of Section II of the bilingual version, but what precedes, though clearly 
about creation, does not agree with the bilingual version and the unilingual text is first lacking and 
then damaged at this point. So a copy and transliteration alone are given (p. 345). 

Though pieces of the Nippur tablet had been identified as a Sumerian myth about Enki when 
first published, it was S. N. Kramer in his Sumerian Mythology (Philadelphia, 1944) pp. 68-72, who, 
after identifying a third piece and joining all three, correctly understood the text as dealing with the 
creation of man. He also made the sage comment: “moreover, the linguistic difficulties in this com- 
position are particularly burdensome; not a few of the crucial words are met here for the first time in 
Sumerian literature,” though it now appears that unusual writings of words, as much as rare words, 
have caused the trouble. Kramer summarised as much as he understood and quoted short excerpts 
in translation (one with transliteration). His continuing concern with this text is reflected in C. A. 
Benito’s 1969 dissertation, “Enki and Ninmah” and “Enki and the World Order” (Ann Arbor, 1969), 
which gives a full critical edition of the whole text as then known on pp. 9-76. By this time, a fourth 
piece had been added to the Nippur tablet, N 1889. Finally, S. N. Kramer and J. Maier in Myths of 
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Enki, The Crafty God (New York, 1989), quote a substantial part of this text in revised translation 
(ch. 2), with notes on pp. 211-15. Meanwhile, A. W. Sjéberg had joined a fifth piece to the Nippur 
tablet, CBS 12738, which supplies the first few lines and so a definitive line-numbering of the begin- 
ning of the Old Babylonian edition. 

Of other scholars, J. J. A. van Dijk quotes approximately the first forty lines with translation 
and notes in Acta Orientalia 28 (1964) 24-30, based on an unpublished edition of the whole text, of 
which he kindly made available a copy to the present writer at the time. In JSS 14 (1969) 242-47, 
the present writer studied the ternary system of numerals used in this text and showed that seven 
abnormal creatures had been created by Ninmah, not six as Kramer had believed. T. Jacobsen, in a 
review of Kramer’s Sumerian Mythology in JNES 5 (1946) 129 and 143, first identified K 2168+5054 
(OECT VI pl. xvi) as a piece of the bilingual edition, and his continuing concern with this text has 
resulted in a complete translation in his The Harps That Once . . . (New Haven, 1987) pp. 151-66, 
using an unpublished text of S. Lieberman. Of the bilingual edition, the present writer identified 
further pieces of the first tablet: K 1711, 4896, 4932, and 5066, to which R. Borger added K 5027 
(see his transliteration in Or. 54 (1985) 18-22). Some of these pieces were used from the writer’s 
then unpublished manuscript by C. A. Benito in his thesis without permission or acknowledgment. 
Finally, Borger drew the present writer’s attention to K 13540 as a bilingual creation fragment, which 
the writer identified as the bottom right-hand corner of the bilingual Tablet I. A limited edition of 
this text with more of the bilingual (K 1711+2168+4896+4932 [some of them with photographs] 
was given by H. Sauren, “Nammu and Enki,” in M. E. Cohen, D.C. Snell, and D. B. Weisberg (eds.), 
The Tablet and the Scroll (Bethesda, Md., 1993) pp. 198-208. It represents no real progress in compre- 
hension. J. Klein in W. W. Hallo and K. Lawson Younger Jr., The Context of Scripture I (Leiden, 1997) 
pp. 516-18, gives a much improved translation with notes on the earlier part of the text. 

Despite this proliferation of material, the reconstruction and line numbering of the Old Baby- 
lonian edition are still not settled. Kramer, followed by van Dijk, Benito, and Jacobsen, assumed 
that the last line of column i on (a) was immediately followed by the first line of column ii on (b). 
But it is a gratuitous assumption that the two tablets broke the columns at exactly the same point. 
Also, the line-numbering to (b) given by de Genouillac is only very approximate. Apparently, the 
first preserved line of column ii is the top line, but the exact extent of the missing bottom portion of 
the tablet (somewhat less than half) cannot be estimated accurately. So, though the lines of (b) do 
match across the two columns of each side, they do not provide any clear guidance for numbering 
the whole text. The difficulty with trying to combine the evidence of all the manuscripts is that this 
text has a tradition of many long lines which cannot easily be written in the space of one line in a 
column. Often, overruns are necessary, resulting in the space of two lines being used for one line of 
the text. Scribes could, if they wished, squeeze up the signs to avoid overruns, but we do not know 
what they did in missing sections of their tablets, and without this knowledge, estimates from paral- 
lel columns of the number of lines missing in one broken column are only approximate. In fact, both 
the bilingual edition and the context together prove a gap in the unilingual edition after its line 37. 
Lines 30-37 are Enki’s instructions to his mother Namma on the creation of mankind and on its duty 
to perform the hard labour of the universe. The bilingual version II 7-8 continues with Enki’s further 
instruction, that man should be equipped physically and organized socially so that he will reproduce 
through marriage. The instruction in these two lines is put into effect in lines 5—6 of column ii of 
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(b) (our II 5-6), and the beginnings of the verbs in the preceding lines 2 and 3 also indicate action, 
not instruction. The former of these two can be restored plausibly from the bilingual I] 9-10 to state 
the actual creation of the human race. Line 1 of (b) ii, however, is not the same as the bilingual II 
8. Thus, while not every difficulty is solved, it is clear that a gap is to be presumed between the end 
of column i of (a) and the beginning of column ii of (b), in which at the least Enki’s plan for human 
reproduction was set out and perhaps more. Since there is no way of ascertaining how many lines are 
missing, it is necessary to begin a new sequence of lines with the top of column ii of (b). Thus, our 
reconstructed text has two sections, I and II. 

The problems of textual criticism have not been addressed seriously so far. Kramer used his own 
Philadelphia tablet uncritically, and other scholars have often followed him, but in fact (b) and (c) 
are generally better than (a). Careless errors are frequent in (a), especially in the lower part of col- 
umn ii: 

130  ama-niforama-mu results from ama-ni in the previous line. 

134  ‘nin-Sar, is wrongly repeated. 

1135 Foram-ma-ni-in-dim (a) first wrote igi-du,-a-ni-ta, which it then corrected, but its A 

and dim contain a mixture of igi and ta. 

1136 The incomplete sign after IGI is clearly not the correct d[u,]. 

1139 There is an extra sign in the name “Enki”: ‘en-x-ki-ke,. 

1143 ‘en-ke,-ki offers an erroneous transposition of “en-ki-ke, and is no justification for the 

“Nippur(ian)” of the translators. 
1143 a-ma-ni-in-tar is an error for am-ma- as in parallel lines. 
1144 The initial “en-ki-ke, is an error for “nin-mah-e of (c), and its following im Su-rin-na 


4 
is transposed for the correct im rin Su-na of (c), so the “brazier” of Kramer and Maier 


must be forgotten. 
1150 Restore <§4)- ga-na with (c). 


These, of course, are superficial errors and do not necessarily imply that the basic underlying text of 
(a) is worse than those of (b) and (c), but in two cases (a) neglects to use the Emesal form where (b) 
correctly has it: 


1194 a: @i§ nu-tuku, b: mu nu-tuku 
1196 a: dumu-mu, b: du,-mu<-mu) 


The last example exposes an error of (b), and another is KUR for tar in II 11, but generally it is much 
more reliable than (a), as is (c) also. However, all three copies offer confused versions of the ternary 
numerals, which leaves one wondering whether the author himself is to blame. Marks of late Sumer- 
ian occur. “His (Enki’s) bed” is written ki-na-ni in (a) in I 14 but ki-n4-bi in (a) 1 16. With verbs 
of speaking -ra is used in all surviving occurrences in (a) (I 29, II 45, 49, 60, 99), while (b) uses -ra 
three times (II 16, 49, 60) but -e thrice (II 19, 71, 99), and (c) in its two examples (II 45, 60) offers 
-ra. The usual orthographic variants (e.g., -ke,-ne and -ke,-e-ne, I 17) occur, and variant grammat- 
ical elements in verbs appear, e.g., in II 38 (a) Am-ma-ni-in-dim contrasts with (c) A4m-ma-8i- 
in-dfm, and in II 37 the two copies offer much greater differences: Am-ma-ni-in-zi (a) as against 
im-‘ta'-zi (c). Such variations cannot be studied within this text alone but must be taken with the 
evidence from other literary Sumerian tablets written in the Old Babylonian period. 
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With differences of substance, it is often difficult to prefer one reading as against others with 
confidence. The bilingual edition differed more from (a) and (b) than they differ from each other. It 
lacks line I 8 and offers the sequence: I 6, 5, 7, 9, 10, 15, 11, 12, 13, 14. This order is not obviously 
inferior to that of (a) and (b), since 15 is appropriate between 10 and 11, as is 6 before 5, and in any 
case (b) omits 10 in this context. Traces of the bilingual version between the end of our section I and 
the early lines of our section II cannot be fitted in, so here too it is possible that there was divergence. 
However, when lines of the bilingual version can be compared with the same lines in (a) and (b), 
they betray no obvious deficiences, and there are no grounds to condemn that version as “spat und 
schlecht.” 

Another textual problem concerns the abnormal humans created by Ninmah. There are seven 
different names of such creatures in (a), (b), (c), and the bilingual version, though no copy preserves 
a complete list. From I] 22—28 and 72-75 the first four of (b) can be recovered. In I 32—43 (c) offers 
the last four of its list. The last preserved of (b) is the first preserved of (c), so their evidence com- 
bined supplies a consolidated list of seven. Exemplar (a) in I] 29-43 supplies the last four of its list, 
which are, in terms of (b) and (c), 3, 5, 6, and 7. What from (b) and (c) we call 5 is so rendered in the 
bilingual edition, which surely confirms our reconstruction, since the ancient translator had a com- 
plete text and could count. The solution to the problem is that (a) reverses the order of nos. 3 and 4 
of (b) and (c). Since (a) is generally a poor text, we follow (b) and (c), reshuffling the lines of (a) in 
the process. Otherwise, our eclectic reconstructed text follows the ancient lines, except that in the 
description of the manifold defects of Enki’s special creation, I] 54-59, the ancient MSS themselves 
differ about the line division, so in this case we have our own line division. 

The rare words and orthographies are dealt with in detail in the notes on the lines, but some 
general comments and summary are appropriate here. The items are: 


amaru(k) (4ama.4MUS) I 5-7 “goddess” 

digir 84r-84r19, 12,17, 111 =dim-me-er 84r-8dr = ilanu™ rabiittu™® bil. 1 4, 5, 8 “great gods” 
du (TER)-lum 19, 23 = du,-l[um] = dul-lum bil. 18 “toil” 
se,,-en-“sar I 26, 32, I19 = 8a-tur bil. I 2 “birth goddess” 
zub-sig I 30, 37 “carrying basket, hard labour” 

NUMUN II 5-6 = bil. II 8 [sin]-ni¥-tvi “woman” 

ninda II 6 = bil. I 7-8 nit[a] = zi-k[a-ru/ri] “man” 

zur-dug, II 48, 52 “malformed baby” 

a-za-ad II 54 ab, c: sa[&] “head” 

ki-NAM-ésir/si-'i’ 1154 “brow” 

sur-sur II 59 a, b: sig-sig “weak” 

the ternary numerals (II 22(?), 25, 29, 32, 35, 38, 41 = bil. IV 3) 


There may of course be further examples in matters not yet understood. Of the ten listed, three— 
dulum, sensar, and zubsig—are clearly unusual orthographies for ordinary words. A fourth, ninda, 
may be in origin the same, but its meaning “seeder plow” may make it a metaphor. The remaining six 
are simply rare words, though since the reading of the sign NUMUN is not sure, this should perhaps 
be excluded. It is significant that the bilingual edition, while having the ternary numerals, replaces 
the three others which it preserves (TER-lum, sensar, ninda) with standard Sumerian. However, 
this is not restricted to the bilingual editon, since (c) offers the normal saé for (a) azad, and (b) the 
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common sig-sig for (a) sur-sur. Thus, the Old Babylonian copies also vary in their preference for 
the rarities. We do not know whether the author of this myth himself wrote in these strange ways or 
whether scribes at some point in time edited his work to include them. If he employed them, then 
later scribes in some cases replaced them with standard Sumerian. In either case, the text as we 
have it is hardly earlier than the Old Babylonian period. The custom of obscure writings in Sumer- 
ian myths was not new with this period. In Early Dynastic times, the UD.GAL.NUN style already 
clothed Sumerian myths in something of a partial code: common names and some signs had replace- 
ments not found in ordinary orthography at the time. Enki and Ninmah carries on this tradition. 

As understood here and as justified in the notes, the text falls into two parts, as already stated, but 
there is no reason to assume as Jacobsen did (The Harps That Once... p. 151) that “two originally 
separate and independent stories are combined in this composition.” Rather, the author drew on the 
vast stock of traditional mythological motifs and himself built up one story which has in fact two 
distinct portions. The myth of the creation of man as now understood is very similar to that offered 
in the Babylonian Atra-hasis. The gods multiply and have to toil for their food. They complain at the 
hard work involved, and man is created to take over this toil, being made from divine blood mixed in 
clay. Enki, the Mother Goddess, and birth goddesses participate in the creation in both accounts, but 
in Enki and Ninmah, Namma also participates, though she is absent from Atra-hasis. Both accounts 
also explain how the gods made sure that the human race would procreate. The basic ideas in this 
narrative are no doubt very old. The following contest does mark a fresh start, since the preceding 
story is complete when the human race exists and supplies the gods’ food. Essentially, the contest is 
aetiology, to explain the occurrence in the human race of physically defective types, but as employed 
it has become a drama centering on the clash of two divine wills, and at the end of the contest, when 
Enki has won, this clash is continued when Ninmah claims she is being persecuted and driven from 
house and home. It seems that Enki at the last undertakes to help her, but due to damage, the matter 
is not clear. 


Old Babylonian Manuscripts, Section I 


a [ud-ri-a-ta] ud an ki-"ta’ blad-DU'-a-ba] 
a [Si,-ri-a-ta g]i, an-ki-a ga[r-ra-a-ba] 
a ...]xx [x (x) ] x [ (x) -a-ba] 
a [‘a-nu]n-'na-ke , ne ba-tu-ud-da-a-ba 
a dama-'MUS nam ZIxZI+LAGAB-% ba-tuku-a-ba 
a dama-4MUS an-ki-a ba-hal-hal-la-a-ba 
ai dama-“MUS ax NI’NI'xa pe, t-tu-da-a-ba 
ab —digir kurum,-ma-bi(-)a(-)ab-du, x tinu-bi-Sé ba-ab-ke8da-a 
9 ab — digir Sar-Sar kig-84 al-sug-ge-e8 digir TUR-TUR "du (TER)-lum’ im-il-il-e-ne 
10 a digir fd dun-dun-i-ne sahar-bi ha-ra-li im-dub-dub-bu-ne 
11 ab — di@ir nf ir-ir-re-[n]Je zi-bi inim 4m-ma-éar-re-ne 
12 ab ud-ba @é8tu daéal mud diéir Sdr-8dr 641-641 
13 ab Sen-ki-ke , engur buru a-sur-ra ki digir na-me Sa-bé u, nu-um-me 


ONIN NB WN Fe 


8 (end) b: ]x 10 b:om. 11 a: [i]Jm-ma-Sar-re-ne 13 b: ]-um-n[i] 
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Manuscripts 
Old Babylonian Copy/Photograph 
a = CBS 21684+11327+12738+13386+N 1889 Pls. 57-59 


Previous copies: 11327: PBS I/1 4; (with extra piece) 

PBS X/4 14; 13386: SEM 116; photographs: 2168+11327+13386 
obv.: S. N. Kramer, Sumerian Mythologies pls. 17-18; the same with 
N 1889 rev.: S. N. Kramer, Biblical Parallels from Sumerian Literature 
(University Museum, Philadelphia, Oct. 1954) p. 9. 


b = AO 7036 Pls. 60-61 
Previous copy: TCL XVI pls. 137-38; photograph of obverse: 
Naissance de l’écriture. Cunéiformes et hiéroglyphes (Galeries Nationales 
du Grand Palais, 17 mai — 9 aofit 1982) p. 238. 

c = BM 12845 (96-3-26, 37) Pl. 62 


Previous copy: CT 42 pl. 40 no. 28. Collations of S. N. Kramer: 
JCS 23 (1971) 14. 


Neo-Assyrian 


K 1711+2168+4896+5027+5054 Pl.63 
Ll. = 1-10; IV 1-4 

K 4932 Ll. = 19-15; 111-8 Pl. 64 

K 5066 Ll. oD? WI 1-3 Pl. 64 

K 13540 Ll = =m7-12 Pl. 63 


Previous copy of K 2168+5054: OECT VI pl. xvi; 
transliteration of K 1711+2168+4896+5027+5054 and K 4932 
by R. Borger in Or. 54 (1985) 18-22. 


Section I 


[On that day], the day when heaven was [separated] from earth, 
[On that night], the night when heaven and earth were established 
replete deb eoetl 

After the Anunna gods had been born, 
After the goddesses had been taken in marriage, 
After the goddesses had been distributed through heaven and earth, 
After the goddesses had copulated(?), become pregnant and given birth, 
The gods’ rations ... and... was imposed to supply their meals. 

9 The great gods presided over the work, the junior gods bore the toil. 
10 The gods dug the rivers, with the earth from them they heaped up (Mount) Haralli. 
11 The gods suffered anguish, they complained about their conscription. 
12. At that time he of great wisdom, the creator of the great gods, 
13 Enki, in the depths of the Apsd, the abyss into which no god can see, 
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14 ab ki-nd-nii-nd t-ku nu-un-zi-zi 
15 ab — digir ér-ra im-pa-pa-de a-nir-@al-ak im-me-ne 


16 ab li-ku-ra i-nd-a-ra ki-nd-bi nu-um-zi-zi 

17 ab Snamma-ke,ama igi-du t-tu digir Sar-S4r-ra-ke,-ne 

18 ab ér-ra digir-re-e-ne dumu-ni-ir ba-Si-in-de, 

19 ab “t-mu-un 8i'-nd-t-nam t-"mu-un"-8i-ku-ku-na-nam 

20 ab [ (x) x ] te ba/zu I[a]’x x [ (-) 8]i-zi-zi 

21 ab ‘dim’-mi-ir Su-dim-dim-ma-z[u (-) @]8-gar-bi im-tu,,-tu, -ne 

22 ab du,-mu-mu ki-nd-zu zi-ga ‘i’-[b]i-ma-al-la-zu-ta na-dm-kt-zu mu-e-kié-k[ig-ge] 


23 ab kfé-si dim-mi-ir-e-ne-ke 
24 ab den-ki-ke , inim ama-na 


u-mu-[ x x ]-dim du (TER)-lum-bi ha-ba-tu-lu-[nJe 


namma-ke ; ki-nd-na b[a-t]a-zi 


d 


25 a hal-‘an’-kti nf@in 8a-kt8-t-da-na ha’ im-mi-ni-i[n-ra] 

26 a ééStu gizzal en-tar-'zu’ nam-kt-zu mud me-dim nig-nam-ma se,,-en-““sar 8[i-f]b-ta-an-e 
27 a den-ki-ke , a-né ba-8i-in-gub gétu i-nigin-nigin-e 

28 a ‘en-ki-ke, mud me-dim ni-[t]e-a-na 8a-bi @éStu-ta U-mu-e-ni-ri-ge 

29 a ama-ni ‘namma-ra gil mu-un-na-dé-e 

50a ama-mu (! tablet: -ni) mud-mu @ar-ra-zu 1-84l-la-am zub-sig digir-re-e-ne ké8da-i 
31a Sa im ugu abzu-ka U-mu-e-ni-in-he 

32 a se,,-en-““sdr im mu-e-kir-kir-re-ne za-e me-dim t-mu-e-ni-éal 

53 ai dnin-mah-e an-ta-zu hé-ak-e 

34 a dyin-imma Wy-zi-an-na “nin-ma-da ‘nin-8 Sar, {8 tnin-Sar,} 

35 a dnin-mug ‘mui-mu- -du, dnin-NIGIN“-na 

36 a tu-tu-a-zu ha-ra-gub- ibe -ne 

37 a ama-mu za-e nam-bi t-mu-e-tar “nin-mah-e zub-sig-bi hé-kéSda 


[short gap in text] 


15 a:a-nir-G4l i-ak 17 b: |digir-Sar-Sar-ra-ke,-e-ne 18 b: dumu-n]i-8é ba-8i-in-tu 22 b: na-Am-kt-zJu-t 


Section II 


a" 
om 


...mju-e-xxx[... 

[ (xx xxx x) ] x-NL-NI nam-li-[lu,... 
[ x x 4en-ki]-ke , nam- -li-lu, “am’-[ma-ni-in-dim-e§] 
[xx xx H]A/pel] sag-e KA} am- fai 
[ x x x (x) ] x su Gnu-ri su-bi-a a[m 
[ninda-e ZIxZI]+[LA]GAB-e gi8-nu,, mi-ni-in-ri nam-"dam’-8e’ ba’-a[n-tuku] 
[ x (x) ] PA nfinda Z1xZI+LAGAB-e mnie ni-in-ri t-tu 'Sa'-ga ‘nam-ta-é 
en-ki-ke, kig ligud-ligud-da [igi] mi-ni-in-la 8a-bi ba-hul 
ama-ni drain dnin-mah-8eé gi8bun na-am-ma-ni-in-gar 
gui se,,-en-“"sar-NUN-ne-ke, nam-tar gi-sag ninda i-im-gu,-e 
an-e 4en-lil-bi en ‘nu-dim-mud-e ma’-kii i-im-NE-NE 
digir-Sar-Sar-ra-ke,-e-ne ka-tar(! tablet: KUR) i-im-si-il-le-ne 
en $étu-dagal-la a-ba-a Sé8tu-ni ri-ge 
en gal ‘en-ki-ke, ni-ki-kid-zu-8é a-ba-a i-si-ge 
[a]-a-tu-da-"gim'-me nam-tar-tar-ra za-e al-me-en-na 
den-ki-ke ; nines aly -e ka’ im-na,-na,-ne Sa-bi ul mu-un-te 
dnin-mah-e 4en-ki-ra gu mu-na- rdé" -e 


d 


Re ee 


— 
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He lay in his bed, was sleeping, and did not rise. 

The gods gave vent to their weeping, they said, “He brought about the present grief,” 

But the sleeper was reclining and did not arise from his bed. 

Namma, the primaeval mother who gave birth to the great gods, 

Brought (news of) the weeping of the gods to her son, 

“Lord, you are reclining, you are sleeping indeed, 

ee eee [.. | rise 

The gods you created are complaining(?) about their set tasks. 

My son, arise from your bed, with your expertise you must seek out skill. 

Create a substitute for the gods so that they will be relieved of their toil.” 

Enki arose from his bed at the command of his mother Namma, 

In Halanku, his conference chamber, he [slapped] his thigh. 

Being expert in wisdom, discernment and consultation, he produced skill of blood, bodies, and 
creative power, the birth goddesses. 

Enki stationed them at his side, seeking out wisdom. 

After Enki had in wisdom reflected upon his own blood and body, 

He addressed his mother Namma, 

“My mother, there is my blood which you set aside(?), impose on it the corvée of the gods. 

When you have mixed it in the clay from above the Apsi, 

The birth goddesses will nip off clay, and you must fashion bodies. 

Your companion Ninmah will act and 

Ninimma, Suzianna, Ninmada, Ninar, 

Ninmug, Mumudu and Ninniginna 

Will assist you as you bring to birth. 

My mother, you decree their destiny so that Ninmah may impose their corvée. 


[short gap in text] 


Section II 
ilaetadeelak ant 3 )] copulated(?), man [... 


[By the plans] of [Enki they created] man. 

Lenaeted [eobtebind [...] 

[....]. those meals. [.... | their bodies. 

[The man] cast his eye on ‘ig woman and [took her] in marriage. 


[By] the man’s [insemination] the woman conceived, she brought forth offspring of the womb. 


Enki surveyed the finished(?) task, his heart rejoiced. 

For Namma his mother and for Ninmah he arranged a banquet. 

The group of birth goddesses . . . . ate bread. 

Anu and Enlil...... for the lord Nudimmud, 

The great gods sang his praises. 

“A lord of comprehensive wisdom, who can grasp his wisdom? 

O great lord Enki, who can rival your achievements? 

You are like a father who begets, one who decrees destinies are you, you are indeed!” 
Enki and Ninmah drank beer, their hearts became elated. 

Ninmah said to Enki, 


ee | 
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17 b me-dim na-dém-lt-lu.-ta Sa,-ge hul-ma-al ma-a-kam 

18 b ki Sa-ge,-a-mu na-am-tar dé-eb-si-ge dé-eb-hul-e 

19 b den-ki-ke 5 dnin-mah-e mu-na-ni-ib-gi yb, 

20 b nam-tar Sa-ge-de,-a-zu $a,-ge hul-g4[l] x ga-am-8i-fb-l4 
21 b dnin-mah-e im ugu abzu-a Su-ni mu-ni-in-ti 

22-5 igi Su-SG-8u di-di-NE nu-gam It-u, am-ma-ni-in-dim 
23: b Wlen-ki-ke, Ngi-Su-Si-8u di-di-NE nu-gam igi-du,-a-ni-ta 
24 b [nJam-bi i-ni-in-tar sag lugal-la-ke, am-ma-ni-in-gub 
25 -b gi,-bi gi8-nu, -gi,-gi, li-u,-e am-ma-ni-in-dim 

26 b ‘en-ki-ke, éi8-nu, -gi,-gi, li-u,e igi-du,-a’-[ni-ta] 

27 b nam-bi i-ni-in-tar nam-nar mi-ni-in-ba 

28 b [ x ]-gal zag-gula igi lugal-la-ke, am-[m]a-ni-i[n-gar'] 
29 b [gi,-bi-bi’ “GIR-ML-8i8] Gir-dab,-ba a[m-ma-ni-in-dim] 
30 a “e[n-ki-ke, "GIR-MI-8i8] gir-dab,-ba igi-d[u,-a-ni-ta] 
31a kié-x-[ x |] kt-babbar-gim me-la4m-'ma’-ni x [ x ]-ni-in-x 
32 ac [gli,-[p]e8-bi li-lil t-tu-bi Subur am-"ma-ni-dim" 

33 ac ‘en-ki-ke, lu-lil t-tu-bi [Sub]ur igi-du,-a-ni-ta 

34 ac nam-bi i-ni-in-tar saé lugal-la-ka im-ma-8i-in-gub 

35 ac peS-gi “a-sur-sur am-ma-Si-in-dim 


36 ac — “en-ki-ke, "a-sur-sur igi-duy-a-ni-ta 


37 ac a mu.-mu, mi-ni-in-tu, nam-tar su-bi am-ma-ni-in-zi 

38 ac pe&-pe8-gi munus-nu-t-tu am-ma-Si-in-dim 

39 ac den-ki-ke , Munus-nu-it-tu igi-du,-a-ni-ta 

40 ac u8-bar igi mu-ni-in-du, é munus-a-kam am-ma-ni-in-du 

41 ac pe8-bal-gi lu su-ba gi8 nu-gar gal,-la nu-gar am-ma-si-in-dim 
42 ac den-ki-ke , li su-ba gis nu-gar gal,-la nu-gar igi-du,-a-ni-ta 
43 ac tirum-e mu-ni-in-sa, sag lugal-la-ke, im-ma-si-in-gub 

44 ac  4nin-mah-e im-kir Su-na ki-a mu-un-%ub lib i-sig-ge 


45 ac engal “en-ki-ke, ‘nin-mah-a-ra gui mu-na-dé-e 


46 ac lu-Su-dim-ma-zu-8é nam-bi i-ni-in-tar ninda i-ni-in-SGm 

47 ac 84-e ga-na ga-mu-ra-ab-dim za-e t-tu-da na[m]-bi tar-ra-ab 
48 ac “en-ki-ke, me-dim sag-@4-na zur-dug, 8a-ba am-ma-ni-dim 

49 ac  ‘“nin-mah-a-ra gu mu-na-dé-e 

50 ac a gan 8a munus-a-ka ri-a Sa-ga-na munus-bi mu-un-t-tu 

51 ac “nin-mab-'e’ x-x t-tu-bi-Sé am-ma-[ni]-in-gub 

52 ac munus-bi ud-bi x x (x)-ga-aS zur-dug, Sa-ba a[m-m]a-ni-in-Sub 
53 ¢ “nin-m[ah x x x (x) ] x x x -si-ge 


54 abe — gi,-bi u,-mu-ul a-za-ad-bi gig-ga ki NAM-ésir-bi gig-ga 
55 abc _ igi-bi gig-ga gu-bi gig-ga zi US-US ti sur-sur 


29-31 only in (a) and after 34, with beginning: pe8-bi [GIR]-a-MI, emended here from (a) II 2 and (b) II 74. 

30 a: 4e[n-ki-ke,] GIR-a-MI, emended here from (b) II 74. 32 a: gi,-b [i 35 a: pes-[x (x) ] x a-sur-sur-ra 
am'-[m]a’-ni-ta’ 36 a: a-sur-sur-ra c:su-bi-"Sé im-ta-zi’ 38 a:am-ma-ni-in-dim 

39 a: ‘en-x-ki-ke, 40 a:nam-bi i-ni-in-tar é-munus-a-ke, c:am-ma-Si-in-dim 

41 a:am-ma-ni-dim 43 a: 4en-KE,KI tirum-e mu-e mu-ni-in-sa,a, igi lugal-la-ke, gub-bu-dé 
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17 “It is for me to decide whether a human body should be good or bad. 

18 In accordance with my decision will I make a destiny good or bad.” 

19 Enki replied to Ninmah, 

20 “I shall assess the destiny you decide upon, whether it is good or bad.” 

21. Ninmah took clay from above the Apsd in her hand, 

22 She fashioneda.... man, who could not...., a freak. 

23. When Enki saw the.... man, who could not...., 

24 He decreed his destiny and stationed him at the head of the king. 

25 Secondly, she fashioned a blind man, a freak. 

26 When Enki saw the blind man, a freak, 

27 He decreed his destiny, and endowed him with the art of singing. 

28 In[..].and shrine he [set] him in front of the king. 

29 [Thirdly, she fashioneda...] with... 

30 [When] Enki saw [the...] with... 

31 Hel[.]... his aura like silver..[. ] 

32 Fourthly, she fashioned a dim-wit of Subarian extraction. 

33. When Enki saw the dim-wit of Subarian extraction 

34 He decreed his destiny and stationed him at the head of the king. 

35  Fifthly, she fashioned an incontinent man. 

36 When Enki saw the incontinent man 

37 He washed him with holy water and removed the disease from his body. 

38 Sixthly, she fashioned a woman who cannot bear children. 

39 When Enki saw the woman who cannot bear children 

40 He appointed her a weaver and set her up in the women’s workhouse. 

41 Seventhly, she fashioned a man with a body lacking both penis and vulva. 

42 When Enki saw the man with a body lacking both penis and vulva 

43 Henamed him a courtier and stationed him at the head of the king. 
(v.l. decreed his destiny to stand in attendance on the king.) 

44 Ninmah threw down on the ground the nipped-off clay in her hand and became silent. (v.1. lapsed 
into total silence.) 

45 The great lord Enki spoke to Ninmah, 

46 “I have decreed destinies for your creations, I have given them bread. 

47 Come on, I will fashion (something) for you, you decree the destiny of the offspring.” 

48 Enki fashioned the body of his slave-(girl) with an abnormality already in her womb. 

49 He said to Ninmah, 

50 “When the fertilising semen has impregnated the woman’s womb, that woman will bear in her 
womb.” 

51. The skilled Ninmah stood in attendance for its birth. 

52 When the woman’s days were [completed] she delivered the abnormality of her womb. 

53 Ninmah[....]... was silent. 

54 The whole of it was “At Death’s Door” (Ummul). Its head was sick, its brow was sick, 

55 Its face was sick, its neck was sick, its throat was stopped up, its ribs were protruding, 


nam-bi a{m)-ma-ni-in-tar 44 a: ‘en-ki-ke, im-SU-rin-na Suna ki-a in-Sub c: LUL.AS lib 
mu-un-Sar 45 a:mu-un-na-dé-e 46 a:nam 47 a:84-e mu-ra-ab-dim_ c: ga-mu-ra-ab-x 

a:u-tu-bi 48 a:saé-84-[k]a’ c:im-mla 49 a:mu-un-na-dé-e 50 a:a-@i8-ak cri’ a:om. 8A 
51 gloss in c: e-re’-t; c:am-ma-Si-in-dim 52 c:...] x (x) [p]e8 [8]a-ga ri [zur'-dug,’ 8a’-ba’ alm-e 


53 azom. 54 c:sal[g-b]i b: om. gig-ga a:ki-[x]-x-bi co: [x] NAM-si-‘i-bi 55 a: igi-bi gig 
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56 abc mur gig-ga 8a gig-ga lipi’ gig-ga 

57 abc Su-né a-za-ad 1d-l4 ka-bi-8@ ninda nu-gar 
58 abc murgu lum-lum gu-du zé-re zag-Se sur 

59 abc éir sur-sur a-gar nu-gub Am-ma-ni-in-dim 
60 abe “en-ki-ke, “nin-mah-ra gu mu-na-dé-e 


61 ab la-8u-dim-ma-zu nam i-ni-in-tar ninda mi-ni-g[u,] 

62 ab za-e li-Su-dim-ma-mu-u8 nam-bi tar-ra-ab ninda h[é]-gu, 
63 ab  ‘nin-mah-e u,muc-ul igi-d[u,]-'a-ni-ta’ x-bi-8a ba-e-gi 

64 b — u,-mu-ul mu-na-te én mu-na-tar-tar-re SAG-bi nu-ba-e 

65 b  ninda gu.-a-ni-Se mu-na-ab-3im Su nu-mu-na-da-gid 

66 b Suni mi-ni-in-ba nu-mu-da-an-zi-zi 

67 b  *$gur.-u.-"Sa’ nu-mu-na-na nu-mu-da-an-na-na 

68 b — gub nu-mu-da tu’ nu-mu-da nd nu-mu-da x x nu-mu-da niéé nu-mu-da-‘da'" 
69 b  4nin-mah-e ¢en-ki-ra inim-ma mu-n[a-x-(x) ]-x 

70 b — lé-Su-dfm-ma-zu lu-ti-la in-nu lu-u[8 i]n-nu fl-bi nu-mu-da 
71 b  ¢en-ki-ke : dnin-mah-e mu-na-ni-ib-gi yb, 

72, = b “oi -Su-Su-8ti-ra nam mi-ni-tar ninda mi-ni-in-8[G]m 

2B b  “@iS-nu, -gi,-gi,ra nam mi-ni-tar ninda mi-ni-in-[Sa]m 


74 ab MIGIR-MI-@i8-ra nam mi-ni-tar ninda mi-ni-in-"Sim’ 

75 ab '|lijl-ra nam mi-ni-tar ninda mi-ni-i[n-sim] 

76 ab ™"a"™-[sur-sur|-ra nam mi-ni-tar [ninda mi-ni-in-Sim]| 

77) abs munus-nu-'t'-[tu-rla nam mi-ni-[tar ninda mi-ni-in-%um] 
78 ab ™t[irum-ra nam mi-ni-tar ninda mi-ni-in-Sim| 


722 a nin -muzla-e,.. 

80 a xnam'’x[... 

Sl a ales 

82. a “nin*-[mah-e “en-ki-ra gti mu-na-dé-e] 

83 a emx[.. 

84 a emx[.. 

85 a ma-a-[.. 

86 a emx[.. 

87 a emx[.. 

88 a emx[.. 

89 a emx[... 

90 ab emx[......... ] x-DU x-D[U]’ 

91 ab emmu-lu’......... rla fr-dir-mén 

92 ab gud’-eud-amu[........ ]-ni-DU em tag-@i8 [ (. .) i]n-ku,-re 
93 ab 48e an nu-mu-e-tu’ ki nu-[mu]-"e'-tu8 i-bi-il-la-zu ka-‘na-48"-64 nu-é-mén 
94 ab kiza-e nu-tu’-en é mu-dira inim-zu mu nu-tuku 

95 ab kiza-enu-til-en uru mu-di-a nf-mu lib ab-si-ge-en 

96 ab [urju-mu gil-le-em-ma é-mu gul-la du,-mu-<mu) 8u-dab,-ba 
97 ab ‘U' kar-ra-"meén’ é-kur-ta é-mén 

98 ab tme-e ni-mu 8u-zu-tanu-mu-ni-é 


57 c:nu-é]al 58 a: LUM G[AN'x] gu-du b:murguGANlum-lu[m_ c:zag-8e x-[(x)] 59 


b: sig-sig c: @Jar-8ar,nu-"um-gub’ 60 a: mu-u[n-na]-‘dé-e’ 62 a: l-Su-dim-ma-éa 
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56 Its lungs were sick, its inwards were sick, its heart was sick, 

57 It held its head in its hands, it could put not food in its mouth, 

58 Its spine was curved, the buttocks/anus was/were . . . , the shoulders were . . ., 

59 The feet were weak, it could not stand on the ground—(so) he had fashioned it. 

60 Enki said to Ninmah, 

61 “I decreed the destinies for your creations and [provided] them with bread, 

62 You decree the destiny of my creation and (so) provide it with bread.” 

63 When Ninmah saw Ummul, she turned towards . . . 

64 She approached Ummul, questioning it, but it did not open its mouth. 

65 She gave it bread to eat, but it did not stretch out its hand. 

66 She offered it her hand, but it could not rise. 

67 She laid down a mattress(?) for it, but it could not lie on it. 

68 It could not stand, it could not sit, it could not lie, it could not . . , it could do nothing at all. 
69 Ninmah [spoke] to Enki, 

70 “Your creation is neither living nor dead! I cannot bear it!” 

71 Enki replied to Ninmah, 

72 “I decreed the destiny for the .... and gave him bread. 

73 I decreed the destiny for the blind man and gave him bread. 

74 I decreed the destiny for the . . . and gave him bread. 

75 I decreed the destiny for the [dim]-wit and [gave] him bread. 

76 I decreed the destiny for the [incontinent man and gave him bread.] 

77 I [decreed] the destiny for the woman who cannot bear children [and gave her bread]. 

78 [I decreed the destiny for the] courtier [and gave him bread. ] 

79 My sister, you[... 

BO axckows 

Sl lend” 

82 Nin[mah spoke to Enki], 

83 “Whatever.[... 

84 Whatever.[... 

85. 24 les 

86 Whatever. 
87 Whatever. 
88 Whatever. 
89 Whatever. 


——_——— 


90 Whatever.[.......... |eee 
91 Whateverany one[......... len: 
0). kee ds [hae ahs |ascees [.. | will enter. 


93 Now I cannot live in heaven, I cannot live on earth (or: in the netherworld), I cannot escape 
your attention in the land. 

94 Where you do not live, in a temple I shall build, your words will not be heard. 

95 Where you do not dwell, in a city I shall build, I myself shall lapse into silence. 

96 My city is ruined, my temple is destroyed, my sons are taken captive. 

97 Now, lama refugee, expelled from Ekur, 

98 And as for me, I cannot save myself from your power.” 


93 anu-e-en 94 a:@i8 nu-tuku 95 a:ba-si-ge 96 b:]x-la a:dumu-mu 97 a:é-a 
98 a:8u la-ba-ra-é 
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99 ab ‘en-ki-ke : dnin-mah-ra mu-na-ni-ib-gi gi, 
100 ab inim ka-zu @-a a-ba-a i-kuir-re 
101 ab u,mu-ul gaba-zu dab,-ba tir-zu-ta 8u gal-ab-ta 
102 ab 4nin-mug’ ki6-84-zu hé-bi-1a-l4 
103 ab [x] x [ (x) ]-ma’-ku a-ba-am saé mu-un-é4-84 
104 ab ld-‘lu,” egir-bi-Se tuku-a ka-bi Su hé-ni-gal 
105 ab ud-da gi8-mu me-téS ha-ba-i-i Sé8tu ri-ge-zu hé-gal 
106 ab en-ktim nin-ktim 
107 ab ud-8u-e [n]Jé ru-ru-gti nam x [ x (x)] x ka-tar-é hé-[si-i]]-le 
108 ab nin,-mu 4 nam-ur-sag-g4-m[u...... -e 
109 ab Sira’x (x) dugud’x[....]xxxx[...] x 


111 a “Snin-mah-e en gal “en-ki-ke, 24 nu-mu-ni-in-DU 
112 a aa“en-ki za-mi-zu du,-ga 


99 b:4nin-mah]-‘e’ 101 b:-bla-a 103 b: ]x xx (x) ma-"ku-ku’ b: ]x sag na-an-ab-ta-84-4 
104 a:egir’-zu-8é', hé-bi-84l 105 b:ri-ge-8é 


99 Enki answered Ninmah, 
100 “Who can alter the words you have uttered? 
101 Remove from your bosom Ummul, who is held at the breast. 
102 Let Ninmug sustain your task. 
103 [.].[.].. who can resist? 
104 May the human race in future times show respect to him in song. 
105 Henceforth may my penis be praised, may your unforgotten skill remain. 
106 May Enkum and Ninkum 
107 Sing the praises of the ... strength of my..[.. ] daily 
108 My sister, [may] my heroic might [be pro]claimed! 
109 ptp-0% ere Pecos ieeas 
110 May the god who hears it (?).. [.. ] Ummul, may he make my house.” 
111 Ninmah did not equal the great lord Enki. 
112 Father Enki, praise of you is sweet. 


Neo-Assyrian Manuscripts, Section I (Obverse i) 


(1) 1 ud-ri-a-ta ud an-ki-bi-ta ba-an-[ x x x (x)] 
i-na u,-mi ul-lu-ti Sa Sami" erseteum™” u[p-tar-ri-su] 
(2) 2 gi-ri-a-ta gi, an-ki-bi-ta bla-an-x x | 
i-na mu-&i ul-lu-ti [S]a Sami" ersetum™ up-tlar-ri-su] 
(3) 3. [mu-ri-a-t]a mu nam a[n-ki-a] ba-an-[tar-ra-e8-a-ba] 
“ina Sa-na-a-ti ul-la’-t[i] Sa Si-mat Samé u ersetim"™ [is-Si-ma 
(4) 4 dim-mecer 84r-8dr an-ki-a ba-tu-"ud’-d[a-e8-a-ba] 
ilanu™® rabatu™ ina Xamé° u ersetim™ i?-a[l-du] 


mes 
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(6) 5 dim-me-er S4r-8dr an-ki-a ba-ha-la-e8-a-b[a] 
ilanu™ rabatu™® Samé u ersetim ti-za--i-z[u] 

(5) 6 dim-me-er ama--MUS-ke yre-ne nam-dam-sé ba-tuku-e8-a-ba 
ilanu™® {u} iStaratu(U.DAR)™® ana a8-Su-ti i-hu-zu 

(7) 7 dim-me-er ama-“MUS-‘ke,-e-ne" ais bi-in-dug, 
lanu™| is[ tarati(U.[.DAR])™°]$ ir-hu-ma 

(7) 7 dim-me-er x [x xxx | ‘U’-tu-ud-da-e’-4m 
ilanu™l x x x | ti-al-li-du 

(9) 8 dim-me-[er 8ar-Sar kié-ga al-stig]-e8 [dim-m]e-er tur-tur du,-l[um im-il-il-e-nJe 
ilanu™® rabatu™® x (x) x [...] dul-lum[... 

(10) 9 dim-me-er fd-du[n-dun-e-ne] sahar-bi |... 

ilanu™® na-ra-a-[ti ih-(te)-ru-ti] ina e-pi-ri-Si-n|a . . . ip-(te)|-hu-ti 


(15) 10 dim-me-er[..... anjirraxx[..... dum-dam mu-na|-ab-za 
ilanu™’ [oo .. eee. ] ut-ta-za-mu 
(11) 11 woe]. x-e-am[..... zi-bi m]i-ni-in-gi 


... | napis-ta-Si-nu [v-ta]q-qir 
(12) 12 [ud-ba géStu-dagal-la]-ke, mud —dim-me-er [8ar-8ar-ra]-ke,-e-ne 
[i-nu-mi-&u rap-Sa] uz-ni ba-nu-vi ilani™® rabati™® 


(13) 13 ...a-surrja ki digir na-me [8a-bi nu-mu-u]n-zu-am 
...mel-e’ ru-qu-ti-ti[...... l]a i-du-v 
(14) 14 [‘en-ki-ke, eras nu-mu-na|]-ab-zi-zi 
... ulig-ge-llet-tu 
(7) 15 so Oa] aoe ats nar iss -nje 
]x 
* * * * * 


(30-31) 1 amfamu.................00. ] 
kii[m..... ] tme-ni-[in-hi] 
UM-MEX[ oo. ee cece cece ees ] it-ti [ 
(32) 2 Saturim-mal[... 


za-e t-[me-ni-éal (...) ] 
MIN trit-ta[... 
(33) 3 4nin-mah-"e’[... 
MIN [... 
(34) 4 4nin-imma'[... 
dnin-[... 
(35-36) 5 Su(! tablet: KU)-zi-[an-na... 
[... 
(37) 6 ama-mul[... 
'I"Tnin-mab-e... 
u[m-mi.. . 
7 ni[ta munus-ra.. . hu-mu-ni-in]-il-l[a]/I[e] 
[nam-dam-sé ha]-ba-tuku 
[z]i-k[a-ru ana sin-ni§-ti. . . li8Si-ma ana a¥-Su-ti] li-hu-uz-m|[a] 
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8 du, -nir-ra nit[a-ta munus t’-bf’-in-r]i U-tu-ud-da Sa-ta [t’-bi’]-in-ta-"e" 
ina re-hu-ut z[i-ka-ri sin|-nis-tvi li-ir-re-h[i] il-da 'i'-[na lib-bi] li-Se-sa-[a] 


9 Sars “en]-ki-k[e,] 
.. |) a 
10 .... dijm-e8-am 
...t}b-na-a 
11 ... |. in-[x] 
... | x-za-kin 


12 (traces) 


ok * ok * ok 


The beginnings of five lines from the middle of column iii (on K 5066) cannot be reconciled with the 
Old Babylonian Sumerian edition. The beginnings of the Sumerian lines as preserved are: a[ma-mu!, 
lu[gal’, 4e[n-ki-ke,’, 8a. 


ok * ok * ok 


Section III 


(28’) 1 ... ba-ni]-in-8ar’ 
...]xuMIN[...] x ikun 
(32) 2 [... l-lil] t-tu-ud-da [ . . bla-ni-in-dim 
lina... lil-lujm ‘lit-ta-8u [ .. . i]b-ta-ni-su 
(33) 3 [‘en-ki-ke, lu-lil] t-tu-ud-da [ . . x]-x-a-ni-ta 


[4é-a lil-lum ina] 'a-ma’-ri-s% 


Section IV 
1 er 
2 [nam’]-bi mi-ni-t[ar... 
[a]§-rum i-Sli-im-Su . . . 
(35) 3 pe’-gi '“a-sur-sur-r[e’ ba-ni-in-dim] 
ina ha-an-Si ar-x [... 
(36) 4. den-ki-ke A lta-sur-sur-rle’.. . 
AMIN MIN [... 


dub-1-kam ud-ri-a-ta ud an-ki-x [... 


Textual notes on pp. 498-509. 
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K 13456 (PI. 64) 


ra bc 
. -mie’-e8 
wesonle-ke, 
«3 Jonle-ke, 
...-U[L-e8 
oa, Bay 
... ]-tar-re 


.. |x-ni-in-sig, 


...-ni-ijn-il 
22. ti in-e 


... [x den-k[i] 


.. | ree x [(x)] 
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The Exaltation of Naba 


This text is so far known from two Late Assyrian duplicates, VAT 10060 and VAT 13834+14093. 
Both are from Assur. The former is an oblong extract trablet, 95 x 50 mm, written continuously over 
obverse, bottom edge, and reverse. The script is broken away at the top of the obverse, and the bot- 
tom third of the reverse is also missing. The latter is the bottom portion of a single-column tablet, 
which no doubt contained the whole work. 

The content of VAT 10060 was taken by Langdon and Mullo Weir as an account of the return of 
Marduk’s statue to Babylon under Sama’-Sum-ukin. The evidence for this interpretation was the sim- 
ilarity of phraseology between this text and the one describing the events under Sama’-Sum-ukin—a 
very shaky foundation. Borger, who also edited VAT 10060, rightly pointed out that Nabd is the god 
whose arrival in Babylon is described and that the occasion was a New Year’s festival. In this, he fol- 
lowed Ebeling’s description of VAT 13834 as “Beschreibung von Vorgangen beim Neujahrsfest.” The 
obverse describes the lavish reception of Nabi on his arrival in Babylon. In line 17, he enters the 
presence of his father, Marduk, and according to 18 communicated to him the content of a dream. 
Sense is lost for a few lines at this point, but in 23 a god becomes angry with an anger that is not ap- 
peased until line 26. The problem here and for the next few lines is the identification of subject and 
object of the verbs. Clarity is only reached in 33-34, where Nabd for certain petitions his parents. 
He must also be the subject of the preceding line 32, since there is no room for a new subject to have 
been specified in 33. However, the gap at the beginning of 32 causes some uncertainty. It might be 
restored, e.g., “Naba went up” [e-li-ma na], and this would open the possibility that a different god 
was the subject in line 31. No certainty can be reached with the text in its present state, but the 
following interpretation is adopted here as the most likely. Lines 23-29 are sufficiently complete for 
it to be certain that the angry god, before whom the demons scatter, is the one who quietens down 
and introduces another into the Akitu house for an impressive rite. All the gods and goddesses are 
assembled. The god who introduces the other god into this place arranges this convocation, and 
silence falls as the rites are performed. There can be no real doubt that the angry god is Marduk. It 
was for him that the pantheon assembled annually in the Akitu house, and the authority he wields 
there puts his identification beyond reasonable doubt. Nabi must then be the other god introduced 
into the Akitu house and assigned “the seat of rest.” It follows that since the silence is for Marduk, 
he speaks in 30 and declares that the rites are completed. Which rites? An inauguration of Nabi? 
There is room to restore “for Nabi” at the beginning of 30. Line 31 is still perplexing, for it would 
seem that Nabd, encouraged by his father’s proclamation, directed his steps to Esagil, if the damaged 
sign has correctly been restored -fl. This involves the assumption that Nabi got up and left the sol- 
emn assembly to return to the city to the main temple there. An alternative is that the signs are part 
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of a long Sumerian name beginning Esag- which denoted a chapel within the Akitu house. In this 
case, Nabdi quits the “seat of rest” to ascend to a high chapel, where he sets his feet on “the rolling 
Sea.” From this position, whether in Esagil or in the Akitu house, he petitions his parents and they 
“exalted his kingship.” 

Two particular questions remain. (i) Was the scattering of the demons just another version of 
the battle with the monsters as known from Enima Elis? It is at least possible. (ii) When allowance 
is made for the obscurity of some of the rites, what is in fact happening? The answer to this question 
comes easily from the history of Nabi as given on pp. 275-277. He was first Marduk’s vizier merely, 
but in the first millenium he rose to be co-ruler of the universe with Marduk, now considered his 
father. This text documents this rise, just as Enima Elif explains how Marduk came to rule the pan- 
theon. The “king” in 15 is no doubt the human king of Babylon, which shows real historical sense, in 
that this elevation is not put in a remote mythological past. Nabd was in fact elevated at some time 
between 1100 and 700 B.c., and this text could have been written at any time within this period, 
though probably not earlier than the reign of Adad-apla-iddina. 

The text is metrical: the lines of script correspond with the poetic structure. They are, however, 
long lines, and VAT 10060 often breaks them and insets the remainder. Quite a number of lines are 
in fact couplets in the common metre (8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 24, 28, 32, 33), but others are clearly not, 
so the transliterated text is not set out metrically. 

Both fragments have been collated for the present edition, and new readings so obtained are 
marked with exclamation marks. A copy of VAT 14093 is given on PI. 64. 
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VAT 13834+14093, duplicated in lines 3-18 by VAT 10060 


«| xmeih [... 
wee Paklims mérs if... 
[xxx (x) ]xx[...®8klakki' la pa-de-ex|... 
Ningre™S ina &'z[a!-mimS oo... e|b-bu-ti irati™® tabati(dig-ga)™* us-par-du' x la/me x [... ] 
likalé™S ina ma-an-zi-i hal-hal-la-[ti] ta-nit-ti gar-ra-du-ti-Su us-ta-na-su-t-[ni] 
har-ra-an dim-kur-kur-rak' mar-kas kib-ra-[a]-ti sa-bit-ma ki-Sad “pu-ra-na-ti hi-i-sd 


NMR WN Pe 


7 it-kab &*"ma"-id"-da-hé-du, ru-ku-ub-su el-lum 4 ki-ma Su-me-Sv as-mu 

8 wW8e-li it-ti-su ‘let gasan)"™ né-ba-a-ti $4 bal-tui za-?-na lit-bu-84 Sé-ru-ri 

9 na-bi Sam-si Sa hi-it-bu-su “nanna-ri Sa Sur-ba-ta ilu-i-su 
10 Sa “a-ra-ah-ti BE-rat nuhsi(hé-nun) i-ta-ti-S4 gu-um-mur-ma i-Sad-di-ha a-na ma-hi-ir-ti 
11 i-te,-ha-a a-na ka-{ri}-a-ri babi sa-a-me ina abul dy-ra-d8 is-ta-kan nu-bat-tii 
12 lia ae ul-lu-qu as-li tu-ub-bu-hu ar-man-nu qud-du-s% sur-ru-qu ki-Suk-ki 
13. [s]e*-lu-vi qut-rin-ni e-re¥ za-?i ta-a-bi ki-ma im-ba-ri kab-ti sa-hi-ip S4-ma-mu 
14 Suq-qu-ui di-pa-ru na-[pa]r-du mu-Sui istén béru’*™” gag-qa-ru na-mir-tu Sak-na-at 
15. [id’]-ka'-ma’ Sarru kap-par-re-e a-na mar “bel $4 ap-se-e il-la-ku su-up-pu-Si-un 
16 [Sah-t]a'-a-ma rap-%4-a-ti gi-mir sal-mat qaq-qa-di vi-na-d¥-Sd-qu qaq-qa-ru 
17 [xxx (x) ] rap-Sux x manu ti pa [ x (x) J i-te-ru-ub ma-har za-ri-Su 
18 na-Six[..]xx[...]xxx[...] x! Sweut-ti-Su w-Sd-an-na-a a-na abi-su 


19 ... | i-hi-tu ma-har-8ui ul-te-te-eq 

20 ... | u% gab-bi [x x (x)] xx[... 

21 2. |-ta’--UB nerir- [81] 

22 --|xx[x (x abies rane aan a 

23 r’-ra'-an' a'-ki']-it ul-[t]a-as-bi-[it-su a]g-gat [ka]b-ta-as-su S4-nu-i zi-mu-s[u] 


na] ‘ni-if" nu-vir mé'-8u sa-ri-ri r[ag-gu] "vi" si-in-nu it-tah-[r]a'-me-tu Su-ri-pi[§]' 


[ha 
[a 
25 [gal]lé™° namtare™® a-'na ra-ma'-n[i-Si-nu nja-"pu'-ul-ti il-tak-n[u] 
[ull-tu ur-za-Su i-nu-hu i[p]-Sd-hu ka-bat-tuS im-me-ru zi-mu-su 

27 w-Se-rib-Su-ma ana €-[si|skur bit ik-ri-bi Su-bat [tap-S]u-uh-ti u-Se-Sib-Su 

28 4¢-gi-gi “anunnaki(60x10) ilani™® % 4is-ta-ri im-nu "’ Su-me-lu t-Sd-as-bi-ti man-za-al-ti 
29° mabri-is-3% "qu-t'-lu S4-qu-um-ma-tu na-"du-ti' na-mur-ra-tui tab-kat 

30 ... | wSal-lim-ma x-qe'-e ti-qa-ti ag-da-mar Su-lub-hu 

31 ... | dani™® kab-tu ru'-bu-ti a-na é-sag-i[I] $4 ¢i)-ralm-m]u is-ta-kan pa-ni-§[u] 
32. [i-ru-ub-ma] a-na mas-tak-i-&ui si-i-ru eli ti-amat [g]al-la-t[i] v-kin Se-pu-us-[Su] 

33 [ana ‘ mariieul] ga-d8-ri “en-lil ilani™® S4-qé-e za-re-e-sti' tas'-li-ti iq-bi-[ma] 

34 [ana *zar-pa-ni-t]i rabiti" Sar-rat ba-an-ti-&u il-li-ku su-up-pu-[Su] 


35... Jt sur-ra-Sti-nu ib-lul-ma ka-bat-ta-Sv-nu us-ta-b[il] 

36 [ana...*n]a mari na-ram lib-bi-Si-un ik-tar-ra-ba ki-lal-la-a[n] 

37 oe : x ra-bi¥ v-za-?-i-nu-Su-ma ra-Sub-ba-tui i-se-nu- [Su] 

38 2. | x Sar-ru-ta-Si W-Sar-bu-vi W-Sa-ti-ru be-lu-us-[su] 

39 . | ana Su-bat re--7i a-na [m]a-ha-xzi si-i-ri i-ta-kan pa-[ni-&1i] 
40 ... balan”) né-ba-a-ti $4 bal-tv [z]a--na lit-bu-84 S4-[ru-ri] 

41 ... | x ana nw la-ni-s[i-na] it'-ta-mir €-[... 

42 ... | dalil[... 

43 ...Jxel... 


7 Tablet (10060): ir-kab-ma id-ma-i-da-hé-du, 10060: el-lu Saki-i 8 10060: Sa, lit-bu-Sd-ru-ri 9 10060: tnanna 
13834+: om. Sa’ 10 138344: gu-um-mu-ra-ma, ma-hir-| 11 13834+: nu-bat-t[um] 

12 10060: ar-ma-nu qud-du-su sur-ru-ug-qu. 13 Tablet (10060): [la-lu-% 10060: qut-rin-ni i-ri¥ 

14 10060: gagq-qa-r[a' 15 10060: ap-si-i 16 10060: -nJa'-d3'-%4'-qu 
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VAT 13834+14093, duplicated in lines 3-18 by VAT 10060 


2 ...] food and water. [... 
3 [....]..[...] merciless weapon .[... 
4 Singers with lyres [...] pure [..], pleasant chants, they made bright... [... 
5 The lamentation-priests with drum and tympanum were proclaiming the praise of his heroic character. 
6 He took the road to Babylon, the Bond of the World-regions, and hastened to the edge of the 
Euphrates. 
7 He travelled in Maiddahedu, his pure boat, which, as its name says, is elegant. 
8 He took with him the shining ladies, adorned with vigour, clothed with rays of light, 
9 (Thus did) the one called Sama’, who is exuberant, Nannar, whose divinity is very great. 
10 He made his way all along the Arahtu, the channel that brings prosperity, proceeding upstream, 
11 Drawing near to the quay of the Red Gate, he spent the night at the city gate of Ura’. 
12 Bulls were slaughtered, sheep butchered; apricots were dedicated, . . . were scattered; 
13 Incense was burnt, the odour of sweet resin covered the sky like a thick mist; 
14 Torches were raised and the night was lit up; for one league’s distance the district was ablaze with light. 


15 The king summoned (?)..... that they might address prayers to the son of Bél, 
16 In [humility] all the vast peoples were kissing the ground. 

17 [....] wide........ [ .. | he entered his sire’s presence, 

18 Bearing.[..]..[...]...[...].ofhis dream he repeated to his father, 

19 ... | which he watched he caused to pass before him. 

20 pee (ee |) eee) eae ree 

21 ... his/its] light [.]... 


22. ...]..[..]...[.]... at the word of the king of all things. 

23 He set [him on the road to the Akitu-house], with fierce heart and threatening visage, 
24 [At] the raising of the dazzling light of his eyes the evil and wicked melted like ice, 

25 Demons and devils spontaneously gave up the ghost. 

26 After his anger was appeased and his heart quietened, his face shone; 

27 He took him into Esiskur, the House of Benediction, and set him on the seat of rest, 
28 The Igigi and Anunnaki, the gods and goddesses, he stationed to the right and to the left. 
29 At his presence peace and silence were imposed, awe fell, 

30 “...] Ihave completed [... ], I have finished the .. . , | have accomplished the rites.” 
31 ...] of the gods, the reverent, the noble, set his face towards Esagi[1], which he loved, 
32 [He entered] his lofty shrine [and] set his feet on the rolling Sea, 

33 [To] mighty [Marduk], the Enlil of the gods, the high one, his sire, he uttered a prayer, 
34 [To] great [Zarpanitum], the queen, his mother, his prayers were addressed. 


35 ...], their mind reflected (?), their heart pondered. 

36 ... | Nabda, their beloved son, they both blessed, 

37 ...]. they greatly adorned him and loaded [him] with terror, 

38 ...]. they exalted his kingship and made [his] lordship excel. 

39 ... ] to the dwelling of the shepherd, to the lofty holy place he set [his] face. 
40 ...] the shining [ladies], adorned with vigour, clothed with rays of light, 

41 ...]. at the light of their figures . [. .. ] shone brightly. 


Textual notes on pp. 509-510. 


A Unilingual / Bilingual Account 
of Creation 


This text is known from four copies. The earliest, the bottom right-hand corner of the tablet, is 
Old Babylonian, in Sumerian only, and was excavated at Isin. It was announced by C. Wilcke in Isin— 
Ian Bahriyat | (ABAW, Phil.-hist. Klasse N.E 79, 1971) p. 86, but has not been published hitherto. 
It has been used here from a copy of Wilcke without collation. It differs substantially from the other 
three copies and will be described after they have been introduced. 

The most complete of the three other copies was excavated at Assur and is Middle Assyrian, 
ca. 1200-1100 B.c. It is a beautiful specimen of Middle Assyrian calligraphy from the hand of Ki- 
din-Sin, the junior scribe, son of Sutd, the king’s scribe, from whom we also have the two Middle 
Assyrian copies of the god-list An = Anum. There are two pieces from the Ashurbanipal libraries, 
apparently parts of one tablet, K 4175+ and 82-3-23, 146. The fourth copy is represented by a small 
fragment only, also in Late Assyrian script, A 17643, of unknown provenance. 

The three Assyrian copies are bilingual and divide the text into short sections separated by rul- 
ings; to the left of each column of text is a subcolumn, further divided into two in the Ashurbanipal 
copy, containing groups of syllables. These form a “Silbenalphabet,” as it was called by its first editor, 
B. Landsberger, which is also found independently of any literary composition. Its history has been 
reconstructed by Landsberger as follows. In origin, it was an elementary textbook for the training 
of scribes, who had to copy out the groups of signs for writing exercises. It was probably composed 
in Nippur under the Third Dynasty of Ur, but by the beginning of the Old Babylonian period, from 
when copies are first attested, it had been replaced in Nippur by a longer list of the same kind (called 
“Silbenalphabet B” to distinguish it from ours, “Silbenalphabet A”), though it had been spread else- 
where, as copies from Kish, Sippar, Tell Harmal, Susa, and Ras Shamra testify. However, in the Old 
Babylonian period it went out of use as an exercise, and its original purpose was no longer under- 
stood. Henceforth, it was treated as an esoteric document and was expounded in a double-column 
edition, which was copied at least until the time of Ashurbanipal. Extracts similarly expounded also 
found their way into sundry lexical series. The syllables in origin seem to have been personal names 
of a simple type or name elements, but the Old Babylonian scholars worked in complete ignorance 
of this, and their interpretations, though usually per se sound, often conflict with the onomastic ori- 
gin. The present writer has found no connection, however abstruse, between the syllables and their 
accompanying sections, and it is very doubtful if any real connection ever did exist. No doubt the 
myth first circulated alone, and later the Silbenalphabet was distributed among its lines as a piece of 
esoteric scholarship. Both preserved colophons require that this text be restricted to initiates, some- 
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thing that does not occur with straight mythological texts. In the present edition, the syllables are 
dropped as irrelevant. 

The Middle Assyrian copy has the Sumerian and Akkadian arranged in parallel columns, but 
the two Late Assyrian copies put the whole text in single narrow columns, in which the Sumerian 
of each section covers two to four lines and about the same number of Akkadian lines follow it. The 
most striking impression left by a careful textual study of the surviving material is the extent of tex- 
tual corruption. To take one example: in obverse 21-23, two groups of gods reply to Enlil. Evidently, 
these two groups have been addressed. In the previous lines, this address is presumably to be found. 
However, in the series of questions strung over lines 16-20, the verbs in the Akkadian all have first- 
person plural prefixes (“What shall we make?” etc.) while the Sumerian verbs have in each case a 
second-person plural suffix (“What will you make?” etc.). While the main copy of the text has the 
prefix hé- on each Sumerian verb, which can properly be used with a second-person suffix, the copy 
from Nineveh twice has the first-person prefix ga- and once hé-! The main copy is at least consistent 
in its Sumerian grammar with these verbs, but in all four cases it has a Sumerian root which is not 
the one presupposed in its Akkadian translation. In contrast, the Ninevite copy has almost complete 
harmony between the Sumerian and Akkadian roots. Another example of scribal corruption occurs 
in reverse 18, where the main copy alone is preserved. The Akkadian translation contains the phrase 
“by themselves,” and from other occurrences of the same phrase in obv. 11 and rev. 24 one would 
expect ni-te-a-ni in Sumerian, but this is lacking in rev. 18. The verb in the Sumerian has two 
meaningless signs in the middle, IM.ZU, and since the first one can be read nif “self,” very probably 
IM.ZU is a corrupt remnant of the missing phrase which somehow found its way into the middle of 
the verbal complex. The frequent and serious divergencies between the three copies is a further in- 
stance of the unsatisfactory state of the text as preserved. Indeed, few sentences give the impression 
of integrity. 

The Old Babylonian copy is, if anything, worse than the other three. It presents the Sumerian 
without the Akkadian translation, in a single narrow column; to the left is a narrower column with 
the Silbenalphabet; and a third column to the right of the Sumerian offers the translations of the 
double-column edition of that list, with some variations from the previously known form. The tablet 
is also unusual in that, when complete, it has four columns, two on each side, but the two on the 
reverse ran from left to right like those on the obverse. Thus, two separate sections remain: the first 
from the middle of the text, the second from the end. A fair quantity of the preserved myth on this 
tablet is also known from the later copies, and, on the obverse especially, it is often impossible to 
offer a translation, though odd phrases do appear in the later tablets. In line 3 of the reverse nfé-la 
corresponds to mimma ella of the Nineveh tablet, so clearly the Old Babylonian has omitted a sign: 
nfé-<sikil)-la. Perhaps more textual corruption is present. Thus, a transliteration is all that can be 
offered of the Old Babylonian edition (p. 360). 

Sense generally can be obtained up to line 27 of the obverse of the main text, but from then on 
chaos prevails. For example, in obverse 25-27, the gods declare their plan to create man, but no- 
where is the fulfilment of this plan described. Indeed, the story is quite lost toward the end. 

Despite the present condition of the text, the present writer considers that it was a Sumerian text 
composed no later than early in the Old Babylonian period. It is of course quite impossible to offer 
a scientific translation of a text in this state, but for those who cannot read the original languages, 
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something has to be given. For cuneiform scholars, the three texts are set out in extenso to show the 
problems. There are few attempts at restoration, even from parallel lines. The translation resorts to 
emendation at times (marked with exclamation marks), and asterisks are put where sense cannot 
be obtained. As between the Sumerian and the Akkadian, whatever seems to give best sense from 
passage to passage has been followed. The Middle Assyrian copy is presented as a complete piece of 
literature, as the note until “complete” at its conclusion indicates, but the colophon of the Ashur- 
banipal copy shows that in this edition it was part of a long series, namely, the second tablet. The 
first contained the double-column edition of the Silbenalphabet, this myth was the second, and the 
catch-line given, “When the gods [like man],” is the first line of Atra-hasis. Hence, the third and 
subsequent tablets in the series contained this Akkadian epic. 


Manuscripts 


Main text = VAT 9307: copy by E. Ebeling, KAR 4; photograph in Alttestamentliche Abhandlungen VI1I/5, 
pls. I-II. Readings obtained by collation, most of which are clear on the photograph, are 
marked with exclamation marks. 


K = K 4175 + Sm 57 + 80-7-19, 184 with 82-3-23, 146. K 4175 + Sm 57 copied by C. Bezold, 
PSBA 10 (1888) pls. I-II; 80-7-19, 184 copied by Campbell Thompson, CT 18 47; 82-3-23, 
146 copied by T. J. Meek, RA 17 (1920) 189. New copies on Pls. 65-66. 

A = A 17643: copy on PI. 65. 


Old Babylonian copy = IB 591: copy by C. Wilcke on Pl. 67. (The vertical lines on the copy were added to 
help in the accurate copying and are not on the original, which is inaccessible for the present.) 
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Obverse 

1 u,an ki-ta tab gi-na bad-a-ta-e8-a-b[a] /t[a]’ 
— 

2 4ama-“INNIN-ke yene ba-sig,-sig,-e-de 
ee 

3 u, ki ga-ga-e-dé ki dt-di-a-ta 
eee 

4 u, gi8-hur-hur an-ki-a mu-un-gi-na-e8-a-ba 
i 

5 e pate Su si-sd ga-ga-e-de 
i-[ka u pal-ga... 

6 “idigna “buranun gii-ne-ne gar-e8-a-ba 


i-x['... 
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Obverse 


1 When heaven was separated from earth, its faithful companion, 
2 (When) the goddesses had been created, 

3 When heaven (!) was set up and earth was made, 

4 When the designs of heaven and earth were consummated, 

5 (When) canal and irrigation ditch were organized, 


6 (When) Tigris and Euphrates were dug, 
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7 
8 


9 


9a 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


at 


28 


29 
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an “en-lil Sutu “en-ki 
da-n[u! 4en-lil amas 4é-a] 
dingir-gal-gal-e-ne 
ilanu™® [rabitu™] 
a-nun-na dingir-gal-gal-e-ne 
da-nun-na-ku [ilanu™® rabiitu™] 
(on K only) ... k]jt-ga 
... | x-nu 
bara mah ni-te mu-un-K]-dtiru mti-a 
ina parakki si-ri [. . . 
ni-te-a-ni Su mi-ni-fb-gi,-gi, 
u-Si-bu-ma i-na rla-ma-ni-Su-nu . . . 
u, gis-hur-hur an-ki-a mu-un-gi-na-e’-a-ba 
u-su-rat Samé vu erseti'[!.. . 
e pa, Su si-sd ga-gd-e-dée 
i-ka wu pal-ga[... 
“idigna “buranun 
i-di-ig-lat % pu-r[at-ta] 
gti-ne-ne gar-e8-a-ba 
u-kin-n|u] 
a-na-am hé-en-bal-en-zé-en 
mi-na-a i ni-pu-us 
a-na-am hé-en-dim-en-zé-en 
mi-na-a i ni-te'-pu'-us' 
a-nun-na dingir-gal-gal-e-ne 
da-nun-na-ku ilanu™ rabatu™ 
a-na-am hé-en-bal-en-zé-en 
mi-na-a i ni-pu-us 
a-na-am hé-en-dim-en-zé-en 
mi-na-a i ni-ib-ni 
dingir-gal-gal-e-ne mu-un-sur-re-e8-a 
ilanu™ rabitu™® Su-ut iz-zi-zu 
a-nun-na dingir nam-tar-re 


4a-enun-na-ku mu-si-im Si-ma-ti 


d 


d 


d 


min-na-ne-ne 4en-lil-ra mu-un-na-ni-ib-gi gel, 


ki-lal-lu-su-nu ‘en-lil ip-pa-l[u] 
uzu-mu-a™ dur-an-ki-ke F 

i-na uzu-mii-a‘ ri-ki-is Samé u erseti 
dalla“alla im-ma-an-Sum-en-zé-en 

ALLA “ALLA i ni-it-bu-ha 
mud-muid-e-ne nam-li-u, -lu mu-mt-e-de 

i-na da-me-Su-nu i ni-ib-na-a a-mi-lu-ta 
A-gi’-gar-ra dingir-e-ne &8-gar-ne hé-a 

i<-kar ilani™® lu is-kar-Xi-na 
ud-da-ri-8é e-sur 

a-na wmi™® da-ru-ti 
gi-de 

mi-is-ra a-na ku-un-ni 


K: (MIN [. . rabai] tis’ 


Ke so | eedure [sos 
K:...s]ivi[... 
K: ees d et, 


K:... irem|u-u [ina ra-ma-ni-Svi|-nu [im’-tal’-k]u’ 


Keb ie Teas 


Keild . | 

K: MIN [... 

K: mu-u[n.. . . ]-u8-TUM 

K: wkin-n[u] 

K: a-na-am ga-ab-dti-en-zé-e[n] 
K: mi-na-a i ni-pu-us 

K: a-na-am ga-ab-dim-en-zé-e[n] 
K: MIN i ni-ib-ni 

K: “a-nun-na dingir-gal-gal-e-ne 
K: {MIN ilani™® rabatimss 

K: a-na-am hé-bal-e-zé-en 

K: mi-na-a i nu-us-<bal)-kit 

K: a-na-am mu-un-me-e-e-zé-en 
K: MIN i ni-ib-ni 

K: dingir-gal-e-ne stig-ge-e8 

K: ilani™® rabiiti™® i-* ziz-zu 

K: 4a-nun-na dingir nam-tar-ra 
K: 4a-nun-na-ki mu-Sim Simati(nam) ™* 


A:...-b]u-uh-ma 

A: [mu]d-bi-e-ne sag hé-mti-mu 

A: ina dami(mud)-si-nu a-mi-lu-ta i ni-ib-ni 
A: a-gi8-gar-ra dingir-ra-ni-kam €8-gar-bi hé 
A: is-kar i-lu lu if-kar-Si-nu 

A: [ud-d]a-ri-8é e pa,, K: ud-x [... 

K: ana u,mli... 

A:... ]-x-x-"dé’, K: ki-x [... 
K:...]anak[u-... 


1-8 


14-15 


16 
Li 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


28-29 
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(Then) Anu, Enlil, Sama and Ea, the great gods, 


And the Anunnaki, the great gods, 


Took their seats * on a lofty dais * 

And deliberated (!) among themselves: 

“Now that the design of heaven and earth have been consummated, 
Canals and irrigation ditches have been organized, 


Tigris and Euphrates have been dug, 


What shall we/you make? 

What shall we/you fashion? 

Ye Anunnaki, great gods, 

What do we/you propose? 

What do we/you say?” 

The great gods who were present, 

The Anunnaki gods (and) those who decrees destinies, 
Both groups answer Enlil, 

“In Uzumua, the bond of heaven and earth, 
Let us slaughter the Alla deities 

And make mankind from their blood. 

The tasks of the gods shall be their tasks, 


That, for ever, boundary ditches may be established, 
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30 **al *'tubSig Su-né 
al-la i tup-si-ik-ka 
31 ga-gd-e-de 
a-na qa-ti-Si-na a-na Sa-ka-ni 
32 édingir-gal-gal-e-ne 
Sub-tu rabitu™ Sa ilani™™ 
33 badra mah-a tim-ma 
¥a a-na pa-rak-ki si-ri Su-"lu'-kat™! 
34 a-gar a-gar-re gi8-hur-hur-re 
u-ga-ru a-na ti-ga-ri us-[su-ri] 
35 ud-da-ri-8e 
a-na ami™® da-ru-[ti] 
36 gi-na-e-dé 
mi-is-ra a-na ku-u[n-ni] 
37 ési-sd-e-dé-zé-en 
i-ka a-na Su-te'-[Su-ri] 
38 gi-na-e-dé 
mi-is-ra a-na k[ u-un-ni] 
39 élimmu sti t-hi-a 
(traces) 
40. zil-zil-e-dé 
Lies 
41 im-Ség im-Ségx[... 


Less 


Reverse 
1 ki-trr sur gi-na-e-dé 
mi-is-ra a-n[a ku-un-ni] 
2 gur, nam-mi-ni-fb-gur-gur-re 
kara a-n[a gur-ru-ni| 
3-5 he-e-pi 
he-e-pi (traces of 4 and 5 on k) 
a-nun-na-ke,-e-ne Sar-8ar-e-de 
egel ‘a-nun-na-ki a-na[... 
7 hé-gal kalam-ma zil-zil-e-deé 
hegalla i-na mati a-na r[u-bi]-i 
8 ezen-dingir-e-ne Su-du,-a 
i-sin-ni ilani™® a-na §[uk-lu-li 
9 asid dé-dé-da 
mé™® ka-su-ti a-na nu-qt-i 
10 te-unu,-gal dingir-e-ne bara mah-a ttim-ma 
Sub-tu rabitu™ Sa a-na parakki si-ri Su-lu-kdt 
11 Sul-le-gar-ra an-né-gar-ra 
dyL-le-gar-ra an-né-gar-ra 
12 mu-ne-ne i-pa-da 
Su-me-Su-nu ta-sa-na-qar 
13 gud udu maé-ane ku, muSen-bi-ta-a 
alpa immera bu-la niini™® v1 issiarati™® 
14 hé-gal kalam-ma zil-zil-e-dé 
hegalla i-na mati a-na du-Se-e 
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30-31 That pick and carrying basket may be put in their hands, 


32-33 * the house of the great gods that is suited for a lofty dais * 


34 To mark out field by field, 


35-36 That, for ever, boundary ditches may be established, 


37 That canals may be maintained, 
38 * that boundary ditches may be established, 


39-40... that plants may grow luxuriantly, 


41 That rains.[... 
Reverse 
1 * foundation * that boundary ditches may be established * 
2 That grain be piled up (!) 
3-5 (broken) 

6 That the field of the Anunnaki may be made productive, 
7 That prosperity may be multiplied in the land, 
8 That divine festivals may be regulated, 
9 That cold water may be libated, 

10 *a great shrine that is suitable for a lofty dais * 


11-12 You shall call their names Ullegarra and Annegarra. 


13 * oxen, sheep, cattle, fish and birds * 


14 That prosperity may be multiplied in the land 


ee] 
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16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


30 
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den-ul nin-ul 
den-ul ‘nin-ul i-na pi-i-Si-nu 
ka-ki-ga-a-ni siskur,-re 
el-li uk-ta-an-nu 
a-ru-ru nam-nin-a tim-ma 
dbélet-ilani™ Sa ana be-lu-te Su-lu-[kdt] 
gis-hur gal-gal mu-un-IM.ZU-hur-hur-re 
i-na ra-ma-ni-Sti-nu ti-su-ra-te ra-[ab-ba-te us-si-r|u' 
gaSam gaSam Sam-im Sam-im 
um-ma-nu a-na um-ma-ni nu--vi a-na [nu-”-i] 
Se-gim ni-bi-ne ki-ta sig.-sig,-ki-gim 
ki-ma e-em a-na <ra)-ma-ni-Su a-na bu-ni-"i' 
nig nu-kur-ru mul da-ri-8é 
Sa la ut-ta-ka-ru kakkab Samé°* da-r[u-ti] 
u,-ge,-na-ta ezen-dingir-e-ne (For 22-23 K offers: .. . | gar-ra-ta 
ur-ra Wt mu-ti-Sa is-tu {Si} Si-im-ta i-Si-im-mu mim-ma el-la i§-ku-un) 
Su-du.-a 
i-sineni ilani™® a-na Suk-lu-li 
ni-te-a-ni gi’-hur gal-gal-la K: ni-bi-ta gi8-hur-gal-bi-e-n[e] 
i-na ra-ma-ni-Su-nu u-su-ra-te K: ina ra-ma-ni-Sui-nu ti-su-ra-a-ti 
mu-un-hur-hur-re K: hur-hur-re 
ra-ab-ba-te us-si-ru K: ra-bi¥ us-su-ra 
an “en-lil K: (deest) 
da-nu 4en-lil K: 4a-nu-um [... 
den-ki Snin-mah K: den-ki-ke, xx [... 
4é-a XW nin-mah K:...]Ja[... 
dingir-gal-gal-e-ne K: dingir-gal-g[al.... 
ilanu™® rabitu™s Ke dlani| «3 
ki nam-li-u,.-lu ba-ni-in-dim-eS 
a-Sar a-mi-lu-tu ib-ba-nu-vi 
dnisaba ki-bé nam-en-na-an-gub (For 29-30 K offers: x[...]sur[... 
Inisaba i-na ds-ri Su-a-tu ku-un-na-at zi-[...] ip-[...]) 


d 


Colophon 


a1 
32 


ad-hal mu-du-ti mu-da-a lu-kal-lim al-til igi-kar gaba-ri libir-ra 
Su ™ki-din-4sin(30) '“dub-sar tur a su-ti-e “dub-sar lugal 


Colophon of K 


dnisaba za-[mi] 

dnisaba nam-[.. . 
inaal[s’-... 
ul... 


ni-sir-tinam-[azu] 
4 ina a&-ri Sak-nu midi" [muda? li-kal-lim|] 


e-nu-ma i-lu, a-[me-lum] 
dub-2-k4m-ma me-me [ktr-ku]r -li 
kur ™an-Sar-[dt-a] 

man kur [assur™] 
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15-16 They supplicated Enul and Ninul with their pure utterance. 


17 Aruru, who is fit to be appointed mistress, 

18 * by themselves they conceived the great designs * 

19 Skilled worker after skilled worker, unskilled after [unskilled], 
20 Grew (?) out of the ground of their own accord, like barley. 


21-22 The eternal unchanging stars, (which shine) by day and night, 


23 That divine festivals may be regulated * 
(K comes in at this point with: After they had decreed the destiny and had appointed something 
pure) 
24-25 * by themselves they conceived the great designs, 


26-28 (Did) Anu, Enlil, Ea and Ninmabh, the great gods. 


29 Where mankind was created, 


30 There Nisaba is established. 


Textual notes on pp. 510-511. 
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Obverse 


[x] x gi, x [ (x) 

[ (x)] x NI’x x 

[x] gi-né-d[é] 

[ (x) AJN bi ri bi x 

x Su tah nun-na-ke 
IM GAB an-na 

IM zi ka Sarged’ Sarge’ 
ki-tr nfé-gi-na kin-kin 
gur, du, gur, mas-a 

gui gur-gur-re'-dam 

x x x (x) ka 

[xx | gi-né-dé 
...]ANx 

wey PRG! 


ok k ok 


Reverse 


kié-64 x x ab’ 

tar 

nfé-<sikil)-la ba-ni-in-Gar 
6i8-hur-ra 

ba-ni-in-hur 

an 

den-lil 

dutu 

é-a 
‘digir-mah’ 
[ x (x) ] 

[ x (x) ] 


Inissaba [... |] x 


ok *k ok 
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IB 591 


Parallel lines of main text 
Obyv. 36? 


Obv. 38? 


Obv. 41 


Rev. 
Rev. 2 
Rev. 2 


me 


The Slaying of Labbu 


This myth is preserved on a piece of a tablet from the libraries of Ashurbanipal, and although it 
has attracted much attention since it was first published more than a century ago, no duplicates or 
additional fragments have yet been found. Apparently, the whole myth was inscribed on the one tab- 
let, but only its beginning and end are preserved. Even here, the ends of the lines are missing. These 
deficiencies make any interpretation often hypothetical. 

The story begins with the human race in misery. No explanation is given, unless it occurred in the 
missing line-ends. A similar beginning occurs with the Fable of the Tamarisk and the Palm (BWL 155), 
and the same word for “became weary” (i-ta-an-hu) is used. Unfortunately, the context there is not com- 
pletely understood either, but it leads on to the appointment of a king, which suggests that the human 
misery marked the period before the gods gave the arts of civilization. Lawlessness and lack of social 
institutions no doubt explain the population decrease in our line 2. The following lines connect with 
a description of the monster and are crucial for a correct understanding of the whole. The traditional 
interpretation assumes that the distress of the peoples resulted from the monster’s activity and that 
lines 5—7 draw attention to the cause of the distress. In particular, line 7 has been taken to mean that 
Enlil drew the monster in the sky to underline the seriousness of the situation. However, the fable has 
a similar distress without a monster. Also, this interpretation assumes that the story first describes the 
effect and only later the cause, an unlikely sophistication in so simple a narrative. The picture of Enlil 
drawing on the sky is altogether bizarre. In other similar situations, the Babylonian gods hold councils, 
if they are not too overcome with fear to do anything. Finally, no interpreter has been able to restore 
the verb in line 4 to fit this assumption. Our view is that the groans of disordered humanity deprived 
Enlil of sleep. This theme is well known from the Atra-hasis Epic and Eniima Elis. The very phrase used 
in Atra-hasis can be restored in line 4, and convincing parallels for 3 and 4 exist (see the note). Thus, 
Enlil speaks in lines 5-6, ordering the Sea to produce a monster to exterminate the human race. In the 
safety of heaven, he himself designs it. However, when the monster shows its powers, it gets out of hand, 
like the flood, and the gods are terrified. Sin, in particular, goes into eclipse. It is at once asked who will 
go, kill the monster, save “the broad land,” and “exercise kingship [. . . ].” The missing words are again 
crucial. If the volunteer was only to save the land, then he might have been promised authority over it 
alone—e.g., eli ma-a-ti. On the other hand, it is possible that, as in Enima Elis, the gods were so scared 
that they offered supreme authority to anyone able to save them. If so, it follows that they were willing 
to throw over Enlil for some other ruler. The deity finally persuaded to take up the challenge cannot 
be ascertained. Ti8pak is first asked, but the obverse breaks off as he raises objections. If the plots of the 
Anzii Epic and Eniima Eli¥ are reliable indications, one may suspect that he refused, and perhaps others 
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after him, until finally a champion came forward. If Tipak was the dragon-slayer, it could be used as an 
indication of the source of this story, since Ti8pak is the little-known god of E8nunna. 

The reverse sets in where the battle is about to begin. A god, whose name is not preserved, urges 
on the champion, who, following his advice, uses a cloud and a strong wind to pin the enemy, his 
personal seal as a talisman to protect himself, and arrows to dispatch the monster. This is also roughly 
what happens in Eniima Elis. At the killing, the monster’s blood flows from the carcass for more than 
three years. The missing final phrase probably explained the aetiology behind this. The blood of 
Tiamat is also used by the ancient author similarly. For further discussion of the relationship of these 
myths, see pp. 449-451. The problem of the monster’s name has been left until now, as it is far from 
settled. It is written DANL-bi/ba and, as the first translator Zimmern observed, it can be read labbu, 
kalbu, or ribbu. He preferred the last, as cognate with the Hebrew Rahab, but this lacks any Mesopota- 
mian support. The second possibility, kalbu “dog,” is hardly adequate to describe a monster 50 leagues 
long. The general consent is for labbu. It has been claimed indeed that proof exists. Hrozny cited 
Lugal-e 11: zag PIRIG- ga = e-mu-ug la-bi/la-ab-bi, and Notscher KAR 18 obv. 18-19 (= An-gim dim- 
ma 162): sag PIRIG- g4 = zi-im la-a-be. Each of these cases involves a misunderstanding: the first that 
the following phrase mus-gal-li muk-tas-S4-5-5% is an explanation of the preceding words, the second 
that Enlil begat Labbu. This would contradict our myth, since this states that the Sea begat the mon- 
ster, and in any case it is Ninurta whom Enlil begat; see the correct translation of the whole line in 
CAD Z 119b. The two passages present the well-known Akkadian poetic term “lion,” from the root 
lb’, which also occurs in Hebrew. The original form is still preserved in Old Assyrian lé-db-i-im (BIN 
IV 126 21), but in later dialects labu or labbu are standard. The problem is whether our DAN-bu is 
this word or not. The difficulty is that, while a mythological lion need not correspond with zoological 
reality in every particular, it is hard to conceive of any lion fifty times as long as it was wide. Unless 
one is prepared to accept such a “lion,” some other explanation of the word has to be sought. The 
text itself in lines 5—6 calls the animal a serpent, something not altered by a slight difficulty (for 
which see the note). The attempt to disconnect this serpent from DAN-bi as may be implied in the 
rendering of line 20 “lions(?)” in CAD E 424a, cf. D 38b, cannot be sustained. The serpent designed 
by Enlil is what the gods wanted killed, not some other “lions.” Certainty cannot be reached. Even 
with the rendering Labbu, a connection with the Hebrew Rahab is still possible. Both are names of 
sea monsters. On the Akkadian side, there are difficulties in trying to find a suitable etymology, and 
while there is a Hebrew root to which Rahab has been referred in both ancient and modern times, 
the vocalization, which is already attested in the LXX of Psalm 87:4, is not that of a participle or 
adjective “raging.” It is possible, if nothing more, that an ancient name whose origin was already lost 
in the ancient world was interpreted and modified by both the Hebrews and the Babylonians. 

Nothing positive can be said about the date of this myth in its known form. It could have been 
written any time between 1800 and 800 B.c. 

The position of Ti8pak in this text suggests an origin in ESnunna and the Diyala region. The sta- 
tus of Sin is similar evidence. While Enlil creates the monster, Sin takes charge of measures to kill 
it. An inscription of Dadu8a of E8nunna lists the following gods as heads of the pantheon: Anum, 
Enlil, Sin, Sama, Ti8pak, Adad “my god,” and the “great gods.” Here, Sin seems to take the place of 
Enki /Ea. See Bagh. Mitt. 34 (2003) 152 xvi 9-11. Also, the name of Sin, ‘lugal-kalam-ma-u-tu- 
ud (CT 25 32 12) “The king who begat the land,” makes him a creator god. 
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The most detailed discussion of this text is that of EA. M. Wiggermann (1989, see below). While 
extremely learned, it is (to use his own term) “speculations” (p. 126). The present writer adheres to 
the above position. 
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Rm 282 


Obverse 
1 i-ta-an-hu alani™ nisim® dla-... 
in-da-ta-a niSi™® e-[... 
a-na ik-kil-li-si-na u[l i-sal-lal 4en-lil] 
a-na rim-ma-ti-Si-na ul i-sab-[ba-su Sit-tii] 
ma-nu-um-ma séra [ul-la-ad] 
tam-tu-um-ma séra [li-li-id] 
den-lil ina Samé® i-te-sir [... 
50 béra mu-rak-Su 1 béra [ru-pu-us-su] 
9 % GAR pii-i1GAR[... 
10 1 GAR li-ma-c-ti $4 u[z-né-su] 
11 ana5 GAR is-su-rii-[... 
12 ina mé™ 9 ammata i-Sad-da-[ad. . . 
13 %Se-eq-qi zi-im-bat-sui-| ... 
14 ani $4 Samé* ke-li-Sti-nux[... 
15 ina Samé? ilani™® ka-an-Su ana mah[ar . . . 
16 wu 84 4sin(30) ina sissikti-su ur-ru-[pu pa-nu-si] 
17) man-nu il-lak-ma lab-b[i i-da-ak] 
18 ma-a-tum ra-pa-d&-tum ui-Se-ex-[ze-eb .. . 
19 wv Sarru-ti-ti ip-pu-u[S.. . 
20. a-lik “tispak lab-bi d[u-ka 
21 ma-a-ta ra-pa-d§-ta Su-zi-bla... 
22 wSarru-ti-ta e-pu-us [... 
23 tas-pu-ra-an-ni be-el re-hu-ut nari [. . . 
24 ul i-de-e-ma 84 lab-bi[... 
25 [x]xxxxmah-4[a... 
26-27 odd signs and traces 


OAANIDNH W Ww 


Reverse 

1 [*x]-x pa-a-Su i-pu-us-maa-na‘[... 
Su-us-hi-it ur-pa mi-ha-a[... 
ku-nu-uk-ku na-pis-ti-ka i-na pa-ni-ka [... 
us-kém-ma lab-ba du-[ka] 
u-sd-d§-hi-it ur-pa mi-ha-"a’[... 
ku-nu-uk-ku na-pis-ti-Su ina pa-ni-Si [... 
is-su-kdm-ma lab-bi [i-du-ka] 
3 Sanati™ 3 arhi™® ud-1-kdm a gle, 1-kam] 


$4 lab-bi il-la-ku da-mu-su [.. . 


O WONANNA WP 


Textual notes on p. 511. 


The Slaying of Labbu 


Obverse 


The cities became exhausted, the people .[... 
The people were diminished .[... 
Because of their lamentation [Enlil could] not [sleep], 


Because of their groaning [sleep] did not [overcome him]. 


“Who will [give birth] to the serpent? 

Let the Sea [give birth] to the serpent!” 

Enlil in heaven designed [... 

Its length was 50 leagues, [its breadth] one league, 
Its mouth was 6 cubits, [its ... ] 12 cubits, 

Its [ear]-flaps were 12 cubits. 

For 60 cubits it [ .. . ] birds, 

For 9 cubits it drew along [ .. . ] in the water. 

It raised its tail, it[... 

All the gods of heaven. [... 

In heaven the gods bowed down before [. . . 

And Sin’s [face] was obscured with his cloak. 
“Who will go and [kill] Labbu, 

Will save the broad land [... 

And will exercise kingship [... ?”] 

“Go, TiSpak, kill Labbu, 

Save the broad land [... 

And exercise kingship [ .. .”] 

“You have sent me, lord of the offspring of the river, [.. . 
I do not know [the . . . ] of Labbu. 


Reverse 


1 


Z 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


[ .. ] . opened his mouth and [spoke] to |... ] 
“Send a cloud upon him, [... ] a storm, 

[Hold] in front of you the seal around your neck, 
Shoot, and kill Labbu.” 

He sent a cloud upon him, [ .. . ] a storm, 

[He held] in front of him the seal around his neck, 
He shot, and [killed] Labbu. 

For three years, three months, a day and a [night,] 
The blood of Labbu flowed [ .. . 
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The Founding of Eridu 


This myth is contained within a bilingual incantation, the chief source for which is the Neo- or 
Late Babylonian tablet BM 93014. It is a single-column tablet and lacks the bottom portion. Both 
sides offer bilingual incantations. A small fragment of a late Assyrian duplicate from Ashurbanipal’s 
libraries, Sm 91, restores a few signs at the top right-hand corner of the obverse of the big piece, 
but is otherwise unimportant. Hitherto, it has been assumed that only one incantation is involved, 
though there has always been the possibility that one ended and another began in the gap. The more 
recently identified Ashurbanipal duplicate, Rm 97, supplies the needed evidence. It is a middle por- 
tion of a single-column tablet written in a largish hand. Due to its narrowness, long lines could not be 
squeezed in the available space and had to be split. The obverse of this piece overlaps the beginning 
of the reverse of the Babylonian tablet, and its reverse duplicates the last few lines of the same. The 
missing bottom portion of Rm 97 covered five double lines of text (7b—12a), five single on each side. 
If its obverse had contained the whole of the text now on the obverse of BM 93014, it would have 
contained the 80 preserved single lines, plus the unknown number of missing lines, plus the cases 
where one long line was written in the space of two. The shape of the tablet is decisively against as- 
suming a vastly bigger top missing portion then that at the bottom. 

Final proof has come from R. Borger’s recent join of 82-3-22, 10 to BM 93014 (= 82-5-22, 1048). 
The latter was accessioned in the Sippar collection of the British Museum, the former in the Nineveh 
collection, a phenomenon occurring elsewhere (see BOQ p. 10). (The 90,000 numbers were given to 
tablets in the show cases of the Museum in the late 19th century A.D.). Thus, the origin of the tablet 
is open, though the present writer has a slight preference for Sippar. This small “new” piece has a 
double ruling below a line of which only one sign remains, and it proves that the reverse of BM 93014 
ended with an incantation of 19 mostly double lines, plus rubric and catch-line. The sign above the 
double ruling is probably from a rubric to the previous incantation, which may have been the one of 
interest here. A further confirmation lies in the newly found duplicates of the obverse of BM 93014: 
K 5211 and K 21855, in Babylonian script and apparently parts of one tablet, published here for the 
first time. The first of these is the upper left corner of the tablet and duplicates the first 9 lines of BM 
93014, but the reverse gives the beginnings of the last eight lines of an elsewhere unknown bilingual 
incantation, a rubric and a catch-line. This tablet is unusually thin for a library tablet, so it cannot 
have contained all the material on BM 93014. Thus, it is possible, even probable, that it gives the 
end of the incantation of interest here. The content is suitable. It refers to the active god as en/bélu 
(4), like obv. 31 of BM 93014, and in 2—3 apparently listed aromatics and fruits, stylistically like 
ll. 25-26 of the main text. See below for the likely sequence of events. It ends by asking the god Kusu 
to do something to the brickwork of the temple, followed by stock phrases. 
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The incantation of interest here was part of a series for use when a temple was repaired (“built” is 
the ancient word), and the series as a whole does not concern us here, especially when it has recently 
been published in full with discussion by C. Ambos, Mesopotamische Baurituale (Dresden, 2004), though 
still presuming one incantation only on BM 93014. Here, the one relevant incantation is given alone, 
since there is new material to be added and the content has not been adequately explained hitherto. 

This incantation or a related one may have been used in another context. A Late Babylonian 
ritual for Uruk states that the incantation é-ki-ga é€ dingir-re-e-ne was recited at the Akitu 
temple outside Uruk: BRM IV 7 29 = RA 20 (1923) 108 = M. J. H. Linssen, The Cults of Uruk and 
Babylon (Leiden, 2004) 210. 

What remains of the first incantation on BM 93014 is a creation myth. It starts when all was sea 
(10-11) and lists what was then lacking, beginning and ending with temples (1-9). The first act of cre- 
ation was of the town Eridu and the temple Esagil, but no creator is named. This pairing of Eridu and 
Esagil has caused commentators much trouble, since the former was a town almost on the Persian Gulf, 
while the latter is known chiefly as Marduk’s temple in Babylon. The usual solution of the difficulty 
has been to assume a completely hypothetical temple called Esagil in Eridu. However, as we show on 
p. 200, Eridu was used as a name of Babylon, so we assume that, in the text as now read, Eridu means 
Babylon and Esagil is, as always, Marduk’s temple there. Thus, Babylon was the first town to be built, 
as line 14 repeats. Those who take Eridu as the southern town have to delete this line as a spurious in- 
sertion. Line 13 contains a regrettable ambiguity. It says either that Lugaldukuga founded Esagil in the 
Apsi or that he took up his abode there. If the former is correct, then line 13 is intended to supply the 
subject that is lacking in line 12. Lugaldukuga here must be a name of Ea (see pp. 302-305), whose 
presence will become clear in due course. Next, the Anunnaki are created, and they take up residence 
in the “pure city,” by which only Babylon can be meant. Now Gilimma (Sumerian) or Marduk (so the 
Akkadian) begins his creative work. First, he makes a raft and covers it with earth (17-18). Then fol- 
lows the creation of man (done with the assistance of Aruru and for the express purpose of housing the 
gods), of wild animals, of the Tigris and Euphrates, and of plants (19-26). The following lines refer to 
domestic animals and plants but are so far unintelligible. In lines 31-32, Marduk makes a terrace on the 
edge of the sea, the artificial foundation on which temples were commonly built, but Ea then contradic- 
torily sets up sea, reed beds, and dry land! Now the things said to be nonexistent in lines 1-9 are picked 
up and their creation is recorded, but the text breaks off before this is quite complete. 

A. Falkenstein assigned a late date to the text in view of both language and content. The evidence 
on the latter score is that no Old Babylonian incantation speaks of Marduk as a creator. The language 
certainly is evidence for a late date. The Sumerian, for example, offers the emesal i- bi for igi (obv. 17), 
and in obv. 21 the Sumerian for itti¥u ibtanu expresses the “with him” not by verbal infixes, as would 
be done in older Sumerian, but by using an-da in front of the verbal complex, perhaps the result of 
misunderstanding passages in grammatical texts such as MSL IV 143 365 and 144 391. However, such 
linguistic phenomena might have resulted from late editing of an earlier text, and content and language 
can be cited in favour of the view that an older Sumerian myth has been modified in the known text. 

First, the style of this text is not that of Sumerian incantations, of which there are only a few 
types, each with its clearly defined structure. The clipped, repetitive beginning, however, has a real 
Sumerian flavour. Lines 6-8 speak of Nippur, Uruk, and Eridu, the towns of Enlil, Anu, and Ea, 
such as one might expect to find in a Sumerian text from early in the second millennium. But 
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when creation begins, Eridu and Esagil come first, with Lugaldukuga playing a leading role. Though 
Lugaldukuga can be a father of Enlil or a name of Ea, it cannot be a name of Marduk. Most probably 
the original spoke of the creation of the actual Eridu and Ea’s temple there, Eabzu, and an editor has 
modified the text by substituting Esagil for Eabzu. Where the Akkadian mentions Marduk as creator 
in obv. 17, the Sumerian offers Gilimma, not a normal equivalent of Marduk, though it is a Marduk 
name and occurs in Eniima Eli¥ VII 80. However, in origin Gilimma is an epithet, “the twiner” (see 
the note on Enima Elis), and other of the Fifty Names were inherited from Ea, so there is no difficulty 
in assuming that originally Gilimma here meant Ea. Traditionally, Ea was one of the major creator 
gods, and the activity described in this incantation conforms to other versions of his creativity. 

Linguistic evidence for the relative antiquity of an underlying text comes from a study of the Sumer- 
ian verbal prefixes and infixes in the opening lines and the corresponding later section. In 1-9, there 
are 16 Sumerian verbs, all in the same syntactical position. Of these, 14 have the prefix nu- only; the 
other two have nu-mu-ure. All 16 Akkadian equivalents are stative, and this agrees with the Sumer- 
ian verbs with nu- but not with the two with nu-mu-un-, which should have an active force by the 
rules of older Sumerian. No doubt the two exceptions result from late scribes and are properly speaking 
errors. The whole section is written passively. Lines 12, 14-15, and 34—41 describe the acts of creation 
in the same style. The four Akkadian verbs in 12 and 14 are stative, and three of the equivalent Sumer- 
ian verbs have the prefix ba- alone, which is commonly used with a passive verb. The fourth has no 
prefix at all, probably in error. In 15, however, the Sumerian prefix is ba-an-, which should mark an 
active verb, and the Akkadian is ipus, “he made,” which is distinguished orthographically from epus, 
the stative, “was made.” This is contrary to the pattern, and no subject is to hand. It could only be 
Lugaldukuga, who is mentioned in a subordinate clause in 13. Probably, a misunderstanding lies behind 
the Akkadian translation. For the first time, in this case, the subject of the passive verb is personal and 
plural. The normal form would be ba-dt-e8, and by normal phonetic laws the distinctive plural ele- 
ment can drop, so that there would be no difference between singular and plural. No doubt, the original 
author intended the plural, and the line would be passive as usual: “the Anunnaki gods were created, 
all of them,” but an author-editor with little Sumerian might easily fail to understand that he had a 
plural with no visible plural element and construe the form as singular. He might then add the -n- be- 
fore the root to make his interpretation quite clear. The same misunderstanding has probably occurred 
in 34-41: originally, they were no doubt meant to be passive sentences. As now read, five of the eight 
preserved Sumerian verbs have the prefix ba-, one has ba-an-, and the other two mu-un~. All eight 
Akkadian equivalents are preserved, and they are all active. It certainly looks as though an original Su- 
merian myth with correctly used verbal prefixes and expressing creation in the passive voice has been 
developed by scribes who wished to have Marduk as the subject. In the more narrative middle section, 
it would seem that Ea has been partly changed for Marduk. 

To sum up: this myth was first a Sumerian text describing the origin of the cosmos and the major 
temples and their cities in it. It arose when a top trinity of gods presided over the pantheon, and that 
limits the date of composition to late in the third millenium B.c. at the earliest (see W. G. Lambert, in 
J.-M. Durand [ed.], La femme dans le Proche-Orient antique [Paris, 1987] pp. 129-30). It presumes the 
common later group of An (Uruk), Enlil (Nippur), and Enki/Ea (Eridu). But it preferred the order 
Enlil, An, Enki in describing what was lacking, but put the creation of Eridu first, whose god later 
creates Nippur and Uruk. No doubt the text arose in Eridu from the cult of Enki. But when Babylon 
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and its god Marduk had risen to be head of the pantheon toward the end of the second millennium 
B.C., an editor ineptly changed the text to make Babylon the first city and Marduk its patron god as 
the prime creator. Since Marduk was Enki’s son, the change was not too radical. 
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BM 93014 (82-5-22, 1048) + 82-3-23, 101 


Obverse 
1 abD én ékivga é dingir-e-ne ki MIN nu-mu-un-di 
bitu el-lim bit ilani™® ina as-ri el-lim ul e-pu-us 
2 abD  ginu-é gi8 nu-dim 
ga-nu-ti ul a-si i-si ul ba-ni 
3 abD © sig, nu-Sub **t-Sub nu-dim 
li-bit-ti ul na-da-at na-al-ban-ti ul ba-na-at 
4 abD = €nu-dt.uru nu-dim 
bitu ul e-pu-us alu ul ba-ni 
5 abD — urunu-dim 4-dam nu-mu-un-gar-gar 
alu ul e-pu-us nam-mas-su-ri ul S4-kin 
6 ab nibru“ nu-dii é-kur-ra nu-dim 
ni-ip-pi-ru ul e-pi-us é-kur ul ba-ni 


7 ab unu™ nu-dii é-an-na nu-dim 
w-ruk ul e-pi-us é-MIN ul ba-ni 
8 ab abzu nu-du eridu*' nu-dim 
ap-su-ti ul e-pi-<us) eri,-du, , ul ba-ni 
9 ab € kt <€)-dingir-e-ne ki-tu8-bi nu-dim 
bitu el-lum bit ilani™® Su-bat-su-nu ul ep-se-et 
10 a [gti’]-kur-kur-ra-ke, a-ab-ba-a-ma 
nap-har ma-ta-a-ti tam-tum-ma 
ll a [igi-Sa]-a-ab-ba-ke, Sita-na-nam 
i-nu S4 qt-rib tam-tim ra-tu-um-ma 
12 a [u,-ba eridu] ba-dui é-sag-il-la ba-dim 


ina u,mi-Su eri,-du,, e-pu-us {us} é-MIN ba-ni 


2 D:ils-su 3 b: li-bit-tlum — D: -ban-tu]m 
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Manuscripts Lineson Obverse Reverse 
a = 82-3-23, 101 + BM 93014 (82-5-22, 1048) 1-40 trace 
CT 13 35-38 (93014); Pl. 68 (82-3-23, 101) 
b=K 5211 1-9 (1-10) 
Pl. 68 
c=K 21855 36-41 
Pl. 68 
D=Sm 91 1-5 remains of Ashurbanipal 
Transliteration from copy of Weissbach colophon 


by H. Zimmern in ZA 28 (1914) 101; Pl. 68 


e = BM 54652 (82-5-22, 972) 26-30 31-32 


C. Ambos, op. cit., p. 262; Pl. 68 


F=Rm97 (4-10) (15-20) 


OECT VI pl. xvii; Pl. 69 


b and c are parts of the same tablet. 


BM 93014 (82-5-22, 1048) + 82-3-23, 101 


Obverse 


1 


Z 


3 


4 


11 


12 


A pure temple, a temple of the gods, had not been made in a pure place, 
A reed had not sprouted, a tree had not been created, 

A brick had not been moulded, a brick-mould had not been created, 

A temple had not been made, a city had not been created, 

A city had not been made, a settlement had not been established, 
Nippur had not been made, Ekur had not been created, 

Uruk had not been made, Eanna had not been created, 

The Apsd had not been made, Eridu had not been created, 

A pure temple, a temple of the gods, for them to dwell in, had not been made, 
But all the lands were sea, 

And the spring in the sea was a water-pipe. 


Then Eridu was made, Esagil was created, 
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13 a [é-sag-f]|-Sa-abzu-ke,-e-dé “lugal-du,-kt-ga mu-ni-in-ri-a 
éMIN 34 ina qt-rib ap-si-i “lugal-du,-ki-ga ir-mu-ti 
14 a [ka-dingir-ra¥]' ba-di: é-sag-il-la Su-du, 
babilu e-pii-<us> é-sag-il Suk-lul 
15 a [dingir-“a]-nun-na-ke,-e-ne té8-bi ba-an-di 
ilani™® “a-nun-na-ki mit-ha-rik i-pu-uk 
16 a [uru] k-ga ki-tu8 8a-diig-ga-ke,-e-ne mu-mah-a mi-ni-in-sa,-a 
Glu el-lum Su-bat tu-ub lib-bi-Si-nu si-ri§ im-bu-vi 
17 a doi-lim-ma gi-diri i-bf-na-a nam-mi-ni-in-ke&da 
dmaratuk a-ma-am ina pa-an me-e ir-ku-us 
18 a sahar-ra i-mu-a ki a-dag nam-mi-in-dub 
e-pi-ri ib-ni-ma it-ti a-mi i§-pu-uk 
19 a dingir-re-e-ne ki-tuS 8a-diig-ga bi-in-dtir-ru-ne-e8-a-ba 
ilani™® ina Su-bat tu-ub lib-bi ana su-Su-bi 
20 a nam-lt-u,.-lu ba-di' 
a-me-lu-ti ib-ta-ni 
21 a da-ru-ru numun KI.MIN an-da bi-in-mt 
IMIN ze-er a-me-lu-ti it-ti-% ib-ta-nu 
22 a ma’-anse nig-zi-gal edin-na ba-du 
bu-ul “Sakkan(gir) Si-kin na-pis-ti ina se-e-ri ib-ta-ni 
23. ai “idigna “buranun' me-dim ki-gar-ra dim 
MIN @ MIN ib-ni-ma ina a¥-ri i§-ku-un 
24a mu-ne-ne-a nam-dig mi-ni-in-sa,-a 
Sum-Si-na ta-bi§ im-bi 
2: ia #u “hénbur ambar ®*gi ®“tir-su,,-g4 ba-dim 
us-Su-<ui) di-it-ta ap-pa-ri qa-na-a ti qt-8ui ib-ta-ni 
26 ae U-Sim edin-na ba-du 
ur-qt-it se-rim ib-ta-ni 
27 ae [ku]r-kur-ra ambar ®*gi-na-nam 


ma-ta-a-tum ap-pa-ri a-pu-um-ma 
28 ae db amar-bi gud-ab-ba-ke, u, sila, uduecAMAS-a 
lit-tu bu-ur-S4 me-ru la-ah-ru pu-had-sa im-mer su-pu-ri 


29 ae “kirk, *kiri-a **tir-bi-na-nam 
ki-ra-tu u qi-Sd-tu-ma 
30 ae Seg, Seg,-bar-ra mi-ni-in-lu-ug 
a-tu-du Sap-pa-ri iz-za-az-zu'-S 
31 ae en-e ‘asal-lti-hi zag a-ab-ba-ke, sahlar x x | x x 
be-lum “marituk ina pa-at tam-tim tam-la-a v-mdl-li 
32 ae “en-ki a-ab-ba-ke, ®*gi pa-rim, bi-[in-gar] 
dea(idim) tam-tim a-pa na-ba-la ix-ku-un 
33a ...) mu-un-tuku 
... | uS-tab-Si 
34 a [gi ba-é] gi ba-dim 
[ga-na-a ib-t]a-ni i-sa ib-ta-ni 
35 a ... | ki-a ba-dim 


. me] ina as-ri ib-ta-ni 


20 Tablet (a): ba-(NI 23 Tablet (a): ate BAR UL 26 e:traces 29 a:**kilri,S*tir 28 e: bu-ru-sa 
30 a:8eg,-blar Tablet (a): iz-za-axyRU-%i 31 e:be-lu 32 e:a"pi'u 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


a 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


a1 


oe 


33 


34 


33 


The Founding of Eridu 
Esagil, which Lugaldukuga founded in the Apst. 
(or, Esagil, where Lugaldukuga resided in the Apsi.) 


Babylon was made, Esagil was completed. 


He made the Anunnaki gods, all of them, 


And they gave an exalted name to the pure city in which they were pleased to dwell. 


Marduk constructed a raft on the surface of the waters, 
He made earth and heaped it up on the raft. 
That the gods should be settled in a dwelling of their pleasure, 
He created mankind. 
Aruru with him created the seed of mankind. 
He created animals, the creatures in the open country, 
He created the Tigris and Euphrates and put them in place, 
Benevolently he assigned names to them, 
He created canes, sedges, marshes, reeds and canebrakes, 
He created the vegetation of the open country, 
But the lands were marshes and reed-beds. 
The cow, the calf, the bull; the ewe, the lamb, the breeding ram. 
There were palm groves and forests. 
The wild sheep and the antelope were standing at his service. 
The lord Marduk made a terrace on the edge of the sea, 
... | he turned the reed-beds into dry land. 

... ] he brought into being. 

[He made the reed grow], he created the tree, 


... ] he created in the place, 
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aC [sig, ba-Sub] **t-Sub ba-an-dis 
[li-bit-ta it-ta-di na-a]l-ban-tui ib-ta-ni 


aC [é mu-un-dt] uru mu-un-dim 
[bita i-pu-us Gla] ib-ta-[ni] 
aC [uru mu-un-dim] 4-dam ki mu-un-gar-g[ar] 


[ala ib-ta-ni nam-mas-Sd]-a is-ta-kan 
aC [nibru ba-dii] 'é"-kur-ra-ke , ba-dim 

[ni-ip-pui-ru i-pu-us] 'é'-kur ib-ta-n[i] 
aC [unu* ba-dii é]-an-na ba-d[im] 

[u-ruk i-pu-us é-a]n-na ib-ta-[ni] 
C [abzu ba-dii eri,-du, ,] ba-di[m] 


[ap-su-ti i-pu-u¥ eri,-du, , i]b-tla-ni] 


ok ok k ok *k 


K 5211 Reverse 


1 
2 


3 


4 


10 


x[... 
gi-dliig’-ga... 
gi-l... | 
sinig “i[n-nu-US ... 
*ShaShur pes |... 
enéaSU[... 
be-lu ana bi[t.. . 
dku-sti sanga-[mah dingir-gal-gal-e-ne . . . 
dki-sit S4-a[n-ga-mah ilani rabiti. . . 
sig, é-a-ke, 
li-bit-ti biti RU-[.. . 
an-gim hé- : ki-gim [hé : 8a-an-gim : hé- | 


eme-hul-gal bar-8é [hé-em-ta-gub] 


ka-inim-ma [... 


[én] gi,an-bir, [... 


* ok * ok * 


Textual notes on p. 512. 


36 


37 


38 


ao 


40 


41 


The Founding of Eridu 
[He moulded the brick], he created the brick-mould, 
[He made the temple], he created the city, 
[He created the city], he established the settlement, 
[He made Nippur], he created Ekur, 
[He made Uruk], he created Eanna, 


[He made the Apsii], he created [Eridu]. 


ok ok *k ok *k 


K 5211 Reverse 


10 


[Sweet'] reed [... 

Tamarisk, soapwort [ x<02500 6% ] apple, fig, [... 

The lord to the temple. [... 

Kusu, chief exorcist [of the great gods... 

.[...] the bricks of the temple [ ... 

May it be [pure] like heaven, may it be [clean] like earth, 


[may it be resplendent like the middle of heaven.] 
[May] the evil tongue [stand] aside. 


Incantation [... 


[Incantation]. Night and day [... 


* ok K ok * 
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The creation myth here is properly contained within an incantation recited in the course of 
temple-renovation rites. A detailed account of the moulding and treatment of such a First Brick by 
Gudea, city ruler of Laga’, for the temple of Ningirsu, is given in Cylinder A xviii—xix (RIME 3/1 
80-81). There, it was clearly a single brick, but questions have arisen whether elsewhere and later 
more than one brick was thus treated (sig,/libittu can mean “bricks” and “brickwork” as well as a 
single brick). Certainly, in Late Babylonian times, this rite seems to have lost its importance (see 
R. S. Ellis, Foundation Deposits in Ancient Mesopotamia [New Haven, 1968] pp. 20-29). However, 
such questions do not concern us here. 

The incantation is Akkadian and known from two Late Babylonian tablets, both poorly preserved, 
and one medium-sized Late Assyrian fragment from Nineveh, which is well preserved. The better 
preserved of the Late Babylonian tablets was excavated at Babylon, and a good copy of the obverse 
was given by Weissbach in 1903 and is shown clearly on two Babylon Photos—1223 and 3438—but, 
again, obverse only. The reverse was obviously considered in too poor a condition for attention. The 
tablet itself was lost until van Dijk identified and joined three pieces in the Iraq Museum, but a fourth 
piece was missing. He published the three in 1955 and later found the fourth, which he published in 
1974. Thus, the obverse can be used from either of the two published copies, but the reverse of the 
three pieces is in pitiful condition, though that of the fourth is curiously in quite good condition and 
can be used (with some problems). The tablet is single-column and begins with a ritual section of 
23 lines, which also appears in more detail without the incantation in E Thureau-Dangin, Rit. Acc. 
p. 9 and J. J. A. van Dijk and W. R. Mayer, Bagh. Mitt. Beih. 2 no. 11 obv.? Stiick 1 (see C. Ambos, 
Mesopotamische Baurituale [Dresden] 180-85, 210-11). The incantation follows this ritual section. 

The other tablet was excavated at Uruk and published with full edition by E. von Weiher in 1993. 
It too is the upper portion of a single-column tablet, but the obverse was copied from a very defec- 
tive original so that it abounds with small scribal notes reporting a “new break” and adds nothing of 
consequence. The reverse is well preserved and offers the end of a prayer which, while apparently 
alluding to temple restorations, plainly asks for blessings on the temple Eanna in Uruk and on the 
people of that town. This cannot be the end of the incantation on the tablet from Babylon. On this 
Uruk tablet, the incantation is not preceded by a ritual section. 

Many years ago, the present writer identified the Late Assyrian fragment Rm 101 as related or 
even a part of the incantation dealt with here, and when van Dijk identified the missing fourth frag- 
ment of the Babylon tablet, it clearly overlapped and restored six lines of Rm 101. C. Ambos (Meso- 
potamische Baurituale, p. 210) published a transliteration and translation, arguing that it might belong 
to a lost portion of the incantation treated here, and M. J. H. Linssen (2004; see below) gave a poor 
cuneiform copy of Rm 101 but made no use of it. 
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It has not been possible to collate either of the Babylonian tablets for this edition, which is based 
on published materials and the photographs. The obverse of the Uruk tablet is quoted in the appara- 
tus and not incorporated in our text, since its condition presents very serious problems. 

The text is addressed to the “First Brick” itself, as is made clear by the occurrence of second- 
person-singular feminine suffixes in lines 32 and 36 (also Rm 101 6, 9, 10, 20). Though the brick 
is personified, it is not deified. This may be the reason why the compiler of the ritual asks that the 
incantation be recited “in front of” not “to” the brick. 

The first line of the incantation occurs elsewhere to begin a mythological piece (see p. 400), 
and here it implies simply “in the beginning.” Attention is then directed to Ea, and a selection of 
his creations is given. These are mainly gods, 17 altogether, but also humanity with their kings, 
and “reed bed and forest” and “mountains and seas.” Every item listed is chosen because of its 
relevance to the First Brick. First comes the brick god Kulla, who will “renovate” the First Brick. 
Next come reed and forest (i.e., for timber), which served in the making of bricks: reed baskets 
for the transport of clay, and wood being used for the brick-mould. The seven gods in lines 29 
and 31 (with the exception of Nin-SIMUG) occur as a group of six in Mis p? and other house/ 
temple (re)building texts (see C. Walker and M. Dick, The Induction of the Cult Image in Ancient 
Mesopotamia [SAALT I; Helsinki, 2001] pp. 49, 50, 71 and 73 especially; and the index of gods in 
Ambos op. cit.; for details, see the notes below). But the eight gods in lines 33-35 do not belong, 
though Kusu in 36 does belong. The eight, so far as intelligible, were responsible for food offer- 
ings to be supplied during the rites. Smaller groups also occur outside incantations: Erra I 155-62; 
BBSt p. 123 iv 14-17. Surprisingly, these deities turn up in no god-list as a group. For example, in 
An = Anum, GuSkinbanda occurs as husband of Ninimma in the household of Enlil (Tablet I), but 
Ninagal and Ninkurra—separated—come in the household of Ea (Tablet II). 

The king and mankind complete the list. In some servile fashion, they cooperated in the work. 
After a gap, the continuation, though obscure in many lines, urges the participants in three rites to 
proceed with the work. 

The gods concerned are in part obscure and need further elucidation. Since Ea was patron of 
crafts, craftsmen gods were necessarily related to him, though the kind of relationship was not always 
the same. In this text, Ea “creates” (ibni) them, and clay was nipped off for this purpose as in other 
creation myths. In a sense, Ea is their father thereby, and a little supporting evidence is cited below. 
Often, however, these deities are represented as manifestations of Ea himself. Now for details. 

Kulla is not usually associated with the other craftsmen’s gods. The reading of his name is given 
in Aa as kul-la (MSL XIV 410 104) and in Enki and the World Order he is appointed by Enki as 
“brickman of the land” (lu-sig,-e kalam-ma-kam: WZ] 9 [1959/60] 237 337), a title taken up in 
Astrolabe B: “the month of Kulla of the land” (iti “ktl-la kalam-ma-ke,/Sa ma-a-tim: KAV 218 
A i31 = 37). There are texts for laying the foundations of a “house,” in which Kulla is prominent 
(Ambos, op. cit., pp. 85-198), and his name was used as a short title for the series (KAR 44 obv. 2; 
cf. M. J. Geller in A. R. George and I. L. Finkel, Wisdom, Gods and Literature [Winona Lake, 2000] 
244 2). An incantation in this series names Ea as his father: 4en-ki ad-da-zu (Ambos, p. 144 18). 
In the inscriptions of Late Assyrian and Late Babylonian kings, his title was “lord of foundation and 
brick(s)” (bal us&i libitti/libnati: Sargon, Cylinder 60; Esarhaddon, see R. Borger, Asarhaddon index; 
Ashurbanipal, VAB VII 230 17 and 238 21; Nabonidus, ed. H. Schaudig, Die Inschriften Nabonids 
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[AOAT 256; Minster, 2001] p. 387 11, p. 418 43-44). In the Old Babylonian period, there is a con- 
fusion in the writing of Kulla and Gula; note the sequence “ab-t, “SIG,, “gu-ld in TCL 15 pl. xxx 
358-60; also the Mari name 4kil-la-ha-zi-ra-at (ARM 9 24 iii 12; 27 iv 24 and v 4). Kulla seems to 
be lacking from An = Anum, but no doubt he is meant in SLT 122 iii 8-10: ‘nin-a-zu, ‘SIG,, dnu- 
mu§’-da, an Old Babylonian list from Nippur. 

Ninildu. The reading ildu for IGLNAGAR:SIR is attested only for the common noun, which 
has nothing to do with carpentry. For lack of anything better, it is used here for the divine name. 
Ninildu is the carpenter’s god: ilu 84 naggari (K 3248), and “é-a Sa “naggari and Sa kap-Sar-ri (BM 47365 
25-26). 

NinSIMUG, Ninagal. The name ‘nin-SIMUG seems to occur only in this text, and it is a prob- 
lem because the similar SSIMUG is to be read ni-na-ga-al according to Proto-Diri (MSL XV 34 
10:02; see NABU 2005/21), as confirmed by An = Anum II 346-7 and its forerunner TCL 15 pl. xxxi 
469-70. Here NinSIMUG and Ninagal occur only two lines apart, and Rm 101 as restored by IM 
11087/59 offers “ninSIMUG in a sequence where, to judge from line 31, Ninagal should come. The 
latter is certainly attested as the smith’s god: 4é-a Sa nap-pa-hi (CT 24 42 115; 25 48 8). The reading 
simug occurs on a Late Babylonian exercise tablet for Sb I] 90 (MSL III 137); another copy offers 
si-u, but Ea and Aa both offer si (CAD sub voce nappahu), so si, has the better authority. 

Arazu seems to occur here and in the Kulla text: Ambos ((Mesopotamische Baurituale), p. 94 8. It 
has been compared with the Sumerian arazu “prayer,” but this is not appropriate to either context. 


He also occurs in PBS I/2 112 89 = E. Ebeling, ArOr 21 (1953) 396 39 and 41: 


zi ama)-a-ra-zu... 


zi “ama-ra-hé-e-a . .. 


which proves that an unusual writing of the later Samar-ra-a-zu/-ra-hé-é-a, said to be daughters 
of Sin (An = Anum III 40-41), occurs. Earlier writings with ama are not rare, but the problems of 
origin and meanings are not yet solved. ‘a-ra-zu could be a contraction for 4amar-ra-, but it could 
be a simple error as in PBS I/2 112. 

GuSkinbanda. There has been a tendency to think that ‘kii-gi-ban-da is the correct rendering, 
and this is based on CT 24 48 15, where there is a gloss KU.GI-ban-d[a]. A gloss would not use an 
ideogram, it was assumed. However, the ancients did not always subscribe to our ideas of consistency, 
and a duplicate of the gloss, BM 47365, gives: ku-uz-ki-ba-an-da. The “classical” reading of KU.GI, 
guSkin, does not have to be given up completely. It is based on the gloss gu-u8-kin in Sb I] 110 (MSL 
III 138). Silver being the white metal (ku-babbar), gold must have been the yellow metal: ki-sig,, 
and Sumerian G could of course be rendered Q: gu-u8-qi. A similar case is the name Qingu, of Sumer- 
ian origin, but rarely written “qi-in- (see p. 221). The Hebrew Hiddegel (= idi- gina) in Genesis 2:14 
is perhaps relevant. See further R. Borger, Zeichenlexikon p. 195. In addition to the variant kuzki here, 
there is also an Emesal form ku-zi (ZA 56 [1964] 21). He is the god of goldsmiths: $4 ku-ti-m[e] (CT 24 
43 118), Sa kut-tim-me (CT 25 48 15). 

Ninzadim is the seal cutters’ god: nin-za-dim = 4é-a Sa “zadim | “bur-gul (CT 25 48 14, restored 
and variant from BM 47365). 
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Ninkurra is also concerned with precious or semi-precious stones in a Mis p? incantation (Walker 
and Dick, The Induction of the Cult Image p. 109 84) but with limestone for monuments in Sennach- 
erib’s inscriptions (OIP 2 108 77 and 122 12). 

A8nan, Lahar, and Siris are well attested as gods of cereals and dairy produce, meat, and alcoholic 
drinks, respectively. 

Ningi&zida (or, Ningizzida, if one prefers; cf. Enlil/IIlil) is an underworld god and his presence in 
this context is perhaps to be explained as due to a connection with plants, since they were conceived 
to derive their sustenance from the underworld. 

Ninar is a butcher deity (see p. 506.) The remaining name “a-x [ can be restored in part from 
Si 902 (or 909') in Istanbul (copy FE W. Geers): 


ee oe. | eae 

2. U)-leti-ki [... 

.. di-Sak-l[7Eil’ .. . 

.. mat i¥ina TIN [... 
anax RI ki tux [ 
das-na-an “la-h[ar 
Inin-Sar ‘a-dag-x[ 


This passage reads much like the incantation being studied but so far cannot be located. The god 
Adag .../Apar. . ./ seems to be unique to these two passages. 

Umunmutamku and Umunmutamnag are Sumerian names meaning “What has my lord eaten?” 
and “What has my lord drunk?” and they appear in Akkadian as ¢mi-na-a-i-kul-be-li and ‘mi-na-a-is- 
ti-be-li in An = Anum II 263-64 (CT 24 28 68-69) as baker (muhaldim) and brewer (Sim) in the 
court of Esagil. The former also occurs in a dedication inscription of Ashurbanipal to Marduk (VAB 
VII 284 2) and the latter in a Late Babylonian ritual fragment (BM 47812 rev.). Poebel (AS 9 1183) 
advanced the doubtful theory that the preterites could be rendered as futures to give better sense. 

While this incantation is oriented more to explaining the first brick than to creation as such, it 
is an interesting example of how the ancient authors could draw on a stock of mythology extensive 
enough to allow the origin of almost anything to receive detailed treatment. A linguistic peculiar- 
ity is that where most texts would say that something was created “to perform” a particular function 
(using an infinitve), this text in lines 29, 34, 36, and 37 uses a participle: “to be a performer of” the 
function. 


Manuscripts 


IM 11053/20+11053/325+11087/11+11087/59 (= BE 13987): copy by E H. Weissbach, Babylonische Mis- 
cellen (Leipzig, 1903), pl. 12 (obv. only); copy by J. J. A van Dijk (lacking the last number), 
Sumer 11/2 (1955) pls. x—xii; copy of missing piece by the same author: TIM IX 77. The ob- 
verse is also shown on Babylon Photos 1223 and 3438. 

W 22705/5: copy by E. von Weiher, SpTU 4 (1993) no. 141. 

Rm 101: copy on Pl. 69. Copy of M. J. H. Linssen, The Cults of Uruk and Babylon (Leiden, 2004) p. 342. 
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1903 EH. Weissbach, Babylonische Miscellen (WVDOG 4) 32-35 

1912 R.W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels! (New York) 44—46 

1915 P. Jensen, KB VI/2 46-51 

1921 E Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc. (Paris) 44-47 

1926 R.W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels’ (New York) 44—46 

1993 E. von Weiher, loc. cit. (Uruk tablet only) 

2000 M. Dietrich in J. Marzahn and H. Neumann (eds.) Assyriologica et Semitica (Minster) 33-46 
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IM 11053/20+11053/325+11087/114+11087/59 


Obverse 
24 e-nu-ma “a-nu ib-nu-vi Samé* 
25 nu-dim-mud ib-nu-vi apsa Su-bat-su 
26 ‘6-a ina apst ik-ru-sa ti-ta-[am] 
27 ib-ni “kulla ana te-dis-ti-[ki] 
28 ib-ni *“apa(gi) u ®8qista ana Si-pir nab-ni-t[i-ki] 
29. ib-ni Snin-ildii “nin-SIMUG u 4a-ra-zu ana mu-Sak-lil Si-pir na[b-ni-ti-ki] 
30. ib-ni Sa-di-i % ta-ma-a-ti ana mim-ma Sum-Su, ‘ du-u[§-Sa-a] 


31. ib-ni “guskin-ban-da “nin-d-gal “nin-zadim u “nin-kur-ra ana ep-se-t[i-ki . . . ] 


32 wt hi-sib-Su-nu du-us-Sd-a ana nin-da-bé-ki ra-bu-tix [... 
33. ib-ni 4aS-na-an “la-har ‘siris(SIM) nin-gis-zi-da ‘nin-Sar “a-dalg- . . . 
34 ana mu-des-Su-vi sa-at-[tuk-ki-ki] 


35. ib-ni ‘umun-mu-ta-am-gu, ‘umun-mu-ta-am-nag ana mu-kil nin-da-[bé-ki ra-bu-ti] 


36 ib-ni *ki-si Sdnga(GA.MAXxSIG.)-mah ilani™® rabati™® ana mu-Sak-lil par-si-ki x [ . . . 
37. [i]b-ni Sarva ana za-ni-nu [... 


38 [ib-n]i a-me-lu-ti ana i-tab-bu-l[u ... 
39 [x] xte-exxx[x] “anum enlil4eax[... 
40 [x] x[..............0.8. ] “Sin nuka’[... 
41 ...)xx[... 
* * * * * 
Variants of von Weiher, SpTU IV 141 (omitting hi-pf e5-S1) 
30 %ta-ma-ti ana MU- 31 Jeti’ ki-ni¥ kun-ni-i 1 


32 | ra-bu-ti Su-lu- 34 |xxlimagariana 36 me-Sak-li-i[l] 
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Translations 


1907 
1909 
1921 
1926 
1942 
1951 
1970 
1985 
1989 
1994 


O. Weber, Die Literatur der Babylonier und Assyrer (Leipzig) 58-59 

A. Ungnad in H. Gressmann, AOTAT! (Tiibingen) 25 

A. Ungnad, Die Religion der Babylonier und Assyrer (Jena) 54-55 

E. Ebeling in H. Gressmann, AOTAT? (Tiibingen) 129-30 

A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis! (Chicago) 53-54 

A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis? (Chicago) 65-66 

R. Labat, Les religions du Proche-Orient asiatique (Paris) 76-77 

J. Bottéro, Mythes et rites de Babylone (Paris) 293-99 

J. Bottéro and S. N. Kramer, Lorsque les dieux faisaient homme (Paris) 487-91 
K. Hecker, TUAT II/4 (Giitersloh) 604—5 


IM 11053/20+11053/325+11087/11+11087/59 


Obverse 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


When Anu had created the heavens 

And Nudimmud had created the Apsi, his abode, 

Ea nipped off clay from the Apsi, 

He created Kulla to renovate [you], 

He created reed bed and forest for the task of [your] creation, 

He created Ninildu, NinSIMUG and Arazu to be those who perform the task of [your creation], 
He created mountains and seas to make all things [abound], 

He created GuSkinbanda, Ninagal, Ninzadim and Ninkurra to [ .. . your] rituals 

and to make their wealth abound for your great food-offerings . [.. . 

He created Anan, Lahar, Siris, Ningi8zida, Nin8ar and Ada[g... 

to be those who supply in abundance [your] regular offerings, 

He created Umunmutamgu and Umunmutamnag, who maintain [your great] food-offerings, 
He created Kusu, chief priest of the great gods, to be the performer of your rites. [... 

He created the king to be the provisioner of [.. . 

He created mankind to bear [.. . 

Ae [.] Anu, Enlil and Ea.[... 
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Babylonian Creation Myths 
Rm 101, Restored in Lines 17-28 by IM 11087/59 


...Jucx[... 
... | TAR l-dan-n[i-nu’... 
Jo. Jnais-r[ue... 
... |-na-ak-ki a-ba-rak-k[a-ti .. . 
wo. Jnaeti-kii-[... 
... |e ellati™® il-qu-ma is-ku-nu né-e[¥'-x(-x)] 
wo. |x ti-sti-nu li-nam-mi-r[u] 

... La pa-da-a li-kil-lu par-si-ki li-Sak-li-lu [ x x-ki] 
... | x-tiaena as-ri-ki tu-ur-ra liq-bu-u ilani™! x (x)] 
ol ‘umun-mu-ta-dm-gu, dyumun-mu-ta-am-[nag] 
... |-ra ina hi-sib Sé-di-i u ta-ma-a-[ti] 

... | x-ti le-e-ti du-us-8d-a-[ti] 

... l&-ta]b-ru-u ina gir-bi-[ki] 

... | x be tkulla-ma li-Sak-lil ep-se-ti-[ki] 

.. lu)-u Su-uk-nu-8u S-pir-Si-nu damqu(sig,) a-na te-dis-t[i-ki] 
douskin-ban-da ‘nin-SIMUG [“nin-zadim u “njin-kur-ra Sal-mi-i§ lu-u ka-a-a-nu a-na nab-ni-t[i-ki] 
dy x ra-bu-ti ina kisal ilani[™*] up-Su-ukkin-na-ki ki-ma Samé® u ersetim"™ li-[x-x] 
usurati(gi$-hur)™® si-ra-a-ti x [ // ] xm® ilani™® rabiti™ ina ki-is-si el-lim ana da-ra-a-ti li-[x-x] 
pil-lu-de-e Su-qu-ru-ti ‘nin-urta u “nusku ina qir-bi-ki ki-ma ka-a-ti lu x [ x ] 
ina ur-ti u te-me $4 “nabit u “madanu(di-kud) ka-a-a-nu ilani™® gi-im-ra-Su-un lu x [x ] 
pu-ti an-Sdr “da-gan [u] za-ar ilani™ ‘nu-dlim-mud] . . . 


ok ok ok ok ok 


Six la lif-mu'-x[... 
a8 hidaana[... 
aaixl[... 
ki-mak[a’... 
i-x[... 

ald-/sli-... 
kak[... 


(trace) 
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Rm 101, Restored in Lines 17-22 by IM 11087/59 Reverse 


...]. let them strengthen (?) [... 
.. ] your. . stewardess [... 


.. | they took pure [..]. and put..[..] 
.. | let them make their [. ] . . shine, 
.. | merciless, [ ... ] let them observe your rites, let them perform your [. . ] 
..]..let the [ .. ] gods say, “Be restored.” 
.. |] Umunmutamgu and Umunmutamnag. 
.. |. from the wealth of mountains and seas, 
..].. abundant cows, 
... let them] abide in [you]. 
...].. let Kulla perform [your] rituals, 


...]} let them... . their pleasant task to renovate [you], 
Let Guskinbanda, NinSIMUG, [Ninzadim and] Ninkurra be ever present and secure to create 
[you], 


Let the great ...[..] in the assembly of the gods, Up8u’ukkinaki, like heaven and underworld, 
Exalted designs . [ //] . . let the great gods [ . . ] in the pure chamber for ever, 

Let Ninurta and Nusku . [ . ] the precious ordinances inside you like you, 

At the instructions and command of Nabd and Madanu, let all the gods constantly . [ . ] 

[Let] the mouth of AnSar, Dagan [and Nudi]mmud, the begetter of the gods... 


k ok ok ok k 
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Another Dragon-Slaying Episode 


KAR 6 isa piece of a dragon-slaying story. All but a few lines on the reverse are gone, and the first 
preserved column on the obverse is in an equally bad state. However, the second column on the ob- 
verse is better preserved, though no line is quite complete. Where sense can be made we hear a god, 
whose name is broken off, summoning Aruru, the creatress, to inquire to which of 66 gods she gave 
most strength. Nergal is indicated, and he is summoned and told to kill the monster, details of which 
are given to him. With some words from Aruru he sets off. At this point nothing more is preserved. 

The tablet is Middle Assyrian, from about 1200-1100 B.c. The first question is whether this is 
part of the Slaying of Labbu, perhaps in another recension, or a different story of the same kind. The 
description of the monstrous serpent bears a general likeness to that of Labbu, and some sort of con- 


VAT 9443, Obverse Column II 


1-4 odd signs and traces 
5... | xxelad’Sux[... 
6 [xx ]inamé™ na-di-ma a-na-ku[... 


7 [S.. ] pa-Su epus“[§ i-qab-bi] 
8 ana*x [ (x) ]-Sua-[ma-t]a [is-sa-qar] 
9 4da-ru-ru’ bi-la-ni “[a-ru-rlu li-x [.. ] 
10 4a-ru-ru Si-me-ni “a-ru-r[u] qa-v-[ . . | 
11 xxan ‘4arwru [ x ] x tie-nin-na‘BE-[.. ] 
12 inal S86 m[are™]® ahhe™™- [ki] 
13 a-na ma-an-ni ta-di-ni e-mu-[gé-en] 
14 ana ma-an-ni ‘tu'-ga-mi-ri x x bit [ . . ] 
15 ana “nergal(né- iri,,-gal) at-ti-din e-m[u-gé-en|] 
16 ana Snergal(ne- iri, -gal) ug-da-me-rax [... | 
17 ‘IGI.DU bi-la-ni “IGLDU d[a. . ] 
18 a-na-ku Sa “IGI.DU ‘a'-ta-mac-a si-gir x [. . ] 
19 ‘IGLDU si-ma-ni ‘IGI.DU AN [.. ] 
20 “IGI.DU si-tam-ma-a si-qir [Sap-ti-ia] 


21 ina tamti(a-ab-ba) ib-ba-ni séru ba-[. . | 
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nection is certain. However, this could be nothing more than dependence on a common tradition for 
a description of a monstrous serpent. As now read the text displays Assyrian dialectal forms. 

Nergal is often another form of Ninurta, and since Ninurta was the traditional dragon-slayer of 
Sumer the story is obviously in an old tradition even if the formulation was relatively recent. From 
similar stories and allusions (see pp. 202-207) one would expect Enlil to be the god who was 
helped out by Ninurta, but Anu is also a possibility. 


Literature 


Text 
1915 E. Ebeling, KAR 6 (Leipzig) 
Edition 
1916 E. Ebeling, OLZ 19 106-8 
Translations 
1918 L.W. King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt in Relation to Hebrew Tradition (London) 117-18 
1942 A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis! (Chicago) 143 
1951 A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis’ (Chicago) 143 
Note 
1953 E. Weidner, AfO 16 207 (the date of the tablet) 


VAT 9443, Obverse Column II 


5 ...]...wasnot.[... 
6 [..] was thrown in the water, 1 [... 


7 [...] opened his mouth [to speak], 
8 [Addressing] a word to..[.] ., 
9 “Bring me Aruru, let [Aruru. . ] 
10 “Aruru, listen to me, Aruru,..[.. ] 
11 ...Aruru[.]..nowthe god.[.. ] 
12 Among the 66 [sons of your] brothers 
13 To whom did you give strength? 
14 To whom did you grant a full measure of ...[.. ]?” 
15 “To Nergal I gave strength, 
16 To Nergal I granted a full measure of .[... ]” 
17 “[Bring me Nergal, Nergal .[.. ] 
18 I, of Nergal, I will speak the utterance of . [.. ] 
19 “Nergal, listen to me, Nergal.[.. ] 
20 Nergal, keep listening to the utterance of [my lips].” 


” 


” 


21 Aserpent.[.. ] has been created in the sea, 
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22 1 Su-si béra S4-kin t-rak-[Su] 

23 30 béra Sa-qa-a re-|Xa-a-Su] 

24 ana" [a-buena li-bit éné[!-su] 

25 ana 20 béra ta-ta-na-la-ka [ . . -Su] 

26 e-kiuil nine™® bi-nu-ut [tam-ti] 

27 e-kil issure™® bi-nu-ut [Xa-ma-mi] 

28 [e-ki]l sirrime(anSe-edin-na)™® bi-nu-[ut séri] 


29 [e-kii]l sal-mat qaqqadi ana nise™™ [ . . ] 

30 [a-lik *JIGI.DU séra du-ti-ka ina ti-[x]x[..] 

31 [Sa-ru-ru] p[a]-84 epusa® "i'-[qab-bi] 

32. [a-na] x x [a-ma-t]a is-sa-[qar] 

33 ... |] xax 8d idate(a)™® s[i-ra-te] 
34 ...]xx30ma-nal[.. | 

35 ... | x-il-Su Su-muh ta-[ma-te] 
36 ... |] x be mu kax id/da[.. ] 
37 ...ul-ru-uh-Su [ir-di] 


22 It length is 60 leagues, 

23 Its head is 30 leagues high, 

24 Its eyelids extend for half (a league), 

25 For 20 leagues [its . . ] keep moving, 

26 It has devoured fish, creatures of [the sea], 

27 It has devoured birds, creatures of [the sky], 

28 It has devoured wild asses, creatures of [the steppe], 
29 It has devoured humans, for peoples [. . ] 

30 [Go, Nergal], kill the serpent with.[.].[..]” 
31 [Aruru] opened her mouth [to speak], 

32 Addressing a word [to Nergal], 


33 “ ...].... [exalted] might 

34 ...]..30minas [..9 

35 ...]...the abundance of the [seas] 
36 ee eee re [..]” 

af ... he proceeded] on his way. 


Textual notes on pp. 512-513. 


The Theogony of Dunnu 


This text is known from a single copy which can be dated from the script and orthography to the 
period of the Late Babylonian or Persian empires. The name of the king under whom it was copied 
was given in the colophon, but too little remains for his identification. However, another phrase of 
the colophon can be restored: 


[According to] a tablet, an original of Bab[ylon] and Assur, written and collated. 


This means either that the Babylonian tablet referred to was copied in Assur and the extant exemplar 
was copied from this Assur copy or that the Assur copy came first, from it the Babylonian copy was 
made, and ours in turn from that (see JCS [1957] 11 8). Whichever alternative is correct, it proves 
that the text is older than the fall of Assur in 614 B.c. But there is no good reason for assuming that 
this text is an Assyrian composition. Most literary texts found at Assur are copies of Babylonian 
originals. 

This theogony is both an account of the descent of the gods from the first pair and a succession 
myth, in that the male of each pair holds power until he is deposed. The following are the deities 
from the beginning of the story to the point where it is broken and becomes unintelligible. The 
males are on the left, the females on the right, and their marital connections are indicated by the 
interposed lines: 


Hain i 
ee Earth 

Sakkan 
ae Sea 

Lahar 

[x ] ——______——__ River 

Ly] ———— Gaum 

[z] —______—._ NingeStinna 


The biggest mystery is the first male, who is otherwise unknown. Since his spouse is Earth, one might 
think of Heaven, since the marriage of heaven and earth is well known in Mesopotamian myth as the 
first act of creation (see p. 407). Also, Earth is always conceived as female in Mesopotamian myths 
of this genre, so that the genders would be right. However, Heaven occurs in line 37 in the Hurrian 
loan Hamurnu. Also, against this, one must put the uniformity of the first three in the female line— 
all well-known cosmic principles—and the second and third in the male line are both shepherd-gods. 
Thus, the first male could be expected to match the two following. 

The damaged first two lines must have stated that the first pair were already in existence, or it 
must have described how they came into being. By line 3, the story is moving. By making a furrow 
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with a plough the first pair brought Sea into being. Presumably, the furrow somehow filled with water. 
Then, the same pair produced the male of the second generation “by themselves,” which presumably 
means “by normal bisexual intercourse.” This son, Sakkan (Sumugan), is god of quadrupeds (see the 
note). But mother Earth falls in love with her own son, who kills his father and marries her, a theme 
worthy of Greek tragedy. The father, Ha’in, was laid to rest in the city he had built, Dunnu, by the 
son who succeeded him. 

The damaged signs in line 14 create some uncertainty, but it certainly stated that Sakkan added 
bigamy to incest by marrying Sea, his sister, also. He is the only bigamous male in the story as pre- 
served, and the motive of this episode is not clear. No offspring of the union with his mother is re- 
corded. The son, Lahar, was born to Sakkan and his sister Sea, and Lahar married only his mother, 
Sea. This pair cleared the stage in that Lahar killed his father, and Sea killed her mother. The two 
therefore assumed power together: the only dyarchy in the story. For this succession and all following 
ones, a date is given, on which more will be said below. 

Thus, the first three males shared two females. The following three generations are more uniform, 
though the names in the male line are all broken away. Each marries his sister, kills both parents, 
and so seizes power for himself. Only this much is recorded of Lahar’s son in lines 21-24. His name 
should appear in line 25, where his son is introduced, but it is uncertain if the remaining signs A.U, 
are the whole name or only the end of it. It cannot be restored from other texts. The grandson of 
Lahar, whose name is also broken, married a sister called with a small emendation Ga’um, elsewhere 
known as the shepherd of the moon god Sin (see the note), but here Ga?um is female. Of the fol- 
lowing generation, the sixth, again only the female name is preserved: NingeStinna. She, also known 
as Ninge’tinanna and Ge&tinanna, often appears in cuneiform literature as sister of Tammuz, and 
this leads to the question if her spouse here, too, is not Tammuz. There is a trace of the name in line 
33, but this cannot be part of any well-known name of his, though it might be the end of the rare 
title Amaralli. In any case, there is no certainty that Tammuz can be assumed. In other cases, this 
theogony mates pairs otherwise unconnected. The previous generation can also be looked at in this 
light. The mother of Tammuz is known, Duttur (see the note). She is nowhere equated with Ga’um, 
though both their names can be written with the Sumerian for “ewe” (U,). In Babylonian incanta- 
tions, the father of Tammuz is Ea (KAR 357 34; PSBA 1909 62 11), and this is confirmed by a couplet 
in Old Babylonian Tammuz litanies: 

ama(-t)-tu-da-ni AN.AN.UR-a 

ad-da/ab-ba-ni am-urti-zé-ba-ka 

TCL 15 pl. xiii 152-53 = CT 15 30 38-39 


His mother who bore him is. . . 
His father is the bull of Eridu 


The same lamentation commonly identifies Tammuz and Ningi8zida, and in statues M, N, and O of 
Gudea, the latter is the spouse of Ge&tinanna: 


doeStin-an-na nin-a-izi-mu-a dam-ki-aga ‘nin-gi8-zi-da-ka 


RIME 3/1 p.55, etc. (aliter legit AnOr 30 73-74) 


Ge&tinanna, the lady who ... , beloved wife of Ningi&zida 
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This passage is also important as showing that “a-zi-mu-a, who with Ningi’zida appears in ArOr 
21 (1953) 388 64-69 = STT 210 rev. 10-12; An = Anum V 250-254 (44-zi-da-mu-a); TCL 15 
pl. xxix 303—4; SLT 122 iii 4-6, is also a title of Ge8tinanna. If any doubt exists, it is dispelled by the 
first occurrence of the pair, after Gudea, in an offering list from the reign of Sulgi, TCL 5 6053 ii 5-6 
Inin-gis-zi-[da], ‘nin-a-zi-[mu-a]. Here the nin found in the epithet in Gudea is retained, but 
the meaning of a-izi or a-zi is uncertain. 

This evidence is important, since we find Ge&tinanna commonly as sister of Tammuz, and, espe- 
cially under her title Azimua, she is wife of Ningi’zida. Already by Old Babylonian times, Tammuz 
and Ningi&zida were identified. Has this something to do with the theogony where Ge&tinanna is 
involved in a brother-sister marriage? Much as one may be tempted to give an affirmative answer to 
this question, the case is unproven until the male name in the theogony is certainly known. 

With the seventh generation, the pattern is changed in that line 37 mentions the “child” or 
“servant” of Hamurnu, the Hurrian word for “Heaven.” The late occurrence of Heaven in the narra- 
tive is striking, but unlike Earth and Water, Heaven is not a prime mover in the ancient Near East. 
In Genesis 1, as correctly translated, God begins with earth and water and only on the second day is 
heaven created. As regards the alternatives for the rendering of sihru, “servant” is recommended in 
that filial relationship elsewhere is indicated by m@ru, and in theogonies—for example, the Hittite 
Kumarbi—it is known for a servant to supplant his master. But what remains of lines 37-41 agrees 
with the previous pattern to a large extent: a sister is married, a father killed, and he is also settled 
somewhere. There is a problem that Hamurnu has not occurred before. Until more of the text is re- 
covered, we shall have to suspend judgment on this and other problems. 

The obverse is very much a compilation of known materials, though used in original ways. First, 
the scheme of descent from the beginning of time through a single line of male and female pairs was 
common in ancient Mesopotamia, being attested from the Early Dynastic Period and onwards. The 
theogonies of Anu and Enlil are the best-known examples. These two were often transmitted as 
lists, so that the problem of whether incest in the form of brother and sister marriages took place was 
skirted. The history of these two shows that steps were sometimes taken quite specifically to avoid 
the implication of incest, which was socially taboo. Here, however, the author positively revels in it, 
and in parricide and matricide, too. Part of the explanation is simply the traditional scheme which 
the author used. A succession of single pairs allows no other obvious method of procreation. Yet this 
is hardly the whole explanation, since Sakkan and Lahar, quite unnecessarily so far we can see, mar- 
ried their mothers. Presumably, some myth of a mother falling in love with her son is being drawn on. 
Also with NingeStinna one may see how syncretism of deities led to an example of divine incest. We 
should not suppose that our author was of so limited intelligence not to use myths of incest when his 
general scheme needed something of this kind. 

Secondly, all but Hain of the preserved names do occur elsewhere, and all but he and NingeS- 
tinna in myths of origins. Earth is the commonest first principle. Sea is less common, but it may be 
noted that the early form of Anu’s theogony begins with water and then puts earth (pp. 420—421), 
the opposite of what our text has. River is closely related to Sea, like Anu and Aniar, so they had 
to come together, if distinguished. The first three in the female line are thus in the main stream of 
cosmological thought. A second category is represented by Sakkan, Lahar, and Ga?um, all shepherd- 
gods in other texts. There are traces of a creation myth in which the deities presiding over the basic 
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human crafts are brought into being. One form occurs in the prologue to the Sumerian U, and Ezinu 
(see the notes), where there have been created in the Apsdi (presumably by Ea) Lahar, Ezinu (grain), 
Uttu (making of cloth), Tammuz (4en-nimgir-si), and Sakkan. This of course favours the idea that 
the spouse of Ninge&tinna should be Tammuz. Properly, these deities belong to a story not on the 
origins of the universe but on the origins of civilization. 

The stages of descent are marked off after the third generation not only by the change from 
mother-son to brother-sister marriage but also by the fate of those deposed and killed. The first three 
generations are “laid to rest” in tombs or mausoleums: they were properly dead. The next two were 
“settled” somewhere, though where is not now preseved. Despite their “deaths” they carried on some 
sort of existence, as can happen with gods. Perhaps they had cult places of their own and this crite- 
rion was used to mark them off from the really dead. 

One striking feature of this text is its emphasis on the city Dunnu. It was the first city to be cre- 
ated, and the third act of creation. Ha’in not only lived there and loved the place but was also buried 
there. One wonders if the inhabitants in historical times used to point out some structure of the town 
as the tomb of Ha’in. The attention given to the place certainly suggests that the text contains local 
traditions of the beginnings of the universe, just as in other versions Nippur or Babylon was consid- 
ered the first town. The word Dunnu is simply Akkadian for “fortified place,” and there were several 
cities of this name (see RLA II 239-40; Edzard, Zweite Zwischenzeit [Wiesbaden, 1957] 10244; OIP 
79 87-88). At least one of these was in northern Mesopotamia, not far from Tell Halaf, but at least 
two were in the south, one by Isin and another by Larsa. There is one possibility for deciding if the 
Dunnu of the theogony is in the north or south. If the few remains on the reverse are the conclusion 
of the theogony and not another text that began in the break, then a southern possibility must be 
chosen. The few complete words that can be read on the reverse include the names Enlil, Ninurta, 
Nuska, and Ungal-[Nibru]—all gods located in Nippur. The theology of Nippur was a considerable 
force in the intellectual life of Mesopotamia right up to the first millenium, despite competition from 
Babylon, and a theogony from a small town not far distant could not ignore the great power of the 
prevailing pantheon. Many years ago, the present writer was shown a Babylonian legal document 
dated to the 18th year of Nabonidus which began: tup-pi a-8a ki-Sub-ba-a ki%™ du-un-nu 84 qi-rib 
EN.LIL". This might be the Dunnu of the text under study. (The tablet belonged to a collector with 
whom the present writer has long since lost contact.) 

Another striking feature of this text is the dates given for the transference of power from one 
generation to the next. Curiously, the first time, no date is given. In lines 20, 24, 32, and 36, they do 
occur, though only the first of these is completely preserved. Only the day and the month are given; 
there is no annus mundi, so the reference is cultic, not historical. The surviving cases offer three days 
of the month only: Ist, 16th, and 29th, once as a variant reading to 16th. These are of course key 
days in the lunar month, and while there is nothing directly explaining them, there are suggestive 
parallels. Quite commonly with myths of origins, it was conceived that what took place in the begin- 
ning was repeated in some sense at regular intervals throughout history. In this way, myth and ritual 
were related. Now tablets from the Third Dynasty of Ur record offerings for dead and deified rulers 
on the Ist and 15th days of the month (W. Sallaberger, Der kultische Kalender der Ur II-Zeit |Berlin, 
1993], Index Totenkult). Similar Mari documents also deal with the same kind of offerings for the 
dead, sometimes specified as “offerings for the dead, of the kings” (a-na ki-is-pt-im Sa Sarrani™*, ARM 
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12 no. 3). These took place commonly twice a month, on the Ist and the 16th but rarely also on the 
7th and very rarely on the 4th and 9th. Associated with these offerings for dead kings of Mari are 
other offerings a-na ma-li-ki. These maliku are to be identified with the Malku of literary texts (CAD 
malku B), who are underworld gods. At Mari, these offerings are most often reported for the 1st day 
of the month, rarely for the 8th, 16th, and 30th (see ARM 12, especially pp. 23-24). The picture 
presented by this material is coherent. To keep the shades of the dead kings and other divine beings 
down below quiet and at rest, offerings were made to them. This was done on a monthly basis, but 
since thirty-day intervals left plenty of opportunity for these dead to cause trouble among the living, 
the offerings were repeated at other regularly spaced intervals in the month. Thus, in addition to 
the Ist, the 15th or 16th is attested and also the 7th. For some reason, the day marking the begin- 
ning of the third quarter of the month is less known in these contexts. In the Mari evidence, for one 
particular month of one year only, the kispi were made on the Ist, 4th, and 9th, three times spaced 
over the first half-month, no doubt in a month when danger from the dead was specially feared. The 
Theogony of Dunnu no doubt records the days of the year on which similar offerings were made to the 
dynast whose fall is being recorded. The official calendars prescribe offerings for other deposed gods, 
Enme%arra, Enki, and Lugaldukuga on the 15th, 21st, and 29th of the month (see p. 302). 

The period in which the text was composed cannot be defined more closely than between 2,000 
B.c. and 614 B.c. Its style is simple and unaffected, and there is no pedantic precision of wording. 
“His sister” and “his own sister” occur indiscriminately, and “overlordship and kingship” freely inter- 
changes with “kingship and overlordship.” While a few individual lines could be taken for poetry, as 
a whole its syntactic structure is too loose to be metrical, and we have, therefore, elevated prose. Late 
orthography like ma@ri-S “her son” may be the work of the scribes, not of the author, and if one quotes 
zukka “dedicate” (7) as a meaning not attested before the Cassite period, it may be replied that mihis 
harbi “stroke of the plough” (4) occurs only once elsewhere, in an Old Babylonian document: VAS 
VII 74/75 4. The third-person feminine t- in the verb occurs in 9 and 19 but not in 8. Such criteria 
have little value for dating. Similarly, the e in uSebnit (4) could be Middle Babylonian, while the a in 
usasibsuniti (31) can be compared with #-S4-i-ib in Tukulti-Ninurta I (RIMA I p. 265 28) and some 
rare Old Assyrian parallels (K. Hecker, Grammatik der Kiiltepe-Texte [AnOr 44; Rome, 1968], p. 158). 

T. Jacobsen devoted a small monograph to the text, calling it The Harab Myth. The title given is 
based on an emendation of the name of the first male in the story. The tablet, which is well written, 
twice offers the name (7 and 11), and while neither occurrence has every wedge complete, they over- 
lap and are beyond dispute a regular Neo-/Late-Babylonian IN. A RAB of this time should consist of 
a band of wedges preceding a four-wedge LU, which is clearly not the case here. The ancient scribe 
wrote ‘ha-in. A further objection to the emendation “ha-rab is that this god and his spouse use a 
literal harbu plow to make a furrow. It is inconceivable to the present writer that a god should use a 
literal harbu plow when he is exactly that thing himself. And it is unfortunate that an emendation 
should be put in a title to give the impression of fact. The monograph has the usual abundance of 
stimulating and often penetrating remarks which are characteristic of its author. The present writer 
will not take issue with them when he disagrees, but readers of course can read for themselves. 

Hain is a mystery indeed, but the Hurrian Heaven occurs in this text, though it is extremely rare 
in cuneiform Babylonian sources. It is unwise to deny the possibility of something so far unique. 
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tion and comments) 


BM 74329 = AH 82-9-18 A, 45 


Obverse 

[x x (x) ]inaree[¥.. 

2 [xx(x)]xbiten[.. AesestSi 

3 [xx (x) ](-)ah/ih-si-nu-ma u[&tas-bi- t}u, b ha-ra-ab-su-n[u] 
4 [ina mli-hi-is har-bi-Su-nu t-Se- - -nu-ti “tamta(a-ab-b [a]) 
5 [Sa-ni]-i¥ ina ra-ma-n[i-Si-n|u w-li-du “AMA- oe 
6 [Sa-lu-ul-ti-su &™du-un-nu [a]l sa-a-tui ib-nu-ti ki-lal-l[a] 
7 [*hal-in beli-ta ina ““du-un-nu a-na ra-ma-ni-si t-zak-ki-ma 
8 [ersetum™™] a-na ‘AMA-kan-dit [m]ari-si pa-na is-Si-ma 
9 allL-k]a-am-ma lu-ra-am-ka taq-bi-i-Su 

10 4AMA-k[an-di] erseta um-ma-su i-hu-uz-m[a] 

11 Sha-i[n a-ba-S]u i-du-uk-[ma] 

12 i-na*d[u-u]n-nu $4 i-ra-am-mu us-ni-il-[Si] 

13 wIAMA-kan-dii bélu-ta Sa a-"bi-Su’ [il]-qi-[ma] 

14 4tamta(a-ab-ba) a-ha-as-su rabi-' ta i-hu’-uz-[x] 

15 ‘lahar mar SAMA-kan-dii “il’-li-kam-[ma] 

16 SAMA-kan-dii i-du-uk-ma i-na ““du-ur-ni 

17 inaxxxa-bi-[S]u us-ni-il-[Su] 

18 ‘[tamt]a([a-ab-bla) umma-[§]u i-hu-uz-[ma] 

19 wu %tamtu(a-ab-ba) erseta umma-sa ta-ni-[ir] 

20 i-na ‘“kislimi(gan-gan-é) ud-16-kam béli-ta 0 Sarri-ta il-qu-[u1] 


21 4[.. mar ‘lahar “id-da ‘a’-ha-at ra-ma-ni-sui i-hu-u[z-m]a 

22 [lahar a-bla-Su % “tamta(a-ab-ba) umma-sui i-du-[uk-m]a 

23 [i-na é-k]i-si-ga us-ni-il-8i-nu-ti ka-am-s[i-ri] 

24 [i-nait...] ud-1-kam Sarri-ta © béli-ta a-na ra-ma-ni-&ui [il-q]i’ 


25 ... |] x a-u, “ga(‘tablet: )-a-a-am a-ha-as-su i-h[u-uz-m]a 
26 ... | er-se-te ui-di(-)x-[x] 

27 ...] xx wkl-e[l-x] 

28 .. | xan[x ] ab-béeax][..] 

29 .. J itx x ana tab-S-it ilani™™ w-[... | 

30 ... | Sid-"da’? umma-su i-du-uk-[ma] 


31 Lo. | -S4-8-ib-Si-nu-[ti] 
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BM 74329 = AH 82-9-18 A, 45 


Obverse 
1 [...] in the beginning [... 

L«sodeomnds |sec) ses [cl 
They helped [one another] and [hitched on] their plough. 
[With the] stroke of their plough they brought Sea into being. 
[Second]ly, by themselves they bore Sakkan; 
[Third]ly, they both built the city of Dunnu, the primaeval city. 
Ha? in dedicated the overlordship in the city of Dunnu to himself. 
[Earth] cast her eyes on Sakkan, her son, 

9 “Come, let me make love to you,” she said to him. 
10 Sakkan married Earth, his mother, and 
11 Hain, his [father], he killed [and] 
12 Laid [him] to rest in the city of Dunnu, which he loved. 
13. Then Sakkan took the overlordship of his father, [and] 
14 .. married Sea, his elder sister [ . ] 
15 Lahar, son of Sakkan, went [and] 
16 Killed Sakkan, and in the city of Dunnu 
17 He laid [him] to rest in the . . . of his father. 
18 He married [Sea], his mother. 
19 Then Sea murdered Earth, her mother. 
20 In the month Kislimu on the 16th day they took the overlordship and kingship. 


OnNNNB W WH 


21 [...] son of Lahar, married River, his own sister, and 

22 Hekilled [ Lahar], his father, and Sea, his mother, and 

23 Laid them to rest [in] a tomb like(?) the netherworld. 

24 [In the month... .] on the first day [he] took the kingship and overlordship for himself. 


25 [...,son of]... married Ga’u, his sister, and 
26 ...Jearth...[.] 

27 olarak ead [.] 

28 ...]..[.] fathers and. [.. ] 

29 ...]...for...of the gods.[... ] 
30 ... | he killed River, his mother, [and] 


31 ... | he settled them. 
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lina... ud-x-kam] béli-ta © Sarri-ta a-na ra-ma-ni-8ui i[|-qi] 


.. | x Snin-gestin-na a-ha-as-su i-h[u-uz-ma] 
.. | 4ga(' tablet: %)-a-a-am umma-[§]u i-d[u-uk-ma] 
.. | w-84-S[i] -ib-Si-n[ w-ti] 


.. |] xud-16-kam (v.l. ud-29-kam) Sarri-ta béli-ta [il-qi] 


.. | si-hi-ir Sha-mur-ni[... 
.. a-h|a-at ra-ma-ni-su i-hu-[uz-ma] 
] béli-tui a-bi-su il-q[i]-m[a... 
.. if-duk-Si-max[... 
... lana" 8u-pa-at-[... 
oe) x naepis tli... 


Reverse 


x]xun[... 
xJaan[... 
an-na-am[... 
u “un-gal-[nibruk . . . 
ma-a(-)[ ... 
inal[S... 
Inin-urtax [... 
wx... 
don-lilx [... 
dnuskax[... 
inakix[x]Ifl/éx[... 
Uxxxx[... 
Wane eee | c5 eee welnd endo vest ]x 
Inin-urta xx eS xX [.. cee eee ]x 
(traces) 
...]max[... 


seecill| RAG Ke ecenan-penneranse este’ ]x 


Re ce 2 |! rare les. 
[ki pi] tup-pi gaba-ri k 4-[dingir-ra“] u bal-til* sar-maigi-kar 
oe SER [erence vas ] lugalxxx[x ] 


Textual notes on pp. 513-526. 
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32 [In the month... on the .th day] he [took] the overlordship and kingship for himself. 


33 [...,sonof..]., married Ninge&tinna, his sister, [and] 

34 Killed [..., his father, and] Ga’u, his mother, [and] 

35 Settled them [... 

36 [In the month .. ]. on the 16th (variant: 29th] day, [he took] the kingship and overlordship. 


37. ...] the child/servant of Hamurnu [... 

38 ...] married his own sister, [and] 

39 ...] took the overlordship of his father, and [... 
40 ...he] killed him and[... 

41 ...] to the city of Supat-[... 


42 ...].life[... 
Reverse 
5 This[... 6 And Ungal-[Nibru... 9 Ninurta[... ] 11 Enlil[... 


12 Nuska[... 15 Enlil...[... 16 Ninurta...[... 


The River Incantation 


The river incantaion begins with a short myth praising and explaining the River, which is by 
Akkadian usage feminine. Quite rapidly, attention is drawn to the judicial functions of this River. 
The mythical content then ceases, and an enormous variety of diverging texts deal with ritual mat- 
ters in which the River plays a major part. The interest here is in the mythical content only, and 
almost all of the divergent texts have been assembled, edited, and translated by S. M. Maul in his 
Zukunftsbewiiltigung (Mainz am Rhein, 2004). Here, the mythical parts only are presented in a single 
simplified form. The differences between the various texts are too substantial for presentation in text 
and apparatus or in musical score format. Here, purely orthographic variants have been ignored and 
obvious errors also, including the garbling of lines 7-8 of the Sultantepe copy. For full texts and bib- 
liography, Maul’s editions should be consulted. The only exception is CBS 344, which Maul cites on 
pp. 86-87 in nn. 28, 32, and 33, apparently from the present writer’s then unpublished copy, which 
is therefore given on Pl. 70. The texts homogenised here are the following (“M” and number refers 
to Maul’s pages; citations of the incipit only are ignored): 


= LKA 125 (M 86-87) 

= K2782(M 141) 

= BM 94354+94356 (M 141) 

= KAR 254+293+294+VAT 10570e (M 141) 
= BM 65326 (82-9-18, 5311) (M 141) 

= AO 8871 (M 273) 

Sm 1704+80-7-19, 181 (M 288) 

= BM 64364 (82-9-18, 4340) (M 339-40) 
=  K 2577 (M 339-40, here Pl. 70) 

=  STT172(M 405-6) 

= CINIV 127 rev. (!) (M 405-6) 

= Sm 386 (M 405) 

= K2773+2901+8910 (M 447) 

= CBS 344 (Pl. 70) 


=) 5 — RS p99 Py Oo we) zs > 
ll 


The mythical content is curious in several ways. Babylonia existed thanks to two rivers, but here 
one river is said to have created everything, though the next line refers to the gods’ having dug that 
river—so they clearly existed before her! Then, Ea is said to have fixed his abode in her. He certainly 
lived in the Apsii, as the texts state, which was below ground, so perhaps we should assume that 
this River was entirely subterranean, to avoid the problematical relationship with the Tigris and 
Euphrates. But that solution runs into the difficulty that the ritual functions of the river—the ordeal 
and carrying away people’s impurities and sins—both took place on earth. The sins, etc., were taken 
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down to the Apsia, and the texts in the wording of this speak of “your Apsti” (Su-ri-di-Su ap-su-uk-ki: 
M 289 11, cf. 87 8 and 141 157). According to this, the River was a major cosmic power below. 

All the known copies are of first-millenium date. So far, no Middle- or Old-Babylonian copy has 
turned up, nor any Sumerian antecedent. 
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én at-ti ndru ba-na-dt ka-la-ma/mim-ma sum-Su 
e-nu-ma ih-ru-ki ilanu™® rabatu™s 

ina a-hi-ki is-ku-nu dum-qa 

ina lib-bi-ki 4é-a Sar ap-si-i ib-na-a Su-bat-su 
iS-ruk-ki-ma uz-za na-mur-ra-a-ta pu-luh-tum 
a-bu-ub la ma-har Sum-ki im-bi 

né-me-qi “é-a(idim) u “asal-li-hi i-ru-ku-<ki)-im-ma 
di-in te-né-Se-e-tum ta-din-ni 

nar rabati" nar sirati" 

nar eS-re-e-ti Su-su-ru maki 


Selected Variants 


2 
2 
4 
5-9 
5-7 


1-8 


9-10 


A inserts after this line: i]s-su-hu ilanu™® 4-¢i- 1; cf. nl. 
Q gig 
Af: i§-ku-nu hé-nun 


e: qir-bi-ka K: om. Sar aps? m: om. aps? AJk: ir-ma-a 
om. m 
g omits 5, and offers an alternative form of it and 7 after 6: 


i-Sd-tum uz-za na-mur-ra-ti pu-lub-t[i] 
4a u Sasal-li-hi i§-ru-ku-nik-kim-ma 


f: [a]t-ti-ma a-bu-bu la ma-har tu-Sar-Si m[i-lam-mi] h: [Ja ma-har 84 ti-Si-i me-lam-mi 
e: ka-a-8ui im-bi-ka en: ka-a-aii iS-ruk-ki 
A diverges: 


«| Sen-lil u 4€-a ma-har-ki di-ni 
Le. | ?-ad-ki na-?-di tam-Xil-ki 

n also diverges (cf. JK): 
den-bi-"lu-lu’ gii-gal-la-ki u-kal rtk-si-ki 
ga-me-ra-te di-<in) 4é-a [m]a-har'-ki di-ni 
mu-ul-<li)-la-a-ti mas-mas-a-ti x [x (x) ] x te-ne-Se-e-t 
rap-pu x-di-ki x [x x x ] x bar ka tar’ ru 

om. e: a-su-ti "te-ne'-Se-e-ti "te-ep-pu'-%i it-ti “ka-ka 
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You! River! Creatress of everything! 
When the great gods dug you 
They placed divine favour at your side. 
Within you Ea, king of the Apsi, built his dwelling. 
He gave you fierceness, terror and dread, 
The “irresistible flood” he called your name, 
The wisdom of Ea and Asalluhi he gave you. 
You judge the judgment of mankind. 
(7 Enbilulu, your warden, holds your regulations, 
8 You accomplish the judgment of Ea, judgment takes place before you.) 
9 River, you are great! River, you are lofty! 
10 River, you are upright, your water keeps things in order. 


OnNDNMNB WN Fr 


Variants 
5-7 g puts variant forms of 5 and 7 after 6: “Fire, fierceness, terror and dread,/ Ea and Asalluhi have 
given to you.” 
9 Before 9 e adds the line: “You perform the healing of mankind with Kaka.” 


Mythological Introductions on Creation 


Some Akkadian incantations and Akkadian fables of the “contest” type begin with a mytholog- 
ical introduction, and the more important ones are excerpted here. In the case of incantations, the 
purpose of the myth is usually to explain the origin of a disease or pain-causing element. 


(i) The “Ergot,” Old Babylonian Version 


This incantation was published by B. Landsberger and T. Jacobsen in JNES 14 (1955) 14-21, 
with corrections by B. Landsberger in JNES 17 (1958) 56-58. It is written on a small tablet from Old 
Babylonian Ishchali. It served to drive out what is called merhu, something from the ear of barley 
which either actually got into the human eye and caused trouble or was wrongly conceived to do so. 
To judge from the late version, the normal form of the word would be mir’u, and its meaning can only 
be guessed from these contexts. “Ergot,” a kind of rust which can grow on ears of barley, has been 
provisionally adopted from Landsberger. The lines are set out here to show their structure. 


Ish. 35-T.19 Obv. 1-8 


er-sé-tum-mi There was earth. 
er-sé-tum ti-li-id lu-ha-ma Earth bore mud, 
lu-hu-mu-ui v-li-id i-Si-na Mud bore the stalk, 
i-Si-nu-um w-li-id Su-bu-ul-tam“ The stalk bore the ear, 
Su-bu-ul-tum t-li-id me-er-ha The ear bore the “ergot.” 


(iti) The “Ergot,” Late Assyrian Version 


The full text was given by B. Landsberger in JNES 17 (1958) 56, but apparently from a photo- 
graph, so that a few minor corrections from the original can be included here. The lines are again 
organized to show the structure. It is possible that originally “bore” (u- tu) in the third line was meant 
to be repeated with every following line. 


K 2573+ rev. iv 34-37 (cf. AMT 12 1) 


én ina Sur-ri-i la-am ba-Sd-mu In the beginning, before creation, 
a-la-lu ur-da ana ma-ti Alalu came down to the land. 
it-tu-vi Se-er-a itlid(t- tu) The plough bore the furrow, 
Se-er--u, hab-bur-r[a] The furrow the shoot, 
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hab-bur-ra ka-an-na The shoot the growing head(?), 
ka-an-nu ki-is-ra The growing head(?) the node, 
ki-is-ru Su-bu-ul-ta The node the ear, 

Su-bul-[tu] mi-ir-a The ear the “ergot’. 


(iit) The Toothache Worm 


This is the beginning of a well-known incantation from a small Late Babylonian incantation, 
also duplicated on Ashurbanipal tablets. A Hurrian incantation from Old Babylonian Mari called 
“the incantation of the worm” (Sipat taltim) is unrelated, according to E. A. Speiser, ANET 100. The 
Akkadian text has often been translated: see Borger, Handbuch p. 547 for a selection. 


Cr [7 50 AMT 25 2 15-20 
i Gece eres ] Lox Kacecwre gcd ] 
2 ul-tu ‘a-nu-um i[b-nu-ti Sami]... “Janu ib-nu-u Samé? After Anu created heaven, 
3. Samir" ib-nu-ti [er-se-tum] ... | ib-nu-u ersetu™ And heaven created earth, 
4 er-se-tum ib-nu-% narati™® 2. Ub-nu-u narati™™ And earth created the rivers, 
5 na@rati™® ib-na-a a-tap-pa-ti ... | ib-na-a a-tap-pa-tu And the rivers created the ditches, 
6 a-tap-pa-ti ib-na-a ru-Sum-ta ... |) ib-na-a ru-Sum-tii And the ditches created the swamps, 
7 ru-Sum-ta ib-nu-ti tu-ul-tu ... | ib-na-a tul-ti And the swamps created the worm. 


The first line is lacking from both copies (it was written with the second in AMT 25 2). The last 
two lines of AMT 28 1 rev. iii (én 4a-nu-m[i; is-tu 4a-num i[b-nu-u) might belong to this or a similar 
incantation, in which case a little of the first line could be restored. Another incantation in AMT 28 
1 rev. iii 16-19, begins: én TA 4a-num i[b-nu-u; eri,-du,, ib-nu-u gi-x |. 


(iv) Bu’Sanu-disease 


Attention was drawn to this by B. Landsberger in JNES 14 (1955) 17'°, and collation of the origi- 
nal has given improved readings. As before, the line division here is intended to show the structure. 


K 6585+7656+9144+ 16448 ii 14-15 (AMT 18 11 6-7 and 30 3 14-15) 


én a-nu-ma ‘a-nu There was Anu—Anu. 

da-nu pu-hur Samé° Anu was the whole of heaven, 
da-nu pu-hur erseti" Anu was the whole of earth. 
ersetum™™ ib-ta-ni t[ul-ti] Earth created the worm, 
ersetum™™ ib-ta-ni bu-?-Sd-nu Earth created bu’sanu. 


The actual meaning of the first of these lines is doubtful. The -ma on the first “Anu” may be compared 
with the -mi on ersetum “earth” in (i) and with the -mi on “Anu” cited under (iii). A priori, the Old 
Babylonian text should give the more correct orthography, and -mi in the Old Babylonian Atra-hasis 
introduces direct speech and is sharply distinguished from the coordinating and emphatic -ma. How- 
ever, no natural sense results from taking the -mi in (i) as introducing direct speech. Perhaps Ishchali 
had a different tradition in the use of this particle. The -ma used in nominal sentences is very suitable 
here, and the -mi in (i) is taken in the same way. 
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(v) Anu Begets Heaven 


(a) AMT 42 4 rev., BM 98584+98589 Obv. iii, STT II 240 Obv. and BAM 33 


én Su-un-du “a-num ir-hu-u Samii" (AMT, BAM: AN-1) 

4é-a ina ersetim™™ -kin-nu Sam-mu (STT om. ina; v-kin-nu; AMT: "ti-ki'-nu) 

i-hi-iz-ka 4sin(30) qu-ra-du (AMT: qu-r]a-a-du) 

dyamas nap-har te-re-e-ti ga-tus-[k]a paq-du (BAM: “Sé-ma¥, ti-re-te ga-tuk-ka pa-aq-du; STT: te-re-ti) 


When Anu had begotten heaven, 

And Ea on the earth had established plants, 
Sin, the warrior, . . . you, 

All decrees, Sama¥, were entrusted to you. 


The first word of line 3 is assumed to be a verb, though nothing known to the present writer is helpful. 


(b) K 6057+7928+7954+82-3-23, 47+83-1-18, 506 Obv. ii 29-30 
[én e-n]u-ma “a-nu ir-hu-vi [Samé*] 
[xx ] x™*7i-Si-emu Si-mat ma-[a-tim] 
When Anu begot [heaven], 
[..].. decreed the destiny of the [land]... 


(vi) The Fable of the Spider 


The introduction to this series was long mistaken for a creation myth, but its true character is 


now recognized (JCS 16 [1962] 72). The original has been collated. 
DT 41 (CT 13 34) 1-7 


e-nu-ma ilani™® i-na pu-ub-ri-Si-nu ib-nu-ui [. . . 
u-ba-ds-Si-mu b[u]-ru-mi ik-su-ru [.. . 

t-4-pu-ti [Sik-na]-at na-pis-ti '-[ ... 

bu-ul séri [vi-ma-a]m séri 1 nam-mas-Se-e [. . . 
ul-tux [..] x x ana Sik-na-at na-piX-ti |... 
[bu-ul] *Sakkan i nam-mas-se-e ali vi-za-i-[zu . . . 
[xx |] GAR ri nam-mas-ti gi-mir nab-ni-ti [.. . 


When the gods in their assembly had created [.. . 
Had fashioned the heavens, had got together [. . . 
Had brought living creatures into being, had [... 
The animals of the steppe, [the creatures] of the steppe, the beings of [ . . . 
After. [..].. to the living creatures [... 
Had divided [ .. . ] the animals of Sakkan and urban beings, 
...].. beings, all creatures [... 


Part IV 


Other Material Related 


to Enuma Elis 


The Theogonies of Enlil and Anu 


The Theogony! 


Enima Elis begins with a theogony, the purpose of which is clear. Everything known to man has a 
beginning and so, it was assumed, even the gods have their births. The neat organization of the pan- 
theon into families expressed this view, as well as subordinating some gods and goddesses to others. 
But what of the senior gods? For the two greatest, Anu and Enlil, genealogies existed, tracing back 
their descent into a dim and unknown past to primaeval beings who were, apparently, uncreated. The 
Epic commences with a literary form of Anu’s theogony, as to have used Enlil’s would have given 
prominence to a god whose prestige the Epic systematically ignores. 


The Theogony of Enlil 


Various ideas on Enlil’s parentage had currency in ancient Mesopotamia, and the following less 
commonly attested ancestries are briefly given before the better-known theogony is dealt with. Anu 
is called Enlil’s father on a vase inscription of Lugalzaggesi (4en-lil lugal-kur-kur-ra-ke, an a- 
ki-dg-ni...: FAOS 5/II Uruk:Luzag. 1 iii 14-16). The same view is held in Enki and the World Order 
(C. A. Benito; Ph.D. Dissertation, Philadelphia, 1969), for An is given as Enki’s father (line 79) and 
Enlil as Enki’s older brother (pa,, line 63, cf. ZA 56 [1964] 57). This ancestry is probably presumed 
in the OB forerunner to An = Anum (TCL 15 pls. xxvff.), where, if the Enlil theogony at the begin- 
ning is taken as an addition to the original list (see below, p. 409), only Anu is given an ancestry, 
and Enlil’s section immediately follows. Another, but related, ancestry is given in the exorcistic 
compilation, Ebeling’s “Gattung I,” which opens with sections for AnSar and KiSar, Enuruulla and 
Ninuruulla, then Enlil and Ninlil (ArOr 21 [1953] 361). AnSar and Enuruulla are no doubt derived 
from the Anu theogony dealt with below, since the accompanying description gives the first pair as 
“lords of mother-—father of Enlil” (en ama a-a‘4en-lil-ld = be-lié abi u um-me 84 4en-I[il]), and that 
invites the question why Enuruulla and spouse were used at all, unless an existing tradition was being 


1. Previous literature is sparse and inadequate: FE Lenormant, Les origines de V’histoire | (Paris, 1880) 494; English ed., 
The Beginnings of History (London, 1883) 489-90; A. H. Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 1887, 388; P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier (Strassburg, 1890) 192-93; M. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898) 416-18; M. Jastrow, 
Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens | (Giessen, 1905) 353; H. Radau, Bel, The Christ of Ancient Times (Chicago, 1908) 
8-22; H. Zimmern, ZA 23 (1909) 364; J. Hehn, Die biblische und die babylonische Gottesidee (Leipzig, 1913) 2; A. Deimel, 
Pantheon babylonicum (Rome, 1914) 17-24; M. Jastrow, Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions (London, 1914) 69-71; 
E Notscher, Ellil in Sumer und Akkad (Hanover, 1927) 18; T. G. Pinches, JTVI 59 (1927) 137-65; E. Forrer, Mélanges 
Franz Cumont (Brussels, 1936) 6917; T. Jacobsen, JNES 5 (1946) 138-39; A.W. Sjdéberg, Der Mondgott Nanna-Suen 
(Stockholm, 1960) 40; J. J. A. van Dijk, AcOr 28 (1964) 6-16. 
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followed. The compiler of the present text may well have meant Anar and Anu, since the two are 
identified in some cases (see below). Another god cast in the role of Enlil’s father is EnmeSarra, but 
quite early he was drawn into the standard theogony (see below and the introduction to EnmeSarra’s 
Defeat). Lugaldukuga is still another figure who is called father of Enlil (see the introduction to the 
Toil of Babylon). The latest attested theogony to include Enlil is that given by Eudemus of Rhodes 
(see below, p. 422). 

The standard theogony of Enlil is simpler than that of Anu, being more systematic and synthetic. 
It consists of a series of divine pairs, the males beginning with en “lord” and the females with nin 
“lady.” It is known from three different kinds of texts: liturgies, incantations, and god-lists, and once 
exceptionally a Sumerian epic contains it. The liturgies will be taken first. One text contains a state- 
ment of Enlil’s family and parts of the section turn up in other texts of the same kind. The following 
copies have been used for the text as given here:? 


A [main text] = VAS II 11 v 1-7 (OB) 

B = PRAKIIC 72 obv. 13-17 (OB) 

C = CT 42 pl.4 iv 1-6 (OB) 

D = BM 96927 obv. i 3—7 (OB; lines 3-7 only) 

E = VR52 no. 1 obv. 3-8 (Ashurbanipal; lines 2-7 only) 

f =  SBH p. 85 5-7 (Seleucid period; lines 1-3 only) 

1 4mu-ul-lil-le dam-a-ni “nin-lil-le Enlil, his wife Ninlil, 

2 an Sura’ ki Se gu-nu-e An (and) Ura8, where barley sprouted, 
3 Sen-ki Snin-ki 4en-ul ¢nin-ul Enki Ninki, Enul Ninul, 

4 4en-da-Surim-ma “nin-da-Surim-ma Enda’urimma NindaSurimma, 

5 4en-du-ki-ga dnin-du,-kt-ga Endukuga Nindukuga, 

6 ama 4nin-lil a-a ‘mu-ul-lil Mother(s of’) Ninlil, father(s of’) Enlil. 
7 4en-u ytila den-me-en-sar-ra Enutila, EnmenSarra. 


Variants: 1 B:4nin-lil-l4é 2 om.BC f: om.an Ef: gu-nu-ra 3 CDf:‘en-mul BDf: ‘nin-mul 

4 B:4en-da3u-"rim’-ma 6 B: ama “mu-ul-l[fL-la’ a]-"a’ 4mu-ul-[Iif]L-1a C: a-a ¢en-lil ama ‘nin-lil-l[a] 
D: a-a ‘mu-ul-lil-lé ama ‘nin-lil-ld = E: 4mu-ul-lfl-lé = 7 B: “en-mu-[ut]-la4en-me-en-an-[  C: “en-ut-ld 
CD: ¢en-me-Sar-ra 


On purely formal grounds, the form of the Enlil theogony may be analysed into the main group of 
matching pairs summed up in line 6, the non-matching pair in line 2, and the two single males ap- 
pended at the end. So far as line 2 is concerned, the textual evidence confirms its extraneous charac- 
ter: B, C, and D omit it, so that it appears in A, E, and f only. The rest of the evidence for this Enlil 
theogony is divided in the same way: sometimes the line with Ura’ is included, sometimes not. Also 
this line appears in some late copies of liturgies without any accompanying ancestral pairs. The fol- 
lowing are the passages: 

an ura’ ki Se gu-nu 

den-ki Snin-ki 4en-mul ¢nin-mul 


[4en-da-8ur]im-ma “nin-d[a-Suri]m-ma 


VAS IL 17 vi 6ff. = 18 vi 3ff. (OB) 
2. See Langdon, PBS X p. 302; van Dijk, SGL II 151-52; Kramer, JCS 18 (1964) 368. 
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an ‘ura¥ ki Se gu-nu-e 

fen-ki Snin-ki 4en-ul 4nin-ul 

den-da-Surim-ma “nin-da-Surim-ma 
N di+ N 

“en-du,-ki-ga “nin-du,-ki-ga 

“en-u ytila den-me-Sat-ra 


S. A. Smith, Miscellaneous Assyrian Texts (London, 1887) p. 12 (Ashurbanipal) 


CuraS-a ki 8e gu-nu-ra 


SBH p. 29 20, SBP p. 90 (Seleucid) 


Cura’-a ki Se gu-[nu-ra] 


SBH p. 47 rev. 23 = BA V 641 18, SBP p. 70 21 (Seleucid) 


[4uras] ki Se gu-nu-ra 
[ten-ki “|nin-ki 4en-ul “nin-ul 


BA X/1 84 rev. 3-5 = 85 3—5 (Ashurbanipal) 


Not merely is the line with Ura’ of doubtful authenticity at the head of the Enlil theogony, but the 
text is doubtful also. Should one read Ura’ or An and Ura8? There is certainly a pair An and Ura, 
since in one OB bilingual passage they are rendered Sa-me-e t er-se-tim.* An for “heaven” speaks for 
itself, and Ura’ is obviously “earth,” quite apart from the rendering ersetim. The mating of heaven and 
earth occurs in several passages: 


{an} an-mah-e ki-dagal-la du, , im-ma-ni-ib-nir 
Lofty heaven cohabited with broad earth. 
TCL 16 pl. cxv 6, cf. van Dijk, AcOr 28 (1964/65) 45 


an-na ki-sig,-ga gis im-ma-ab-[du, | 

“a-nu er-se-ta ba-ni-tum ir-he-e-ma 

Anu impregnated the broad earth 
Lugal-e I 26 


da-nu-um Sar ilani™* ersetim'™ ir-he-e-ma 


Anu, king of the gods, impregnated the earth. 
Erra 128 


én ki-ma Samii" u ersetum™” ana d&-Su-ti in-na-ah-zu 
When heaven and earth got married. 


SPT 1361" 37 


... myju-un-kar-kar-ra [... 
kima] Samé° u ersetim"™ i-te-nid-di-[ru] . . . 


Like] heaven and earth they were clasped in embrace [ .. . 
BM 48017 2-3 


Neither of the pair An and Ki has the divine determinative in a Sumerian context—An, because 
divine names beginning An- do not normally take the determinative, to avoid the repetition AN 


3. A. Falkenstein, AnBib 12 (1959) 71 3. 
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AN; KI, because she was never really a goddess, despite her personification as Earth. The existence of 
this pair An and Ki created complications with An and Ura’: that, although there was a god Ura’ of 
Dilbat, scribes may write Ura’ without a determinative, in which case orthography alone can never 
determine if AN IB is to be read dura’ or an ura’¥. In the bilingual passage, AN IB certainly stands 
for An and Ura, as the translation attests. A writing an ‘ura’ is clear, but scribes at times misinter- 
preted AN IB as the pair, when in fact only Ura’ is meant, and inserted a second AN into the text 
on this assumption. Falkenstein in ZA 52 (1957) 72-73 has collected examples where ama- mu “my 
mother” and ama-tu-da-ni “his mother who bore him” qualify An und Ura’. This results from such 
misunderstandings. 

The line which heads some versions of the Enlil theogony varies in the copies between an 
and AN IB. It seems most probable that Ura alone is meant, though in no case does IB occur without 
a preceding AN. The conclusion follows from the following phrase ki Se gu-nu-e/ra. This cannot 


dura’ 


AY) 


mean “the place of Segunii” (a variety of barley),* as the genitive element would show before the 
postposition -e as -ke,. The analysis must be: ki $e gunu(-a), “the place where barley sprouted,” 
based on gin = a-su-u 84 isi u qané (Nabnitu M 185 = II R 62 54 cd). It is only possible to refer this 
to earth, for while the fertilizing rain from heaven might have helped the barley to sprout, the place 
where it sprouted was certainly earth. Thus, the phrase should be rendered simply “Earth, where 
barley sprouted,” and this attests a tradition of a single prime mover in creation, Earth, and that life 
began with the sprouting of a stalk of barley from her bosom.? In this light, the reason for the addi- 
tion of this line becomes apparent. The theogony begins with Lord Earth and Lady Earth, and the 
scribe responsible for the added line was inserting another version of primaeval Earth. 

The two male figures appended to this theogony were eventually incorporated into it. The earli- 
est evidence of this occurs in the Sumerian epic, the Death of Gilgame§, in which the hero perhaps 
meets these divine ancestors in the underworld: 


den-ki “nin-ki 4en-mul “nin-mul 

fen-du,-ki-ga ‘nin-du,-ki-ga 

den-x-Surim-ma “nin-x-Surim-ma 

den-mu-ut-ld “en-me-en-ar-ra 

ama a-a “en-lil-la-ra 
ed. A. Cavigneaux and E N. H. Al-Rawi, GilgameS et la Mort 
(Groningen, 2000) 23 N, 14-18 


An incantation text, in a Middle Babylonian copy, has a similar list, though much corrupted 
scribally: 


zi 4en-"ki’ (ras.) nin-"ki’ en-NU nin-NU 


zi 4en-mul nin-mul 4en-la-dtibur “nin’-la'-d[ubur] 


4. B. Landsberger, JNES 8 (1954) 280ff. 

5. This myth might be reflected in the name of Enlil’s mother in the Sumerian Enlil and Ninlil (see RA 55 [1961] 
184): ‘nun-bar-Se-gu-nu, a name attributed to Nissaba in the forerunner to An = Anum (TCL 15 pl. xxix 323), in 
An = Anum I 297, CT 24 23 ii 16, and in An = Anum = Sa améli 99, CT 24 41 88. However, the meaning of nun-bar 


is unknown. 
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en-me-et-ra® en-me-Sat-ra-a 


en ama a-a “en-Iil’-la-ke yme 


PBS 1/2 112 70-73 = ArOr 21 (1953) 396 (collated) 


The final assimilation took place when these males were given matching spouses, as in the re- 
maining sources for this theogony. These will be described first and then set out in tabular form. 


(i) God-Lists 


The Fara lists contain material of this theogony, but that will be dealt with later. From this 
Early Dynastic period, there seems to be a gap until the Old Babylonian era. The forerunner of An 
= Anum’ begins with the Enlil theogony. Sixteen pairs are named, but there is no summing up or 
any statement explaining the list. In the Middle Assyrian An = Anum, this list, now expanded to 21 
pairs, was transferred to the head of the Enlil section (I 96-138; CT 24 4). Previously, it had stood 
at the head of the Anu section, but one should not conclude from this that in Old Babylonian times 
the pairs were construed as ancestors of Anu. Unambiguous evidence of this period contradicting any 
such idea has already been given. Rather, it is one of those bulky expansions of the originally concise 
list which occur here and there in it. Its extraneous nature is indicated by its very size. Anu’s section 
in this text, including ancestors, comprises seven names, compared with which the preceding 30 are 
altogether out of proportion. It is admittedly out of place where it now stands, but there is another 
similar case. The Enlil section is also brief, but Enlil’s household, quite a lengthy list, occurs toward 
the end of the whole tablet (lines 305—41). The Middle Assyrian An = Anum transfers it to its natu- 
ral position with the other Enlil names, immediately after Anu’s section at the beginning. The great 
length of the list of ancestors in the god-lists as compared with the liturgies is to be explained as due 
to compilation. The liturgies and incantations have either the pair with -ul or with -mul, but with 
one exception, which may have been influenced by the lists, never both. It is possible that -mul is 
to be read ul,,, but whether this is so or not, there is no question that they are variants of the same 
name. Other items in the lists may have similar origins, but in the Middle Assyrian version, at least, 
these duplicate entries were not understood, as a simple count supplies the total. 

An Old Babylonian god-list from Mari (ed. W. G. Lambert, in J.-M. Durand and J.-R. Kupper, 
Miscellanea Babylonica [Fs. M. Birot; Paris, 1985], 181-89), offers very little new and interesting. 


(ii) Incantations 


As seen in the specimen already cited from PBS I/2 112, the ancestral names were quoted as pow- 
ers by whose mention evil spirits could be exorcised. They are therefore preceded by zi/ni¥ (“by,” liter- 
ally “the life of”) or utammékuniii (“I have exorcised you by”). So far, no Old Babylonian examples 
of this use of the ancestral names have been found, and it may be that this practice does not go back 
that far. The theogonies of both Enlil and Anu are used in this way. Five instances of this use of Enlil’s 
theogony have been noted, and in the last two cases as given here it is combined with Anu’s: 


6. The many forms of this name are confusing. The most common is -u,-ti-la, where the correct value of UD is 
given in the Middle Assyrian An = Anum: -ti-ti-la (CT 24 21 79). The various forms may go back to *(m)ut(i)la, in 
which case there need be no connection with the Sumerian phrase u,-ti-la “die Lebenstage” (Falkenstein, SGL I 94). 

7. TCL 15 pls. xxvff. An OB exercise tablet from Susa, MDP 27 232 rev. has the beginning of a list: 4en-lil-la 


Inin-lil-la, den-garas™ “nin-garas*, 4en-KU-x [“]nin-[KU-x]. 
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(i) PBS 1/2 112 70-73 = ArOr 21 (1953) 396 (supra) 

(ii) CT 16 13 11-28, dup. LKU 28 1-5 

(iii) Rm II 418 (Pl. 70) 

(iv) ArOr 21 (1953) 381 5ff., dups. BM 34733 rev. i 1ff. and BM 40805 ii 
(v) K9417+12931 rev. with K 6916, and dup. K 9992 (all on Pl. 71) 


(The texts given as duplicates here duplicate the relevant context only, not necessarily the whole 
text.) In the following table, only the distinguishing elements of each pair are given; the 4en- and 


dnin- are omitted. So far as possible, the names are set out opposite the same one in An = Anum. 
OB God List An=Anum Mari (ii) (iii) (iv) (v) 
ki ki ki? ki ki? ki 
mul ul ul mul* 
ul mul mul ul? mul 
nun lu lu 
kur du kur du 
kin-gal da Sar 
Sar bulug bulug bulug* bulug bulug* 
buluh buluh 
bulug pirig pirig 
garas mul garas garas* 
Sar ul Sar 
giriS nun nun 
da%urim-ma__ kur 
amagx> amas amas 
kin-gal TUN-gél/gal © 
du,-ki-ga ku-ga/gal da-%urim-ma_ da-Surim-ma da-Surim-ma 
an-na an-na du,-ki-ga du,-ki-ga du,-ki-ga du,-ki-ga 
u,ti-la t/u,-ti-la u,-ti-la u,-ti-la u,ti-la u,ti-la 
da-Surim-ma 
du-ki-ga du,-ki-ga 
me-Sar-ra me-Sat-ra me-Sar-ra me-Sar-ra me-Sar-ra 
16 21 7 t 11 9 7 
Notes 


a. All these names have Sumerian plural endings: 4en-ki-e-ne, ‘nin-ki-e-ne, etc. 


b. This list has only 4en-da-Surim-maand ‘nin-ama& due to a scribal error. 


c. The sign TUN-(gal/gal) is glossed ttin both times in Rm I] 418. 


What does all this evidence mean? Who were these ancestral pairs? Most of the lists conclude 
with a line explaining the preceding deities, so that one might expect to find the answers to these 
questions easily, but a review of this explanatory material only serves to display the complexity of the 
problems. 
ama “nin-lil a-a 4mu-ul-lil 
ama “mu-ul-l[il-la’ a]-'a’ 4mu-ul-[lf] 1-14 
a-a ‘en-Iil ama nin-lil-l[e] 

a-a 4mu-ul-lil-lé ama 4nin-liL-la 


Liturgies (a) OB: 


GOS 
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(b) Ashurbanipal: E ama %nin-lil a-a ¢mu-ul-lil-ld 
OB copy of Sumerian epic: ama a-a ‘en-lil-lé-ra 
An = Anum I 138: 42 en ama a-a ‘en-lil-ld-ke, 
Mari god-list: den ama a-a “en-lil-la 


4hin ama a-a “en-liL-ld 


Late copies of incantations: (i) enamaac-a “en-lil’-la-ke yne 
(iii) Sen ama a-a ‘en-Iil-l[d... 
(v) en ama a-a “en-lil-lé-ke,-e-n[e] 
(ii) and (iv) ‘en ama a-a “en-lil-ld-ke . 


be-el a-bi um-mi $4 ‘en-lil 
4nin ama a-a “nin-liLld-ke 

. . ‘wes 4 . ri 
be-el-ti a-bi um-mi $4 Snin-lil 


Variants to (ii): LKU 28: ] a-a ama 4en/nin-Ifl-la-ke,; to (iv): BM 34733: a-bi u um-mi/mu 


Anu’s theogony is much less rich in such descriptive material; in fact, only two cases of a sum- 
ming up occur, and these seem to be modelled on the Enlil theogony. However, an Old Babylonian 
incantation written in phonetic Sumerian offers the pair Diri Dari, which properly belong to the 
other theogony, yet relates them to Enlil with the word en: 


tu-ri ta-ri en mu-ul-li 
ta-ri ta-ri en mu-ul-li 


MKNAW 78 (1934), Ser. B, no. 2, p. 8 7-8 


Thus, the Old Babylonian period, as known so far, had two ways of describing these ancestral pairs, 
ama a-a “mother father” and en “lord.” Later material combined the two. The divergent uses of the 
first one in the Old Babylonian period are most perplexing. The obvious way to understand them was 
as “mothers and fathers of Enlil,” and this is what the Sumerian epic says. The genitive relationship 
is correctly expressed, as would be expected in a connected literary text, but no plural elements occur, 
which does not, however, exclude the possibility that “father” and “mother” were meant for each of 
the preceding pairs. One obvious peculiarity stands out. Every known occurrence of every pair has 
the order En— Nin—, male—female, but ama a-a reverses this order. The scribes of C and D were 
obviously sensitive to this disorder and corrected it. But the vast mass of evidence leaves no room 
for doubting that ama a-a is the original sequence. The interpretation of the epic was not, how- 
ever, shared by the liturgies. They are based on the consideration that Enlil and Ninlil are a pair like 
the rest, and the female must somehow be brought in. One might have expected to find statements 
summing up the list as “fathers and mothers of Enlil and Ninlil,” but this in fact never happens. Per- 
haps the incestuous marriages that this interpretation implies were a serious objection, though the 
Theogony of Dunnu accepts this consequence. At any rate, all the liturgical examples separate the 
phrase ama a-aand only B puts both “mother” and “father” with Enlil. Unfortunately, the grammat- 
ical relationship of the noun and name is not clear. It could be thought of as a genitive relatonship: 
“mother of Ninlil,” etc., or as an apposition: “mother Ninlil,” etc. The grammatical elements are 
not consistently written even in the Old Babylonian examples: a genitive element is written on the 
names in a few cases, but not in all. 
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The Old Babylonian example of en certainly looks like an apposition, so that one could render 
the phrase, “Diuri, Dari, lord(s) Enlil.” The composite term “lord(s) of mother father” may refer to 
each one of each pair, as the number in An = Anum shows. Just as with ama a-a by itself, some 
cases refer the composite term to Enlil alone, but the incantations (ii) and (iv) brought in Ninlil by 
creating a feminine version “lady of mother father,” referring to the goddesses alone, and keeping the 
masculine equivalent for the gods of the list. The Akkadian translation, like C among the liturgies, 
reverses the order of ama a-a to “father mother.” One thing that emerges from this survey is that 
the ancient world had no clear and fixed interpretation of these lines any more than we do. Enlil’s 
ancestry was expressed in the theogony, but beyond that there was no agreement. 

The term ama a-a itself deserves comment. Its use when its order conflicted so plainly with that 
of the pairs implies a long-established tradition. In Akkadian, abu ummu means “parents” (see CAD 
sub voce abu). In Sumerian texts, the order is not fixed: either “mother” or “father” can come first. 
“Father” precedes in Ur III legal texts (Falkenstein, Die neusumerischen Gerichtsurkunden II [Munich, 
1956] p. 24 13 with note), in proverbs (E. I. Gordon, Sumerian Proverbs I [Philadelphia, 1959] 155), 
and in a late litany (IV R’ 27 no. 4 56-57). “Mother” precedes in an Old Babylonian copy of a litany 
(Krecher, Sumerische Kultlyrik [Wiesbaden, 1966] p. 59 9), in Gudea Cylinder A iii 6—7 (though the 
words are addressed to a goddess, which may explain the order), and in a text about Samsu-iluna 
(TCL 16 pl. ci rev. 65, cf. ArOr 17/1 [1949] 217). With such variation, a scribe wishing to sum 
up pairs in the order En— Nin— could easily have preferred the order a-a ama. That he did not is 
proof that ama a-a in that order was a traditional term for divine ancestry. It is in itself a piece of 
mythology. 

The version of this theogony in the Fara and Abu Salabikh texts from the end of the Early Dy- 
nastic period is as follows: 


en-ki nin-ki 
er-lil nin-lil! 
en-UH nin-UH 
en-bulug nin-bulug 
en-du,x nin-du,-x 
en-gukkal nin-gukkal 
en-é nin-é 


Deimel, Fara II p. 24 v 17-vi 10 = OIP 99 82 rev.; see P. Mander, Il pantheon di 
Abu Sdlabikh (Naples, 1986) pp. 29, resp. 9 


Each name is contained in a separate compartment without a divine determinative, but this is un- 
important, as determinatives are optional in the Fara texts. Some of the goddesses turn up in a con- 
text of deities beginning with Nin— with the determinative: 4 Inin-ki, nin-1il, ‘nin-bilug 
(op. cit. p. 2 vi 24-27). The context of the double list is unhelpful. However, the major differences 
between these and the later versions is that they put Enki Ninki at the beginning and Enlil Ninlil at 
the end, while these earliest witnesses put these two pairs together and appends the others. 

At first glance, the intermediate pairs seem to offer little for comparison with the later witnesses. 
Only bulug occurs both in Fara and later. The sign we have represented by X (LAK 777) is a com- 
bination of UDU and another sign, “Schaf mit Hodensack” according to Landsberger (MSL II 103), 
who has discussed this and related signs. The combined sign-form continued in use into the Third 


nin-x, 
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Dynasty of Ur, after which it went out of use generally. This later sign-form can be identified, thanks 
to SLT 42, which has a sequence commonly found at Fara: 


ab ab 
gud gud 
Us Us 
x x 
uz uz 
mas mas 
Fara II no. 12 ii and iv; SLT 42 iand v 


no. 13 ii and iii; no. 15 
iv and v; no. 16 iii-iv and v 


This list alone is sufficient to identify the sign as indicating the male sheep, probably a ram for breed- 
ing, and from the sign-form in SLT 42 it is possible to identify LAK 228 and Schneider, Keilschrift- 
Paléographie 2, nos. 289, 290, and 893 as later forms of LAK 777. A complication arises in the Ur III 
period due to an apparent coalescence of two earlier sign-forms in this one. In the Fara texts and 
other Early Dynastic documents, there are two clearly distinguished signs, LAK 721 and LAK 777 
(here “x”). The former occurs on the Stele of the Vultures iv 28, where a meaning “female breast” is 
very probable, and in TSA no. 23 rev. v 6 (time of Uruinimgina) the sign is resumed with -ra. Thus, 
a reading ubur is very probable, as first proposed by Thureau-Dangin. In the Ur III period, the sign x 
is also written with a resumptive -ra (ITT V 6951) and occurs in pot-names which later are written 
with ubur (ITT II 892 rev. ii and iii). This same sign is also used as at Fara for the ram (Landsberger, 
op. cit. p. 103), and this shows that the two Early Dynastic signs coalesced. Landsberger, observing 
that the Early Dynastic form of the ubur-sign seems to have an inserted LU, regarded x of the Ur III 
period as having an inserted sign also, “IR’.” Once it is recognized that this sign is nothing but a later 
version of LAK 777, this proposal becomes superfluous. The wedges inside the latter half of the Ur III 
sign are nothing but a continuation of the hachuring of the second sign which went to make up LAK 
777. Thus, the Ur III script used its form of LAK 777 for both “Schaf mit Hodensack” and the ubur- 
sign. In the Old Babylonian period, as Landsberger has shown, they were differentiated by meaning 
into DAG.KISIM,xUS (“ram”) and DAG.KISIM,xGA (“female breast”). In the late copies of Urra 
the former has become AMAS (DAG.KISIM,xUDU.MAS) (see MSL VIII/1 8 21-22). 

Thus, the connection between x in the Fara copies of the theogony and AMAS in the late copies 
is established and its history given by tracing the evolution of the same sign as applied to a breeding 
ram. The pronunciation is only known from late glosses to udu-AMAS, which give t-a for AMAS 
and [-t]u-t-a for the whole group (MSL II 101; VIII/1 8 note on 21f.). As the rendering ra-ki-bi 
shows, this t-a is a phonetic writing of u,-a “mount” (the female, said of the male). Of course, there 
is no certainty that the Fara sign was pronounced the same way 2,000 years earlier. The term for 
breeding ram could have changed. While the Fara sign is made up of udu and another sign, the sec- 
ond one is certainly not u,, which is attested at Fara. While the double Fara list has en/nin-du-x, 
the sign x occurs without the du, in the list of Nin-deities. In the late lists, du, only occurs followed 
by -ku-ga. 

The gukkal sign is not absolutely certain: its second half is lower than the first for no obvi- 
ous reason. This sign, too, indicates a kind of sheep, the name of which is said to be derived from 
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kun-gal “big tail.” No later witness has gukkal, but one may ask if kin-gal/@4l and ku-ga/éal, 
apparently a variant of kin-gal in An = Anum, may not have been derived from it at some stage in 
transmission. There is no obvious later derivative of the 4 pair in the Fara list, though da in An = 
Anum could be compared, since the two signs are easily confused in some early scripts. Thus, while 
the intermediate pairs of the Fara lists have some relationship to those of later times, it is a tenuous 
connection. We do not venture to guess if the Fara list is really compounded of certain sheep terms 
or if this is only appearance. 

Another ED attestation of this theogony occurs in a fragment of a myth, Sollberger, Corpus des 
inscriptions “royales” présargoniques de Laga¥ (Geneva, 1956) Ukg. 15 ii: ud-ba en-ki nun-ki nu- 
sig. den-lil nu-titnin-lil nu-ti “At that time Enki and Nunki had not been created, Enki did not 
exist, Ninlil did not exist.” Here the spelling Nunki for Ninki occurs, paralleled in a few other places 
(see B. Alster, RA 64 [1970] 190; J. Peterson, NABU 2009 68) and in the Hittite Minki Amunki 
(ZA 54 [1961] 147). 

The important fact is that all the lists agree in putting Enki Ninki first, and all but the Fara list put 
Enlil Ninlil last. But there is no agreement whatsoever about the intervening pairs; in fact, no two 
lists agree. Leaving aside Enlil Ninlil, the first pair is the only one of any consequence. Another Fara 
list in addition to those already quoted has en-ki nin-ki in asingle compartment (op. cit. p. 60 i 6). 
An Old Babylonian list of underworld gods has 4en-ki 4nin-ki (RA 32 [1935] 181 27). The Emesal 
Vocabulary gives only this pair at the head of Enlil’s section: 


dumun-ki den-ki dé_g 
doasan-ki Inin-ki ddam-ki-n[a] 
1 2-3, MSLIV 4 


The Akkadian column is certainly wrong in taking Enki Ninki as Ea and Damkina. The Ea names do 
not begin until line 38, where the Emesal of Enki is 4am-an-ki. A bilingual litany addressed to Enlil 
also attests their parentage of him, but curiously call them only “father”: 


a-a ugu-zu ‘en-ki ‘nin-ki siskur, 
a-bu a-lid-ka “MIN ¢MIN ik-ri-bi 
Langdon, BL no. 208 rev. 12-13 


The father who begat you, Enki Ninki, prayer. . . 


A Late Assyrian copy of a bilingual religious text also has the pair: 


gis-nu,, ‘en-ki “nin-ki lugal nam-tar-tar-re 
nu-ur (MIN {MIN be-lu-ti Si-ma-a-ti 

VAT 13841+13842 oby. 7-8 

The light of Enki Ninki, lords of destinies 


Those who controlled the destinies were supreme in the universe, so the importance of the primaeval 
pair is evident. An administrative document from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar II, TMHS II/HI 240 
13-14, lists offerings for the great gods, among which company Enki Ninki have a place. Offerings to 
Enki and Ninki are mentioned in Astrolabe B (see p. 303). In Surpu II 146-47, the pair appears in a 
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list of gods asked to release a spell along with 4en-84r “nin-8dr, a pair which appears in both theogo- 


nies. Among the Hittites, Enki Ninki occur in lists of underworld gods in the form Minki/Munki 
Am(m)u(n)ki, which attest phonetic variations not found in the Mesopotamian scribal tradition. ® 

Of the other gods forming this theogony, Enme§arra is the best known: see the introduction to 
EnmeSarra’s Defeat. The pair Enul Ninul occurs in the Bilingual Account of Creation, rev. 15, where 
they are urged to multiply prosperity as the universe is being organized. They are described as par- 
ents of Nuska in a Sumerian hymn (4en-ul nin-ul-e tu-da-me-en: STVC 37 obv. 10 = SGL II 
144). Enki Ninki with Enul Ninul are given as gods who confirm the kingship of ISme-Dagan in a 
royal hymn (Romer, SKIZ 46 114). Enda’urimma and spouse are called “brother and sister of all the 
gods” in an incantation (p. 285). EndaSurimma and Endukuga without spouses are known as keep- 
ers of the third and fifth gates, respectively, of the underworld, according to the Sultantepe version 
of Nergal and EreSkigal (STT 28 iii 41ff. = AnSt X [1960] 116) as restored from a compilation of 
groups of seven (KAR 142 iv 12ff.; cf. RA 91 [1997] 74-80). It is not known, however, if this version 
of the guardians of the gates is an old tradition or a relatively late creation based in two cases on the 
theogony. EndaSurimma and Endukuga with spouses are mentioned as underworld gods to whom of- 
ferings should be made in a Late Assyrian tablet, ABRT II 12 25ff. En8ar occurs as father of the gods 
in the Toil of Babylon. This is the sum of the attestations, noted by the writer, of these gods. Most, it 
will be observed, are completely unknown outside the theogony. Those which are known elsewhere 
have underworld connections. 

The obscurity of most of the gods and goddesses in the theogony and the wide divergencies be- 
tween all the known lists point unambiguously to the conclusion that the basic mythological con- 
cept is that Enlil Ninlil descended from Enki Ninki, but the line of descent was never fixed and the 
ancient scribes improvised lists, occasionally drawing on known underworld deities. The purpose of 
having a list at all was probably to assign a great antiquity to the first pair. The only real mythological 
content is that Enlil descended from Earth, a conclusion confirmed by the insertion of Ura’ in some 
of the sources. It would seem that this descent was expressed according to the concept of matching 
pairs and that ama a-a was the technical term expressing this concept. However, the conflict of 
order between the En- Nin- pairs and the technical term may indicate that there was an earlier, now 
lost, tradition of divine ancestry in which the female of each pair came first. There is certainly no 
shortage of important goddesses in the older Sumerian traditions who might have been part of such 
a scheme. 

The attempt to find meaning in the sequence of names is a failure, unlike the case of comparable 
Egyptian theogonies, in which the names of the deities suggest the stages through which the universe 
developed. The second pair, usually ending in -ul or -mul, can be interpreted in a similar way. The 
root ul (or ul,,) could indicate “luxuriance” (see Falkenstein, SGL I 93), and the command to this 
pair in the Bilingual Account of Creation to make the earth prosperous might even depend on this ety- 
mology.’ If so, Earth begat Luxuriance, a natural sequence. The following roots do not suggest any- 
thing at all plausible, and the widely differing lists discourage any attempt to push the matter further. 


8. E. Forrer, Mélanges Franz Cumont 687ff.; Freies Deutschland no. 38/39 (Friedenskirche, Nov./Dec. 1935); H. Otten, 
ZA 54 (1961) 146-47. 

9. Jacobsen has proposed the meaning “bud” for ul in ZA 52 (1957) 1011, which would also fit. This is accepted by 
van Dijk, AcOr 28 (1964/65) 33. 
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The lists themselves are extremely obscure. It is simple enough to have a list of married couples 
until one asks questions about the implications. Since they were primaeval beings, each couple pre- 
sumably begat the next, which compels the assumption of brother and sister marriages, which were 
never known in ancient Mesopotamian society. The problem is exactly that of Cain’s wife. The 
Theogony of Dunnu seems to be the only Mesopotamian source to accept such incest, but if it is 
denied, what is the alternative? The summing up in the litanies allows a rendering “mother Ninlil, 
father Enlil,” and this makes each pair not parents of the one following but stages of development. 
According to this interpretation, Enlil and Ninlil evolved from Enki Ninki through a series of stages 
represented by the various names. The Anu theogony, as will be shown, presents these alternative 
ideas quite clearly, and the confused interpretations of the phrase ama a-a in the Enlil theogony 
show how different scribes tried to understand the traditional list and its terminus technicus. 

The inconsequential nature of the intermediate pairs is further shown in another detail. Two of 
the lists in incantations, (ii) and (iv), begin with the usual names, but adding the plural element 
-ene to each. Halfway through the list the plurals suddenly cease. Outside the lists, the first pair only 
are attested with this plural ending, and scribes may have been influenced by this, but it is still not 
explained why only the first half of the lists were similarly treated. The earliest occurrence of these 
plurals so far noted is in a Sumerian incantation written in a script not later than the Third Dynasty 


of Ur, PBS 1/2 107 rev. 9-12: 


den-ki-ne ‘nin-ki-ne May the Enkis and the Ninkis 

ni-sig-ga-an-na-gim Sa-ta Su Altogether and completely (?) 
hé-ma-ra-ab-sig-e Strike it for me with the hand 

tuig-kud-a-a8 hé-em-ak-e And turn it into a torn garment. 


(The verbs are singular, but Sumerian syntax is not yet sufficiently established for this to constitute 
a serious objection to the obvious translation.) The deities serve here to thwart demonic power, 
though not under the stock formulas used later. A Sumerian hymn in an Old Babylonian copy, SLTNi 
58 rev. 8, also mentions them: 4en-ki-<ne) nin-ki-ne nam si-si-sd-bi-ta, which, pace Sjdberg, 
Der Mondgott Nanna-Suen (Stockholm, 1960) 40-41, refers to the directing of destinies. A late copy 
of a Sumerian incantation refers to the same deities as taking part in the primaeval establishment of 
reeds: 4en-ki-e-ne‘nin-ki-e-n[e] gi Su im-ma-an-ti: STT 198 27-28. (A text of UrnanSe from 
the ED period, Sollberger, Corpus Urn. 49 ii 8-9, seems to have the same general intent: gi en-ki 
nun-ki dt. hé-ga-ga “reed, may Enki and Nunki make you pleasant”; so B. Alster, RA 64 [1970] 
190). A late copy of a bilingual incantation begins by invoking them as powers which would be use- 
ful in exorcism: 


én 4en-ki-e-ne: §4 “MIN Sti-nu $4 IMIN Sti-nu: “[nin-ki-e-ne] 
CT 17 47 c (cf. STT 172 obv. 9) 


The Sumerian means “the Enkis, the Ninkis,” but the Akkadian is, “they are of Enki, they are of 
Ninki.” This shows a knowledge of Sumerian in that 4en-ki could stand for “en-ki(-ak) “the one(s) 
of Enki,” like the personal name ‘nuska “He of Nuska” (‘nuska(-ka)), for which see Falkenstein, 
Die neusumerischen Gerichtsurkunden II, note on 84 7. However, the translation is wrong in taking 
e-ne as the independent plural pronoun. Obviously, the translator did not know these deities. That 
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they could be summed up under these plurals further confirms that the intermediate pairs between 
Enki Ninki and Enlil Ninlil were in themselves unimportant. 

It might seem that Enki, ancestor of Enlil, and Enki, god of Eridu, bear the same name, but this is 
not so. As Jacobsen pointed out in MSL IV 4 note on 2 (cf. JNES 5 [1946] 145), the second element 
of the god of Eridu has an amissable g: Enki(g), as seen in such writings as ‘en-ki-ga-ke,, while no 
such element occurs in the ancestral “en-ki-e-ne. The latter name is certainly an apposition, “Lord 
Earth,” while the second element ki(g) of Enki(g) is of unknown meaning. 


The Theogony of Anu 


The Anu theogony is the one to which Marduk is attached in Enima Elis. Though it is less 
frequently met, it is also less synthetic than that of Enlil, and it is related to at least one theogony 
outside Mesopotamia. At the beginning of the Epic, three pairs lead up to Anu. No spouse of his 
is recorded: perhaps the author had difficulty in finding a genuine wife of his. Although Ea’s wife is 
named in the Epic and she plays a part in the birth of Marduk, no account of her birth is given. The 
following is the scheme: 

Apsii — Tiamat 
Lahmu — Lahamu 
Angar — KiSar 
Anu 
Nudimmud (Ea) 
Marduk 


The wording of the text leaves open the question whether AnSar Kiar are descended from Lahmu 
Lahamu or are a second pair of offspring from Apsdi and Tiamat. The other cuneiform material is con- 
tained in god-lists and late copies of incantations. The only Old Babylonian attestation is found in 
the forerunner of An = Anum. The incantations will be given first as the less-manipulated material: 


(iv) ArOr 21 (1953) 381 9-14, dup. BM 40805 ii 

(v K 9417412931 rev. with K 6916 and dup. K 9992 (all on Pl. 71) 

(vi) KAR 233 rev. (?) 14-16 (collated) and dups. STT 138 rev. 29, K 8104 and 82-5-22, 535 
(vii) Address of Marduk to the Demons E 35-36 (AfO 19 [1959/60] 118) 

(viii) KAR 22 obv. 23-25; Ebeling, Tod und Leben (Leipzig, 1931) no. 20 


(iv) (v) (vi) 
an-Sar “ki-Sar ddu-ri “da-ri ddu-ri ‘da-ri 
ddu-rf 4da-ri dlah-mu “la-ha-ma dlah-mu “la-ha-[mu] 
dlah-ma “la-ha-ma den-gur 4ga-ra e-our’ Iga-ar 
4a-la-la be-li-li 4a-la-la “be-li-li 4g-la-la “bfe-li-li] 


fen-uru-ul-la 4nin-uru-ul-la 


(vii) (viii) 


[“lah-mJa “la-ha-ma ddu-rf 4da-rf 
den-gar 4g[a-ra] ‘lah-mu “la-ha-mu 
da-la-la “bé-li-li da-la-la “be-li-li 


[“dJu-ri 4da-ri 
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Though not a formal list, ZA 23 (1909) 374 80-88 should be given also: 4a-la-la ‘be-li-li ‘lah-ma “la-ha- 
ma... %e-gur u ‘efa-ra... ]. Of these specimens, (iv) stands out by offering two pairs lacking from 
any other incantation. It was (iv) that in the Enlil theogony suggested dependence on the god-lists 
by having both the -ul and the - mul pairs, and, sure enough, the two extra pairs here are found in 
An = Anum. Its connection with the god-lists will be further established when Namma is considered. 
If the extra pairs in (iv) are ignored, four of the five lists begin with Dari Dari and end with Alala 
Belili. There is no way of telling which, chronologically, is the beginning and which the end, but our 
conclusion, which will be justified so far as may be later, is that Diri Dari are the first pair in time and 
represent the concept of eternal time as the prime force in creation. 

The development of the Anu theogony in the god-lists is most revealing. The whole Anu section 
in the Old Babylonian forerunner of An = Anum is as follows: 


an 
an-Sar-gal 
en-uru-ul-la 
a L-1 
duras 
dbelet-i-li 
dnamma 

d ki 
ama-tu-an-ki 


TCL 15 pl. xxv 31-37 


No wives or husbands! The lack of description causes some difficulty. The three names following Anu 
certainly seem to be ancestors, but the last three are not clear. Is Bélet-ilt another name for Ura¥ or 
the fourth ancestor? Similarly, is Amatuanki a second name of Namma or not? The two Middle As- 
syrian copies of An = Anum supply the answers to these questions but are curiously different in their 
arrangment, despite their having been written by the same scribe, Kidin-Sin. The arrangement we 
prefer is that of the British Museum copy: 


1 an = ‘anu-[um] 
2 an : an-tum : ersetum'[“™] 
3 anki = ‘anu adaln-tum] 
4 turas = 4nin-[ura’] 
5 an-Sar-gal = ‘ki-8dr-[gal] 
6 an-Sér =  ki-[8ar] 
7 den-Sar = 4nin-[Sar] 
8 ddu-ri = 4da-r[i] 
9 dah-ma = ‘la-hamf[a] 
10 tekur = 4g4-r[a] 
11 da-la-la = ‘be-li-li 
12 dMINALAM = 4¢MINALAM 
13 fen-uru-ul-la =  4nin-uru-ul-la 
14 21 en ama a-a an-na-ke, 
15 ‘bélet-i-li = dam an-na-ke, 
16 Inin-tir-SAL-la dam ban-da an-na-ke, 


17. 4namma ama “en-ki-ga-ke 
ga-Ke, 


ll 


SAL-agrig zi é-kur-ke, 
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18 doma-t-tu-an-ki = ‘namma 
19 dnin-Sar = an-tum “iS-tar 
20 dbélet-i-li = MIN = 4SIM.BI-zi : MIN 


CT 24 20 


The Yale copy has only the end of the list preserved, but it suffices to show the difference: 


... |] MIN 
ie | MON 


[4é-ku]r = MIN 
[‘ga-a]Jr = MIN 


[4a-la]-la = MIN 
[“be-li]-li = MIN 


‘MINALAM = MIN 
dMINALAM = MIN 


fen-uru-ul-la = MIN 21 ama 


4hin-uru-ul-la = MIN a-a an-na-ke, 


YBC 2401 col. i 


Apart from some purely scribal variants, the following section agrees with the British Museum copy. 
It was the arrangement of the Yale copy that was transmitted to Late Assyrian times, so that the be- 
ginning can be restored from the Ashurbanipal copy: 


d 


an = “anu-um 
an = antum 
anki = 4anu-um uan-tum 
duras = MIN 
dnin-ura’ = MIN etc. etc. 


CT 24 1 and BM 64393 


This copy omits the pair 4é-kur 4gd-ra, probably by a simple error, and it separates the summing up 


from the ancestors by a ruling so that 21 en ama a-a an-na-ke,-ne wrongly appears at the head of 


4 
the following section, which section essentially agrees with the Middle Assyrian copies. Yet another 


god-list known from Late Assyrian copies agrees with the Yale version: 


d 


an = ‘a-nu-um 
[{]Suras = MIN 84 ik-pik ik-ri-bi 
[a]ln-8dr-gal = “MIN 84 ki8-Sat Samé ersetim 
[aln-Sar = 4a-nube? MIN 


den-Sdr = IMIN 
qdu-ri = “MIN 
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dlah-ma = ‘MIN 
4é-kur = ‘MIN 
da-la-la = ‘MIN 
[4]MINALAM = ‘MIN 
[4en-urJu-ul-la = 4[MIN] 
K 4338b (CT 24 19) + 15160, dup. K 7663+11035 (CT 25 7)'° 


There is some uncertainty as to what the he-pf in the fourth line means, and why did the scribe write 
out the name of Anu in that line, when in every other case after the first the ditto sign is used? Two 
of the ancestral names are treated as in An = Anum = Sa améli, and curiously enough it is just these 
two ancestral names that are taken up in that list: 


Sdr-gal = anu [8a k]i€-Sat Samé° 
duras = anu = Sdmil-ki 


Lines 11-12 (CT 24 39 1-2) 


The history of the case can be sketched very easily. Basically, there are two completely separate 
Anu theogonies: that in the Old Babylonian god-list and that in the incantations. If one disregards 
the exorcistic text contaminated with the god-lists, the two sources have not one name in common. 
Then, starting with the Middle Assyrian edition of An = Anum, the two sources are combined and 
expanded into a theogony modelled on that of Enlil. Surveying the material in more detail, one notes 
that the Old Babylonian god-list has a single-line version, and the name An heads rather than fol- 
lows it. It must therefore be asked whether it should be read downwards, like every form of the Enlil 
theogony, or upwards. Since the last name means “mother who gave birth to heaven and earth,” we 
assume that in time she came first, and so the list must be read up. Also, we accept the evidence of 
An = Anum that this name and Bélet-ili are titles of the two preceding goddesses, Namma and Ura’. 
Thus, we get the following line of descent for Anu: 


Namma 
Ura’ 
Enuruulla 
An§argal 
Anu 


The incantations have matching pairs, though not of the En— Nin-type as used for Enlil, and if our 
provisional conclusion is correct, they are generally to be read downwards. An = Anum, in combin- 
ing the two traditions, adhered to the principle of matching pairs, and two of these pairs are even En— 
Nin-— pairs, the first of which, En8ar NinSar, actually occurs in several witnesses of the Enlil theogony. 
What is more interesting is the handling of the cosmological issues. The older god-list begins the uni- 
verse with Namma, in all probability a watery principle, as will be shown later. From this primaeval 
water, Earth = Ura¥ is born. The incantations probably start with eternal Time. The compiler of An 
= Anum accepted neither of the prime movers in his sources but, as in the case of the Enlil theogony, 
wanted Earth. Thus, he took UraS from the god-list and, making him male (a most unconvincing 
father Earth), produced a wife to go with him. Of course, Bélet-ili, “Mistress of the Gods,” could no 


10. The fragments K 7662 (CT 25 7) and DT 115 (CT 25 23) also belong to the beginnings of similar lists and offer 


related material. 
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longer apply to Ura’, so this title and the unwanted Namma were ousted from the theogony and put 
in an appendix (II. 15-20). This left only AnSargal and Enuruulla from the god-list, so the compiler 
suitably married them off and, placing them beneath Ura’ and Ninurai, inserted between them all 
the pairs of the incantation tradition and a few more besides. Thus, Earth was exalted to first place, 
the two accepted deities from the old god-list were taken over in wrong order, and the pairs from 
the incantations were inserted berween them in right order. Finally, to round off the compilation, 
a summing up in the style of the Enlil theogony was added, which proves beyond question that the 
compiler was consciously following that pattern. The big question arises from the number 21. Ten 
pairs make only 20. Where is the odd one? 

The appendix shows the compiler at his best, as every ingenuity was needed to explain away the 
three last entries of his forerunner. Bélet-ili was identified as Anu’s wife. No great intellectual somer- 
sault was involved in this, as Antum, Anu’s spouse, was identified with [8tar, as line 19 attests, and 
while Bélet-ili had originally been the Mother Goddess, a deity separate from I8tar, in time they were 
assimilated, as is shown in the Emesal Vocabulary, where Bélet-ili is used both for the Mother God- 
dess and [Star (MSL IV 5 31-34 and 8 83-84). Namma could not be related to Anu by any amount 
of sophistry, so the traditions of Eridu, that she is Ea’s mother, and of Nippur, that she is a secretary in 
Ekur, were put down side by side. To make the picture more convincing Anu’s concubine “Mistress 
of the Female Genitals” (an otherwise unknown goddess) and NinSar (another menial of Ekur who 
could be identified with Antum) were added. The last name, ‘Sim-bi-zi, the cosmetic “antimony,” 
seems not to occur elsewhere as a divine name. 

Although the techniques by which these sections of An = Anum were compiled can be grasped, 
the meaning of the resultant list of “lords of mother father” is not clear. Since it is formed on the 
pattern of the Enlil theogony, one could expect it to have the same significance. Unfortunately, as 
we have seen, that one is capable of at least two interpretations. In this case, there is the narrative 
form in Enima Eli, which puts forward the obvious view that the pairs are individual deities, male 
and female, from whom the major deities of the pantheon were descended. To accept this view, the 
objections about incest have to be swallowed or explained away. The British Museum copy of An = 
Anum from the Middle Assyrian period is probably based on this interpretation. The pairs are simply 
set down one after the other in the double column. Elsewhere in the list, such juxtaposition in the 
two halves of the columns implies equations, but in this case the double column is being used for 
another purpose. However, the other Middle Assyrian copy, by equating each one of each pair with 
Anu and Antum, is explaining the pairs as simply other names of the two at the top, and the other 
Late Assyrian list does the same for Anu and the males of each pair alone. This, of course, is a totally 
different concept of the theogony. The blame for the contradictory aspects of the two Middle Assyr- 
ian copies, both the product of Kidin-Sin, cannot rest with the scribe; both go back to his originals. 
The British Museum tablet, according to its colophon, was copied from “an old monster tablet” (a-na 
pi-i tup-gal-li libir-ra: CT 24 46 8), but the Yale tablet from “old tablets” (ana pi-i tup-pi™® libir- 
ra™*), The first three lines of An = Anum identify Antum as earth (ki and ersetum).!! This gives a 
pair Heaven (as the Sumerian An means) and Earth. We have already quoted passages which speak 
of the mating of these two, and the compiler of An = Anum certainly looked on Earth as the prime 


11. This rare equation also occurs in K 11948 1-2: an-e ki-a dé-em-ma-h[un-ga = 4a-nu u an-tum li-ni-i[h-hu. 
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mover, so that we are forced to ask how there could be a line of ancestors for Anu and Antum, since 
they were by definition first and instituted creation by their mating. No doubt, reasoning of this kind 
is responsible for the arrangement of the Yale tablet. Whether this is the original form of the list can- 
not be ascertained, and in view of the mysterious missing one from the number 21, it is best to assume 
that different editors with differing cosmological views have had a share in the handing down of An 
= Anum so that the resulting form is confused. 

It seems that there is no other evidence plainly supporting the idea that the theogonic figures 
are mere names of the ultimate deity concerned, but it is at least worth mentioning that AnSar is in 
some contexts identified with Anu. In the bilingual Exaltation of [Star (see JCS 16 [1962] 71) an- 
$4r and “ki-8dr in the Sumerian are equated with “4a-nu and an-tum in the Akkadian. Conversely, 
in an Akkadian prayer to [Star of Nippur (AfK 1 [1923] 22 10-11, restored) the name [‘u]g-an-na is 
interpreted as e-muq an-s[d]r. Also, two god-lists gloss an-¥4r with Anu: AN ¢2SAR (CT 24 49, 
K 4349E 7; BA V 655 23). 

The material so far discussed refers exclusively to Anu, but three items connect this theogony 
with Enlil. The first, cited above, gave Diri Dari as en mu-ul-li “Lord(s) Enlil.” The second, also 
cited above, is “Gattung I,” which opens with AnSar Kiar as parents of Enlil and continues with 
Enuruulla and Ninuruulla, before giving Enlil and Ninlil. The third source connecting Enlil with 
Anu’s theogony is the account of cosmologies composed by Eudemus of Rhodes, a pupil of Aristotle. 
The work as a whole has perished, but the relevant extract is preserved in the writings of the Neo- 
Platonic Damascius (6th century A.D.). The source of Eudemus’ information is not known, but it can- 
not have been Berossus. This follows from the essential difference between their two accounts, and 
on chronological grounds, it is doubtful if Eudemus lived long enough to use the works of Berossus. 
The following is a translation: 


Of the barbarians the Babylonians seem to pass over in silence the one first principle and allow for 
two: Tauthé and Apason. They make Apas6n the husband of Tauthé, whom they call “mother of the 
gods.” Of these was born a single child, MOymis, which is, I understand, the rational world, which 
descended from the two principles. From them another generation arose, Daché and Dachos [emend: 
Laché and Lachos], then a third one arose from the same pair, Kissaré and Ass6ros, of whom were born 
the three: Anos, Illinos [emend: ILlilos] and Aos. From Aos and Dauké a son was born, Bélos, whom 
they say is the demiurge. 

Fragment 150 (E Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles [Basel, 1955] VIII, p. 70) 


The following scheme results from turning the names into the Babylonian forms: 


Tiamat — Apsii 
Mummu 
Lahama — Lahma 
Kiar — AnSar 
Anu — Enlil — Ea 
Bel 
The integrity of this version is evident from a number of points. The most striking is that each pair 
has the female first, the only case of conformity with the ama a-a dictum in all our evidence. Being 


in narrative form, it explains matters which would remain obscure in a list and even clarifies doubtful 
points in Enima Elis. The Epic does not account for the birth of Mummu, but Eudemus states that 
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he was the first son of Tiamat and Apsii. The Epic is ambiguously worded as to whether the third pair 
were born of the second, or were the second pair offspring of the first. Eudemus leaves no doubt that 
the latter alternative is correct. Finally, where the Epic offers the succession Anu — Ea — Marduk, 
after the last pair Eudemus puts the great triad as coeval. Eudemus’ version comes closest to that of 
the Epic, yet it is independent of it, as the last point proves. 

While the Anu theogony in these three cases is connected with Enlil, no examples of the re- 
verse connection have been found. The explanation seems to be that, despite its great antiquity and 
frequent attestation, Enlil’s theogony was not accepted everywhere. The tradition that Anu was his 
father excluded any separate ancestry for him. The prestige and spread of the traditions embraced 
in the theogony of Anu are shown in a Hittite story that Alalu reigned in heaven for nine years and 
was then routed by his butler, Anu. Alalu fled to the underworld. Then, for nine years Anu ruled in 
heaven, after which Kumarbi, his butler, did battle with him. Kumarbi got the upper hand, got hold 
of Anu and bit off his genitals but did not prevent him from escaping in heaven. From this point, 
the myth is badly broken, but it is certain that the swallowed genitals resulted in Kumarbi’s giving 
birth to sons, including the weather god, and probably he overthrew Kumarbi and assumed power 
in heaven. Ea occurs in the latter part of the story, but his origin is not explained in the surviving 
parts. !* This myth is known from copies of c. 1300 B.c. and could result from the combination of ele- 
ments of diverse origin. It is quite possible that the earlier part involving Alala and Anu is derived ul- 
timately from Mesopotamian sources. It is important also as the only narrative form of the theogony 
apart from Enima Eli¥ and Eudemus of Rhodes, and it illustrates what totally different stories could 
be attached to these names. The various Greek theogonies also offer closer parallels to Anu’s than 
to Enlil’s. 

A final source for Anu’s theogony is a mysterious list of gods known from Late Assyrian copies, 


KAV 52, 54 and 71: 


2 .. |-bi sal[... 
3 tkur dg-la-la dax[... 
4 4kur dki-ura’ da-ku-x [... 
5 Ibe-[... 
6 “gu,-ud dah-ma ee 
7 Susdn-an-na dki-ura’ ra | 
8 4eud ah-ma da-nu-[... 
9 “oud dla-ha-ma OP es 

10 4sa-ru-nu-tr [... ] x-nu ow 

11 lake 

12 4dam-[... 


12. A summary with translated excerpts and bibliography is given by H. G. Giiterbock in S. N. Kramer, Mythologies 
of the Ancient World (Garden City, N.Y., 1961) 155ff. and 179 note 24. 
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No doubt, some specific purpose underlies this listing, but to the present writer it is completely un- 
intelligible. It is interesting that the primaeval Earth is called Ki-Ura’, a combination of the two 
separate names. This is found elsewhere, in AfO 19 (1959/60) 110: ‘Samas ina niphi-’v = “en-lil, ina 
ribi-Si. = “ki-ura’; and in KAR 109 rev. 6: ina ki-ura’ be-let er-se-ti. The end of the series i NAM 
gis-hur an-ki-a may also be quoted: ura’ ba-nu-ti, ki ba-nu-vi (CT 25 50 17-18 = MMEW p. 32). Cer- 
tainly, Luckenbill was wrong in reading “k i-ib and comparing the Egyptian Geb (AJSL 40 [1923-24] 
288ff.). 

Certain of the pairs require separate elucidation: 

Diri Dari: this pair, first attested in the Sumerian incantation from the time of Samsu-iluna, is 
the well known Akkadian phrase “ever and ever.” However, the ending -i and the choice of the sign 
-rf suggest that the words as borrowed in Sumerian are being used. As Akkadian, the phrase does 
not of course indicate a male and a female. Grammatically, it is a perversion to use them as a mar- 
ried couple. This suggests that the concept of eternal time as a prime mover was taken over from an 
existing cosmogony and was expressed in a suitable pair of words to fit the pattern of another scheme. 
This pair does seem to head the list in the incantations. 

Units of time conceived as divine occur elsewhere in cuneiform texts. Exorcistic texts invoking 
divine powers include gods, geographical features such as mountains and rivers, and: 


zi ud sakar-ud(! sic, collated) mu-a he- 
ni¥ u,-mu dr-hu u Sat-ti 
Be exorcised by Day, Month, and Year. 


PBS I/2 115 obv. i 13-14 = ArOr (1953) 379 
Also a prayer, inviting sundry gods to bless Marduk, reads: 


u,-mu arhu(iti) u Sattu(mu-an-na) ana béli-id ku-ru-ub x [... ] 


Day, Month, and Year, bless Bal. [.. . | 
BM 68593 obv. 10 


See the writer in C. Wunsch (ed.), Mining the Archives (Dresden, 2002) p. 189. 

Lahma Lahama: see the note on Enima Eli I 141. Again, a pair not really male and female has 
been employed. lahmu is the Akkadian, lahama the Sumerian for “sea monster.” In the Epic, this 
pair and the one of Tiamat’s monsters are distinct, but so far as lexicography is concerned, there is 
only one word. The composite nature of the Epic explains the double use. 

Egur Gara: the various spellings of the first one are perplexing: 4é-kur, “e-gur, “en-gur, 4en-gar. 
For meaning, one might think of Ekur as used for the abode of demons (see the lexica) or Engur as a 
name of the subterranean waters. Perhaps something quite unknown underlies it, and certainly the 
mate Gar(a) is otherwise unknown. 

Alala Belili: apart from the theogony and the Hittite myth, incantations allude to related 
mythology: 


ina Sur-ri-i la-am ba-Sd-mu a-la-lu ur-da ana me-ti 


In the beginning, before creation, Alalu came down to the land. 


See above, p. 399. 
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... | x4ala-la ana ersetix[... 
...]|.Alala to the earth. [... 
BA V 673 8 


la-am ‘nin-gir-su ina mati il-su-ti “a-la-la 


Before Ningirsu gave utterance to Alala in the land 
Madli VI 49 = IX 104 


ul-tu ‘uru, ina mati ilsti(KA-1) Sa-la-la 


After Uru gave utterance to Alala in the land 
Magdla VIII 51 = IX 175, cf. JNES 14 (1955) 20 


In these passages, there is a use of the god as the work-cry or work-song, in which sense there 
is the same relationship between the song and the god as between “fire” and Girra. The difference 
between this use and his place in the Hittite story is vast, but there is no reason to doubt their iden- 
tity from a philological point of view. Apart from an obscure line in which Alala occurs again with 
Ningirsu (KAR 321 4; cf. JNES 14 [1955] 217°), the remaining passages are in late expository texts 
where he is identified with ‘kur (see above), “en-ki (RA 41 [1947] 30), and ‘lugal-du,-kt-ga 
(RA 16 [1919] 148 3 = TCL 6 no. 47). These identifications prove nothing for any texts but those 
in which they occur. 

The mating of Alala and Belili is unattested outside the theogony, and again one must suspect the 
compilers of being great match-makers. Belili was chosen because her name, like that of her mate, 
is iterative. This type of name is particularly frequent in the texts from Old Akkadian Nuzi (HSS 
X, cf. RA 32 [1935] 51ff.), though examples occur from the earliest periods onwards in the South 
(see Landsberger apud C18 and Kaizilyay, Eski Babil zamanima ait Nippur menseli iki okul kitabi [An- 
kara, 1959], pp. 102ff.). In fact, Belili itself occurs in personal names from the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
which have been collected by Gelb in MAD III 96. She was the sister of Tammuz (JNES 12 [1953] 
1824), and the only description of her we have found: ‘be-li-li ba-ak-ki-i-ti (Surpu III 76) fits into her 
underworld character and her relationship to Tammuz. Her name comes up in expository texts (RA 
41 [1947] 37 26; RA 16 [1919] 148 6 = TCL 6 no. 47). The suggestion that Belili is a corruption or 
contraction of Bélet-ili has not a shred of evidence in its support. 

JALAM 4ALAM: this pair is attached as sub-names to Alala Belili in An = Anum. A name of 
I8tar, Timua, also has ‘ALAM as a sub-name in An = Anum IV 177 (KAV 73+145), but in this case 
it is probably nothing more than the concept of the deified statue that is involved (for which see 
Van Buren, Or. NS 10 [1941] 65ff. and Frankena, Takultu p. 112). For the theogony, two distinct, if 
only slightly differing, names are needed, and such a pair exists in 4al-mu ‘a/al-la-mu. Although there 
is no formal proof of the identity of these two pairs, it seems very probable that they are the same. 
The phonetic writings offer a pair dissimilated like Lahma Lahama, and ‘ALAM could well serve as 
a pseudo-ideogram for both. The Old Babylonian list Diri Nippur, MSL XV 36 16-17, equates them 
with an En— Nin— pair: 


den-Sutul(utkid) 
tnin-Sutul(utkid) 


ha-al-mu 
ha-la-ma 


sil 
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The Sutul sign (MSL XIV 41 246 and 355 10-13) was later read Sita, explained rik-su and Suk-lu-lu 
(MSL III 144 233-34; cf. JAOS 88 [1968] 7). Unfortunately, no clear interpretation of Alma Alama 
comes out of this, though the writings with h- favour Semitic rather than Sumerian words. Julius 
Lewy held that this Alma was a cognate of the Hebrew ‘6lam “eternity,” and this writing with h- sup- 
ports the view. Stronger proof comes from the equation of Malku VIII: al-mu-u = ul-lu-u (STT 394 
110), where the adjective is explained as “eternal.” Thus, it seems that Alma Alama, like Dari Dari, 
is a pair expressing eternal time as a primaeval force. Other passages attest underworld connections. 
dal-mu occurs in a Nergal section of a Middle Assyrian list (CT 24 36 66), but since the immediate 
sequence is broken off, it is unknown if Alamu followed. In An = Anum the pair comes in a context 
of underworld gods and demons (VI 128-29, cf. MSL II 51), and their infernal character is confirmed 
by the identification with Lugalgirra and Meslamtaea in a god-list of uncertain origin and date: CT 
25 35 rev. 22-23 = 36 rev. 28-29, cf. 37 obv. 19. This character entirely fits a theogonic pair. They 
also occur as disease demons: Ugaritica V p. 31 23; K 8487; VAT 11235 11. There are other, less help- 
ful occurrences: AfO 14 [1941/44] 144 75; CT 20 23 11; AS 7 p. 15 19-20; Erim-hus 1 210-11 (VR 
21 25-26 = CT 18 48 iii 24-25). 

Enuruulla Ninuruulla: the only description offered for this pair is in “Gattung I,” where they are 
said to be “of the land of no return” ([kur-nu]-gi/8d erset Ia tari). In KAR 142, the male of the pair 
appears as keeper of the fourth gate leading to the underworld (iv 13). The name “lord/lady of the 
primaeval city” illustrates the importance of the city in ancient Mesopotamian thought. 


Namma, Ningirimma, and Ninimma 


Study of the two theogonies has so far failed to yield any trace of Tiamat, who plays such a lead- 
ing part in the Epic of Creation. The closest parallel is offered by Namma (4ENGUR), who heads one 
strand of the Anu theogony. While An = Anum, in combining the two strands, pushed out Namma 
into a kind of appendix, Enima Elis in the same process substituted Tiamat for her. Since both are 
female watery principles, there is no difficulty in understanding why this happened. Namma is gener- 
ally a little-known goddess. An Early Dynastic inscription of Lugal-kisal-si describes her as “wife of 
An” (4namma dam an: H. Neumann, AoF VIII [1981] 78), which suggests earth or netherworld as 
her sphere, to match An, “heaven.” She turns up occasionally in Old Babylonian copies of Sumerian 
literature. In Enki and Ninmah, she is presented as mother of Enki and “the primaeval mother who 
had given birth to the great gods” (line 16). An Emesal liturgy makes her “mother of Eridu” (ama 
uru-zé-eb*; VAS II 11 ii 6). Even among the thousands of Ur III tablets used by N. Schneider for 
his book Die Gétternamen von Ur III (AnOr 19; Rome, 1939), the only occurrence of this goddess is 
in the name of the founder of the dynasty, Ur-Namma. Schneider seems to have overlooked a single 
example in an offering list, MVAG 21 (1917/18) 23 obv. ii 12, but the general picture is not changed 
by this. One need only contrast the two columns devoted to Enki in the same collection. The ev- 
idence of this period is typical, and one must conclude either that Namma occurs elsewhere under 
other names or that her position in the pantheon was not generally acknowledged outside Eridu. The 
latter, as will be demonstrated, seems to be the case. !3 

Some idea of what happened to Namma can be got by tracing her in the god-lists and related 
incantation formulas, which Ebeling edited in ArOr 21 (1953) 357ff. These formulas list the gods in 
sequence, each within the framework zi . . . hé-pa (Akk. ni¥. . . li tam@t(a)) “be exorcised by . . .” 
If this framework is ignored, as will be done henceforth, a list of gods results, and one of superior qual- 
ity, since each deity is described. The simplest kind is Sumerian, though written on a Middle Baby- 
lonian tablet, PBS I/2 112, Ebeling’s “Gattung II,” pp. 395-400. Here the description is limited to 
one or two short phrases. A bilingual edition of similar scope, but by no means identical, is Ebeling’s 
“Gattung II” (pp. 379-95), most of which is published by him for the first time, but in transliteration 
only. This was source (iv) of the two theogonies. Finally, there is another bilingual edition, Ebe- 
ling’s “Gattung I” (pp. 361-79), so far only known from Late Assyrian copies. This deals with fewer 
gods but describes them in much more detail. All these texts are clearly dependent ultimately on 
the same tradition as An = Anum and its Old Babylonian forerunner, as they have the same general 
arrangement of the pantheon, while other god-lists diverge widely. The publications are cited here, 


13. Literature on Namma is cited by van Dijk, AcOr 28 (1964/65) 9). 
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but the tablets have been collated and, in Gatttungen II and I, supplemented and corrected from 
unpublished materials. 
“Gattung II” contains Namma: 


dnamma ama [gal 4e]n-ki-ke , 
IMIN um-[mi ra-b]i-ti 84 4é-[a] 
dnan’e dumu-mun|[us sag’ 4e]n-ki-ga-[ke il 
IMIN mal[r-ti résti-t]i §4 4é-[a] 
dnin-[girimma ni]n a-gtib-ba daddaga-[ke ‘ 
IMIN be-[let a-gub-bi]-i el-li 
ArOr 21 (1953) 384 1-6 


Namma, great mother of Ea, 
Nanie [prime] daughter of Ea, 
Ningirimma, lady of the pure censer. 


A gap immediately precedes these lines, and Sin and Sama¥ follow. The sequence of the other related 
lists allows us to conjecture what is missing. The section dealing with the Mother Goddess leads up 
to the break, so that Ea and entourage must have occurred before Sin is taken up. The whole of the 
Ea group is preserved in “Gattung III.” After the god and his spouse, Marduk is dealt with, with his 
dependents. The remaining members of Ea’s household are then given: 


dnamma(ENGUR) ama en-gu-ra-ke ‘ 
dnange nin-uru, (EN) ma(’ tablet ZU)-mu-ta-ke,'4 
da-ra sukkal ab-zu-a 
dla-ha-ma-ab-zu(' tablet PI?) li-k4 
PBS 1/2 112 i 30-33 = ArOr 21 (1953) 395 


Namma, mother of the Engur (i.e., Apsii), 
Nan&e, mighty lady of dreams, 

Ara, vizier of the Apsii, 

Lahama-Apsi, doorman, 


The last two are well-known servants of Ea. Namma and Nane often occur as a pair: 


(i)  ‘namma ama ‘en-ki-ga-ke : Namma, mother of Enki 
IMIN um-mi 4é-a 
dnanSe dumu-munus “en-ki-ga-ke , Nan&e, daughter of Enki 


IMIN mar-ti 4é-a 
CT 16 13 36-39 
(ii) é-zi-dé é“namma-ke y €-zi-de é-‘nanSe-ke 
SBH p. 110 11-12 and same lines in BM 54745 17-20 (cf. 64-65) with Akk. 
rendering: bitu ki-nu bit ‘namma/nanse. 


(iii) ‘namma “nanie (in list of powers invoked for exorcism) 
STT 138 obv. 9 


14. The title nin-uru,,(EN) is used especially of NanSe. Passages are collected by Deimel, Pantheon babylonicum 
p. 224 sub 3); see also Falkenstein, SGL I 33; ZA 52 (1957) 69-72; AnOr 30 85; van Dijk, SGL I 33" and Sjoberg, TCS 


II p. 107. 
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(iv) gi ‘namma gi (“)nane = qa-an “namma qa-an <4)nanse 


STT 198 15-16 and 39 (Sum. only) 
(v)  ]-am “namma/nanSe (K 10111 5-6) 


li Snamma/nange (K 9336+ obv. 5-6) 
(Adjacent lines in Sum. incantations) 


(vi) ‘namma ii nanse: BE 1 83 = SSS XIV no. VI i 16 etc. (The latter is called be-el-ti-Su “his 
lady” with reference to Gulki8ar in i 4, and in ii 15 the pair are described as gaSan[™]* 
si-ra-a-tu “exalted ladies.” From a kudurru of the Second Isin dynasty. 


(vii)  *namma u “na-d¥ dingir kt-ga “Namma and Nai, holy deities’ 

STT 28 i 41, 46 = AnSt 10 (1960) 110 (Nergal and EreSkigal) 
(viii) id tki-¥a, “namma “nanse 

Surpu VIII 19 


d 


(ix)  sad‘idu dki-Sa, Suri $4 “namma u Snanse Su-v%i 


He belongs to Id and Kisha; he belongs to Namma and Nanée. 
B. Bock, Das Handbuch MusSu’u (Madrid, 2007) 119 81 


(x)  Snamma u “nanse apsit [u ti'-amat'| 


Namma and Nan&e are Apsti [and Tiamat.(?)] 
W. G. Lambert, JNES 48 (1989) 215-21 12 


(xi) Two related god-lists are also apposite: 


nam-mu ‘ENGUR = [Su] 
dea 4ENGUR = [Su] | did = sul 
i-id 4ENGUR = [Su] re Su = sul] 
MIN 4ENGUR.SIG, = [Sul ... | 9fd-ME Su = §8u 
na-an-Se “AB x HA = [Su] .. }4ABxHA = ku 
CT 29 46 21-25 (collated) CT 25 42, K 2114 


The last passage also raises the question of the reading of the two names. That of Namma is taken up 
later in connection with Ninimma. Nanie as the reading of “AB x HA is attested here and in Ea IV 
165 (MSL XIV 362: na-an-Se). An assimilated form na-a8-¥e is attested in the Old Babyonian Diri 
Nippur (MSL XV 34 27), and two other god-lists of the same period attest Nazi: ‘AB x HA ‘na-zi 
(SLT 122 iii 13-14 = 124 iv 4-5; TCL 15 pl. xxix 293-94). An = Anum III 67-68 also offers the 
reading Nazi: ¢™ENGUR = SU, ‘na-zi = MIN (CT 24 48, K 4349B 9), though the sign so read is 
ENGUR not AB x HA. ‘na-zi is also the writing in Enki and Ninhursag (P. Attinger, ZA 74 [1984] 
1-54 line 274). The watery connection of Nanie is not limited to the statement of her connection 
with Enki. The Sumerian hymn about her, RA 15 (1918) 127, is full of her in association with fishes 
and the Apsi; see the passages rendered by Falkenstein in ZA 47 (1942) 209-10 and 217 and by 
Sjoberg in AS 16 65-66. 

No. ix of the passages connecting Namma and Nanie causes problems because, if they are a pair 
like the others in this list, Namma must be male and so not a mother. The god-lists confirm that, as 
in nature, so in theology, changes of sex can occur, so that Namma and Nanfe can be husband and 
wife. The matter can be pursued by noting what occurs in the god-lists related to “Gattung II and III” 
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at the point where Namma appears in the latter. The Old Babylonian forerunner of An = Anum has 
dfd-dalla following upon the last certain Ea-name (TCL 15 pl. xxvi 83). It could be the Sumerian 
name of the Tigris, but this is unlikely in the context. Probably, dalla is an epithet describing the 
River as “resplendent.” While its position in the list is not quite the same as Namma in “Gattung III” 
(it is between Ea and Marduk, not after Marduk), other god-lists confirm that this is the River used 
in place of Namma of the exorcistic compilations. An = Anum has the order of “Gattung III”: Ea and 
spouse are followed by Marduk and family, after which the remaining members of Ea’s household are 
taken up. Thus, just at the point where “Namma, mother of the Engur” is placed in “Gattung III,” 
An = Anum offers: 


sf  rS 
did-gal = %u 
did-silim = Su 
did-li-ru-gG = %u 
‘ki-Sa, =  dam-bi-munus”’ 
da-zi = dumu 4id-ke 7 
Ine-e-er-e-tag-mil = sukkal “id-ke i 


An = Anum II 276-82, CT 24 16 23-29 


This river is certainly male because he has a wife Ki8a, as in no. ix of the passages relating Namma 
and Nane (cf. no. viii also). Thus, the older tradition that Namma was mother and Nan&e daughter 
of Ea (Nane is called “daughter of Eridu” in Gudea, Cylinder A xx 16) gave way to a later interpreta- 
tion of them as a married couple. A male Namma could more easily be replaced by a male River. This 
deity was concerned with the river ordeal. This is made clear by his name Idlurugu, literally, “River 
that receives a man,” by the function of his son Sazi as river-ordeal god in Old Babylonian Elam (see 
note on Eniima Eli¥ VII 35-55) and by the name of his vizier, Nér-é-tagmil “Kill, spare not!”!° The 
tradition of a male river is old. Sulgi made a dedication “to the River, his lord” (a-na ‘fd be-li-Su,,: 
RIME III/2 p. 137), and Zimri-Lim wrote a letter “to the River, my lord” (a-na ‘id be-li-ia: Syria 19 
[1938] 126). Old Babylonian personal names involving a masculine River, though the Akkadian 
naru “river” is feminine,!” are not hard to find: “id-da-a-an (SO I 261), na-ru-um-ilu (CT 4 50, Bu 
88-5-12, 731 8), 4id’-a-bi’ (CT 6 38, Bu 91-5-9, 733 23), and “id-lu-ru-gt-na-id (UET V 491 1). 
The last one shows that the god of the river ordeal is meant. 

Another Old Babylonian god-list, the Weidner list, has anticipated An = Anum by putting Id 
and Kia between Ea and spouse and Marduk with his group (AfK 2 [1924/25] 4 ii 19-20). However 
the Old Babylonian compiler understood them, the later double-column version both added another 
name of River and interpreted them as other names of Ea and Damkina: 


did = "en™-[gur’] 
did-li-ru-gi = ‘[x]x 
dki-Sa, = [dam|]-ki-na 


AfK 2 [1924/25] 15 27-28 (collated) 


15. For this deity, see also: ABRT I 20 25 = SBH p. 132 41 = Langdon, BL no. 56 rev. 25 = ibid. no. 46 9. 

16. He is also described as sukkal ‘id in an incantation fragment K 9542. In ArOr 21 (1953) 405 11 = 416 25 he 
is bal su-se-e. He is known as a god of Der (AfO 9 [1933/34] 93 46). Note also KAR 142 obv. i 12, and BM 47812 rev. 8. 

17. On the question of reading this deity Id or Naru, see the present writer, Iraq 27 (1965) 11, Appendix, and 
H. Hirsch, AfO 22 (1968/69) 38. 
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This survey of the god-lists and incantation formulas leaves the impression that Namma, the pri- 
maeval creatress in the theology of Eridu, was not accepted in most circles, and everywhere she was 
being squeezed out in one way or other. The supreme case of her downgrading occurs in “Gattung 
I,” where she occurs only in Marduk’s title “caretaker of the River” (Sid-dti “id-lu-ru-gti = pa-qid 
did: ArOr 21 [1953] 363 47-48 and dup. K 7602). The identification of River and Apsii, presumed 
by the identification of Id with Ea above and supported by other evidence given on p. 189 ruled out 
any real independent River. The Akkadian River Incantation (pp. 396-398) begins, “You, River, 
creatress of all things”’—the old idea—but at once substitutes a later concept by saying how the gods 
dug, and so preceded, this River. A Sumerian incantation, Surpu XI 70ff., similarly begins “River of 
the gods, who created everything,” but by continuing with the statement that Anu and Enlil deter- 
mined its destiny immediately limits its importance. However, the old tradition did not completely 
die out. Late copies still knew Namma as “the great mother” (ama gal/ummi rabiti: KAR 42 rev. 18; 
SBH p. 129 no. 84 8-9; cf. ArOr 21 [1953] 392 end). 

It seems that the watery character of Namma is nowhere plainly stated, but it is circumstantially 
attested in the evidence of her already quoted. Some kind of association with Sea is mentioned in a 


broken passage of a bilingual hymn to Sama¥, V R 51 iii 77-78 = JCS 21 (1967) 12 48: 


dnamma nin ab gal x [... 


IMIN be-el-tu 84 ina tam-tim [ra-bi-ti. . . 
A complete, but not more helpful passage involving her is CT 16 46 191-92: 


ki-né-a itima ‘namma-am 

ki-is-su-Su ma-a-a-lu $4 “MIN 

Sum. (His, i.e., Enki’s) bed is the chamber of Namma. 
Akk. His chamber is the bed of Namma. 


We accept with Falkenstein, SGL | 58, that -am is an error for -kam. Jacobsen has tried to draw out 
the mythological import in JNES 5 (1946) 14578. 

“Gattung II,” as quoted above, put together Namma and Ningirimma. The latter goddess, usu- 
ally written ‘NIN.A.HA.KUD.DU in late texts, though somewhat differently in earlier periods (see 
M. Lambert, RA 46 [1952] 57-58), is read on the basis of the following phonetic writings: ni-in- 
gi-ri-im-ma (sic!) (YBC 9844 obv. 22 cited by Goetze in JAOS 65 [1945] 234); (4)ni-gi-ri-ma 
(JCS 9 [1955] 9 32 and 34); ni-ig-gi-ri-ma (Ugaritica V p. 32 18); ‘nin-gi-‘rim’-[ma] (KAV 63 i 
28, AfK 2 [1924/25] 12 2, collated); ‘nin-gi-rim-ma (AMT 12 1 48); [Sni]n-gi-rim-ma (CT 24 43 
117, wrongly interpreted from kiri “palm grove”!). The coupling of her with Namma also occurs in 
incantations: 


dnin-girimma [.. . 
dMIN a-hat 4a-[nim] 
namma nin a-gtib-ba daddag-ga-ke, 
dnamma be-let a-guib-ba-e el-[li] 
CT 16 7 253-56 
Ningirimma, sister of Anu, 
Namma, lady of the pure censer. 


d 
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From the Fara and related incantations (M. Krebernik, Die Beschwérungen aus Fara und Ebla | Hildes- 
heim, 1984] 233-62) and onwards Ningirimma is a goddess of exorcism and a standard title is “lady 
of the censer” (e.g., Sjoberg, TCS HI 297 (OB)), IV R? 28* no. 3 rev. 16-17). Also, “Divine Censer” 
is aname of hers in An = Anum | 353-54: 


dnin-girimma = nin*?* den-lil-ld-ke 
da-gtib-ba Su sukkal daddag-ga NUN*-ga-ke, 
CT 24 11 40-41 = 24 24 56-57 


ll 


Thus, when this title is given to Namma in the incantation, it is clear that she is being identified 
with Ningirimma. Such an identification can only be based on some kind of similarity. It is difficult to 
find any other aspect of Ningirimma than that of exorcism and purification. Her name was certainly 
connected with the Sumerian girim/girin “pure” (see CAD sub voce ellu): 


dnin-girimma = be-let te-lil-ti ga8an a-li-kat su-le-e x [ x x ] 


CT 25 49 rev. 1 
Ningirimma = lady of purification, the lady who goes on the way of . [. . ] 


The second interpretation is merely a play on the signs of the late writing, but the first, which occurs 
also in the astronomical text CT 26 40 i 10 (Weidner, Handbuch p. 7 14: ™nin-girimma = be-let 
te-lil-ti) could well be correct. The antiquity of her worship is shown not only by the occurrence of 
her name in the Fara texts but also in that she is called both “sister of Anu” and “sister of Enlil” (the 
latter also in a Sumerian incantation, K 10111 4). Any association of Ningirimma with cosmic water 
does not seem to be attested, so the aspect of Namma that particularly concerns us is not illuminated. 

The etymology of the name Namma merits investigation. In Enki and NinmahI 17 ‘namma-ke 


4 
suggests by use of the agentive a genitive compound, as does an Old Babylonian copy of a liturgy: 


Sir Sasal-lu-hi 
Sir Snamma-ka 


BM 86535 ii 87-88 = 95-96 in J.-M. Durand and J.-R. Kupper (eds.), Miscellanea Baby- 
lonica (Fs. M. Birot; Paris, 1985) 118-20. See the whole context. 


This suggests an etymology entnammatak. That en has a meaning “high priestess” allows its use 
here, and this then raises the question of the meaning of amma. Two Middle Babylonian god-lists 
make it the name of the chief goddess of the netherworld: 


dammaKUR = er-se-tum “al-la-tum 
A.MINK] = MIN 
An = Anum V 210-11 
dam-mak{ JR = [4] er-se-tum 
IMINKUR = “rkal-la 


CT 25 viii 10-11 


A Middle Babylonian personal name from Nippur: eri-ba-(“)am-ma (M. Hélscher, Die Per- 
sonennamen der kassitenzeitlichen Texte aus Nippur [Miinster, 1996] p. 71) probably uses it in that 
sense. However, “Gattung III” 12, which is certainly older, describes Amma much as Enki and Ninmah 
describes Namma: 
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dam-ma ama an-ki-bi-‘ta-ke ie 


Amma, mother of heaven and earth 


The position, between Baba and Sulpa’e, no doubt relates Amma to Baba. An Old Babylonian per- 
sonal name, mar-(“)a-am-ma-a (YBT XIII) is unhelpful. 
Two lexical lists equate Amma with the Tigris: 


“hal-hal-la = am-mu 
Antagal G 301 (MSL XVII 229) 


am-mu = i-di-ig-lat 
“hal-hal-la = MIN 
Malku = Sarru II 45—46 (ZA 43 [1936] 235) 


An incantation addressed to the Tigris and Euphrates known from an Old Babylonian copy (YBT 
XI 48) and a late copy (Or. NS 40 [1971] 141 34-39) makes the Tigris “mother of the (cosmic) 


mountain”: 
(“)hal-hal-la ama hur-sag-ga-(ke y) (6 = 35) 


The same line occurs in C. Walker and M. Dick, The Induction of the Cult Image in Ancient Mesopota- 
mia (SAALT 1; Helsinki, 2001) p. 163 25. So here is more evidence for watery prime-movers. 

A final question about our Amma is whether it is a loan from the Elamite am-ma “mother.” The 
possibility is open. 

The name Namma itself is not altogether sure. The common reading is based on the god-list CT 
29 46 (quoted above) and on Ea: 


iENGUR =~ na-aru 
i:idENGUR = ‘id 
en-gurENGUR == ap-su-ti 
nam-muENGUR = = “‘nammu 


MSL XIV 180 68-71 


and on an Old Babylonian list from Nippur: 


4ENGUR =~ na-am-ma 
4ENGUR = é&a 
4ENGUR = iid 
Lines 41—43, courtesy T. Jacobsen 


I 


Other Old Babylonian evidence occurs in writings of the name of Urnammu, to which Falken- 
stein drew attention in SGL I 89°: sipa ur-‘na-na-ma-ke (TCL 15 pl. lxxxix 2, 4, 6, 8, 10) and 
ur'-na-am-‘na-am-mi = ur-na-am-ma (Tell Harmal bilingual, Swmer XI [1955] pl. 16 4, 6).!8 
The latter case is particularly interesting as giving Namnammi as the “Sumerian” and Namma as the 


18. Sjéberg in Orientalia Suecana X (1954) 3 edits the first passage and reads ur-an-na-na-ma-ke on the grounds 
that a determinative should not occur in the middle of a phonetically written text. However, that is to attribute to ancient 
scribes modern ideas of consistency. Rev. 1 of the same text writes “en-lil-a-ak-ka, adding the suffixes phonetically 
onto the name in traditional orthography. 
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“Akkadian” form of the name. Thus, it appears that alongside the simple form Nammu/a/i there was 
a reduplicated version. 

There was another deity bearing the same name, which could also be reduplicated, but associated 
with Nippur, not Eridu. A convenient starting point for this investigation is the writing “ENGUR. 
SIG, in CT 29 46 as quoted above (p. 429). The similar fragment CT 25 42 has dfd-ME. Probably, 
the ME results from a defective original and SIG, should be written. This sign combines two groups 
of values, and the forms of the sign are often distinguished, though both are based on IGI. The one 
has two rows of small diagonal wedges flanking each outer edge of the winkelhaken. Its values, ac- 
cording to Proto-Ea, are i-gi-gu-nu, the sign-name, and im-ma (MSL XIV 47 403-4). The other, 
with one big row of horizontal wedges preceding the IGI, is given the values sé-e (our sig.) and 
sa-a by Proto-Ea (MSL XIV 48 413-14). Only the first of these two forms is relevant here, as imma, 
known to us only in divine names (4en-ki-im-ma in addition, TCL 5 6053 iii 4) is given an Emesal 
form nammu: ‘¢gaSan-nam-mu = “nin-imma = ‘nin-im[ma] (MSLIV 5 24). 

The bearer of this name can be traced from Namma in An = Anum. As noted above, Namma was 
pushed out of the theogony of Anu into an appendix, where she is described as “mother of Ea” and 
“faithful stewardess of Ekur.” The first of these is of course the Namma just investigated. The second 
is the goddess now being taken up. A glance through the servants of Ekur in An = Anum I soon shows 
up the lady as ‘nin-imma, who appears with nine other names and a husband GuSkinbanda in lines 
306-16. Her own titles are given as: “scholar of Enlil, first secretary of Ekur, and wet-nurse of Sin” 
(quoted, p. 214). She also turns up, but without description, in the Old Babylonian forerunner, TCL 
15 pl. xxix 313), in exactly the same context. At a still earlier date, she appears in a list of offerings 
from the Third Dynasty of Ur, written phonetically ‘nin-im-ma (TCL 5 6053 iii 3; BIN III 221 23; 
M. Cig et al., AASF Ser. B 92 no. 572 rev. 1). What is certain is that the Nin— constitutes no problem 
in identifying the name with that of Namma. In many cases, divine names beginning with Nin— do 
not involve a genitive construction but an apposition: not “the lady of .. . ,” but “the lady . . .”. Note 
Sirsir and Ninsirsir (see note on Enima Elis VII 70); Ge&Stinanna (passim) and Ninge&tinanna (ArOr 
21 [1953] 388 66 and K 3424 7); MedimSa (wife of Adad) and Ninmedim§a (ditto); Simug and Nin- 
simug (p. 378). There are similar cases of a dispensable En— collected by Edzard, ZA 53 [1959] 15ff. 
Thus a sound basis exists for comparing Namma and Ninimma, which will be done by ascertaining 
the character of Ninimma and by comparing the names more systematically. 

The titles of Ninimma in An = Anum fall into two very distinct parts, the secretarial and the 
nursing. Indeed, one wonders if two deities have not been combined to produce so versatile a court- 
ier. Yet, both aspects are attested elsewhere. Ninimma is commonly mentioned in the expository 
texts discussed on pp. 213-215, to which reference should be made. As one of the Seven Enlils of 
Ur, she has a “seat” called “the big tablet house of Ekur” (p. 215). The commentary on Summa Alu 
identifies her as “Ea of the scribe”: Snin-imma = “é-a 4 “dub-sar (V R 31 28 c-d = CT 41 27 1, 
Labat, Commentaires p. 34). The change of sex here is not unique (it happened with Namma also), 
and her absorption into Ea is easily explained, since Ea was the god of every craft, and her husband 
(when she was female) was already “Ea of the goldsmith” (CT 24 43 118 and 25 48 15). The title 
given to Namma in An = Anum I 17, SAL-agrig “stewardess,” does not exclude the scribal art, as 
Ninnigasa (“Lady of Accounting”) in the court of Sin is both this and “chief scribe” (dub-sar mah: 
ArOr 21 [1953] 376 40). The nursing of Enlil’s child was in all probability the only way in which the 
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other aspect of this goddess could be put to use in Enlil’s court. She is, indeed, the first of the seven 
birth goddesses in Enki and Ninmah, where she plays a role in the creation of man and is not a mere 
nurse. The first of the sons of EnmeS%arra in one tradition is “translated” as Ninimma: 


“zi-sum-mu nibru‘'-8a-ga-ke, 
dnin-imma S4 qi-rib ni-ip-pi-ru 
Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc. 15 iii 3-4 
The name being “translated” means, significantly, “the life-giver.” Where a further name is identified 
with each of the seven in O 175 10, the “translation” Ninimma is missing, probably through a scribal 
error to judge from the other six: 


ti-sum-mu “eu-la “bélet-nippuri™ nadinat(si-at) napisti “a-nim 
g 


RA 16 (1919) 150 
Zisummu is Gula, Lady-of-Nippur, who gave life to Anu. 


Gula gives life as the great healer, but that fails to explain how she gave life to Anu. It is likely that 
the compiler knew of the theogony of Anu headed by Namma and that he too identified Namma and 
Ninimma. There is also the explanation of an etymological god-list: 


tnin-imma = bél nab-nit bu-un-na-né-e bél mim-ma [Sum-su] 
CT 25 49 rev. 2 
Ninimma = _ lord of the fashioning of forms, lord of every[thing] 


The compiler might have got his rendering from sig, = bani, but it would still be likely that he 
knew a tradition of Ninimma as a creator. The second explanation, “lord of every[thing],” need not 
depend on umun-nig-nam-ma-ke, ina litany as Langdon thought (PBS X/2 p. 174°), for Sumer- 
ian roots expressing fashioning or forming are in several places (for reasons not apparent) rendered 


“everything”: 
tnu-dim-mud = ‘4a = Sanab-ni-t[i] 
Ina-dim-mud = 4a = Sakalama 
CT 25 48 4-5 
“sig, (var. dsa.) = 4enlil(BAD) 84 nap-ha-ri 
CT 24 39 8 and dup. 
‘me-medinSdim-Sa, = Bala 84 kul-la-ti 
CT 25 1037 


Another form of the same goddess was localized in Babylon but had a reduplicated form of the 
name Nin-immaimma: 


[‘nin-imma-imma] . . . ama ku dingir-gal-gal-la-e-ne 
dnin-imma-imma ... um-mu a-li-da-at ilani™® rabiiti™™ 
den-ki ad-da-ni [sag-z]i fl-la-a-ni.. . “KAL [Su-an]-na‘-ke, 
$4. °40(' copy 50) a-bu-su re-se-8vi ki-ni¥ ul-lu-u . . . la-mas-si ba-bi-lu 
‘Gattung I” (LKA 77 vi 8-15; ArOr 21 (1953) 377) 


Ninimmaimma . .. mother who gave birth to the great gods, 
Whom Ea, her father, faithfully comforts . . . protecting spirit of Babylon. 
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The same name occurs also in The Exaltation of [Star but in an unhelpful context with only the epithet 
“wise” (gal-an-zu/er-Si: RA 12 [1915] 75 51-52). Thus, there are clear traditions of Ninimma(imma) 
as a creatress, like Namma. 

The forms of the names are well attested. Evidence for Namma has already been presented. For 
Ninimma, there is the phonetic writing in an Ur II] document, two Old Babylonian writings (ni-in- 
ni-im-ma: PBS X/2 13 obv. 8, cf. ZA 56 (1964) 23; ‘nin-imma™-ke,: CT 42 pl. 5 v 4, collated), 
one Late Babylonian: ‘nin SIG, : dbe-let-ilim’ (BM 59585 obv. 4), and remains of one Late As- 
syrian (*ni-x[: KAV 63 iii 43, AfK 2 [1924/25] 74 v 4). The differences between nammaandimma 
are only phonetic. An initial n in Sumerian can disappear, especially before an i-vowel (examples 
quoted in MSL II 65 note on 419), and variation in vowels between different dialects is common. 
However, neither of these points marks the two forms as especially appropriate for the dialects to 
which the Emesal Vocabulary assigns them. Indeed, there is one well-known case of an initial n kept 
in the main dialect but dropped in Emesal: nfg : €m. However, the scribal tradition of a main dia- 
lect and Emesal is not the whole truth. Phonetically written texts and loanwords in Akkadian show 
much greater phonetic variation than would have been expected from the standard lists. On these 
grounds, it is legitimate to hold that namma and imma are dialectal variants but not necessarily to 
be restricted to the two dialects dealt with in the Emesal Vocabulary. 

The conclusion is, then, that Namma of Eridu, Ninimma of Nippur, and Ninimma’imma of Baby- 
lon are three variants of the same deity, a creatress associated with cosmic water. This is the closest 
parallel offered in the theogonies related to that of Enima Eli§ to Tiamat. Other backgrounds of her 
are discussed on pp. 236-247. 


Part V 


Summary 


The Composition of Eniima Elif 


The writer of the introduction to any ancient work may be considered to have succeeded when 
he has answered the questions in the hexameter line, Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, 
quando “Who? What? Where? By what aids? Why? How? When?” to the extent that the evidence 
permits. But each case, and each handling of each case, may require the questions to be taken in a 
different order. Our reply to Quibus auxiliis has already been given in previous chapters, where the 
scattered and fragmentary material relating to the content of the Epic and to its poetic and linguistic 
form has been assembled and synthesised. The present chapter will try to ascertain how the material 
and ideas taken by the author from his environment were shaped into an original creation and so to 
lay bare the purpose and outlook of the author. 


Quis, ubi, cur “Who, where, why?” 


Quis, as so often in Babylonian literature, is an unanswerable question. The ancient copies circu- 
lated anonymously. In the epilogue (VII 157-58), the author is described as mahri, which can be ren- 
dered either “a leading figure” or “a man of old.” Since only twelve lines earlier the same term is used 
indubitably in the former sense, we have adopted that in our translation. It is quite possible that the 
author’s name was known to Babylonian scholars, since fragments are found of a catalogue of texts 
compiled for the very purpose of naming the authors. So far, it is incompletely known, and Eniima 
Eli§ does not occur.' Even if it did, in all likelihood, there would be no practical gain. Probably, the 
author would be an otherwise unknown person. He was certainly a learned man, and since, in the 
period to which we attribute the composition of his work, scholars generally were priests, it may be 
conjectured that the author was serving in some capacity in the temple of Marduk at Babylon. Ubi is 
thereby answered: in Babylon. The answer to Cur is equally obvious. The Epic was composed to ex- 
plain, support, and justify Marduk’s supremacy in the Babylonian pantheon. There is, however, much 
more that can be said on this topic when Quomodo and Quid have been dealt with. More important 
for the moment is Quando. 


Quando “When?” 


George Smith in 1876 put the date of composition as “probably near B.c. 2000,”’ which was no 
doubt a round figure based on an informed guess. When, by A.p. 1900, knowledge of Babylonian 


1. See JCS 16 (1962) 59-77. A work included in the list began i-nu x [, which could be restored i-nu-m[a e-li§] 
(IV 1), but i-nu a[n-num si--ri] (i-e., the Code of Hammurabi) is equally possible, not to mention other texts. 


2. TSBA IV (1876) 363-64. 
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history had increased and chronologies were being worked out, it appeared that the First Dynasty 
of Babylon was ruling at about 2000 B.c. and that the great Hammurabi, through whom it achieved 
political supremacy, had reigned during the preceding century. Thus, on the assumption that the Epic 
reflected the recent rise of Babylon and its god, George Smith’s date seemed to be vindicated, though 
he had put Hammurabi c. 1550, and for the first half of the 20th century, the Old Babylonian dating 
was an orthodox opinion, asserted in varying degrees of probability or certainty,’ very rarely declared 
unproven,‘ and only twice controverted. 

The two dissenters were Aage Schmidt and A. Schott. Schmidt, in his Thoughts on the Develop- 
ment of Religion on the Basis of Babylonian Sources, published in 1911,° used the unimpeachable his- 
torical method and, observing that Marduk was in the older texts an unimportant god and that even 
in the Code of Hammurabi he was still subordinate to Anu and Enlil, he concluded that Marduk’s 
usurpation of Enlil’s place in the pantheon must have occurred about 1200 B.c. and that Enima Elis 
in the form known to us cannot be earlier. Much penetrating judgment was shown in the brief pre- 
sentation of this case, and while some of his reasoning is no longer acceptable—he made the then 


3. The following scholars have subscribed to an Old Babylonian dating in terms which are, where possible, quoted 
in their own words. Those marked with an asterisk qualify their dating by presuming later modification of the text. 
E. Ledrain, Histoire d’Israel (Paris, 1879), Premiére Partie, p. 2 (“a du étre rédigé entre l’an 2000 et I’an 1500”); G. A. 
Barton, JAOS 15 (1893) 14 (“probably . . . about 2000”); L. W. King*, STC I (London, 1902) Ixxx (“with a considerable 
degree of confidence”); H. Zimmern*, apud KAT? (Berlin, 1903), p. 490 (“etwa um das Jahr 2000”); O. Weber, Die 
Literatur der Babylonier und Assyrer (Leipzig, 1907), p. 52 (“wohl bald nach der Begriindung [of the 1st dynasty]”); 
A. Ungnad apud AOTAT! (1909), p. 1° (“sehr wohl bereits in die Hammurabi-Zeit”); H. Winckler*, AO VII/I 
(1906) 21 (“im wesentlichen”); A. Jeremias, Handbuch der Altorientalischen Geisteskultur! (Leipzig, 1913), p. 20* (“wird 
die Hammurabi-Zeit anzunehmen sein”); idem, Allgemeine Religions-Geschichte (Munich, 1918), p. 43 (“geht auf die 
Priester Babylons zur Zeit Hammurabi’s zuriick”); A. Ungnad, Die Religion der Babylonier und Assyrer (Jena, 1921), p. 25 
(“héchstwahrscheinlich in ... der Zeit der Dynastie Hammurapis”); S. H. Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation 
(Oxford, 1923), p. 10 (“undoubtedly . . . the First Babylonian Dynasty”); R. Campbell Thompson apud Cambridge Ancient 
History! | (Cambridge, 1923), p. 551 (assumed); C. Bezold apud P. Hinneberg, Die Kultur der Gegenwart | III/1 (Berlin, 
1923), p. 54 (“alteste Bestandteile . . . sicher in 15. Jahrhundert und vermutlich tiber die Schwelle des dritten Jahrtausends 
zurtickreichen”); B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien II (Heidelberg, 1925), p. 174 (“etwa zur Zeit der 1. Dynastie”); 
E. Ebeling apud AOTAT? (1926), p. 108 (“etwa in die Zeit der ersten bab. Dynastie”); A. Jeremias, Geisteskultur’ (1929), 
p. 117? (“nicht fehlgehen, wenn man ... in die Hammurabizeit verlegt”); R. Labat, Le poéme babylonien de la création 
(Paris, 1935), p. 24 (“pas certain, mais ... du moins vraisemblable”); A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis! (Chicago, 
1942), p. 6, ibid? (Chicago, 1951, 1954, 1963), p. 14 (“approximately its present form ... some time during the First 
Babylonian Dynasty”); E. Dhorme, Les religions de Babylonie et d’Assyrie (Paris, 1945), p. 303 (“tout port a croire”); 
T. Jacobsen apud H. Frankfort, Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (Chicago, 1946), p. 169 (“seemingly” middle of 
2nd millennium); E. A. Speiser* apud ANET!” (Princeton, 1950, 1955), p. 60 (“no ... convincing reason against” an 
early second-millennium dating); H. Schmdkel, Hammurabi von Babylon (Munich, 1958), p. 83 (“sicher in die Zeit der 
... Reichsgrundung, also etwa in Hammurabis 34. Jahr”); G. Furlani*, Miti babilonesi e assiri (Florence, 1958), p. 7 (“e 
stato quindi di certo composto durante |’epoca della prima dinastia”); P. Garelli and M. Leibovici, Sources Orientales I, La 
naissance du monde (Paris, 1959), pp. 117-18 (“remonte a l’époque de la premiére dynastie babylonienne”); J. V. Kinnier 
Wilson and B. Landsberger, JNES 20 (1961) 174 (“considered Old Babylonian”); D. O. Edzard apud H. W. Haussig, 
Worterbuch der Mythologie I (Stuttgart, 1962) 122 (“vielleicht bis in. . . der altbab. Zeit”); B. Landsberger in City Invincible 
(Chicago, 1960), p. 97 (“composed in Old Babylonian 2”). 

4. So C. E Jean, Le milieu biblique avant Jésus-Christ II (Paris, 1923) 84 (“il est difficile de donner . . . une réponse 
ferme”); G. R. Driver, Theology VIII (1924), p. 3 (“uncertain”); and S. Smith apud E. A. W. Budge, The Babylonian Legends 
of Creation’ (London, 1931), pp. 5—6 (“no date of composition can be considered even approximately ascertained”). 

5. A. Schmidt, Gedanken tiber die Entwicklung der Religion auf Grund der babylonischen Quellen (MVAG 16/3), 
pp. 69-71. 
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normal assumption that Bél is the title of Enlil rather than of Marduk—his method and certain 
observations were well ahead of his time, and later scholars have ignored them to their detriment. 
Schott, in an appendix to a study of similes in royal inscriptions published in 1926,° concluded on 
the basis of the occurrence of words with the -i¥ ending that Enima EliS was composed between 800 
and 750 B.c. or at the latest about 730. It must be freely admitted that this one criterion is altogether 
inadequate by itself to bear the conclusion and in any case is of doubtful validity, considered on its 
own merits. To judge from a review of Labat’s edition of the Epic which appeared in 1942,’ Schott 
had not changed his opinion by then, and the most important aspect of his views is that with his vast 
knowledge of Babylonian and Assyrian texts, and especially of first-millennium astrology, he saw no 
objection to so late a date. 

In more recent writing, three arguments for an Old Babylonian date have been commonly ad- 
vanced: (i) that Marduk’s elevation took place when Hammurabi made Babylon the capital of south- 
ern Mesopotamia; (ii) that the language supports an Old Babylonian date; and (iii) that the monsters 
depicted on some doors made by Agum II (c. 1550 B.c.?) presume the existence of Enima Elis.’ All 
three arguments have been found defective on previous pages. Marduk’s promotion in the time of 
Hammurabi was strictly limited in scope, as Schmidt showed and as Ravn and Schmiékel have proved 
since. It was not the exaltation over all other gods of which Enima Eli speaks, which is not asserted 
until hundreds of years later. The argument from language is equally deficient. Von Soden’s great 
study of “the hymno-epic dialect” assumed the Old Babylonian date of Eniima Eli§ and only advanced 
one linguistic argument in its favour. On the basis of logic alone, this is untenable, and its author has 
since abandoned the Old Babylonian dating and has stressed the difficulty of using archaic forms of 
speech for this kind of study.’ Strangely enough, Matou8 has more recently urged language as proof of 
a date later than Old Babylonian. '° The third argument, from the doors of Agum II, has always been a 
lame duck. From its first use, it has been obvious that the similarity in the two lists of monsters could 
equally well be explained as due to dependence on a common source, or the Epic could depend on 


6. A. Schott, Die Vergleiche in den akkadischen Kénigsinschriften (MVAG 30/2), 69-71. Sayce for a time at least 
considered the Epic Late Assyrian! See his revision of G. Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis (London, 1911), 56. 

7. OLZ 45 (1942) 165-72. 

8. Labat and Heidel have urged all three; Speiser the first two; Furlani (i) and (iii); and Langdon (iii) almost 
exclusively. King in 1902 (STC I Ixxix—Ixxx) apparently originated (i). Von Soden’s study of the “hymno-epic dialect” in 
ZA 40 and 41 (1931, 1933) was solely responsible for (ii). A connection between Agum’s gates and the Epic had been a 
commonplace since the beginning of the century, but Langdon, in his edition of 1923, seems first to have exploited this 
connection for dating the Epic. 

9. MDOG 85 (1953) 17 and 21 (“unsicher ist es, ob das Weltsch6pfungsepos Enuma eli§ in der uns bekannten 
Fassung wirklich schon in der Zeit Hammurabis gedichtet wurde”); Propyléen-Weltgeschichte II (Berlin, 1962), p. 71 (“das 
wahrscheinlich um 1400 entstandene Weltschépfungsepos”); MDOG 96 (1965) 45. 

10. L. Matou, “Zur Datierung von Eniima eli8,” ArOr 29 (1961) 30-34. The present writer presented the case for 
a date at the end of the second millennium to the American Oriental Society in 1958 (JAOS 78 223). Other denials of 
the Old Babylonian dating were made by P. Garelli, Les assyriens en Cappadoce (Paris, 1963), 173; W. E Albright, History, 
Archaeology and Christian Humanism (New York, 1964), 147; H. Schmokel, OLZ 60 (1965) 457. More recent opinion 
has favoured a later second-millennium date but has been vague: W. Sommerfeld, Der Aufstieg Marduks (Kevelaer and 
Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1982), 174-81 (Cassite); E. Reiner, Cambridge Ancient History? III/2 (Cambridge, 1991), 19 (“only 
... first millennium copies, though internal criteria indicate that it is somewhat older”); B. R. Foster, Before the Muses? 
(Bethesda, Md., 2005), 436 (“to judge from its language and content, the poem dates to the latter part of the second 
millennium B.c.”); T. Abusch, in K. van der Toorn, Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible (Leiden, 1995), 1017-19; 
Karen Sonik, JAOS 128 (2008) 737 (“late second millennium B.c.”); E. Frahm, Orient 45 (2010) 5-6. 
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the doors rather than vice versa. Landsberger’s theory that the whole inscription is a forgery has not 
helped the matter. Dependence on a common stock of monsters is certainly the correct explanation, 
and this whole approach has no value at all for the dating of the Epic. 

The first attestation which the Epic receives comes from the various tablets and fragments on 
which it is preserved. The earliest precisely datable group of these was written for the library of 
Ashurbanipal, i.e., c. 650 B.c. This same library also contained copies of two commentaries on the 
Epic, and this must surely imply some distance in time from the author’s floruit. There is only a small 
group of fragments from Assur which certainly antedate Late Assyrian times, and these are in a script 
which can be put beyond all doubt between the Late Assyrian texts and those from the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser I (c. 1100 B.c.). This gives a mean of c. 900, and since the few quotations and allusions 
to the Epic in other texts cannot be put earlier, or as early, as this, c. 900 is the terminus ante quem for 
the composition of the Epic. To stress the lack of fragments from earlier periods is of course only an 
argument from silence, but it is a fact that the Middle Assyrian library tablets, the Bogazkéy finds, 
and the various sources of Old Babylonian literary tablets have not yet yielded a single piece of the 
Epic of Creation. Old Babylonian copies of other epics are constantly coming to light. There are now 
eleven such pieces of Gilgame§, six of Atra-hasis, three of Anzii, and two of Etana.' Bogazkéy has 
provided eight pieces of Akkadian Gilgame$, not to mention more of Hittite and Hurrian versions, ” 
and roughly contemporary with this are the piece of Atra-hasis from Ras Shamra,! of Gilgame’ 
from Megiddo," four fragments from Emar, and pieces of Nergal and Ere8kigal and Adapa from El 
Amarna. The Middle Assyrian tablets from Assur have provided a number of mythological texts. !° 
This abundance of material makes the absence of pieces of Eniima Eli§ so far worthy of notice. 

Seeing that the author is unknown and the copies only offer a terminus ante quem, the time of 
composition can be sought only by a careful study of the content and style of the Epic compared with 
related material of more certain date. The main theme, the rise of Marduk within the pantheon, is 
one obvious approach. Our study of official documents, such as royal dedication inscriptions and 
boundary stones, has yielded a surprisingly unanimous result. The quantity and distribution of the 
material encourages confidence in the result, seeing that much evidence is from places other than 
Babylon. Marduk’s position as king of the gods is first asserted officially in the time of Nebuchadnez- 
zar I, and thereafter it becomes the standard doctrine, whereas previously, with equal consistency, 
Anu and Enlil or Enlil alone had headed the pantheon. In sources lacking official character, there 
is a single earlier attestation of Marduk’s supremacy, a personal name from the reign of Kudur-Enlil 
(c. 1250 B.c.), “Marduk-is-king-of-the-gods.” This type of name was common in the Old Babylonian 
period, during which it occurs with seven other deities but never yet with Marduk. This evidence 
suggests that the idea arose during the latter part of the Cassite rule and was officially adopted under 


11. Gilgame’: P. Garelli (ed.), Gilgame et sa légende (Paris, 1960), 7ff., nos. 7, 12, 14, 23, 24; ZA 53 (1959) 215-16; 
Sumer XIV (1958) 114-21, ibid. XV (1959) 9 and pls. 3-4; CT 46 16. Atra-hasis: BRM IV 1, CT 44 20, CT 46 1-4. 
Anzi: RA 46 (1952) 87ff., and an unpublished tablet in the Yale Babylonian Collection. Etana: BRM IV 2 and RA 24 
(1927) 103ff. 

12. See P. Garelli, op. cit., pp. 9 and 139-43; Istanbuler Mitteilungen 8 (1958) 93-125. 

13. J. Nougayrol, Ugaritica V 167. 

14. A. Goetze and S. Levy, ‘Atigot II (1959) 121-28. 

15. C. Bezold, The Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British Museum (London, 1892), no. 82. 

16. See E. Weidner, AfO 16 (1952/53) 197ff. 
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Nebuchadnezzar I. There is circumstantial evidence which supports this conclusion. With Enuma 
Elis, the question is whether it was ahead of, abreast of, or behind the times. Was it written to support 
and further a movement to secure recognition of Marduk’s kingship over the gods, was it a flourish 
of trumpets to celebrate a victory just won, or was it a theoretical justification of a long-established 
doctrine? No doubt, some measure of personal feeling enters into a consideration of these questions, 
but the present writer rules out of court any suggestion that the author was a visionary with ideas 
centuries ahead of his time. The blasé manner in which he twists older myths and ideas to his own 
use and the self-assurance displayed throughout oppose any suggestion that this was all a wild dream 
or pious hope. If Marduk had not yet been crowned king of the gods, the coronation must have been 
in view. Thus it seems to us that the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I is the earliest possible date. A date 
substantially later than this is excluded by the terminus ante quem already established and by the ab- 
sence of Nabi. He was first Marduk’s vizier in the temple Esagil in Babylon, but, by the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar II, as Marduk’s son he was co-ruler of the universe with his father. There is a dearth of 
material to show just when, between the two Nebuchadnezzars, this elevation took place. No doubt, 
the reorganization of the major shrines of Babylon and Borsippa undertaken by Adad-apla-iddina 
(c. 1060 B.c.), by which Nabi was assigned Ezida in Borsippa as his own temple, had something to do 
with it. The lack of Nabi in the Epic cannot be explained away on the view that it is only concerned 
to show how Marduk came to the fore and leaves Nabi’s position out of the picture. On the contrary, 
the Epic explains a theological status quo, and had the author shared the Late Babylonian venera- 
tion for Nabi, he would have got him into the picture. No precise date of composition can of course 
be offered with any degree of certainty, but on present evidence the reign of Nabuchadnezzar I is the 
most likely. If Marduk had been officially declared king of the gods for the first time in this reign, it 
is very probable that a literary effort to vindicate this action would have been commissioned, and it 
is known that this reign was marked by other literary productions. 

Language, in its narrow sense, offers little hope as yet of providing the date of composition. We 
have shown that forms of words were manipulated by late scribes, so that they offer no guide at all 
to the original dialect. Syntax is not subject to the same limitations, but studies in Akkadian syntax 
have not yet reached a level where there are sure results for determining such issues. Indeed, the 
persistence of traditional forms may always block such an approach. Metre is equally unrewarding. 
Close parallels can be found from the Old Babylonian period down to the last century of the Assyrian 
empire. Language in the more general sense of style is an open avenue of approach, but studies in this 
field are so inadequate that opinions tend to reflect the subjective feeling of the researcher rather than 
any scientifically established fact. If one compares Enima Eli with the late Old Babylonian editions 
of Atra-hasis and Gilgame§, on the one hand, and with the Erra Epic, which is generally accepted to 
be a first-millennium product, on the other, at a first glance it will appear to have more in common 
with the former than with the latter. But this judgment is entirely superficial. It assumes that only one 
style existed in each period and that the major surviving pieces are typical. So far as one can judge 
from the surviving material, the author of the Erra Epic was a highly original stylist who abandoned 
many traditional forms to achieve a lyricism without parallel in Babylonian literature. In contrast, 
the poetic piece among the so-called Kedorlaomer texts, which belongs to more-or-less the same pe- 
riod as the Erra Epic and deals with a very similar topic, is altogether more traditional and pedestrian. 
Our impression—we shall not call it more more than that—is of a writer of limited originality but 
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steeped in earlier literature and mythology and consciously following traditional forms. 

Other indications favour a Middle Babylonian date. The highly sophisticated etymological plays 
which abound in the recital of the fifty names belong to a category of speculation not found in Old 
Babylonian texts at all. This reasoning has often been countered by the assertion that Tablet VI is a 
later addition, but, as will be shown later, such surgery, however necessary to maintain an Old Baby- 
lonian date, is unwarranted, and in any case the exposition of the name Marduk in Tablet I is of one 
piece with the material in Tablet VII. The theogony with which the Epic opens is paralleled most 
closely in the edition of the god-list of An = Anum from the Middle Assyrian archives but diverges 
fundamentally from that of the Old Babylonian forerunner of the god-list. The edition of the same 
list from Ashurbanipal’s library is again different. The organization of the heavens in Tablet V is most 
closely paralleled in the copy of “Astrolabe B” from the Middle Assyrian tablets. The Late Babylo- 
nian copies differ from it and from Eniima Elis. No Old Babylonian copies are known. The grouping 
of the pantheon in Tablet VI into 300 gods of heaven, 300 of underworld, 50 great gods, and 7 gods 
of the fates is most closely paralleled in a Late Babylonian copy of a traditional Emesal litany. An 
Old Babylonian recension is surviving, and it offers a widely divergent grouping. The point at which 
the late form was stabilized can only be conjectured, but probably this had taken place by 1000 B.c. 
The list of the 50 names is first paralleled in the Middle Assyrian edition of An = Anum. Late cop- 
ies of similar lists are found, but nothing of this kind, whether for Marduk or for any other god, has 
been recovered from the Old Babylonian period. Negatively, the present writer knows of no evidence 
contradicting a Middle Babylonian date, and this for the present is the most likely time of the Epic’s 
composition. 


Quomodo, quid “How, what?” 


With the date settled as nearly as the evidence allows, the bigger question of Quomodo may be 
tackled. This question presumes the answer to Quibus auxiliis and asks further in what way the author 
handled his material in attaining his end product. If adequately answered, this question will tell more 
about the author than any other approach. The danger of asking the question at all is implicit in our 
ignorance of how complete or incomplete our knowledge of the whole world of ideas of the author’s 
time is. In any case we are completely dependent on written sources and can hardly even speculate 
on what might have been transmitted from generation to generation orally. However, the surviving 
pieces of related material are sufficiently abundant and yield conclusions that justify the attempt. 

The theogony, with which the Epic begins, is a particularly instructive example. Two major gods, 
Anu and Enlil, traditionally had ancestries showing how they were ultimately descended from the 
prime forces in the universe. Since one reason for giving such a theogony was to show the descent 
of Marduk, the author chose that of Anu rather than that of Enlil. By all accounts, Marduk was the 
son of Ea, and two traditions of Ea’s origin were known. According to the one, he was the son of 
Namma, a female, watery first principle, by parthenogenesis. The other tradition made Ea the son of 
Anu. This seems to have been the more popular version" and suited the author of the Epic, since it 


17. ZA 49 (1949) 112 6 and 116 26; Enki und die Weltordnung 79 (WZJ 9 [1959/60] 234); TCL 16 pl. cxlviii 4 and 6. 
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brought in other gods who were needed for his drama. Yet the problem remained that there were two 
totally different lines of descent for Anu. One, known to us from an Old Babylonian god-list, took 
him back in four generations to Namma, each being given as one name only. The other, preserved in 
late copies of incantations, has generations consisting of pairs—one male, one female—from which 
Anu and Antum his wife descended. The first pair are Duri Dari, “Ever and Ever,” the concept of 
eternal time. This line, too, usually consists of four generations. The author of Eniima Eli¥ combined 
these two traditions into a single theogony, retaining the matched pairs of the incantation tradition, 
but having a watery beginning in accordance with the god-list. Instead of Namma, however, the pair 
Aps@i and Tiamat were chosen. The Middle Assyrian edition of the god-list An = Anum is another 
example of the combination of the two traditions of Anu’s origin, though it is clearly influenced by 
Enlil’s theogony in making Earth the prime element. A third example of the intertwining of the two 
strands is given in the account of the Babylonians’ cosmology by Eudemus of Rhodes. This is very 
similar to that of Enima Eli¥ and is in some way connected with it. 

Thus, it is clear that the author combined the two traditional theogonies of Anu, adding the 
extra generation of Ea, which was also traditional, in preparation for Marduk’s birth, and substituting 
Apst and Tiamat for Namma at the beginning. So far as our knowledge goes, this was the most origi- 
nal change. In seeking reasons, one often has to look to the outcome. Apsti was needed to provide 
the abode of Ea, in which Marduk was born, and on the pattern of which the rest of the universe was 
in due course fashioned. Tiamat had to serve as the monster to be defeated by Marduk, whose body 
could be split to form heaven and earth. But as yet, Tiamat is no monster, only the primaeval Sea. 

The picture of primitive waters presented in the first eight lines of the Epic is not paralleled 
precisely anywhere else. The two bodies of water mingled together: nothing else existed. This is of 
course bisexual reproduction seeing that the further generations were created “in them” (I 9). Apsiai 
was the male, Tiamat the female. In the period of the Epic’s composition, Apsti was conceived as a 
body of water under the earth in which Ea lived, so that its presence here is simple aetiology. Only 
very rarely outside the Epic is Apsii considered a god with personality. Tiamat is the ordinary Akka- 
dian word for “sea” and is the most complex figure in the whole Epic, so we leave a full discussion of 
her until later. In the description of the beginning, both figures are pictured very impersonally. 

How is the account to be taken? One may dismiss it as a fanciful construction lacking any aspect 
of reality, or it may be taken parabolically, or it may be construed as describing some aspect or part 
of observable nature projected back into remote time. The first of these is true in part, since we can- 
not disassociate Apsii and Tiamat from the concept of a watery beginning widely held in countries 
around the Eastern Mediterranean. Whether it be the Egyptian Nun, the Canaanite Yam (“Sea”), 
the Hebrew Deep (t*hém), the Homeric Ocean, or the water of Thales’ philosophical system, we are 
dealing with a cosmological speculation not founded on any scientific proof. Let it be noted, how- 
ever, that this was not the only view of the origin of all things held in ancient Mesopotamia. The 
theogony of Enlil put Earth in first place and had no use for primaeval water. The compiler of An = 
Anum, in combining the same two strands of Anu’s ancestors as did Enima Eli, pushed out Namma 
and replaced her with Earth. The bilingual epic The Exaltation of IStar also speaks of Earth as the 
mother of all things. '* The incantations put Time before all other things. Thus, by adopting a watery 
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beginning, the author was taking a sectarian stand. Even within the tradition of water, there were 
different forms. Namma was never a popular goddess and had no mate. In god-lists, she was in due 
course replaced by the River, elsewhere called “creatress of all things.” This change in terminology 
should not be stressed. The Ugaritic Yam is regularly styled River, and in line 242 of Hesiod’s Theog- 
ony, Ocean is similarly referred to as a river.!? But the author of Eniima Eli¥ chose Apsti and Tiamat. 
A parabolic interpretation of the Epic has had very few supporters. Clay makes a few scattered 
suggestions that happenings in Babylonian creation myths may be veiled descriptions of historical 
events, but he fails to elaborate a consistent scheme, except that everything involves Amorites.”° 
The third alternative, that the watery beginning reflects observable natural processes projected back 
into mythological time, has been more commonly adopted. Under the influence of solar mythology, 
some great names (Jensen, Zimmern, S. R. Driver) interpreted Tiamat as the winter rains which flood 
the land, but, thanks to Marduk’s victory in the New Year festival, they dry up. Unfortunately for this 
theory, there are no winter rains in Mesopotamia adequate to flood the land.*! A more substantial at- 
tempt along these lines follows from the identification of Apsti as sweet water and of Tiamat as salt. ”” 
Ea, lord of the Apsii, was considered responsible for springs and fountains, which are not salt as the 
sea is. Tiamat, meaning Sea, speaks for itself. The interpretation which takes the matter no further, 
but only presumes the concept of the mingling of salt and sweet water, is hardly defensible. “Sea” to 
the Babylonians meant any large body of water, the Armenian lakes in addition to the Persian Gulf 
and the Mediterranean. And the twin rivers were very saline, which the ancients knew and tried 
to overcome in their irrigation systems. There is no evidence that the salinity of the water was any 
criterion for the title “sea.” Similarly, there is no proof that the difference between Apsii and Tiamat 
in Enima Eli was thought of by the Babylonians as a matter of sweetness contrasted with saltiness. 
However, the narrative encourages a naturalistic interpretation of the “chaos” scene in stressing 
that this was a time before meadowland or reed-bed existed. The mention of these things implies 
that they were first to come from the mingling of the primaeval waters. Basing himself on this hint, 
Jacobsen has proposed that the idea was taken from the most southerly part of Mesopotamia where 
the rivers enter the sea. Here, two kinds of water mingle, and mud-banks appear in which reeds flour- 
ish and on which flocks may graze. This idea is certainly an attractive suggestion, though the further 
identification of Mummu with a mist which rises off the water seems to push the idea too far.”? An 
Egyptian parallel can be quoted, the concept of a hill emerging from the primordial waters, * and the 
Sumerian theogonic name, Lugaldukuga, “King-of-the-pure-hill,” may be connected. From Mesopo- 
tamian literature, a still closer parallel can be quoted. The Founding of Eridu describes the time when 
“all the lands were sea, and the spring in the sea was a water-pipe.” The presence of a spring in the 
sea presumes the mixing of two kinds of water, though no generative power is thereby suggested. The 


19. At Ugarit, Marduk was also son of the River. 
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spring is said to be a ratu, “pipe.” Another reference to this or a similar pipe occurs in Tablet XI of the 
Gilgame& Epic, where the hero, in seeking the Plant of Life, descends to the bottom of a well where 
it is found. This is described as going down to the Apsii (zu.al[b, line 290), and line 316 refers to 
the same episode in the words “when I opened the pipe (ratu).” This confirms what could have been 
deduced from a general knowledge of Babylonian ideas, that the spring in the sea mentioned in the 
Founding of Eridu drew its water from the Apsi, so that here too the picture is of a mingling of waters 
of the Sea and Apsi. This, however, will not permit a naturalistic interpretation in terms of the rivers 
flowing into the Persian Gulf. It can more easily be referred to a point off the shore of Bahrain where 
a famous spring comes up under the sea. An Ugaritic parallel to a mingling of waters in a primaeval 
chaos can also be cited. The abode of El, the most senior of the gods, is described in the phrase mbk 
nhrm qrb apg thmtm “at the sources of the (two?) rivers, within the channels of the (two?) seas.””* Un- 
fortunately, the words may be dual or plural. There is no specific mention of any mingling of waters, 
but the occurrence of seas and rivers certainly puts this passage into the same class as the first scene 
in Enima Eli¥ and the Founding of Eridu. Attempts have been made to find a place in Syria where El 
could have lived, but the results have not fully justified this attempt at a naturalistic interpretation. 

With this quantity of comparable material, Jacobsen’s interpretation of the opening section of 
the Epic is clearly not the whole truth. The allusions to reed-beds and meadowland still suggest the 
deposition and accumulation of silt, but this feature of the story is probably secondary from the stand- 
point of the development of the myth. Even in the Epic, it seems to be an idea on the side rather than 
a major aspect. One may suspect that the mingling of two kinds of primaeval water is nothing more 
than the outcome of abstract thinking, that reproduction in the beginning must have been bisexual. 

With the theogony complete, the author proceeds with his story. The older gods are disturbed by 
the noise and movement of the younger so that they cannot sleep. This seems to be the only place 
where senior gods are disturbed by the junior, but the noise motif itself occurs in three other epic 
texts, Atra-hasis, the Slaying of Labbu, and the Toil of Babylon. But in these cases, it is human clamour 
that is responsible, and in the first two cases the senior god, or gods, decide to take severe punitive 
measures to secure peace and rest. Thus, the author was following a well-worn path in presenting 
noise as the basic cause of the conflict. The distinction between a younger and older set of gods is not 
common, but it can be paralleled in the introductory myth in the Sumerian Enki and Ninmah, where 
“the great gods” are contrasted with “the younger gods”. 

While Apsd, supported by his vizier Mummu, whose origin is not explained, is pressing for speedy 
and decisive action, and Tiamat was anxious to avoid any dire move, Ea struck the first blow by kill- 
ing Apsdi and binding Mummu. There is of course an aetiological factor in this: it explains how Ea 
came to reside in the Apsii and how he became possessor of the wisdom and magic lore connected 
with the sheep Mummu. There is a little scanty evidence of Apsti and Mummu being the losers in a 
theomachy that seems to be independent of the Epic, so here, too, the author is probably moulding 
traditional material to his own purposes. Ea’s victory turned out to be a preliminary skirmish, since 
all the evil in Tiamat was unleashed when she had to face the fait accompli of the death of Apsd, her 
spouse. And here the real conflict begins. Mythologically, the battle between Tiamat and Marduk is 
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the most involved part of the Epic. Whether one looks at it as a whole or at its parts, it is fascinating 
to see how many mythological threads are drawn together in the one event. In his victory, Marduk 
achieved not one but four originally distinct things: (i) he succeeded AnSar as king of the gods, 
(ii) he defeated Tiamat, (iii) he overcame Qingu and his sons, and (iv) he slaughtered a horde of 
monsters. Each will be considered in turn. 


(i) The Succession of AnSar 


The author of the Epic combined three distinct typological categories in his brief cosmogony. 
Tiamat, the primaeval Sea, is the monster for his dragon-slaying motif. Lahmu and Lahamu are like 
the intermediate pairs in Enlil’s theogony, they serve for no other purpose than to fill in the interval 
in time between the prime begetter and the god actually worshipped. Otherwise, they have no sig- 
nificance. In this case, the pair occur in the theogony, then in Tablet III, lines 4, 68, and 125, they 
are mentioned as passively participating in the summoning of the younger gods to council to accept 
Marduk’s terms. Finally, when the battle is over and Marduk has completed his creative acts, they ap- 
pear with presents and congratulations (V 78, 107; VI 157). Any other pair could have done exactly 
the same. The third category appears with AnSar—namely, a succession struggle. This type of myth 
is poorly represented in Babylonian, except for the Theogony of Dunnu, though there is the famous 
example in the Hittite language according to which Alala was king in heaven for nine years, after 
which his son Anu deposed him, and so on with two further generations. Mythologically, this is of 
course quite distinct from the mere physical descent as in Enlil’s theogony. That a succession myth 
is involved with An§ar is clear from a consideration of factors which the author does not stress. In 
one case, only, is he called “king of the gods,” curiously by Marduk in his altercation with Tiamat on 
the battlefield (IV 83). Yet he acts as king regularly. When Ea learns of Tiamat’s preparations, he at 
once takes the matter to AnSar, who takes charge of the situation and sends first Ea and then Anu 
to face Tiamat. When they fail, Ea suggests his son Marduk as a likely champion, who is persuaded 
to take up the cause, after coming to terms with AnSar. AnSar then summons all the younger gods 
and persuades them to agree to these terms. When finally the fifty names are given, AnSar begins by 
giving the first three. 

Some background to this royal status of AnSar must have existed, since it was so unnecessary for 
the plot of the Epic that the author almost hides it. AnSar came into the Epic as father of Anu from 
the Old Babylonian god-list, where AnSargal is a variant of the same name. In the incantations, 
Alala and Belili are the couple immediately preceding Anu and Antum, thus confirming the Hittite 
tradition that Anu was the son of Alala. And this is the tradition with the associated succession 
struggle. There are other traces of Babylonian forms of this struggle. In the expository texts, one pas- 
sage reads: “the day when Anu bound the king, the day when king Marduk bound Anu” (p. 208), 
and several others allude to Marduk’s binding of Anu. In the version in Hittite, Alala is succeeded by 
Anu, then Anu by the Hurrian Kumarbi. If one imagines a native Babylonian version, Marduk would 
naturally take the place of Kumarbi and depose Anu, which is a myth well known to the compilers of 
the expository texts but unknown to us in narrative form. AnSar also turns up as a deposed dynast in 
this mythical material, but the contexts are too uncertain to show if he was conceived as the father 
of Anu there. One cause of uncertainty is that Anu, in Sumerian meaning “heaven,” and AnSar, 
meaning “the whole heaven,” are not infrequently taken as equivalents. Against this background, it 
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does seem that the author of Eniima Elis has preserved the shadow of the succession myth. AnSar has 
to give up his position to Marduk, but since Marduk takes his side in the struggle with Tiamat, the 
transfer of power has to be peaceful, and Anu, not to mention Ea, is quietly passed over. But amends 
are made, and everything turns out well. After the battle, Marduk voluntarily gives the Tablet of 
Destinies to Anu (V 69-70). 


(ii) Tiamat 

The nature and origin of the figure Tiamat will be taken up later; for the present, we wish to show 
how the author has modelled his fight of Marduk and Tiamat on a well-known myth. The moment 
that AnSar takes charge of the situation, the story bears a marked resemblance to that of the Anzé 
Epic.”° This Babylonian work is known from two Old Babylonian tablets from Susa and later Assyr- 
ian copies from Nineveh, Assur, Sultantepe, and Tarbisu. In the late edition, it was divided into three 
tablets, of which the first two can be reconstructed with few gaps, but the third is largely missing. 
The story begins with the Anzi bird stealing the Tablet of Destinies from Enlil, which threatened the 
stability of the existing order. Anu thereupon takes charge, which is significant, seeing that in some 
contexts, he is a double of AnSar. He invites any one of the assembled gods to overcome Anzii and 
recover the Tablet of Destinies, in return for which a prominent place in the pantheon is promised. 
First Adad and then Sara are urged to take up the challenge, but in turn they decline. Then, on the 
suggestion of Ea and the Mother Goddess, Ningirsu (so the Old Babylonian version) or Ninurta (the 
late copies) is persuaded to go. The terms on which he goes are not so advantageous as those imposed 
by Marduk in Enima Elis. Ninurta is to recover the Tablet of Destinies for Enlil, but the prestige 
this will secure for the victor does not include equality with the holder of this Tablet. So, suitably 
equipped and with maternal advice, he approaches Anzii, only to be outwitted by the demon. Nin- 
urta sends back Adad, who seems to be acting as a kind of armour-bearer for him, to report the news 
to Ea and to ask for further advice. This is sent out to the battlefield with Adad, and at the second 
attempt, Ninurta is victorious. 

There is another myth having some features in common with this, the Slaying of Labbu. Here, a 
monster is threatening the established order, and Enlil invited Ti8pak to go and slay the creature, in 
return for which he is promised “kingship over [ . . . ]” (the vital word is broken off). At this point, 
the tablet breaks off, but it concludes with a god killing Labbu. The similarities between these two 
myths and Eniima Elif are obvious. The question which must be asked is whether Eniima Eli¥ is de- 
liberately fashioned after one of them or merely follows a traditional theme—like modern murder 
stories—without conscious dependence on any particular specimen. It is contended here that there is 
conscious dependence on the Anzii Epic and other versions of that story. With the Slaying of Labbu, 
we do not even know if it existed when Eniima Eli¥ was written: a single copy from the libraries of 
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Ashurbanipal is all surviving, and no allusions to the story seem to occur. The binding of Anz, in 
contrast, is known in its literary form from quite a number of tablets and fragments from different 
sites and periods. Also, allusions to it are found not infrequently, from Old Babylonian times to 
Ashurbanipal. The author of Eniima Elif must certainly have known it. The case for conscious use of 
the story lies in the overall plot and in certain specific details. 

In each case, the gods are in great danger from an evil-intending being. In each case, two well- 
esteemed gods are invited to deal with the threat but decline. Then, a deity suggests his own son, 
who, with promises of reward, agrees to go. At his first meeting with the foe, he fails, but on the sec- 
ond time, succeeds. It is impossible to suppose that these two accounts are entirely independent, and 
certainly the Anzi myth is the earlier of the two. The evidence for conscious dependence consists 
of a number of points, some of which alone would be inadequate but, in combination, their force is 
great. First, Ninurta and his variant form Ningirsu were specifically gods of war and so likely to be 
chosen to save the gods by a feat on the battlefield. There is considerable difficulty in finding out just 
what sort of a god Marduk originally was, due to his late exaltation, when he became god of every- 
thing, but if allowance is made for this and for the necessity of turning him into a warrior when he 
had to defeat Tiamat, it is very doubtful if he had martial attributes in the beginning. The Epic itself 
gives a hint to this effect in connection with his riding into battle. AnSar advises Marduk to ride the 
“storms” to battle (II 151), which is as good evidence as one could expect that no such chariot existed 
in myth. In actual life, Marduk had the chariot on which he was conveyed to the Akitu house, etc., 
but mythologically it would seem that he lacked one. The lexical series Urva, in the section “chariot,” 
devotes eight lines to chariots belonging to gods, three being the names of the chariot, or chariots, 
of Ninurta. One, gi8-gigir-mé-ttim-ma, means “the chariot suitable for battle.””’” The Anzdi Epic 
does not actually state that Ninurta rode to battle in a chariot, but from the hitching up of winds, 
etc., as he was preparing to set out,’® this can be presumed. A litany which addresses Ninurta as he 
departs cries, “Arise, ride!” (tibi rikab),”? which puts the matter in no doubt. The crowning example 
from the battle equipment is the net. In Sumerian times, this was a very common weapon in the di- 
vine armoury, its function being to hold conquered humans, as depicted on reliefs. Marduk, however, 
uses it like a matador, to hold and confuse the enemy while he strikes the fatal blows with his weap- 
ons. This would of course be all very plausible if his enemy were not the Sea. Catching the Sea in a 
net! With a winged creature such as Anzii this was the natural way, and while the Anzii Epic follows 
another tradition on this point, the Erra Epic knows how Anzii was enmeshed: 


ki-i $4 lem-na an-za-a a-na ka-me-8u Su-par-ru-ra-[ . . . 


As when [the net] was spread to bind the wicked Anzi.. . 
Erva IIc 33 


Although the word “net” is broken away, the use of the verb “spread,” which is regularly used with 
nets, as in Enama EliX [V 95, makes the restoration very probable, and the Converse Tablet, a litany, 
also mentions the netting of Anzi. Another item connected with weapons occurs in Tablet VI of the 
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Epic, lines 84-91, where Anu gives three names to Marduk’s bow. The first is “Long Wood.” Students 
of the mediaeval history of Western Europe will have no difficulty in “long” applied to bows, but in 
ancient Mesopotamia such an epithet is never used. The explanation is that the author is punning on 
a traditional weapon of Ninurta, mentioned in Lugal-e and An-gim-dim-ma, in Sumerian gi’-gid-da 
(“long wood”), in Akkadian ariktu (“long [spear]”). The commentator on the Epic did not miss this. 
Yet other points can be cited in which Marduk went out to the fray armed as Ninurta had been in 
his advance against Anzii: wearing a tunic (apluhtu), holding the Storm-flood weapon, making use 
of flame, and escorted by winds. *° In these cases, one may suspect that in any battle between divine 
beings, one or more of these elements would have been present, so we do not consider their value 
very highly. More significant is that, after the victory, the wind carries aloft parts of the victim to bear 
the glad news to the awaiting gods. This is not one of those clichés which may turn up in any literary 
text but an item of aetiology not found elsewhere.*! The example in Anz, where the winds pick up 
the cut-off wings of Anzii, is more convincing than that in Enima Elis, where the north wind picks 
up Tiamat’s blood. 

Three more telling points may also be cited in favour of conscious dependence on mythology 
connected with Ninurta. First, the use of the Tablet of Destinies in Enama Eli’. It is first mentioned 
when Qingu is put in charge of the monstrous host and is given it as the sign of his formal appoint- 
ment to commander-in-chief. The underlying thought is that the one who has this tablet can alone 
decree destinies. However, when Marduk presents his terms to AnSar and the rest of the junior gods, 
he demands that if he returns victorious he must be given the right to decree destinies instead of 
them. This quietly ignores that the Tablet of Destinies has been in enemy hands all the time, and 
they are in no position to assign it. Yet, there was no mistaking who had it, for just before joining 
battle, Marduk bitterly accuses Tiamat of giving this thing to Qingu, who was improperly holding 
it. After the battle, Marduk takes the thing from Qingu for himself, but only temporarily. When the 
gods gather around to congratulate Marduk after his arrangement of the universe, he promptly hands 
over the Tablet of Destinies to Anu, who was most commonly considered the god to hold it. Marduk 
was certainly not parting with any of his supreme power in this disposition of the Tablet, and one is 
left with the feeling that the author did not take it too seriously. Why then did he bring it in at all? If 
the story of Anzii were the model on which he was forming his own account of Marduk’s heroic deed, 
then everything is understandable. That story hinged on the recovery of the Tablet of Destinies from 
the enemy, so the thing had to be brought in somehow.” 

Second, in presenting his terms, Marduk says, “If I should become your avenger (muttr gimillikun) 
...” This would strike a familiar chord in the minds of well-read Babylonian scholars. This term 
“avenger” was traditionally applied to two gods only, Ninurta and Nergal.** Since they were the two 
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major war gods in the pantheon, there is a certain overlapping in their attributes, and in this case the 
phrase certainly originated with Ninurta. It often appears in a fuller form, “the avenger of his father,” 
the father being Enlil. In Enima Elis, where it was not only Ea in particular that Marduk saved but 
also the junior gods generally, the singular is turned into plural: Marduk avenged his fathers. The 
reason for suspecting a reinterpretation of Ninurta’s title is not only its limited use but also the form 
of words in which the author of the Epic introduces it. He used a participial phrase instead of a finite 
verb, which is quite contrary to normal Akkadian syntax. This suggests that he construed the phrase 
as a terminus technicus and so fixed and not susceptible to syntactical modification. 

Third, Ninurta was the monster-slayer in Sumero-Babylonian tradition, which we know from 
the time of Gudea and onwards. Thus, in slaying the monster Tiamat, Marduk was wearing Ninurta’s 
mantle, and still more in slaying a group of eleven monsters such as Tiamat had spawned did Marduk 
show himself as Ninurta redivivus. In two Sumerian epics known to us from Old Babylonian and late 
bilingual copies, the victories won by Ninurta, mostly over monsters, number eleven. 

In a consideration of these parallels which we have suggested between Marduk in Enitma Eli§ and 
Ninurta in the Anzii Epic, it must be remembered that in the time of the Epic’s composition, Ninurta 
was the greatest hero of literature. One Akkadian and two Sumerian epics were freely circulating, as 
well as independent traditions. Accordingly, the conclusion seems inescapable that the battle with 
Tiamat was conceived in the image of Ninurta’s fight with Anzii. No doubt, the character of Tiamat, 
which we are not considering at the moment, has been obscured by this background. 


(iii) Qingu and his Sons 

The impression that the theogony with which the Epic begins explains the origins of all the 
gods is soon dispelled. Mummu, Apsi’s vizier, turns up from nowhere in I 30. After Ea’s slaughter of 
this pair, one would have expected Tiamat to be alone against the younger generation, but no. In I 
110, we are confronted with “the gods,” a group of deities who are on Tiamat’s side and who play no 
small part in the story, seeing that they finally stir Tiamat to action. One thing only is clear: they 
are Tiamat’s offspring, as stated in several lines. They exist before the monsters are created, and it is 
from among them that Tiamat selects Qingu to be leader of her army, to which end she makes him 
her spouse in place of Apsii and gives him the Tablet of Destinies. Having been thus exalted, Qingu 
proceeded to organize his troops by assigning the destiny of “the gods her sons” (I 160). While to the 
author, Tiamat was guilty of malign plotting and Qingu was little better than a demon, the incest 
implied in this relationship of “the gods,” Tiamat, and Qingu is quite inconceivable. Tiamat is the 
mother of “the gods,” a group including Qingu. She then marries Qingu. These difficulties are only 
untidy ends which the author could not dispose of in fitting together originally separate myths. The 
conflict with Tiamat was one thing; that with Qingu and the sons another. Unfortunately, only al- 
lusions to the myth of Qingu are preserved, but in addition there are allusions to other apparently 
similar myths, with the consequence that we do not know if we are dealing with different versions of 


the context); mu-tir gi-mil-li (var. + abbé™*-8%i) (Ashur-nasir-apli II: AKA 261 22); ‘mas S4 Sul" abi-Mi ti-tir-ru (KAR 307 
rev. 22 = Ebeling, Tod und Leben, p. 36); tu-tir-ru gi-mil a-bi-ka (KAR 2 12); also kaSadu irnitti KAR 88 iii 12. For Nergal, 
note: ad-a-ni Su-gar-ra-ke, = mwtir gi-mil-lu a-bi-si (BA V 642 5-7). Two passages could refer to either god: KAR 
308 10-11 (ga]r a-a-mu! = giJ-mil a-bi-Su) and K 5173 3-4 (gli a-a-na = mi-tlir gi-mil-li a-bi-8i). Of Marduk also, in 
list, K 8222: 16. 
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one myth or with different but similar myths. As well as Qingu, Enme%arra turns up with his sons in 
these allusions. Their original lack of connection with Tiamat is certain, since the only occurrences 
of Qingu and Tiamat together outside the Epic are in texts clearly dependent on it. What is clear 
from the allusions is that Qingu and Enme%arra, who may turn out to be the same god under two 
names, got into conflict with another god, always one actually worshipped in historical times, and 
were defeated. The victor is not always the same: Anu, Enlil, Sin, and Marduk are attested in particu- 
lar cases. Occasionally with Enme§%arra one has the impression that this is a succession struggle. The 
tradition that made him the father of Enlil certainly had this in mind, and this may be one reason 
why Qingu in Enima Eli¥ is given the Tablet of Destinies. If he were taken from a myth in which he 
was king of the gods, he would naturally hold this Tablet, and the author of Enitma Eli¥ would take 
cognizance of this by letting Tiamat give it to him. However, more frequently, the group of gods with 
Qingu or Enme§%arra are looked upon as divine criminals who, for their sins, are down in the under- 
world as the Bound Gods. 

In the Epic, Qingu’s (sic!) sons are joined not only by the monsters but also by offspring of the 
younger gods, as stated in II 14, etc. Mythologically, this is unexplained. Eventually, they are led out 
to battle, where their whole purpose is apparently frustrated, for instead of fighting for Tiamat, they 
are onlookers on a single combat, and when this is over, they try to flee but are overcome and bound 
by Marduk so that they are the Bound Gods. After this, they disappear from the story as suddenly as 
they entered it. Qingu himself, after forfeiting the Tablet of Destinies, is reckoned among the Dead 
Gods, a group very similar to the Bound Gods. He was called to account later on a charge of making 
Tiamat rebel, which ill agrees with the story of the Epic. On the contrary, “the gods” in general stirred 
Tiamat to action, and she appointed Qingu commander of the host and gave him the order to prepare 
for war. Again, the highly composite nature of the Epic gives the explanation. One of the groups of 
miscreant gods in a detached fragment of text is said to have “rebelled,” and the author of Eniima Elis 
took up this point, as Qingu was needed for another role after the defeat of Tiamat, a role in which 
he had to be condemned to death and so had to be guilty on some charge. 

The allusions to which we refer are very amorphous, but they do convey a picture which cor- 
responds with “the gods,” who appear and disappear so suddenly in the Epic. Again, one gets the 
impression that while the author thought he must include them, he did not want to make them 
too prominent. His first readers were thoroughly familiar with the story, and other aspects needed 
highlighting. 


(iv) The Monsters 


As already stated, Ninurta celebrated eleven victories, mostly over monsters. Marduk had to do 
the same. The source and motive is thus clear, but the actual monsters used were a very obscure lot 
not drawn from Ninurta’s list (see pp. 224-232). 


Thus, the conflict in Eniima Elif is a gigantic tangle of mythological threads. In the one battle, 
Marduk succeeded An§Sar, he defeated Tiamat, he defeated Qingu and his sons, and still further he 
defeated a horde of monsters, feats any one of which another god had to be happy to achieve. One 
unifying factor with which the whole is tinged is the author’s desire to show Marduk as Ninurta 
redivivus. 
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After the battle, Marduk proceeded to organize a new universe. The first act was the splitting of 
Tiamat’s body into two parts—the one to form the earth, the other the heavens. Here, the author is 
drawing on the widespread concept that heaven and earth were at one time joined. That form of it 
known from Sumerian mythology involves the sundering of a solid mass, and there is no hint that 
this mass was the body of a monster slain in conflict. While the author may well have known the 
Sumerian version, he certainly drew on other forms of the myth, which will be commented upon 
later. Tiamat’s severed body produced a universe in three levels: the Apsi, which had been there 
even before Marduk’s birth, was at the bottom; the lower half of Tiamat was above this—that is, the 
earth; and on top was Tiamat’s upper half, heaven. But at this point, the author brought in another 
tripartite division of the universe and quietly ignores what the splitting of Tiamat plainly implies. 
He wanted to have three levels corresponding with the cosmic locations of Anu, Enlil, and Ea. To 
achieve this, the earth is ignored until later, and Marduk builds ESarra, a lower heaven, which he 
trims along with the upper heaven to match the Apsi. The silence of the text on the material out 
of which ESarra was made indicates how ill this fits the author’s general scheme. Thus, Anu was put 
in the upper heaven, called simply “heaven” in the Epic; Enlil was assigned to E8arra, and Ea to the 
Apst, though in fact he had been there all the time. The awkwardness with which this second tri- 
partite division was brought in surely indicates that the author was merely taking over the idea from 
current thought or existing sources. The conception of heaven as in tiers, which passed into Judaism 
and Christianity, is nowhere certainly attested before the time of Enitma Eli, but that is no doubt an 
accident of discovery. Another Babylonian system included a third heaven by adding the plane on 
which the stars move as the lowest. 

In Tablet V, the author returns to his original scheme and takes up heaven and earth in order. 
By “heaven,” the heavenly bodies are implied, but to avoid confusion the author does not actually 
use the term “heaven” in these lines. But there is no doubt that he is resuming that source of his by 
which Tiamat’s body was split, for “the heights” (sc. of heaven) are located in Tiamat’s belly accord- 
ing to V 11, and later a variety of members of the corpse are used in fashioning details of the earth. 
On consideration, it appears that the organization of the stars described is not so much astronomi- 
cal as calendrical. Only those by which the divisions of the year, month, and day are fixed are dealt 
with, and in that order. Here the author is very clearly borrowing. There is a system of dividing up 
the year known from what is commonly—though misleadingly—called Astrolabe B, since it is in 
reality no astrolabe. The earliest copy comes from the period of Tiglath-pileser I, c. 1100 B.c. The 
visible sky was divided into three parallel zones, Enlil’s nearest to the pole, Anu’s in the middle, and 
Ea’s nearest the equator. All three zones were divided into twelve sections to correspond with the 
portions visible during the course of the year, and in each of these 36 portions, one star was chosen 
whose heliacal risings would mark in turn the first, tenth, and twentieth days of each month. This is 
a schematic thing that was never in fact used for fixing the months, so we need not ask if it actually 
worked. The two lines which are devoted to summarising this scheme (V 3—4) are an indication of 
the lack of interest in astronomy on the author’s part. However, he has four lines to explain his own 
special modification of the borrowed scheme, V 5-8. This “Twelve-times-Three,” as it is called, had 
a mythological aspect. The twelve stars in each zone were considered to have been grouped around a 
leader, like troops marching under an officer. Also, each zone was assigned to a particular one of the 
great triad. The leader of each zone did not necessarily happen to be the member of the great triad 
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after which the zone was named. The author was fortunate in that Marduk’s star, Néberu, happened 
to be in the middle zone, so he transferred the zone from Anu to Marduk. 

With his year divided in this way, the author turned next to the month, and the moon is given 
instructions. The division of the year just presented already contained a subdivision of each month 
into three ten-day periods, but now the author prefers a system that was actually used. The seventh 
day, the fifteenth (the day of the full moon), and the end of the month are those which are prescribed 
as the proper divisions. The end of the month was a time when sun and moon were commanded to 
meet to issue judgements. The instructions to the sun (V 39-46?) are largely broken off. The very 
impersonal handling of the sun and moon is striking. As powerful figures in the pantheon, the author 
may have wished to minimize their stature. 

Thus, the organization of the heavens was largely, we suspect, borrowed, and it is significant that 
in only one case, already cited, is Tiamat’s body referred to. The organization of the earth, in contrast, 
is full of parts of the body, and there is not one certain example of a parallel which seems independent 
of the Epic. Probably, then, this is an original composition of the author both in idea and phraseol- 
ogy. But the organization of the pantheon in Tablet VI into 300 gods of heaven, the same number of 
underworld gods, 50 great gods, and 7 destiny-decreeing gods is certainly traditional. 

The episode of man’s creation shows the author at work very clearly. First, he prepared the 
ground. When the gods set Marduk on his throne, the shouts of acclamation were quickly followed 
by the stipulation that one of his duties was the provisioning of the shrines of the gods (IV 11). (The 
Babylonian gods have a streak of the practical about them!). When Marduk was acclaimed a second 
time after his victory, in the second half of Tablet V, a reminder of this duty was apparently dropped 
in the lines 157-58, which are badly damaged. At the beginning of Tablet VI, Marduk takes up the 
hint and proposes the creation of man to Ea, who brings this plan to fruition. The background of this 
can be found in related myths. From among a number of Sumerian traditions about man’s creation, 
one, best known to us from the myth Enki and Ninmah, survived and became the standard Baby- 
lonian account. The basic elements of the story are that the gods were in desperation at having to 
toil for their daily bread, so the Mother Goddess and Ea created man by mixing the blood of a slain 
god with clay. The duty of the new creation was to provide the gods with food and drink. Thus, the 
stipulation about provisioning the shrines was meant to recall this myth, and in Tablet VI modified 
selections of the story are inserted. The Mother Goddess plays no part in the Epic, but as Marduk was 
ever waiting to perform new feats, he became Ea’s partner in the work. A god was needed to provide 
the blood, and the author has taken good care to have Qingu available for this purpose. No other 
version names Qingu as the slaughtered god; either the name Qingu conceals a god known by other 
names elsewhere or the author has himself grafted the creation of man onto a previously unrelated 
conflict myth. In either case, there are clear indications of a very bold piece of grafting. To fulfil the 
stipulation, man had to be created to take charge of provisioning the shrines of the gods. At the same 
time, the author wished to introduce the remnants of a conflict myth by which Marduk condemned 
to death the ringleader of the rebels but spared the others. Qingu is the guilty party, and the Bound 
Gods are—or rather were—the others. Now the author has tacitly blended the Bound Gods into 
the group over which Marduk exercises kingship. Marduk at this point asks this assembly who was 
responsible for making Tiamat rebel. The question and its answer do not conform to the facts of the 
case as the Epic has narrated them, but this is inevitable in such compositions. The assembled gods 
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declare Qingu the guilty one, and he therefore is made to provide the blood for man’s creation. The 
verdict is highly artificial, seeing that the other suspects have somehow become part of the jury, and 
by the execution the gods are freed. A very subtle use of words allows the freeing of the gods from 
hard labour to be combined with the freeing of the Bound Gods, in such shadowy substance as they 
now have, from their prison. 

The final praise of Marduk consists in his receiving “the fifty names,” though in fact they are 
commonly 51. As often in the Bible, the name is the person, and to give a name to another is to 
grant him the attributes of which the name speaks. This is particularly clear at the end of Eniima 
Eli§ where Enlil gives Marduk his own title, “Lord of the Lands,” and thereupon Ea bestows his own 
name on his son. These were transfers of power—not simple additions to the titulary. Accordingly, 
the names are not bestowed merely but are explained also. All 51 are not on the same level. There are 
the major names which attest the syncretism whereby Marduk was merged with other similar deities 
and absorbed lesser deities in Babylon and its neighbourhood: Asalluhi of Eridu, Tutu of Borsippa, 
Enbilulu of Babylon, etc. Many of the other names are epithets and titles which belonged to the 
deity represented by the major name. The list is a carefully articulated whole. Most of the names are 
Sumerian, and their explanations vary from correct literal translations to free statements of interpre- 
tations based on what seems to us wild etymological play. There was certainly no idea that one name 
could have only one meaning, and not infrequently as many as four interpretations are given. This 
may seem very tedious to a modern reader, but once the principles of organization and interpretation 
are grasped, the list becomes the prime source for the history and theology of Marduk. 

The suggestion has been made more than once that Tablet VII with the interpretations of the 
names is a late addition.* In fact, it must be earlier than the Epic. One cannot just drop off Tablet 
VII, or one is left with a torso of the Epic. The name-giving is announced in the middle of Tablet VI, 
and the first nine names—three each given by AnSar, Lahmu, and Lahamu—are presented within the 
narrative of this Tablet. There is no way of excising these items without destroying the whole climax 
of the Epic. Furthermore, the style of exposition found with the 42 names in Tablet VII is the same as 
for the nine names given in Tablet VI and as for the exposition of Marduk’s name in Tablet I 101-2. 
This is significant, since the dropping of the Seventh Tablet has usually served the end of maintain- 
ing an Old Babylonian date of composition. It is acknowledged that the sophisticated etymologies 
are not the kind of thing that can be expected in an Old Babylonian work. While the names are an 
integral part of the whole, it is very clear that they cannot have come from the author of the Epic, 
since they not infrequently contradict his story. As will be shown below, the battle between Marduk 
and Tiamat appears in a substantially different form in the expositions of the 50 names. Also, the 41st 
name, LugalSuanna, is taken in three ways; yet, the obvious interpretation for an author with such a 
penchant for Babylon, as “King of Babylon,” does not occur. There is therefore no alternative but to 
consider the 50 names and their interpretations as a separate document incorporated with little or 
no change by the author. Confirmation is available. The list of Marduk names edited above as the 
Triple-Column God-List, so far as it is preserved, has exactly the same names as appear in Tablet VII 


34. So Langdon on p. 16 of his edition and p. 311 of his Semitic Mythology (London and Boston, 1931); G. R. Driver, 
Theology VIII (1924), 11; Labat in his edition, p. 36. Bohl in his study of the 50 names: AfO 11 (1936/37) 192 and Opera 
Minora (Groningen, 1953), 283, seems to accept this too. Furlani (Miti babylonesi e assiri, 19) alone seems to have had 
courage to assume that both the section of VI and VII as a whole are later additions. 
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except that the list continues when the 51 of Eniima Eli¥ conclude. In addition to the names, there 
are interpretations which agree with those of Eniima Elis, but the list is shorter and lacks some lines 
of the Epic. A study of these “omissions” favours the list rather than the Epic as the more original. 
Yet, it is not certain that the Epic depends on the list as now known. Quite probably, both go back to 
a lost archetype. In any case, there is no reason for supposing that the list is based on the Epic. 

Before proceeding further, it may be noted that our question Quomodo is already answered. The 
author has drawn together in one text a large number of mythological traditions and has tried to 
blend them into a single story. As a consequence, the text presents the modern reader with two major 
kinds of difficulty. The one comes from the untidy ends which could not be entirely excluded from 
a compilation of this sort. There are unexplained items and apparent contradictions and absurdities. 
The other comes from the amount of knowledge which the author was obliged to presume in his 
readers. His allusions are often only meaningful to someone who knows the whole story. While it is 
easy to criticise his failings, we must not overlook how well he succeeded in weaving so many threads 
into his carpet. Many modern students of the Epic seem not to have noticed the loose ends.** There 
is no other Babylonian Epic that is composed on these principles. The Babylonian GilgameS Epic is 
indeed composite but shows the more usual method of compilation. We know that it draws on two 
Sumerian Gilgame§’ epics, a Sumero-Babylonian flood story, and many other sources now no longer 
surviving. It has, like Enima Eli, a main theme, which is Gilgame3’s search for immortality, and the 
traditional material is combined to form an artistic and literary whole. The principle of arrangement 
is almost entirely by sequence. There are digressions, such as when the main plot is interrupted for 
the story of the flood, but in general the various blocks of traditional material are simply arranged 
in a sequence in accordance with the general purpose of the author. The Etana Epic is another case: 
the fable of the Snake and the Eagle is prefixed to the story of Etana with very little joining. In sharp 
contrast, the author of Eniima Elif has interwoven his material together in an unparalleled fashion. 
Furthermore, he perverts it and twists it to his own ends with a freedom which is likewise unparal- 
leled so far as our knowledge goes. But this aspect must not be exaggerated. Where the author’s main 
theme is concerned, he is ruthless in altering tradition, but he does not introduce purely capricious 
changes. The way in which Anu gets the Tablet of Destinies, which was really his in any case, and the 
creation of Man by Ea, albeit on Marduk’s plan, are examples of a studied respect for tradition when 
Marduk’s glory could have been enhanced by changes. 


Cur “Why?” Again 


The reason for this unique kind of compilation can only be found by asking Cur more particu- 
larly. The Epic proclaims, explains, and justifies Marduk’s kingship over the gods. Whereas the rela- 
tive positions of the deities within the official pantheon had traditionally been a subject of remark- 
able tolerance and mutual respect between the various cities and their gods, the author of Eniima 


35. But that it is a composition of different materials has been stated by various scholars, e.g., L. W. King, STC | 
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Elis let loose a flood of intolerance only equalled by Nabonidus’s support of Sin. His enthusiasm was 
white-hot. It was not enough that Marduk won his position by defeating a monster, as when Ninurta 
vanquished Anzii, according to the tale of a simple-minded storyteller. His Marduk had to be victor 
and hero of most of the major mythological themes at the same time. The previous rulers of the gods 
had of course to be reckoned with. There was no conflict between Ea and his son, so Ea throughout 
is treated with the greatest respect. Ea had never had the prerogative that Marduk now claimed. 
Anu had been considered to hold chief executive power among the gods, but his rank was always 
more nominal than real. Perhaps due also to the family connection—Anu was Marduk’s grandfather 
according to the tradition followed by the Epic—he is treated with courtesy, although his rights are 
granted to him by Marduk. 

Enlil, of the great triad, was Marduk’s real rival, and here the author shows his spite. When Enlil’s 
presence may detract from Marduk’s glory, he is ignored. When he can contribute to Marduk’s greater 
glory, he comes forward. Up to the last line of Tablet IV his name is not even mentioned, which is a 
studied insult. It is not that the author for good reason used Anu’s theogony and so could not include 
Enlil. Eudemus of Rhodes has a form of Anu’s theogony which does include Enlil, and traditions of 
his parentage were sufficiently numerous and diverse that the author need not have hesitated to get 
him in, had he so wished. Enlil’s tardy appearance after Marduk’s victory to receive his location in 
the universe at Marduk’s bidding (IV 145—46), to take a subordinate place in the sky under Marduk 
(V 8), and to bestow gifts on his benefactor (V 80) only serves to indicate his demotion. The very 
use of 50 names signified that Enlil’s power was now bestowed on Marduk. “Fifty” was Enlil’s mysti- 
cal number. The Middle Assyrian edition of the god-list An = Anum from c. 1100 is the first other 
indication of this doctrine. In this list Marduk’s names are fifty, though not exactly the same fifty 
that Enima Elif offers. The only other god in An = Anum whose names are as many as his mystical 
number is Ea, with forty. 

Another aspect of the author’s motive has so far not received the attention it deserves. It is his 
doctrine of the city Babylon. In Tablet V 119-30, Marduk proposes to his fathers the building of 
Babylon as the central point in the universe, in which he will reside as king, and where the gods from 
heaven above and Apsii beneath may stay when they convene for an asssembly. The gods give their 
assent. After man’s creation, the gods in gratitude offer to build a shrine devoted to these purposes 
(VI 49-54). This is done; the gods build Esagil, Marduk’s temple in Babylon and, seated therein 
for their first assembly, they give Marduk his fifty names. The interval between the proposal and its 
achievement only emphasises the point, since the matter is repeated. The centrality of Babylon in 
the universe is neither unexpected nor of much consequence in itself, but the divine assembly is. In 
Sumerian times, the gods were believed to meet in Nippur to “decree the destinies.” *° In Late Baby- 
lonian times, this was believed to take place in Babylon in the course of the New Year festival.*’ 
The transfer of this assembly from Nippur to Babylon was an essential point of Marduk’s elevation, 
and the author is therefore either urging or heralding its achievement. This same New Year festival 
witnessed a battle between Marduk and Tiamat in the Akitu house, and the whole question of the 
relationship of Enima Elif and the New Year rites celebrated in Babylon under the late empire must 
be considered. 


36. T. Jacobsen, ZA 52 (1957) 105-6. 
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One of the few things known about Eniima Eli in the ancient world is that it was read complete 
to the statue of Marduk by a priest on the fourth day of Nisan (and the same day of Kislimu). This 
has been seized upon by the Myth and Ritual school as a classical example of the secondary nature 
of myth to ritual.** The Epic, it is alleged, was written expressly for the festival in which Marduk de- 
feated Tiamat. It arose out of a cultic environment and to meet a cultic need. However inconclusive 
the argumentation of this position may be, the right questions are certainly posed by it. The precise 
character of Tiamat and the nature of the battle must now be considered in detail. 

In the Epic, there is no consistent picture of Tiamat. Her name is the common noun “Sea,” a fem- 
inine grammatically, and she is conceived as female in Tablet II 144, a passage which offers no proof 
that she was conceived anthropomorphically, since “who is female” is as legitimate a translation as 
“who is a woman.” The only other name used of her in the Epic is “(mother) Hubur” in I 133 and par- 
allel passages. We shall in due course suggest that this passage was borrowed with little change from 
an unknown source. Hubur, the name of the underworld river, is not inappropriate in that Sea and 
River do interchange to some extent as prime creators. At the beginning, Tiamat is a watery mass, so 
that the gods are born “in” (qirib: 19) the waters she mingled with Apsi’s. This idea is not kept up in 
the rest of the Epic, where the gods appear quite separate from Tiamat. Yet, in I 108, she is still a body 
of water, for Marduk disturbed her by making a wave. In the battle, signs of mythological grafting 
begin to appear. Berossus’ version is quite explicit: she is a body of water in which the monsters are 
swimming, yet she is a monster in her own right and advances against Marduk. According to Enima 
Elis IV 116, the monsters escorted her to battle on her right-hand side. They were not therefore 
swimming inside her, and they had to be dealt with separately after her fall. In the battle in the Epic, 
it is doubtful if Tiamat is anything other than a solid-bodied monster. Marduk forces the winds down 
her throat to disturb her inside, which could be interpreted as a watery middle, but after ripping open 
her belly with arrows, he does nothing about leaking water. The making of the upper heaven and the 
earth from her body also presumes a solid mass. The events after the battle in Tablets IV and V rep- 
resent her as having buttocks, a skull, arteries, a belly, horns (?), a head, eyes, nostrils, breasts, a tail, 
and a crotch. Water is not completely lacking, for her eyes are said to be the sources of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, but probably the author considered them as drawing upon the Apsi, like all springs. But 
beyond question, in these passages, Tiamat is a monstrous animal, not a body of water. Kinnier Wil- 
son and Landsberger have suggested a cow, for the whimsical reason that it has an udder. *? The word 
used (sirtu) is also applied to mortal women and goddesses, but granting the translation “udder” here 
with an animal, other quadrupeds fit the description equally well. There can be no certainty, but we 
propose a goat, since in §13 of the mythological almanac (edition forthcoming from E S. Reynolds) 
Tiamat is represented as a goat, and writers of this kind of literature normally have good reasons for 
what they put. However, the expository text KAR 307 rev. 13 could be used as evidence that Tiamat 
was a dromedary (anSe-a-ab-ba; see MMEW p. 82). 

Yet, even in the battle, traces of the other concept are interwoven. Some expressions mention- 
ing Tiamat’s middle are clearly traces of her conceived as a body of water. The clearest is in IV 65, 
where Marduk gets near enough to catch a first glimpse of her inside, at which he falls back in panic 
and confusion. This is Berossus’ version: Marduk had his first look at the monsters inside. Two other 


38. S.H. Hooke (ed.), Myth and Ritual (Oxford, 1933), 1-14. 
39. JNES 20 (1961) 175. 
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references to Tiamat’s middle (IV 41 and 48) seem to presume this idea, though they are not so 
clear. Finally, when the body had been split, Marduk “stretched a skin” (or “slid a bolt,” according to 
another translation) and stationed guards to prevent any of her water escaping (IV 139-40). Here, 
the matter is very clear. The primaeval Sea is divided into two parts: the upper is the source of rain, 
the lower the cosmic waters below the earth. But this is not the author’s sense elsewhere. The upper 
part is Anu’s abode, and the lower heaven, ES8arra, would have prevented any water dropping from 
the highest tier from reaching the earth. Also, the Epic has no cosmic waters beneath, but follow- 
ing a common Sumero-Babylonian tradition, they have been transformed into the Apsd, which was 
conceived in the Epic as distinct from Sea. 

Accordingly, the Epic conflates two basically different concepts of Tiamat.*° A consideration 
of related materials will show that these two do not exhaust the possibilities. The sea could be an 
impersonal element merely. Some of Ninurta’s victories were over sea-monsters. The Ugaritic Baal, 
who parallels Ninurta in many ways, killed a tannin, a sea-monster, as known from the Bible. The 
passage which alludes to this also mentions his victory over Yam (“Sea”), but pieces of the full story 
are preserved, and Yam seems to be a tyrant imposing tribute on the other gods, who seem to live 
apart from him. In the fight with Baal, he seems to be of human form, sitting on a throne. Probably, 
then, the story of the tannin was not part of the battle with Yam.*! The anthropomorphic conception 
of Sea is thus another possibility. On such comparisons, one could build a theory that Eniima Eli§ 
and Berossus result from the combination of traditions of passive primaeval waters and conflict with 
monsters in the sea. Certainly Berossus’ version is very unconvincing. The Old Testament, however, 
contains allusions to a battle of Yahweh with both the sea and its monsters.” The evidence is not 
explicit, but even if the passages were strained to refer to separate conflicts, now with monsters, now 
with the sea, the latter cannot be excluded. Yahweh did fight with the Sea, and for the added reason 
that it is hard to imagine that the author of Eniima Eli§ invented Marduk’s chief opponent, there is 
every reason to presume that his battle with the Sea was taken over from tradition. The problem is to 
identify that tradition. The splitting of the body offers a poor lead, for the Sumerian version known 
to us, as remarked before, is of a solid mass being pulled apart, and there is no preceding conflict. The 
best parallel to the Sea, as a body of water, being divided occurs in Genesis 1, where on the second day 
of creation God divides the waters into those above and those beneath the firmament. Again, there 
is no mention of conflict, though it is always possible that the author suppressed it. A better lead is 
provided by the third day of creation according to Genesis 1, on which God separates the waters from 
the dry land. As written, no battle occurs, but allusions in several poetic books of the Old Testament 
refer to the Sea bursting forth and to Yahweh’s victory over it by forcing it back within its bounds.” 
This is very probably the background of the third day of creation, and it could similarly underlie the 
myth according to which Ninurta saved the land from disaster by holding back waters which were 


40. Already in 1893 G. A. Barton wrote, “We are presented ... with two distinct conceptions (of Tiamat). ... 
Tiamat represents the waters, the universal sea... The other conception . . . is that Tiamat is a female dragon. . . . In the 
fourth Creation Tablet these conceptions are partially blended” (JAOS 15 [1893] 14). 

41. A convenient presentation and discussion of the texts is provided by O. Kaiser, Die mythische Bedeutung des 
Meeres (ZAW Beiheft 78), 44-77. 

42. Attention was first drawn to the mythological relevance of these passages by G. A. Barton, JAOS 15 (1893) 
17-27, a theme taken up and developed by H. Gunkel in his Schépfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit (Gottingen, 1895). 

43. Psalm 104:8-9; Proverbs 8:29; Job 38:8-11. 
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rising and threatening to carry everything before them. The rising waters are pictured very much like 
the annual Mesopotamian flood on a grand scale, but this could of course be secondary modification. 
Here, then, is one possibility of the background of Tiamat as known from Eniima Elis. 

There is another version of Marduk’s creation in which water plays a part. The fullest expres- 
sion of it occurs in The Founding of Eridu, but allusions occur in the expositions of the 50 names, 
VII 70-77 and 83. According to The Founding of Eridu, Marduk creates the earth by forming a raft 
to float on the primaeval waters and by heaping up earth on the raft. No conflict occurs. In Tablet 
VII, there are two allusions to heaping up earth on the cosmic waters, in lines 70 and 83. The latter 
case again has no allusion to battle, but in the former case, the immediately following line speaks of 
Marduk’s ravaging of Tiamat’s body, and another line in the section implies conflict. The difficulty of 
this section is that unrelated lines are often juxtaposed in these expositions of the 50 names. The line 
which speaks of heaping up earth on Tiamat may come from a quite different tradition from the next 
line with its reference to Tiamat’s bodily spoiling. But at least these passages are a distinct version of 
Marduk’s dealing with the Sea, by which all the cosmic waters were kept beneath the earth, contrary 
to the narrative of Enima Elis. This, too, might have been the tradition from which Enima Elis took 
its idea of a conflict with the Sea. 

And what of Tiamat in the New Year ritual of Babylon? Few subjects are more obscure. The 
evidence that Marduk was conceived to fight with Tiamat in the Akitu house is circumstantial but 
strong, and the conclusion may be accepted as correct. How far back the rites were practised in this 
form is unknown. If we have correctly identified EnmeSarra’s Defeat as a testimony to a form of ritual 
antecedent to the well-known Late Babylonian form, it may be that in this earlier period, whenever 
it was, Enme%arra rather than Tiamat was defeated by Marduk. A study of cognate mythology could 
be cited in support of this, for as traces of related myths of conflict are collected, it becomes clear that 
Tiamat has no part in those which are attached to gods other than Marduk and are presumably from 
earlier stages in their history. Furthermore, while Akitu houses and rites are known from other towns 
and periods of ancient Mesopotamia, there is no evidence elsewhere of a battle with the Sea being 
part of the rites. This point must not be pushed too far, seeing that little at all is known of most of 
these houses and their rites. But one can suppose that, if a mythological battle had been universal in 
this kind of ritual, more would have survived concerning it. 

On the understanding that we are dealing with the Akitu house of Babylon in Late Babylonian 
times, the further question may be put: How was the Sea conceived in this conflict? Physically, it 
was probably represented by a small dais on which Marduk’s statue was put in symbol of his victory 
over her. The brazen sea in Solomon’s temple may have had a related mythological background. Be- 
fore considering an answer to the question put, it will be best to draw attention to a concept of the 
mythological Sea so far not mentioned. This can best be done by citing a divine pair known from 
two Old Babylonian god-lists and a late copy of a litany. The god is “Lord of the Sea” and his spouse 
“Lady of the Dead.” The Sea is not personified here, but the important thing is the association of 
the Sea and the dead. The basis of this is presumably the cosmology previously noted, according to 
which the earth is resting on the cosmic waters. The shades, too, lived down below according to the 
common Mesopotamian view, and so the association arose, which can indeed be further documented 
from Babylonian, Hebrew, and early Greek texts. Thus, Tiamat could have underworld overtones, 
which meant death and demons to a Babylonian. The one certain fact is that Sennacherib called his 
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Akitu house, which was intended to replace the one of Babylon and in which Tiamat was defeated 
annually by A’’ur, “the House (that Binds) Death.” This encourages us to identify a mention of “the 
House of Death” in a Babylonian text as the Akitu house, a conclusion for which there is other cir- 
cumstantial evidence. There is other material of the same kind confirming in general the idea, but 
none of it is earlier than 1000 B.c. Some of the passages show Tiamat with demonic connections, and 
in places not specifically related to the Akitu house Tiamat is interpreted as “enemy.” The conclusion 
to be drawn from these often obscure and difficult passages is that in the Akitu house Tiamat was 
conceived with underworld associations of demonic character. 

The Epic has only one item of this kind—the passage where as mother of the monsters Tiamat 
is called Hubur, the name of the underworld river. As already stated, we consider this passage to be 
taken over from another work. This lack of infernal overtones from the depiction of Tiamat in the 
Epic can be construed in different ways. The author never equipped his universe with an underworld. 
When in Tablet V he refers to the common division of the gods into those of heaven and those of the 
underworld, he names the Apsi their dwelling. We regard this passage as his own creation. But when 
describing the organization of the pantheon in Tablet VI, where he depends on a current tradition, 
he lets “underworld” stand as the abode of the gods below. This contradiction invites the question 
why the author did not trouble to add another stage to his universe below the Apsii to house the 
shades and the underworld gods. Was he prevented by a knowledge of the connection of Hades and 
Sea, which was impossible after the lower portion of Tiamat has been turned into the earth? Or was 
he a rank skeptic who did not believe in an afterlife? Or was he just careless? Whichever explanation 
is adopted, the lack of the underworld aspect of Tiamat in the Epic at least raises doubts as to whether 
it was expressly written for use in the Akitu house, for which this aspect was prominent. 

The epilogue (VII 145-60) leaves no doubt that the Epic was meant to serve the populace in 
general as a means of educating them in Marduk’s greatness. Langdon* expressed the opinion that 
this is a late addition, quoting King? as his authority. However, what King actually proposed was 
that, when the document containing the names of Marduk was added to the preceding story, these 
lines were added at the same time. The epilogue in his view was later than the originally indepen- 
dent exposition of Marduk’s names but not necessarily later than the Epic in essentially its present 
form. The commentary on Tablet VII, which ends with line 144, cannot be used, as Langdon did, in 
this connection. Its purpose was to explain the names, and these had ended by line 144. While lines 
161-62 may well be a late addition equivalent to a modern title, there is nothing in the style or con- 
tent of 147-60 which opposes their attribution to the author of the whole. He, after all, would have 
been most anxious that his work should be properly respected and used. It is closely paralleled in the 
epilogue of the Erra Epic, with its blessings on those who study the text and apply its teachings, its 
allusions to the author, and its use of dababu as the terminus technicus for composition. 

Thus, the thesis of the Myth and Ritual school must be declared unproved. There is no evidence 
that the author of the Epic wrote with the annual recitation before Marduk in mind, and some evi- 
dence to the contrary. 


44. P. 207 of his edition. 
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A further cultic connection arises from a consideration of the Bound Gods and related groups. In 
the expositions of the 50 names, there is a mention of the “Ruined Gods” and the “Dead Gods” (VI 
151-53), deities restored by Marduk. A similar passage in VII 26-27 specifies them as the “Bound 
Gods.” Behind these statements, there is a cultic institution. When statues of gods became battered 
and worn, repairs had to be undertaken under special conditions and with special rites. Babylon was 
equipped to undertake such work, in the shrine of Ea within the Esagil temple complex. The physical 
repairs undertaken by craftsmen were not the climax of the operations, but the ritual by which the 
statue was revivified when refurbished. It was called the Opening of the Mouth ritual.*° The whole 
process was mythologized. It was assumed that the gods got their battering in a battle through which 
they died. Apparently, Marduk was considered the victor. Their restoration, both physical and vi- 
tal, was interpreted as Marduk’s mercy bestowed upon them. This part of the theme appears in the 
narrative of Enima Eli¥ where Marduk spares the gods while penalizing Qingu. It also appears in 
EnmeSarra’s Defeat. Whether it existed apart from the cultic background is unknown. Obviously, the 
repairing of divine statues and the myth of conflict existed separately at first, and their combination is 
secondary. The question which we cannot answer is whether the episode of forgiveness arose entirely 
from the cultic setting of the myth or existed before the myth and the rites were mated. A possible 
connection with the New Year festival may exist, since Marduk in the course of the rites did visit a 
shrine of Ea. 


Our discussion of the scope and purpose of the Epic will be concluded with a consideration of 
its prehistory and history. The question involved in the first of these is whether the text as we know 
it had slightly different antecedent forms. Was there an Ur-Eniima Eli? The question has been an- 
swered positively by a few scholars largely to maintain an Old Babylonian date. By this means, any 
features plainly too recent for such a dating can be excluded, while the rest is retained. It is very diff- 
cult to consider the question in general, and no one has yet advanced a precise list of “late additions” 
to be excised. However, as in all such cases, conclusions can only be drawn from the text known, 
not from hypothetical earlier editions which no one has ever seen. On this basis, the present writer 
doubts the whole idea. Marduk’s supremacy in the pantheon, around which the whole Epic revolves, 
is unattested from the Old Babylonian period so that there is nothing to encourage the assumption of 
an earlier form of that antiquity. In only two cases does a study of the known text favour the idea of 
dependence on a previous writing. The 50 names and their expositions, as already commented, agree 
so badly with the author’s own story that we have to suppose that he merely incorporated them. The 
other case is the account of the birth of the monsters. The author presents a section which deals with 
eight monsters, which he twists into eleven to correspond with the number of victories attributed 
to Ninurta. This is achieved by including three general descriptions of the eight along with them as 
separate monsters. Such perversion implies that the wording of the lines does not stem from the au- 
thor. This is also the section which names the mother of the monsters Hubur. Apart from these two 
cases, it seems to the present writer that the text as it stands came from a single hand. Of course, the 
author made abundant use of traditional materials, both items of mythology and thought and stock 
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phraseology, including even whole lines. Furthermore, there is no need to exclude the possibility of 
small additions since the author's time. VI 69 is a gloss from a surviving text describing the city of 
Babylon. Two words in IV 45 are extra metrum and are probably a gloss. This, however, brings us into 
the history of the text. 

All the known copies appear to go back to a single archetype from a period later than the com- 
position of the text. The two cases of glosses, the first of which is as good as certain, appear in the 
MSS from different sites, not in a selection of the evidence only. Further, there is a series of passages 
scattered through the Epic which are meaningless or hopelessly obscure as they stand. Some are in 
such a dire state that one cannot believe that the author intended them to be in this shape.*’ Again, 
they are attested by all the copies which contain them, not by a selection of the evidence: hence, 
the conclusion that all the copies go back to a single archetype which was imperfect. Probably, it was 
based on a damaged text that was unsuccessfully touched up. This conclusion is drawn from the mass 
of the copies, which were written between 700 and 150 B.c., the earlier ones in Assyria, the later 
ones in Babylonia. A few earlier scraps from Assyria occur, perhaps from about 900 B.c., but they are 
too small to do more than prove the existence of the Epic at the time of their writing. In view of the 
presence of two commentaries on the Epic in the libraries of Ashurbanipal, one on the whole text, 
the other on Tablet VII, its popularity in this period and area seems assured, as it is by the number of 
fragments recovered. A contrast is offered by the Gilgame8 Epic, of which a much smaller percentage 
has been recovered from three Late Assyrian centres of writing—Nineveh, Assur, and Sultantepe. A 
similar estimate of the Late Babylonian tablets is impossible due to lack of definite knowledge on the 
origin of many of them. The Late Assyrian period was apparently the heyday of the Epic’s popularity. 
We know that in this period it was “sung” (by local definition it was a song)** in the New Year rites 
of Babylon, and in Assyria it was honoured to the extent that a crude attempt was made to produce a 
revised version with A&S’ur substituted for Marduk. It is doubtful that this esteem persisted in Babylon 
itself. Two sources of Babylonian cosmology in the Greek language, Eudemus of Rhodes, a pupil of 
Aristotle, and Berossus, a priest of Marduk from Babylon, show no certain knowledge of it. They both 
present related accounts but differing in ways which reflect native tradition, not alterations in the in- 
terest of Greek readers. Eudemus’ source is unknown, but since Berossus had been a priest of Marduk 
at his major shrine, his account presumably reflects current traditions of the Marduk priesthood. It is 
then remarkable that it is doubtful that he had ever read Enima Elix. While his account bears a gen- 
eral similarity to the Epic, in detail it frequently diverges, and at one point he is more original. When 
the author of the Epic broke off his episode dealing with the splitting of Tiamat’s body in order to 
insert an unrelated tradition of the cosmic locations of Anu, Enlil, and Ea, he somewhat obscured the 
sequence that the starry heavens are the upper and the earth on which men live the lower portion of 
the cadaver. Berossus contains this section in its original simplicity without the disturbing intrusion. 

In modern times, the fundamental misunderstanding has been the common assumption that 
this text contains the Babylonian cosmology. In the very first publication of any part of the text (in 


47. See the notes on I 22; 1 162 = II 48 = III 52, 110; VI 64, 116-18, 120. 
48. Schott had christened the Epic “Weltordnungslied,” to which von Soden objected, “wo gabe es ein Lied von 
solchem Umfang?” (ZA 40 [1931] 167'), but the recovery of the Sultantepe tablet STT I 10 with za-ma-ru $4 “marduk 
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translation, as it happened), George Smith spoke of it as “the principal story of the Creation.” In 
the sense that it is the longest and best-preserved Babylonian text of this category, the statement is 
unexceptionable. But those factors do not constitute it a norm of Babylonian thinking. They merely 
reflect the situation that it was popular in the period when the libraries were formed from which 
most Babylonian literature has reached us. A thorough scrutiny of second-millennium materials of all 
kinds has only so far revealed traces of the raw materials from which the Epic is composed. It appears 
that toward the end of this millennium, the author, either starting or following a new trend among 
the priests of Marduk, composed a highly original work which ran counter to previously accepted 
opinion in most of the country. During the first millennium, the basic ideas of the Epic, though not 
always its particular expression of them, made considerable headway in ousting other conceptions. 
But tradition died hard, and even the political supremacy of the city Babylon did not result in the 
suppression of deviant myths. To this extent, the author failed. The traditional tolerance and mutual 
respect of the various cities did not completely disappear, and even in Babylon itself there were those 
who preferred forms of the myth other than those which our author tried to canonize. 


49. The Chaldean Account of Genesis (London, 1876), 101. 
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Notes on Enuma Eli¥ 


There is no Babylonian term specifically for creation by gods, like bara? in Biblical Hebrew, but a 
variety of terms and circumlocutions are used, some of which occur in these lines. The verb bani is 
the most explicit and is used here in 9 and 12 to mark the positive process being described. It may 
have been related to binu “son” (BWL p. 325 on 28-38) on the Semitic side, but Sumerian equiva- 
lents for band and bunnti (si, si,, sig,, mu, etc.) speak for an intransitive meaning, and “grow” is one 
such though “be beautiful” is more common. The circumlocutions are: (a) nab and Suma zakaru: 
the name is the person, cf. Old Babylonian Gilgame’: ma-an-nu-um su-um-ka . . . “GIS Sumi a-na- 
ku: “Who is your name?... “Gilgame’ my name am I” (ed. A. R. George, BGE p. 280 5, 8); also K 
6606+82-5-22, 569: at-ti man-nu sum-ki (JSS 14 [1969] 249); (b) Sapa “make visible,” see CAD A/II 
203b; (c) Suzuzzu “cause to stand” (1 141, etc.); (d) Subsii “cause to be” (I 144, etc.). See further the 
present writer, “Technical Terminology for Creation in the Ancient Near East” in J. Prosecky, Intel- 
lectual Life in the Ancient Near East (Prague, 1998) pp. 189-93. 

There is such a variety of spellings of what we have normalized as Tiamat, both in copies of Eniima 
Eli and elsewhere, that solid evidence for a “correct” form cannot be offered. See CAD tamtu for 
a selection of passages and their orthographies. The length of the (first) a is assumed from Biblical 
Hebrew t*hém. A common writing is tiGEME, which is commonly read ti-amat, but ti-amtu/a/i is 
equally possible: see AnOr 424 no. 303. Another common writing employs PI-PI (a-wa). This is the 
common scribal conceit of writing a succession of the same sign with different values: AN-AN-AN 
= an(a) ilani; N-ERL-A NERLA NLERLA = kimtu ni¥aitu salatu; NI-NI-lat = i-dig-lat; HA-HA-HA- 
tum = 7a yku-ku,tum. Note the Seleucid period a-wi-lu: SBH p. 13, 19 and 21. Doubt about the value 
of PI-PI for the “correct” spelling of Tiamat comes from the Assur exercise tablet in which ta-d-wa-ti 
is glossed ta-ma-te (I 23 R). The oldest evidence is Old Akkadian ti-am-tim (p. 237), but note also 
the Old Assyrian personal name Puzur-ti-(a)-am-tim/ti-im (AfO Beiheft 13/14 [1961] p. 34), but this 
does not settle the “correct” Babylonian form or forms. The Late Middle Assyrian copies of Enitma 
Elis offer strange forms. While in II 124 1 and in IV 48 J, both offer the common ti-amat, H in IV 60 
has ta-mi-a-ti and I in IV 65 ta-me-a-tli. These are paralleled by an Old Babylonian fragment from 
Ur (UET VI/3 671) obv. 4: ]x ti-me-a-tim ra-pa-a[§-tim, and by a-ab-didli = ta-me-a-ti-m[a]: Late 
Babylonian copy, BiOr 9 (1952) 89 7-8. Note also Old Babylonian Gilgames (ed. A. R. George, BGE 
p. 200) 137: pu-ul-hi-a-tim for the late pul-ha-a-ti (II 228); BE 1 41+46: [b]e-el ma-ti-a-ti (Kurigalzu) 
and mi-in-di-a-tu/tim (Late Babylonian, see CAD M/II 47b. The first of these is singular, the second 
plural. There is no explanation of these endings so far. 

Cf. Sa ina mil-ki né-me-qi ir-bu-ma i-na ta-Sim-ti i-Se-e-hu (H. Winckler, Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons 
[Leipzig, 1889] Atlas pl. 43, Cylinder 38). 
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The variants here and in Gilgame¥ X 97 suggest that CAD is wrong to merge Sapa of visual phenom- 
ena with Sabii/Sebi of auditory phenomena. 
Anduruna is clearly a cosmic location here, cf. the Susa exercise tablet MDP 27 159: 


[“Jutu-e-a 
an-dtir-ru-na 
AN-8u-ud-dla]? 
AN-lugal’-[x] 


That it follows “(Where)] the sun rises” is suggestive. The last two lines are obscure. A netherworld 
location is suggested by its connection with Enme¥arra in ABRT II 13 3: pa-ri-is e8-bar ki" mar- 
kds rabii" $4 an-diiru-na “Who issues decrees of the netherworld, great bond of Anduruna.” Sm 85 6 
(hymn to goddess?): |x ina an-diiru-na ta-si-[m]a-a-ti, corrected from BM 75973 rev. 6: a]n-diiru-na 
bit ta-Si-[ma-a-ti] “in Anduruna, house of destinies” might also allude to the netherworld. Note a 
litany in both Old Babylonian and late copies: 


ki an-dtir-ru-[na-Sé] tg-e gar-ma-an-zé-en 


Old Babylonian: CLAM p. 276 54 


ki an-dur-ru-na-[8é] G-mi-a mar-ba-an-zé-en 
a-Ssar ‘a-nu-u[m us-8d-b]u ni-si hi-Sd-nu 


Late Babylonian: CLAM p. 301 94 


See the whole context. Association with Marduk occurs in Marduk’s Address to the Demons 60: 
garrad ilani™® mu-ma-”-ir an-diiru-na (AfO 17 [1954/56] 313 B 5, restored). 
This is a literary topos: 


am-me-ni $4 ni-ib-nu-vi nu-hal-la|q] 
PBS 1/2 113 iii 8 


mu-un-an-dim'-ma mu-un-da-ab-zéh-[(x)] 
$4 tab-nu-ti la tu-hal-l|aq] 
BWL 190 11-12 


tasu ellum is the real object of all three verbs in the couplet, kept to the end to create suspense. 
apsda is construct state, on which the relative clause waddit eSréti hangs. 

Cf. Erra 1 23: Su-un-'na’-ta i-lu-su-un. With ila™*-us-s[u] of L cf. ila™®-u-ti-ka (STT 165 13 = RA 53 
[1959] 130); arka™-nu-ma, elim®-Su-nu (BWL 192 10, 14). 

This line also occurs in a Nergal Suilla (E. Ebeling, Handerhebung 116 7). 

Two-faced gods and demons are well known in Mesopotamian art and literature, but this seems to 
be the only case where Marduk has this feature. See G. Furlani, AnOr 12 (1935) 136-62. 

The phrase kima Swati here and in 146 below is found also in “grammatical” texts: MSL IV 199 
11-12, but its meaning here is not really clear. 

The meaning of ilittu here is not “birth” but “(inherited) character.” It is not the remarkable nature 
of his birth, but his own remarkable nature. Similarly in Erra I 24: ‘-lit-ta-Si-nu a-ha-at-ma ma-lu-u 
pul-ha-a-ti “their nature is strange, they are full of dread.” 

It is not any ten gods that are alluded to here, but a specific group, identified with the Igigi in a list: 
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d-Sr-tum = d-Si[r-tum] 
dkur-rib-ba = MIN 
d-gi- gi = MIN 


CT 25 18 rev. ii 5-7 


However, Malku = Sarru | 278-79 has apparently misunderstood this iirtum for the common noun 
ics ‘ ” 
shrine”: 


zag-gu = 1-Si-ir-tum 
i-gi-gi MIN 
Ed. I. Hré8a, AOAT 50 p. 324 


ll 


In both Sumerian and Akkadian versions Huwawa has seven “fears” to help in guarding the cedars: 
for the Sumerian see: 


ni-te-ni di8-kam-ma mu-un-na-ra-an-[ba] 


nf-te-ni min-kam-ma Gaia ) 
ni-te-ni eS,-kam-ma (senda ) 
ni-te-nilimmu-kam-ma_ (...... ) 
ni-te-ni fa-kam-ma (are ) 
ni-te-ni a8-kam-ma (ik iess ) 


ni-te-ni imin-kam-ma mu-un-na-til-la-ta 


D. O. Edzard, ZA 81 (1991) 213-18 (Il. 145, 148-49 Sippar version) 


The Akkadian passages are cited in the note on I 4 above. The present writer knows no other oc- 
currence of fifty “fears,” but “fifty” for “totality” is well attested: nin-nu-u 50 = ki§-S4-tum (MSL 
XIV p. 285 202). 

The verb kami occurs passim with reference to Marduk’s defeat of Tiamat (II 157, II] 59, 117, IV 
103, VII 132). The same verb is used of Ninurta’s defeat of Anzdi: Su-ri-ih na-ap-Sa-as-stin an-za-a 
ku-mu-ma (RA 35 [1938] 21 29 = RA 46 [1952] 92 69) = [Su]-ri-ih nap-Sat-su an-za-a ku-mu-ma 
(LKA 1 i 17). Similarly, gods do this to each other in the expository texts (see p. 208). This verb 
is a technical term in this mythology, and it appears to have its origin in Tammuz myths. Many pas- 
sages could be quoted, but we cite only one: 


a lum-ma 4-l4-e a lum-ma 4-ld-e 
a-hu-lap un-nu-bi §4 ik-ka-mu-u 
a-hu-lap u8-Su-bi $4 ik-ka-su-[u] 
IV R 30 no. 2 obv. 36-38 


The Sumerian 4-14 and the Akkadian alternatives kami and kasi point to the meaning “bind,” 
traditional in Assyriology, but rejected in CAD for the more general “defeat.” The position of kami 
in relation to the associated verbs in the Akkadian passages also favours “bind.” 

qi-rib-S4 implies Tiamat as a huge body of matter so that all her helpers can meet in her: not the 
animal monster of Tablet V, but like the Tiamat of Berossus. 

The meaning of immasriinimma remains unknown. CAD M/I 329 offers a verb masdru “to move in 
a circle” and other meanings, but it is not convincing. Another possible case is li-ma-as-ra t-Sar-ka 


in R. D. Biggs, TCS II 22 10, but that is equally obscure. 
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The basmu is only mythological, and not easily found in art. The mushussu is depicted on the Ishtar 
Gate at Babylon; see R. Koldewey, Das wieder erstehende Babylon* (Leipzig, 1925) p. 47; fortunately 
identified in the royal builder’s inscriptions, e.g., VAB IV 72 21. Since our author chose the Sumer- 
ian form lahama he presumably had something specific in mind. In the Géttertypentext (MIO I 
[1953] 57ff.) several different lahmus are described, but they seem not to have much in common. 
The spelling ur-dim-me in AfO 18 (1957/58) 110 B 10 makes it possible that the Akkadian word is 
always to be read urdimmu. A depiction of a scorpion man possibly such as conceived by our author 
occurs on a boundary stone of Nebuchadnezzar I (BBSt pl. xci): legs of a bird of prey, body and tail 
of a scorpion, and human from the waist up. A very different literary tradition of scorpion men oc- 
curs in Gilgamesh IX. 


1143 = 11 29 = III 33,91 The Assur tablet I E alone reads ku-li-li, for ku.-li-u,-lu (= kululla) of the nine 


1150 


1151 


1159 


other copies. The Fish-man is certainly meant, not the dragonfly (kulilu), and ku-li-li could well be 
an error. 

tisbutu is no doubt an abbreviation for tisbut kakki; see The Exaltation of IStar: **tukul sig-ga = ti- 
is-bu-ut kak-ku (RA 12 [1915] 75 21-22), and E M. de Liagre Bohl, BiOr 7 (1950) 44 14: *tukul 
sig-ga = i-na ti-is-bu-ut kak-ki (Nebuchadnezzar | inscription). 

rab-sikkatiitu here is certainly the military title, as rab sikkati in Li = S4 I 129-30 (MSL XII 97), 
though CAD under sikkatu B leaves open the reference in post-Old Babylonian times. 

The conjunction innanu/na, innanna, eninna, seems to occur only here in a text, but it is well docu- 
mented in vocabularies, see CAD s.v. innanu. 


1 160 = II 46 = III 50 and 108 The copies, both Assyrian and Babylonian, vary between maré-Su/s% and 


1162 


-Sa/Sd. In the context of the Epic, -Sa is correct, but other traditions present Qingu and the related 
Enme§arra as operating with their own sons. 

The singular suffix on imtuk is incompatible with the context and the preceding pikunu. A bilingual 
line, BA V 642 3—4, renders ni-tuk as gasru, but that is hardly admissible evidence here when ni- 
tuk normally equates naédu/na’adu. The solution lies in the readings of F here and of A in III 52 and 
110: im-tuk AS kit-, where AS is probably the remainder of an original NU, having lost one wedge 
of two. Perfect sense is offered by imtuknu kitmuru, with the rare shortened form of the suffix, cf. 
gim-ra¥-nu in VII 118 I. Less probable is keeping AS as ina and adding a preceding -nu as lost in the 
tradition. 


Tablet II 


Il 4 


IL 54 


The context and the variants ip-ta-Sar, ip-ta-aS-ri and i|p-ta-a3-ra lead to the conclusion that the 
author no doubt wrote (ip-ta-a¥)-ru: third plural abstract, rendered into natural English as a passive. 
Note the variants iz-zak-ru and iz-zak-kar in VI 48 and iz-zak-kar in V 152. 

It is possible to read i ta¥-%i (particle i and preterite expressing a wish [GAG ? §81c*]), or i-ta’-Xi, 1/3 
imperative. The latter need not indicate repeated action. Note Laws of Hammurabi §4, where the 
guilty party has to pay a fine (it-ta-na-d-Si: once only, not repeatedly). This reflects the underly- 
ing Sumerian tradition where the future tense stating the penalty can be expressed by reduplicat- 
ing the verbal root. Note Lipit-I8tar: in-na-dg-dg, in-na-ab-su-su, mu-un-ga-g4, in-fl-{l, 
nu-un-du,,-du,,(M. T. Roth, Law Collections from Mesopotamia and Asia Minor [Atlanta, 1990] 
pp. 26-32). 


Il 87 = 111,92 =116and 98 Inthe first and last emiiqu seems to be dual feminine, but in the other case 


singular masculine. There may be a defect in the tradition. 


It 97 
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kannit as variant of kunnit is presumably “hymno-epic.” There seems to be no Old Akkadian parallel 
attested, but Old Assyrian would have been kannfj; cf. ldé-qui-ti, Sa-bu-vi (AnOr 44 p. 164) and Old 
Akkadian would no doubt have been the same. 


11 119-20 Taking kamamu as “nod” settles everything for Eniima Elis, but the lexical lists (quoted in CAD 


Il 134 


under kama&mu and qamamu) bring in g/kasdsu “grind the teeth,” suhur etc. “dress the hair” (add 
MSL V 72 282-85), suhur-an-8é-ld “hair on end,” and itma “speak,” in which some confusion 
seems evident. 

i-zu-za, surviving only in one Late Middle Assyrian copy, I, in the context should be imperative, but 
iztz is the normal imperative, and izizu the infinitive. But see V 15 and note for infinitives used as 
imperatives. With the latter half-line cf. 


Sd/marittuk $4 a-ma-ru-uk Sib-bu gap-pu-sti]ga-pa-a¥ a-bu-ruk/a-bu-Si/si-in 
AfO 19 (1959/60) 55 5, 7 (restored) 


Whose stare/Marduk whose stare is a serpent, your strength massive. 


The last word of this line caused no end of trouble to the ancient lexicographers; see CAD abusim, 
but acknowledging a word abiru, a variant of abaru “strength,” solves the problems. The e- in 
emarukka is irregular and may be a pseudo-archaism, though other forms of amaru in Enima Elix 
do not share it. But note that rau for réSu occurs in a set phrase in IV 58, but r@su elsewhere in 
this text. The word with e- has been identified with Berossus’ name for Tiamat, Omor(o)ka, most 
recently by W. von Soden in AHw p. 211, but in the present context Ea is instructing Marduk how 
to behave in the presence of AnSar, who was upset by the turn of events. “Appease” refers to AnSar, 
not Tiamat. 


II 139, 141 For the negated stative as a prohibition in la Suktumat see GAG? §81k*. 


11151 


11 152 
II 156 


II 158 
I1 159 


Marduk had no famous vehicle. When in IV 50 he had been armed by the gods in preparation for 
the battle, the text simply states that he rode the storm chariot (IV 50), but it is not alluded to in 
the long section on the battle. When in V 71-72 and VI 82-100 his weaponry is praised, no chariot 
is mentioned. However, a bilingual hymn to Markuk’s chariot existed: Symbolae Béhl pp. 277-79, 
but not composed earlier than Enitma Eli§ because Marduk is king of the gods, and Enlil builds the 
chariot for Marduk. Another, earlier, bilingual hymn about Marduk’s chariot, of which a sequence 
of 96 lines can be reconstructed, names Burnaburia’ as the maker, with Enlil and Ninlil as chief 
gods of the pantheon. Marduk is not mentioned. IV R? 12 is the major published piece. 

The author no doubt wrote pa-nu-uS, with ending -u¥ = ina/ana. 

Use of the participal phrase mutir gimillikunu rather than a finite verb gimillakunu utér results from 
mutir gimilli being almost a technical term in mythology; see the passages in CAD under mutir gimilli. 
Cf. VI 101, where also Saturu has an adverbial sense. 

Most of the major towns seem to have had a cultic structure called upswukkinnaku in the major 
shrine: LagaS (Gudea, Cylinder A viii 14); Nippur (RLA 9 [1998-2001] 533), for which note 
Lama&tu I ii 17-18 (IV R? 56 ii 17-18 and duplicates): up-‘u-ukkin-na-ki Su-bat Si-tul-ti ilani™® 
rabiiti™® $4 qi-rib é-kur; Uruk (A. Falkenstein, Topographie von Uruk [1941], Index); Babylon (FE H. 
Weissbach, WVDOG 59 [1938] 58ff.); an Assyrian town (ABRT I [1895] 34 7 = BA V 654), and 
no doubt others. It was the place where the gods assembled to decree destinies. Our author was no 
doubt inspired by the one in Babylon, which is certainly meant in VI 162. 
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II 2 The name ‘GA-GA is glossed ka-ka in An = Anum | 32 and elsewhere. In An = Anum, as in the 
Sultantepe version of Nergal and EreSkigal (STT 28, AnSt 10 [1960] 105ff.), Kaka is the vizier of 
Anu. Curiously, it is also a name of Ninkarrak: TCL 15 pl. xxx 379, An = Anum V 146. 

II 5 Restored from IV R? 12 11-12: bu-bu-lu mu-un-zu-a = %-te--a mu-du-ti (text describing the 


refurbishment of Marduk’s chariot by Burnaburiai). 
III 69-70 Parallels are: 


ik-mi-si i[5-Si-iq] qaq-qa-ru mah-ri-S4 
i-Sér i-za-z[i(-ma) | i-zak-kar-S4 
Nergal and Ereskigal: STT I 28 i 28-29 = AnSt 10 (1960) 110 


us-kin-ma is-Si-iq qaq-qa-ra ma-har-svi 
Poor Man of Nippur: STT 138 73 = AnSt 6 (1956) 152 and 8 (1958) 245 


ik-mis us-kin i-ta-zi-iz x [ x x ] 


Atra-hasis p. 122 3 


III 127 © sibit temi rai is an attested phrase for “take a decision:” CAD R 203a. 

T1129 = iggarsinimma with CAD garasu B and *nagarsii is to be taken as IV/1 of garaSu, explained in the 
commentary on Aa: ga-ra-8ui : te-bu-ti : ig-gar-Su-nim-ma i[Lla-ku-ni . . .| (MSL XIV 323 4), literally 
rendered: “they rose up together to go.” 

W135) = Cf. H. Winckler, Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons (Leipzig, 1889), Atlas pl. 43 39: su-un-nu-nu ra-ti-Su-un, 
in a context of eating and drinking, as here. The commentary here gives sunnunu = mala, and ratu 
is then best rendered “belly” with Malku V 7: ra-a-tu = lib-bu (LTBA II 1 xiii 122), as previously 
suggested by A. L. Oppenheim, Or. NS 16 (1947) 223°. A meaning “drinking straw” for ratu could 
be argued for, but it does not suit mala. The first word of the line must be ar-sa, a variant of arsanu, 
not Si-ri-sa (R. Borger, Or. 77 [2008] 279), to fit the meaning mirsu given in the commentary. 

W136 = ha-ba-su = ina habasi. 


Tablet IV 


IV 4 The “command of Anu” is proverbial: BWL 233 1-5. 

IV 11 za-na-nu-tum, attested only in the Late Babylonian aj, is not an acceptable form: an infinitive I/1 
with abstract ending. The only other occurrence noted occurs in a Nabonidus inscription VAB IV 
262 19 = H. Schaudig, Die Inschriften Nabonids von Babylon (AOAT 256: Miinster, 2001) p. 378 
19, but an identical phrase in a Nebuchadnezzar II inscription (VAB IV 100 i 21) offers za-ni-nu-ti, 
which is the form of the word in the only other occurrence in Eniima Elis, VI 110. No doubt the 
author put zdniniitu(m) and zandniitum is a grammatical corruption. er-Sat is attested on a alone, 
j offers kis-Sd-tu,, and the Sultantepe K differs, but with something unintelligible and possibly cor- 
rupt. The first of these, erSat, alone gives sense, though the chain of constructs in the line is unusual. 
The sign ER could have resulted from a damaged Late Babylonian KIS, and it is harder to assume 
that KIS was created by the scribe from ER on his original. But kisSatu “totality” or “supreme power” 
gives no sense. 

IV 16 ~The verb napaltfi seems to occur only here in a text, but it is well attested in lists etc.; see CAD. 


IV 29 
IV 32 


IV 41 


IV 42 
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The suggestion of CAD pala B, to assign the insigne put under pala A to pala B, “rod,” is good. 

In Anzii the wings are carried aloft by the wind because they were feathers. Here Tiamat’s blood 
is substituted because Tiamat was no bird. In each case, the question is whether the carrying was 
ana puzrati (“to secret places”) or ana busrati (“for news”), i.e., to proclaim the victory. Anzdi adds 
that the carrying was directed to Enlil in Ekur. No doubt there were some secret places in Ekur, but 
trophies (as Anzii’s wings were) were normally displayed, not hidden. Thus “news” is right. Par- 
ticular sky conditions were explained as Anzii’s wings and Tiamat’s blood. At the original events as 
conceived, the purpose was to convey news of the victory to Enlil in Ekur, and to Marduk’s fathers 
awaiting at a distance. Orthography supports this in the Anza Myth: 


Sa-ru kap-pi a-na bu-su-ra-tim li-ib-lu-nim 
mu-ti-i§ é-kur a-na se-er a-bi-ka 
Sa-ru kap-pi a-na bu-su-ra-tim li-ib-lu-nim 


Old Babylonian Susa, RA 35 (1938) 21 30-32 = RA 46 (1952) 92 70-72 


Sé-a-ru kap-pi-Su a-na bu-us-ra-ti lib-lu-ni 

bi-tus/mu-tis é-kur a-na se-er a-bi-ka 4en-lil 
Late copies: LKA 1 i 18-19 = iii 18-19 = iii 40-41 = RA 48 (1954) 148 6-7. 
A few orthographical variants occur, of which only bu-us-ra-a-ti and bu-su-ra-ti are 
relevant here. 


The sibilant is s in the Old Babylonian text according to Nougayrol’s collation, and once s in the 
late copies of Anzii. In most cases the sign US/UZ occurs, which is ambiguous. The only evidence 
for z is given by the Sultantepe KMP in IV 132 below, but Sultantepe evidence is always less reli- 
able, and ZU can of course be read svi. Confirmation comes from IV 133: the gods “saw” what the 
wind carried up and were very happy. 

While it is possible to take girbi¥ here as for qirbusSu “within it,” i.e., within the net, in 48 this is 
impossible, and in 65 qablus clearly refers to the inwards of Tiamat. Note also 100-102. In 48 the 
ending -iS, found in all copies, is wrong. Sudluhu = ana Sudluhi and qirbi is the object. 

The author no doubt put la ast mimmisa ( = ana la asé.. .). 


IV 45-48 Although attested in all the copies, Sara lemna must be deleted as a translation gloss on imhulla. 


IV 57 
IV 58 


IV 62 


Both metre and the total seven require the excision. We know of no similar list of seven winds and 
the variant forms of the last one attested in different copies suggest that it was not familiar to some 
scribes. 

The alliteration here seems to be unique in Akkadian poetry. 

apir raSusSu is a stock poetic phrase: 


hu-li-ia-am si-mat si-il-ti a-pi-ra ra-Su-ti-a 


Sennacherib, OIP 2 44 68-69, etc. 


aga hurasi si-mat i-lu-ti-Su Sa ap-ru ra-Su-us-Su 
Nabonidus, V R 46 i 43 = VAB IV 264, and H. Schaudig, Die Inschriften Nabonids 
von Babylon (AOAT 256: Miinster, 2001) p. 604 apdru. 


The Old Akkadian form of réSu is an archaism with a long history; note in an inscription of Samsu- 
iluna re-Si-Su-nu and variant ra-Si-Su-[ (RIME 4 p. 382 58). 
The author no doubt wrote imta bulliim (= ana imti bull?). 


IV 63-64 This couplet was no doubt inspired by a traditional text such as CLAM p. 230 149: 
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Were 
IV 80 


IV 86 
IV 92 


IV 99 
IV 105 


IV 109 


IV 116 


IV 120 
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al-di-di al-di-di é-a al-di-di 
i-dal i-dal ina bitisu i-dal 


The well known lulla “man” and lala, lula, lulla “luxury,” etc. cannot belong here. The context de- 
mands a derivative of the Sumerian lul “untrue,” glossed lu-u and lu-ul in MSL XIV 468 118-19. 
A reduplicated form, like lulla “man”, is entirely possible and right for the context. 

tubbati is II/1 of teba in its meaning of hostility, also found in Erra I 144: zi-mu-ti-a tub-bu-ti-(ma) 
ga-lit ni-it-li “My appearance was aggressive, my stare fear-provoking.” 

PBS I/1 2 ii 13 = H. Behrens et al., Dumu-e,-dub-ba-a (Philadelphia, 1989) 326 61: um-mu a-li-it- 
tu-us re-ma-Sa i-zé-[er] can be restored from this line, though i-zi-[ib] is also possible. 

anaku u kai is correct Akkadian despite the clash in cases; see W. von Soden, ZA 40 (1931) 186!. 
Su”ulu kakki is a phrase with a long history in Assyrian royal annals in poetically phrased contexts: 


Sa a-Sur Skakkim-Su v-Sa-hi-lu-ma 


Tiglath-pileser I: RIMA 2 p. 13 36-37 


u-Sd-a-lu *Skakkim-Si-un 


Sennacherib: OIP 2 31 1 and 44 62 


w-Sd-7a-lu Skakki™-Si-un (variant: v-Sal-lu) 
Esarhaddon, ed. R. Borger, Asarhaddon p. 44 71 


u-Sd-"a-lu *Skakki™-Su1 
Ashurbanipal: VAB VII 114 43 = 190 21 = 2208 


The verb is known in Babylonian sources other than Eniima Elif as 3élu. The uncontracted form 
with no e no doubt goes back in the phrase to Old Akkadian times probably with an Old Baby- 
lonian intermediary. 

i-za-nu-ma here and li-za-an ka-ra-as-su in BBSt p. 41 ii 26 seem to confuse zanu “sprinkle, decorate” 
with sénu “load.” 

Few compound nouns can be proved in Akkadian: see GAG? §59; but the masculine in alik-pani 
here, referring to Tiamat, is surely a proven case. 

A difficult line. napista etéru is a common phrase, and the -ma on the first verb makes it difficult to 
take napistus as the object of both verbs. Also, the -u¥ ending on napistu seems to be singular, when 
a plural is required in the context. 

The meaning of milla (lacking from a, but present or to be presumed from the spacing of all the 
other copies) is unknown. 

It is commonly held that the AN before uggé is part of the word: see CAD dingiruggii; but in astro- 
logical texts, the constellation corvus (uga™*) is often twisted into the Dead Gods, commonly 
written ™ ug -ga, but also ™i-ge-e (CT 33 9 rev. 17 = E. Weidner, Handbuch p. 104). See sLIV?2 
pp. 47-49 and JRAS 1900 5747. 


IV 123-26 The subject of five verbs is left to the very end of the iStu clauses, to create suspense. 


IV 141-46 The key to this passage lies in the last couplet, where the cosmic locations of Anu, Enlil and 


Ea are given chiastically. Anu was of course assigned to heaven, Enlil to ESarra and Ea to E8galla, 
which must therefore be a name of the Apsii. In two lexical passages, it is used for the netherworld 
(CAD sub voce). Of these three locations, only the middle one, ESarra, was created by Marduk, as 
stated. The other two were formed out of the body of Tiamat. 
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Tablet V 


V2 


V 9-10 


V 11-18 


V 13 


V 14 
V15 


V 20-21 


V 22 
V25 
V 46 


A very similar line occurs in passage (e) on p. 177, where tamSilu is plural. B. Landsberger and J. V. 
Kinnier Wilson in JNES 20 (1961) 170-71 derived lumaSu from the Sumerian lu-ma&s “twin man” 
and so “replica.” Evidence was two occurrences of lvi-ma¥-Si in the Ashurbanipal acrostic SAA 
III no. 2 obv. 37 and rev. 9, but these could be scribal conceits. Also the meaning “replica” is not 
proven. The Semitic origin is confirmed by the Syriac and Mandaic cognate malwaia “sign of the 
zodiac.” 

Cf. H. Winckler, Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons (Leipzig, 1889) pl. 43 66: i-na re-e-Se 1 ar-ka-a-ta i-na 
si-li ki-lal-la-an mé-eh-ret 8 Sari™* u 8 babani™® ap-te-e-ma. 

The astronomical terminology used by the author does not correspond with that of any other text. 
Sutamhuru used for both opposition and conjunction appears to be unique. And eldtu in 11 is appar- 
ently an abbreviation for elat Samé, occurring also in VII 83, but it also occurs in The Exaltation of 
IStar: an-ta-8dr hé-gal:ti= ina ela-a-ti tis-bi (AnOr 37 [1969] 484 37-38). The restoration of 17 
is sure from its use in ic NAM gi-hur an-ki-a (MMEW p. 22 11), and since the half crown is present 
on the seventh day, the whole crown must be visible on the 15th day. But astronomical texts use agé 
taSrihti for the full moon and agi alone for the crescent moon: see E. Weidner, BA VIII/4 23ff. Thus 
14b cannot be read ti-mus “depart (with a crown)” (so E. Ebeling, AOTU II/4 [1921] 99), followed 
by B. Meissner (SPAW 1931 386!) and A. Heidel. The instructions to the moon begin only in 15. 
A reading t-sir taken as ussir “he designed” is also impossible when agit here means “full moon.” 
Thus we opt for surru “exalt.” 

Sukuttu here pobably reflects gi(1)-sa-a = Sukuttu (A. Falkenstein, ZA 58 [1967] 5-10), a name of 
Sin (An = Anum III 13; KAV 51 obv. 12). 

See S. Parpola, LAS 7 rev. 10 (with comments in AOAT 5/1) = SAA X 13. 

P. Jensen in KB VI/1 350 compared napdahi here with the Biblical Hebrew infinitive absolute, which 
often has imperatival force. Further examples of the Akkadian are S4-ra-ki, ma-ha-ri and na-sa-hi 
(see BWL 316 note on 32, and J. Aro, SO XXVI [1961] 334-35. See also i-zu-za in I 134 and sub- 
Su-lim-ma . .. sa-ba-tu in line 15 of the inscription from the gate of Sennacherib’s Akitu house (OIP 
2 141). 

The syllabic use of ina supports the restoration given, as late copies and texts often write inattal ina- 
tal (V R 46 54; AJSL 40 [1924] 191 18; Erra V 2 v.L.; The Toil of Babylon v 14; Gilgame¥ X 10 v.L.). 
The traces of the third sign can only be of IM, and that compels the restoration of simti. The point 
can be illustrated from Tablet XIV of Enama Anu Enlil (AfO 14 [1941/44) 317-18), where the 
waning of the moon follows exactly the same stages as its waxing, but in reverse. “Shine backwards” 
refers to the different orientation of the moon in its last quarter as compared with its first. The verb 
Sutaksubu also occurs in VII 121. CAD renders it “to reach fullness,” which might suit VI 121, but 
here line 19 implies that the moon has reached the end of its course and should go into reverse. 
Thus “diminish” is a better suggestion. Here the moon is instructed to start declining, and VII 121 
alludes to the phenomenon that thunder and lightning commonly cease as the heavy rain begins to 
fall. 

Sd-na-at is taken for Sannat(a). 

Note that ]x “Samas tum yma-tu d[a- occurs only on Comm. I Z, and need not be part of the Epic. 
ma-as-rat: this shortened form of massarat is paralleled elsewhere: 


tam-si-la-(a)-tum/tui ¥4 apst ma-at-la-a-t[um ... 
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mehret(gaba-ri) é-Sdr-ra Sa-lum-ma-tum/mat x [... 
BM 65637 (82-9-18, 5625) obv. “B” 21-22 = BM 45986 
(81-7-6, 429) obv. “B” 10-11 (about Esagil) 


V 50-52 Three meteorological phenomena are explained as due to an accumulation of Tiamat’s spittle. 


V 54 


V 59 


V 62 
V 65 
V79 
V 88 
V 90 


V 92 


With Suzynunu kasdsa cf. Magli II 153: ka-sa-a-su i-za-an-nun. 

B. Landsberger and J. V. Kinnier Wilson (JNES 20 [1961] 160) and R. Labat (AnBib 12 [1959] 211) 
restore the third word a-<gu)-ti. 

The durmdahu was the cosmic rope that held parts of the universe together, on which see VII 78-83 
(with note) and 95-96. It may have been suggested by actual ropes of plaited reeds which were 
put in ziggurats to strengthen them. A picture of two such ropes in the ziggurat at Uruk is given in 
APAW 1929/7 22. 

Restored after IV 138. 

Cf. Gilgamesh Old Babylonian ii 86 and the comment of A. R. George, BGE n. 88 on p. 185. 

Sar Sulma is paralleled in Isaiah 9:5: sar Sal6m, in a messianic context. 

an-na-ma is taken in CAD A/II 125b as the interjection anna, not the pronoun anni. 

Cf. Anza II 73 and 89 (LKA 1 ii 21, 37; STT 19 73; CT 46 41 21): (Ninurta) ub-bu-ha e-per/ep-ra 
ka-ra-Xi, also Iraq 31 (1969) 31 37-39: u-bu-ha-at epri(tablet BA!)™* mu-ti-ta/ta-ha-zi/**qisate ™™. 
This line describes Marduk’s toilet. Another divine use of cosmetics occurs in the first line of a 
Sumerian hymn: dingir/an 8im-zi-da guiin-a (JAOS 83 [1963] 171 1). 


V 109-10 Cf. Atra-hasis I 246-47 and lines 153-54 below. 


V 119 


Lexical texts explain haSmanu by saggilmud (CAD under saggilmud) and the middle heaven is made 
of saggilmud according to KAR 307 obv. 31, so the reading haSmdnu here is established. 


V 126-28 ana mahar puhurkun is grammatically irregular, but only Sultantepe copies attest it, so gram- 


V¥ 129 


V 157 


matical corruption is possible. Note such writings as ina qi-rib-Sv passim in Shalmaneser III. 
The many Sumerian names of Babylon were subjected to interpretation (BTT 38-41), but the 
Akkadian name is little used. Here bab is assigned plural sense, as indeed a singular construct may 
be construed, but only KAR 109 obv. 12 has been noted elsewhere, with gloss “the entrance of the 
gods” (né-reb ilani™*). 

The first two words are restored from Comm. I z, since they fit no other line nearly so well. Comm. 
I z next deals with VI 89, and since every preceding line of VI is fully preserved, the one under 
discussion must belong to V. “Let him make” is an invitation, and VI begins with Marduk’s making 
plans in response to a previous speech of the gods, so the line must belong to the end of Tablet V, 
and 156 is thus very probable. With is-re-[ti] cf. is-ra-a-ti (AfO 17 [1964] 133 10). The preceding 
line on Comm. I z (x “40 ib/lu-[ ) is probably comment, not citation from the Epic. 


Tablet VI 


VI 6-7 


lula, often written li-u,,-lu, is a loan from the Sumerian lulu, a reduplicated form of lu, of which 
the Emesal mulu is a dissimilated form. The use of this word for man at his creation probably goes 
back to Atra-hasis (I 185), and its juxtaposition with amélu may be compared with the New Testa- 
ment “Abba father.” The choice of this term for Enkidu in some passages of Gilgame§’ (I 178, 185, 
192) does not imply that it means more than simply “man”; see JCS 12 (1967) 105. 


VI 21-22 


V133 


V1 43 
V158 
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“Number” or “name” as the meaning of nibu here is improbable in the context, and in view of 
Urra II 185-87 (MSL V 65): mu = ni-[S]u, ni-bu, zik-[rum], a meaning “oath” must be considered. 
In V 109-10 and 153-54 the gods formally declare Marduk’s kingship, and that can be considered 
a form of oath: a solemn declaration. 

The reading of Ej: (ib-nu)-vi makes the gods the creators, but this is so soon denied in 35 that ib- 
[na]-a of A is to be preferred. 

Cf. tus-tas-ni-ma . . . tak-ri-is (AfO 23 [1970] 43 26). 

Cf. bara-g]a sag-sukud-sukud-da-a-ni = pa-rak-ki zu-uq-ri (The Exaltation of [tar 1V 12: BiOr 
9 [1952] 88ff.), apparently the only other example of this I/1 meaning “make high.” 


VI 61-66 Cf. é-sag-il = mehret(gaba-ri) apsi (Tintir* IV 1: BTT 58 1), which also states that Esagil is 


V1 69 


VI71 


VI 72 


V1 73 


V177 


VI 82-91 


V1 89 


VI 97-98 


V199 


VI 101 


a replica of the Apsi. The remaining problem here lies in line 66, but when it is recognized that 
ESarra is the lower heaven, this is resolved. Marduk was sitting in Esagil at ground level looking up 
to its pinnacles, which were roughly level with the base (SurSu) of the lower heaven, ESarra. See 
also note on V 46. 

This line is based on a topographical source, cf. 5 gi8 bara “-gi-giuge8’u bara ‘a-nun-na-ki 
(BTT 68 85). It contradicts the figures in lines 41-44 above and disrupts the couplet structure of 
the passage. It is an addition to be excised. 

gé-re-ta-Su = gerétaS = ina qgeréti. 

See V 58 and note. The scribe of c may not have intended his na-ra-mi-ku-un as “beloved.” It can 
be a late orthography. 

hi-du-ta-Su = hiditta¥ = ina hiditi. 

The I/3 of epé¥u here and in 83, 85 and 112 below has no iterative force. The word taqribtu has 
overtones of lamentations, which is impossible here. Thus we postulate a word takribtu here for a 
ritual of praise. 

Despite the fuss over Marduk’s bow here, it is little heard of elsewhere, but note STC I 205 20: 
a-na pa-an ®*gqasti-Su ez-ze-ti im-me-du Sd-ma-mi. 
isu arik is a literal translation of gi8-gid-da (for which see AfO 40/41 [1993/94] 24-28), as the 
commentator saw, and this is a weapon of Ninurta attested in both Lugale (78) and An-gim-dim-ma 
(144). However, the Akkadian for giS-gfd-da given in the bilingual versions of the Ninurta epics 
is ariktu, apparently a kind a spear, not a bow. It seems that the author is adding a flavour of Ninurta 
to Marduk’s bow by giving it the name of Ninurta’s spear. The second name is related in that being 
masculine it refers back to “long wood” not to “bow.” 

The gods affirm Marduk’s kingship under oath. Use of oil and water for this purpose is also men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of Esarhaddon (ed. R. Borger, Asarhaddon 43 51): ina mé™® 1 i- gi¥ it-mu- 
u, also in the same king’s vassal treaties (Iraq 20 [1958] 41 155, cf. ZA 54 [1961] 179). The Mari 
letters also attest lipit napixtim and napistam lapatum (ARM 15 [1978] 216, also ARM 26 [1988] 526 
38-39 and note) in oath taking. Dossin in ARM 2 p. 237 correctly explained it as a gesture of put- 
ting the hand to the throat, meaning “so may I be throttled if I break this oath.” 

A comparison of AguSaya A v 18-19 (i&-ti-i-ka lu na-ti an-nu-ti e-pé-Su-um: VAS X 214) with 
Atra-hasis | 200 (it-ti-ia-ma la na-ti a-na e-pé-8i) suggests that the reading of HJ (e-pe/pi-i-%%) has 
preserved the correct final vowel: locative instead of ana. 

Cf. I 158 and [Star hymn: [ina na]-ak-li né-me-qi-Su v-Sa-tir-&i_zi-ik-r[i] (G. van Driel et al. [eds.], 
Zikir Sumim [Leiden, 1982] 198 66). 


VI 116-18 This passage is hopelessly corrupt. In 116 a small insertion “for” (their gods and goddesses) 


would give sense, but more drastic emendation would be needed to produce sense in 117 and 118. 
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VI 120 
VI 122 


VI 125 
VI 127 


VI 129 


VI 131 


VI 133 


VI 137 
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Also, this is a group of three lines in a context solidly of couplets. No doubt early in the transmis- 
sion these lines were badly damaged and were ineptly patched up. 

nibbii/nimbi: normal grammar requires nabit. Could nimbéma of 121 have influenced 120? 

A and b took alkatu and epSetu as plurals (note also masla in a), but j and M as singulars. In view of 
108 above j and M are to be preferred. 

For Sabai see the note on | 22. 

This draws on I 101-2, but the parallel does not settle whether nabi here is “shining” (as we have 
taken it), or is a late variant for nabat “called.” See VI 120 and note. 

sikitti nap-Su/Sa/x is a variant of Siknat napisti, but note [S]d-ki-it-tu nap-Sd-tu (BWL 58 41). If napsu 
is accepted, it is the only masculine form of the word so far noted. 


Cf: 


a-ga-ga ta-a-ra na-ak-ru-[tu. . . 
[mla-am-ma-an ul i-le--i[. . . 
e-ne-na ra-a-ma ru-um-ma-a[... 
ma-am-ma-an ul i-le--i[... 
Hymn to [Star as cited in note on VI 101 above, 20-23. 


The suffix -S is not required for the etymology implied (ma = matu, uru = Glu, tuku = tukultu, uku 
= nisu) and seems superfluous. 

mer-Sa-ku8 is an ordinary Sumerian personal name, a few examples of which are given by H. 
Limet, Lanthroponymie sumérienne (Paris, 1968) under nimgir-Sa-ku8. As such it is descriptive of 
the character of the bearer’s deity: angry at times, but relenting in due course. This interpretation is 
given in An = Anum II 192: ‘mer-8a-ku8 = “mariituk e-ziz 1 mus-tdl (CT 24 27 27 restored), as in 
the line under comment. This is the traditional Sumero-Babylonian answer to the problem of the 
righteous sufferer: though a deity may inflict what seems to be unjustified punishment on a devotee, 
in time the mood passes and the suffering ceases. This doctrine is shown in the excerpt quotation 
on line 131 above and lies behind the whole structure of Ludlul, which portrays it at work in the 
life of Subsi-me’ré-Sakkan, and its opening section states the idea repeatedly in different words: 
see W. Horowitz and W. G. Lambert, Iraq 64 (2002) 237-45. A late Assyrian astrologer, once out 
of favour with the king, appended to his report a polite suggestion that this literary motif applied 
to him: the king had been angry, but now he had relented (SAA VIII 333). This motif also appears 
in the personal name Ez(i)-u-pavir “Savage but relenting”: Cassite and Late Babylonian: JAOS 103 
(1983) 256 and CAD sub voce paSru, corrected by M. Hilscher, Die Personennamen der Kassitenzeit- 
lichen Texte aus Nippur (Miinster, 1994) 76. 


VI 147-56 = The name Asalluhi is said to have been given to Marduk by Anu in VI 147, but in VI 101 


An§ar performs the same act, and though some texts equate Anu and An§ar, Enitma Eli¥ does not. 
Further, according to VI 157-58, AnSar, Lahmu and Lahamu gave three names each, which seems 
to imply that Lahamu gave the three Asalluhi names. Also, in I 89-106 where the name Marduk 
is first given and explained, it would seem that Anu gave it, though the wording is inexplicit. The 
composite nature of the Epic is of course the explanation, but a more explicit explanation can be 
given. The hymn to Nippurian [Star quoted above in the notes on VI 101 and 131 has Anu, Enlil 
and Ea give one name each and one may suspect a tradition existed in which Anu, Enlil and Ea 
gave Marduk one or more names each, but Eniima Elis has such an aversion for Enlil that it has 
substituted AnSar, Lahmu and Lahamu. One may also suspect that behind Eniima Elif the custom 
was to give the Asalluhi names of Marduk first, and the Marduk names second. This is the custom 
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of the Old Babylonian god-lists. Thus TCL 15 10, an Old Babylonian forerunner of An = Anum, 
has three Asalluhi names in Il. 89-91, and two Marduk names in Il. 104-5. This suited the gen- 
eral organization of the list. It begins with Anu, Enlil and Ea, each with family and courtiers, and 
Asalluhi, as god of the town Ku’ara near Eridu, and well attested in the third millennium under 
the shorter name Asar, had a prestige of tradition which Marduk, god of Babylon, lacked. But for 
Enuma Eli¥, or rather the god-list incorporated, Babylon was the town that mattered most, so the 
Marduk names (nos. 1-6 in the sequence) precede the Asalluhi names, nos. 7-12. 

The name Asar is glossed in An = Anum II 188: ‘asar**-re (CT 24 15 68), and a Samas- 
Suma-ukin bilingual offers: 4a-asar-re = 4a-sa-re (V R 62 45). The resuming -re also occurs in 
Enima Elix VII 1, and Gudea (Cylinder B iv 1) offers the agentive “asar-re. A Late Assyrian copy 
of a medical incantation offers twice “a-sa-ra (KAR 280 5-6 = BAM 324 i 5-6). Phonetic writings 
of Asalluhi are: ‘asal-lu-hi = a-sa-lu-th (Old Babylonian Diri: MSL XV 36 10.45; ‘a-sa-lui-hi 
(Old Babylonian incantation: JCS 9 [1955] 9 33); a-sa-al-lu-hi (phonetic Sumerian incantation 
from Bogazkéy: KUB XXX 1i 21 = ZA 45 [1939] 13); I**4=URUxIGI [ = 84 “asal-li-hi] (MSL XIV 
442 107). The final -1 is thus only a phonetic change from the following lu: the word is asar. 

The outstanding problem is the meaning of asar. Old Babylonian Diri writes “GISGALxIGI = 
ma-ru-tu-uk (MSL XV 36 10.44), a graphic variant of the later URUxIGI, but offers no mean- 
ing. The god “asar occurs in third-millennium lists, administrative documents and personal names, 
but “asal-lu-hi has not so far been noted before the Third Dynasty of Ur, where it also appears 
in administrative documents, personal names and an incantation (H. de Genouillac, La trouvaille 
de Dréhem [Paris, 1911], 1). Later, Asalluhi tends to oust Asar. The meaning remains unknown. 
Proto-Ea lacks the item, Ea is lost, and Aa preserves only the last two lines of the section, and those 
incomplete. The second of these, quoted above, gives the phonetic variant asal. The preceding list 
is: ™RUXI[GI... (MSL XIV 442 106). Some god-list entries are relevant for the restoration 
of this line: 


d.nv-urilimey] TJGAL deat Su de4emak 
d.i-lu-me-er A SAR = Su de4emak 
An = Anum III 248, 250 (KAV 51 rev. and duplicates) 
d.nu-tir-iliimes A SAR = dixtar 
An = Anum III 255a (KAV 51 rev. 22) 
nwur-v-li ILUGAL = [ “Samay 
min dASAR = [“Samas 


CT 29 45 25-26 


The meaning given here is surely theological exposition, not lexical tradition, and it is not taken 
up in Enama Elis. In 1 101-2 Marduk is Samu Sa ilani. 

The other element -lti-hi is equally obscure, though as quoted Old Babylonian Diri glosses it 
lu-th. It is hardly related to 4asar 1U-KAL in the Salabikh Zami-hymns (OIP 99 p. 47 34) “the 
strong/precious one”? We venture to ask whether it might be a phonetic writing of luh-e. The root 
luh “purge” has a range of meanings suitable for the exorcistic activity of Asalluhi in incantations, 
where he is commonly the doer, and so appears with agentive element. Thus -lu-hi could be a 
petrified writing of luh-e, used without regard to its grammatical origin. 
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VI 149 _ kima Sumisima asserts that 149b is etymological, cf. VI 122; CAD S 112b; mu-ni-gim in an in- 
scription of Warad-Sin (RIME 4 p. 243 73, cf. Bagh. Mitt. 3 [1964] p. 35). ina Sumisu is similarly 
used in STC I 216 7 and in a full exposition of the technique in Smith College Tablet S 3 1-2: 


“za-ba,-ba, bel matati(kur.kur) ina Su-me-%i q[a-bi] 
ZA be-lu BA,-BA, ma-ta-|tum] 
INES 48 (1989) 216 1-2 


VI 151-52 musnesSu takes up the sub-name only, which is used of Marduk in Ludlul 1 27 also. A compari- 
son of 152a and 149a confirms what the variant §]u-mi-Su-ma here suggests, that grammatically the 
structure of the name rather than that of the god is referred to. The identity of the name and the 
person in Babylonian thought means that little difference is made. 

VI 155-56 The word has to be read nam-ru, not nam-Sub, a Sumerian term. Cf. ‘mu-nam-[mi-r]u in the 
list of Marduk names, BM 32533 (p. 151). How namru was obtained from the name Asalluhi is 
difficult to suggest. Sub for nadi would fit very well, since Sub = nadf is a stock term for “casting” 
a spell. Might ru/ri from the formulas én-é-nu-ru and tu-en-né-nu-ri, etc., have been taken as 
the equivalent of Sub? 


Tablet VII 


VII 1-2  isratu is now explained by a fragment of a commentary, K 13866 (Pl. 38) 6: is-ra-tum = ta-mir-tu. 
This also fits the other occurrence of the word, in BWL 169 7. The interpretation in the Commen- 
tary is difficult to restore. a-g[ar suggests itself, but the traces do not fit gar. The whole couplet 
is based on the agricultural aspect of Asare, but it is not apparent if this aspect was the real one of 
Asare, who would thus be a fertility god, or if an etymological play underlies it. Note “asar-re S4- 
ri-ik méri§(apin)-tu in a prayer to Marduk in the New Year ritual (Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc. 138 
304); ba-nu-u Se-am u gé-e mu-des-su-u “urgéti(Sim) in a Suilla to Marduk (Ebeling, Handerhebung 76 
30); nJa-din Se-em u gé-[e ana] nisi di-¥d-a-tvi in a Nabi hymn (B. Hru&ka [ed.], Fs. Lubor MatouX 
[Budapest, 1978] 84:10). The real value of SAR = arqu is nissa (MSL XIV 453 28 = 468 117). 

VII 3-4 These lines take up only the alim from the name (alim = kabtu, SL 421 4) and specify a particular 
way in which Marduk is kabtu. If there is an intended reference to a specific occasion on which 
Marduk’s counsel was revered, we miss the allusion. The interpretation of the name ‘asar-alim 
in An = Anum = Sa améli 109 (CT 24 42 98) as 84 ba-la-ti seems to allude only to the function of 
Marduk which is expressed in the Epic under the name Namtila (VI 151). 

VII 5-6 ‘alim-nun-na is a name of Ea (An = Anum II 148, CT 24 14 31), and by taking the meaning “light” 
for ASAR, the compiler is paraphrasing an etymology in 5b. karabu (= rubii, Malku I 13, JAOS 83 
[1963] 425) could, but need not be, derived from alim or nun. Line 6 is based on a variant inter- 
pretation of the etymology presumed in 5b. This is apparent from a direct citation of the line in an 
expository text: 


[“asar-ali]m-nun-na : nv-tir $4460 450 u “4[0]: ASAR:x[... 
[“asar-a]lim-nun-na ka-ru-ba nu-tir a-bi a-li-di-ii [ . . . 
STC I216-2-3, chp. 8 


This interprets the name as “light of his fathers” (cf. nu-tir ilani ab-bé-e-Su as a title of Marduk in a 
Nabopolassar inscription BE 1 84 i 5 = VAB IV 60), and is not based on the name itself, but on the 
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interpretation of 5b, where abi Glidi§u could without much difficulty be made into abbi dlidigu. Thus 
three stages are contained in this couplet: (i) the name itself, which is certainly old as contained 
in the Sumerian Temple Hymns (TCS 3, line 144), (ii) the interpretation of this name in 5b, and 
(iii) the interpretation of the aforementioned interpretation. It will be noted that (iii) implies a 
theogony in which Enlil has a place. 


VII 7-8 These lines take up the agricultural theme of 1-2. For Sukiisu see VII 72-73 and note. 
VII 9-34 Tutu occurs as god of Borsippa in the prologue to Hammurabi’s laws (iii 10ff.), and the same state 


of affairs can be deduced from the name of the ensi of Borsippa (bad-zi-ab-ba) at the end of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur, Puzur-Tutu (see Fadhil Ali, ArOr 33 [1965] 536). It is clear from Hammu- 
rabi that this deity was distinct from Marduk at this time, and since Nabd was not then located in 
Borsippa, Tutu was evidently the traditional god of the city later absorbed into Marduk. It is not 
clear if deities written tu-tu/DU-DU in earlier periods (e.g., in the personal name warad-tu-tu in 
an Old Akkadian document, I. J. Gelb, Fieldiana, Anthropology 44 [1955] 196 12) are the same god 
or not. No doubt in personal names of the Old Babylonian period (see the lists of Ranke; BIN VII; 
VAS XVI; BE 6/1) the god of Borsippa is meant by (“)tu-tu. As a name of Marduk, Tutu occurs 
in the god-lists (here; An = Anum; K 4210; K 2107+6086; BM 32533) and in prayers (Ebeling, 
Handerhebung 10 7; 14 2 bottom; 92 11, 18 top; 94 4; 106 1; 110 26 top). In some of the examples 
in prayers, it is possible, though not certain, that “tu-tu is meant as an ideogram for Marduk. It cer- 
tainly has this function in some learned personal names (V R 44 ii 6, 21 = JCS 11 [1957] 12), and 
in the Late Babylonian occurrences of the family name "ga-htil/hal-“tu-tu, often abbreviated to 
™ga-hul/hal; seeTallqvist, NN. Similarly, an exorcistic text explains “the river of Tutu” as “the 
river of Marduk” (i[d “Jtu-tu... fd 4amar-utu: JNES 15 [1956] 134 60). An expository text, RA 
16 (1919) 150 12, describes Tutu as §4 mé™® elliati™® idii(zu)"“, but the basis for this is not clear. A 
Marduk litany (p. 156) obv. 6 gives one epithet only for Tutu: umun na-dm-ti-la = be-lu, ba-la- 
tu, which is lacking from the long Tutu section in Eniima Elis. 


VII 9-14 Tutu is presumably a name of the type ba-ba, da-da, for which see H. Limet, L’anthroponymie 


sumérienne (Paris, 1968) 99ff. Its original meaning, if it had one, is unknown. The Epic offers only 
one serious etymology, in 9, based on the Sumerian (u)tu “give birth to”. Divine statues were re- 
furbished and revivified in Babylon—to which the Commentary correctly refers—and tédiStu is the 
technical term for this kind of work. K 2107+6086 21 also cites this explanation at the head of its 
list. While 9-10 refer to cultic matters only, 11-12 seem to allude to a mythical conflict. Probably, 
this refers to the myth associated with the renovation rites (cf. 26-30, 34), on which see p. 463. 


VII 15-18 With the sub-name cf. mes zi-ukkin-na “the hero, the life of the assembly”, the first line 


VII 19 


of a hymn in an Ur III catalogue (JAOS 83 [1963] 170 28). With the Akkadian rendering of the 
name, cf. the name of a street and gate in Babylon: Adad-napi8ti-ummani-usur (A. R. George, BTT 
66 55). The “assembly” in the Epic is strictly that of the gods, as also in K 2107+6086 29, and the 
life-giving is restricted, for no obvious reason, to Marduk’s organization of them as stars. 

The only preserved copy of the text, B, certainly has mu-‘kil’, but Comm. II presumes mukin, and 
this is no doubt correct as being a translation of zi in the sub-name. il §4-a-ri ta-a-bi is a rendering 
of tu,,-du. This name also occurs as the inscription on a Late Babylonian stamp seal: “zi-kt, PBS 
XIV 710. 


VII 25-26 All three copies of the text (a, b, B) have a clear AGA, as does the list BM 32533 (twice) and 


the Late Babylonian seal inscription (see p. 155). Yet nothing in lines 25-32 takes up the AGA. 
26a is the phrase which would be expected to interpret the name, and for AGA it has Siptu. The 
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last two forms of Tutu given in K 2107+6086 are “Sir-ku and “tu,-kiu, interpreted as Siptu elletu and 
ti ellu in agreement with VII 26 and 33. 8ir-ku is a well-known Sumerian term either borrowed in 
Akkadian as Sirkugit or rendered as Siptu elletu (e.g., CT 16 3 95-8), and clearly the AGA in the lists 
results from a graphic confusion of Sir and AGA antedating the Epic. 


VII 35-56 Since the name Sazu is a head-name, the god no doubt had some at least local importance 


before he was absorbed into Marduk. There seems to be a problem in that the present writer at least 
has been unable to find a single example of the name in the Old Babylonian period, though in late 
texts and copies it commonly occurs of Marduk. Sazu, however, must be identified with Sazi. This 
is clear from the exorcistic compilation, Ebeling’s Gattung I, since the late edition offers “¥a-zu 
(ArOr 21 [1953] 364 54) where the Old Babylonian text has “8a-zi (CT 44 32 vi 7). This follows 
dfd-lu-ru-gu, the deified River Ordeal, which, here and UET VI 69 obv. 3-4 (fd-lu-ru-gu... 
mu-Sé@ mu-ri-in-S[e, ]), isa title of Asalluhi. Written in the same way, Sazi also occurs in the Old 
Babylonian Nippur list, SLT 125 rev. ii 5 = 124 viii 4 (the latter in error ‘SAG"-zi), and J. Peterson, 
Godlists from Old Babylonian Nippur in the University Museum, Philadelphia (Miinster, 2009) p. 44 
no. 201. He is well known as the river-ordeal god of Old Babylonian Susa (see the indexes to MDP 
22-23 and the god-lists MDP 27 53 6 and 137 1). Thus Sazu or Sazi is a name or title of the river of 
ordeal, who may be equated with Asalluhi, as in the passages referred to, though in another tradi- 
tion he is a separate god with wife Ki8a. Litanies attest this (see p. 156), as does An = Anum (see 
p. 430), where Sazi is given as his son. This tradition in the Weidner list (p. 430) makes Idlurugu 
and Ki¥a identical with Ea and Damkina, and this would result in Sazi, the son, being identified 
with Asalluhi. 

The Epic presents two aspects of this god, first, under the head-name, his judicial aspects, as 
befits a god of the river ordeal, and second, under the sub-names (41-56), martial aspects. The lat- 
ter aspect may be paralleled in late copies of a Sumerian incantation: ur-sag Sa-zu (AMT 83 2 
13, dup. K 8211). The former aspect is confirmed by the entry in a commentary, which explains the 
divine weapon ‘mus-te-Sir-hab-lim (“That which brings justice to the oppressed”) as “the weapon 
of Sazu” (8*kakki 4(! tablet MU)sa-zu: AfO 17 [1964] 313 B! = AfO 19 [1966] 115 B 16). In the 
Epic, this aspect is justified etymologically: $a-zu = “knower of the heart”. This interpretation in 
35a with the name occurs quite frequently: OECT VI pl. v, K 12582; Ebeling, Handerhebung 84 15; 
III R 53 no. 2 14; MVAG 21 82 8; K 2107+6086 28. The whole line also occurs of Nabi in LKA 16 
9 = WdO I (1947/52) 477: Sa-zu ZU-u lib-bi ilani™® 84 {la} i-bar-ru-u-na kar-[Si] (see p. 147. The 
la is a false addition resulting from a misunderstanding of ibarriina, an Assyrianism, for ibarriini, and 
the consequent wrong joining of the signs to na-kar-[S%]). There is no reason to suppose that the 
Nabda hymn has borrowed the line directly from the Epic. The important thing in the Epic is that 
it is divine hearts that are so known, and the lack of specification in 39—40 as to whether human or 
divine offenders are meant must be made up from the previous four lines, where certainly gods are 
meant. There is no reason to take this as anything other than mythological, and in all probability 
it is an allusion to the judicial scene from EnmeSarra’s Defeat reused in Tablet VI of Eniima Eli. 

Sazu as victor (41-56) is justified from the etymologies of the sub-names as explained below. 
The allusion again seems to be mythological, for the enemies, where precisely specified, are gods. 
Line 53 seems to allude to the rights of the tédistu, which is again mythical in overtones. 

Outside the Epic, two other aspects of Sazu are known, of which the first may be purely etymo- 
logical in origin: Marduk is a “remote heart”—%a-su, a well-attested Sumerian phrase expressing 
profound wisdom. Note KAR 310 = 337a 5-6 (collated) = CT 51 105 obv. 13-14: [‘S]A-zu umun 
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$a-dg-st-da = [“]MIN be-lum 84 libba-8%i ru-qu, and K 2107+6086 28. The Akkadian phrase is 
used of Marduk in VII 118 and 155, but the Epic does not relate it to Sazu. The second is likewise 
etymological, and is implied in An = Anum = Sa améeli 112 (CT 24 42 101), where Sazu is explained 
as Sd re-e-mi. The Sumerian 8a-zu means “midwife” (Emesal Sab-zu, Akk. Sabsiitu: see CAD), liter- 
ally, “the one who knows the womb”. Cf. KAR 196 = BAM 248 iv 6-7: 


én Sup-Suq-ta ri-mi ‘mariituk 
dys! ! 


Sa'-zu' Sab-su-ta-Sd-ma at-ta Sum-li-is-si t ug én 


(The first word of line 7 is scribally corrupt, but the wedges can be explained as a miscopied “8a-zu.) 
rému may be “pity” or “womb”, and while the list An = Anum = $a améli clearly obtained its remu 
from $a = “womb”, it may have meant it as “pity”, since réméni is commonly used of Marduk, and 
is even given as his last name in the list K 4209, etc. However, it would be wrong to suppose that 
the name Sazu accounts for the use of this epithet with Marduk, since in Cassite-period seal inscrip- 
tions it occurs with a variety of gods. 

Thus all the etymologies are based on Sazu, not Sazi. The judicial and martial aspects in the 
Epic may well be the original features of this deity, and the other two are probably secondary, based 
solely on etymological play. 

VIL35 ~The judicial sense of karSa bara is clear from the context of the phrase in ABRT I 36 obv. 8. 

VII 39-40 Much of these lines is stock phraseology: cf. BWL 88 279 and 134 127 with notes. 

VII 41-56 Most of the sub-names are rendered quite literally, and many of them occur also in An = 
Anum, related lists, and in K 2107+6086 29-35. The general emphasis, on suppressing enemies, is 
based on rim = erfm “enemy”. 

VII 41-42 Both musebbi tab? and miikkis Suharratu render the name, and a third possibility, nasih sapati, 
is given in K 2107+6086 30. This name is also expounded in a quite different way in K 13866 4 
(Pl. 38), a small fragment commenting on an unknown text: ZI = na-pis-ti, SI = “BE (Enlil or Ea?). 
Line 42 seems to allude to the encouragement given by Sazu to his fathers when he undertook their 
defense. Cf. mu-na]p-pi§ zu-mur ilani (Nabi hymn, B. Hruska [ed.], Fs. Lubor Matous [Budapest, 
1978] II 90 21). 

VII 43-56 The equations used in these lines are: suh = nasahu, rim = ajjabu, gt = napharu, and zah = 
hulluqu. Others may be in play, since K 2107+6086 offers suh = bulla, which may be apposite for 
45a, but it is difficult to know just where to stop the procedure. Its artificiality can be seen in the 
fact that the name Esagil, under the allograph E8guzi, was explained with the same result: bitu na-si- 
ih nap-har a-a-bi: [ES bi-tu], ZI na-sa-hu, GU nap-ha-ru, GU a-a-bi (AfO 17 [1954/56] 131 31-32). 

VII 57-69 Enbilulu and the other three names occur also in the list Sm 78+115+1078, and they can 
be restored with high probability in An = Anum. The former gives Epadun as a head-name, while 
Enuma Elis makes it a sub-name, like hegal and Gugal. Enbilulu, formed of the prefix en and bilulu 
of unknown meaning, was an old Sumerian god of waterways and irrigation; see Jacobsen, JNES 
12 (1953) 167-68. In Enki und die Weltordnung 272 he is called “en-bi-lu-lu ki-gal id-da-ke, 
(C. A. Benito, “Enki and Ninmah” and “Enki and the World Order” [Philadelphia, 1969] p. 100), 
which demonstrates the origin of one of the sub-names. So far, no connection with Marduk or 
Babylon can be demonstrated from texts of the second or third millennia. An expository text, KAR 
142 rev. iii 19, identifies him as “Adad of Babylon” (4i8kur tin-tir[]). It is possible that Enbilulu 
and Marduk were identified in this way, when Adad of Babylon was absorbed in Marduk. The men- 
tions of Adad of Babylon in year-names of Hammurabi and Samsu-iluna (RLA II 179, 184, 368 and 
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M. J. A. Horsnell, The Year Names of the First Dynasty of Babylon [Hamilton, 1999]) indicate that at 
this time he was separate from Marduk, and lived in the temple Enamhe. However, so far there is no 
evidence that Adad of Babylon was ever called Enbilulu, since KAR 142 offers a description rather 
than a name. As a name of Marduk, Enbilulu occurs in the Emesal Vocabulary as the “Sumerian” 
of Marduk (MSL IV 7 43); in An = Anu = Sa améli 110 as Marduk §4 pa-ta-ti (CT 24 42 99); and 
in an incantation (KAR 242 obv. 19 = Ebeling, Tod und Leben p. 159). It is also used of Naba in a 
hymn to Nabi: ‘en-b]i-lu-lu bel i-k[i u plal-gu mu-ka-sir erpéti(dungu)™® (B. Hruska [ed.], Fs. Lubor 
Matous [Budapest, 1978] II 84 11). An = Anum II 249-51 gives as Nabi’s cultivators (ab-Sfm): 
Yen-ki-im-du, 4eMNpa,, ‘hé-gal (CT 24 28 58-59 restored), and since Enkimdu and Enbilulu 
are similar deities (D. O. Edzard, apud H. W. Haussig, Worterbuch der Mythologie I [Stuttgart, 1965] 
59) this section is a doublet of the Enbilulu section attached to Marduk’s names. Elsewhere Hegal 
appears in an incantation: 


[é]n Siptu an-ni-tu ee Imarituk Sasal-li-hi [ . . . 
dsinsir “tu-tu “hé-gdl u Snin-girima iq-bu-nim [ . . 


K 8104 5- 6 


en = bélum, lu-lu = dussa, bi = Sunu. 

A fragment of a lexical god-list, BM 45754 (Sh 81-7-6, 168) has the line: ku-[gal] 4e-pa,-dun 
= [S]u (rev. iii 6). Urra XXII supplies the meaning of this atti : pa,-a-dé-a*™* = pal-gu me-e ub-lu 
(MSL XI 28 8 10). 

A reading be-rat is proposed by von Soden (AHw bértu). However, mitirtu is still a good word for 
“canal”, cf. K 3366 rev. 10: narati™® mi-it-ra-a-ti bi-ra-a-[ti and Borger, Asarhaddon p. 91. 


VII 70-77 Landsberger has written on Sirsir in WdO I (1947/52) 362-66 and MSL III 106 125 with 


note. The sign is most commonly composed of BU.BU.AB, which P. Mander, II pantheon di Abu- 
Salabikh (Naples, 1986 p. 6 48) reasonably takes as logogram AB with gloss sir-sfr. The sign-forms 
vary. The oldest, in the Salabikh god-list (OIP 99 82 iii 4), is s “BUXAB, which is also Old Baby- 
lonian (TCL 15 pl. xxvi se and Late Babylonian (AfO 17 [1954/56] pl. xxvi K 3275 10 restored 
from BM 61552). But "BU + AB i is Old Babylonian (MVAG 21 33 rev. 17) and Late Assyrian (Sm 
706 i 6; IV R2 25 i 32). But note the variants SUD +AB (Late Assyrian AfO 17 [1954/56] pl. xiii K 
3275 10; KAR 310 = 337a 7), though the Late Babylonian duplicate CT 51 105 15 has a homog- 
enized "BUY AB; ae Late Assyrian, KAR 125 obv. 5; “MUS x AB, Late Assyrian, K 8104 6, cited 
in note on VII 57-69 above. Sirsir appears first in the entourage of Ea (TCL 15, loc. cit.), and this 
is maintained in An = Anum II 332-33: 


‘nin-sirsir. = mé-lah, ma-gur,-ke, 
‘minmd-lah, = MIN 
CT 24 30 116-17 (restored) 


The prefixed nin- makes no difference, and the sub-name is that used with Sirsir as a name 
of Marduk. Two other occurrences of Sirsir as a god in the circle of Ea are IV R? 25 i 32 (ma-lah, 
NUNK-ga-ke,) and ABRT I 75 8 restored from Sm 706, cf. ZA 23 (1909) 370. Another example 
is, probably, in Marduk’s Address, AfO 17 (1954/56) 312 10, see p. 247. A later concept made him 
an aspect of Ea: An = Anu = Sa améli 141 (CT 24 43 130) and CT 25 48 12: ‘nin-sir-sir = %é-a = 
<4 “ma-la-hi/ma-lah ,): By another development, he became a name of Marduk, as in Eniima Elis, 
probably in An = Anum, and in STT 341 12 = AnSt 20 (1970) 112 (4s[irsi]r ‘maratuk “ma-lah, 
tam-tim). The final development occurred when, just as Marduk had borrowed the name from Ea, so 
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dsir-sir-ra tar-bit ‘gin-gu (see 


Nabd took the name from Marduk, so that in a hymn his eighth name is 
p. 148). While this is the latest development, the information offered may be very old. As shown 
in the note on 103-8 below, Qingu is a name of Marduk, and one of the other names of the group 
has a sub-name Malah! The group is clearly taken over from the pantheon of Eridu, as is Sirsir, and 
the name in the group to which Malah is appended, Irugu, is said in Eniima Elis to have won a battle 
against creatures in the Sea. 

The mythology of this section is not necessarily all of one piece, and the couplet 72-73 seems 
an intrusion, like 37-38. With 71 two lines of Marduk prayer may be compared: ta-mi-ih d8-ri u k[i- 
gal-li..., Sé-li-lu ta-ma-a-[ti. .. (VAT 14090 rev. 6-7). Line 74 may rest on etymology: BU-BU = 
etebburu, AB = tamtu, though the same wording occurs in 128 under the name Néberu, also from 
the root ebéru “to cross”. 


VU 72-73 Cf. 8 above. Sukisu can mean either the turban-like head-gear of a deity, or a kind of field. 


VII 76 


CAD under méresu A Ic renders: “to whom have been granted the cultivated field, the Sukisu-field, 
the furrow.” This however ignores the parallelism of the line. “Hair” and “headdress” are excellent 
parallels, and descriptions of the persons of deities which identify the parts of the body with (to us) 
various unexpected things are not rare: see MMEW ch. 3. 

For other occurrences and meanings of Si li kiam, see ZA 42 (1934) 544; MSL IV 61; and WdO I 
(1947/52) 364”. 


VII 78-83 The group Gil, Gilima, Agilima, are only phonetic variants of the same name, like Marituk, 


Marukka, and Marutukka. The order is doubtful. That which is adopted here is attested by part of 
the MS tradition (E), but the other part of the tradition (K) and Comm. II has Gil, Agilima, Gilima 
(I has ‘gilima twice; see the photo). Ehelolf’s Wortfolgeprinzip (LSS VI /3) and etymologies can 
be cited in favour of our choice. The only other list which certainly had this group is An = Anum, 
but the lines are too damaged for the order of the last two to be certain. This name is little known 
outside the Epic and related lists. In a Hittite succession myth, a god written ‘a- gili(m) occurs; see 
H. G. Giiterbock, Kumarbi: Mythen vom churritisichen Kronos (Ziirich, 1946) 36-37. This is certainly 
the same god, but it is doubtful whether Marduk is meant in the context, which is unfortunately 
not complete. An exposition of the name Esagil gives bitu naraém ‘marituk as one rendering, by 
which - gil = Marduk (AfO 17 [1954/56] 132 4). The Founding of Eridu, line 17, names the creator 
of the earth Gilimma in the Sumerian and Marduk in the Akkadian. No doubt ‘mi-il-ma = ‘marituk 
in a late list (CT 25 35 obv. 5 = 36 obv. 4) is a phonetic variant of the same name. 

The god’s attributes are arranged by name. Under Gil, he provides agricultural plenty, for which 
there is no obvious etymology, unless perhaps by interchange of | and r Gili was connected with 
kari “corn heap”, for which the Sumerian is attested as gu-ur, gu-ru, ku-ru, and ka-ra (MSL III 
112 172; MSL XIV 61 806-7 and 188 221). Mythological allusions occur under Gilima, the first 
of which, in 80a, is etymological. The “bond of the gods” is the cosmic rope which held together 
the parts of the universe, elsewhere called durmahu; see V 59 with note and VII 95-96. gili(m) = 
egeru “twist”, and the divine name was taken as “the twiner”, he who twined the reed strands of the 
cosmic rope. Note gi-gili(m) = tur-ri and “dur-mah = SU-hu (Urra VIII 180, 186: MSL VII 19). 
The making of an ordinary rope is the subject of an incantation: [ka-iJnim-ma gi-gilim du- 
du-a-bli?] (STT 198 49-62). The use of the cosmic rope to descend from heaven is referred to in 
two incantations: Maqla III 33: tur-ri sab'-ta-nim-ma ul-tu Samé* ur-ra-da-ni “holding the (cosmic) 
rope they descend from heaven” (sab- is an emendation of STT 82 UT-); and Ugaritica V 17 rev. 20: 
[iSat mle-hu-ui isat qabli is-bat tur-ra iXtu Samé° ur-da “[Fire of] storm, fire of battle, seized the (cos- 
mic) rope, it descended from heaven”. CAD turru A knows the passages, but fails to give the right 
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meaning. Against this background kindti in 80 is better taken as physical “firmness” rather than 
ethical “truth”. Whether ba-nu-ti ki-na-a-tu in Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc. 143 397 (said of Marduk) 
should be taken in the same way is not sure. Line 81, however, which is lacking from the related 
god-list, offers a totally different interpretation of “the bond of the gods”. Here it is taken not as a 
stabilizing cable, but as a restraining fetter, no doubt alluding to the Bound Gods, on whom mercy 
is shown according to 81b. The phraseology of 81a is paralleled in Assyrian royal inscriptions, 
where it is used to describe the binding of enemies: ina rap-pi lu-v-la-it (Tukulti-Ninurta I, RIMA I 
p. 244 30); rap-pu la--it la ma-gi-ri (Sennacherib, OIP 2 23 8). In 82, the verb aSGru requires Salgu 
rather than raggu, since aSaru is something done to a thing under one’s control, or to a being who 
accepts one’s authority, not therefore to enemies or disobedient. There are likewise two possible 
senses of agit, “crown” or “flood”. While the latter might seem at first glance preferable as a parallel 
to “snow”, it is very doubtful whether nasahu can be used with “flood”, while “snatch off the crown” 
is an obvious possibility. Also Comm. II: GIL = a-gu-[u] is probably based on “crown”, since GIL-sa 
= Sukuttu “jewel”. What, then, is the crown that Agilima snatches off? Probably it is the snow-cap 
of mountains, and in this sense Agilima is god of summer heat. An etymology may underlie this: 
aga-{l. Line 83, which is lacking in the god-list, is in contrast mythological. The first half alludes 
to the creation by Gilima as known elsewhere from the Founding of Eridu, though nothing in that 
text parallels the second half. The variant of I, “clouds”, we reject in favour of “earth” offered by K 
and Comm. II (cf. CT 11 31 28a IM = er-se-tri). This is a better parallel to establishing the heights 
of heaven, and “clouds” can be explained as a correction aimed at introducing something climatic 
to match the first line of the couplet, 82. 

VIL78 = Cf. IV R’ no. 3 obv. 13-4: gur, dub-dub-b[u = mu¥-tap-pi-ki ka-re-[e; KAR 256+297 obv. 5 = Ebel- 
ing, Handerhebung 152 5 = BM 134774 obv. 5: mus-tap-pi-ik ka-re-e. 

VII 84-85 Zulummar is a name of Ea: 4KA*-lum-GAR™* = 4é-a (CT 25 33 16), cf. also Theodicy 277 
and commentary (BWL 88). zi-lum is the Sumerian “date” and gar/mar indicates a process in 
date culture, Akkadian Sakanu (MSL I 200ff.). Cf. *8gi8immar' zi-lum! gar-gar-ra-da (PBS I/2 
112 iti 85 = ArOr 21 [1953] 397, collated). “Tithes” is a possible translation of eS-re-ti, but paqadu 
suggests more strongly the usual “shrines”. 

VII 86-87 — The total number of names proves that either Mummu or Zulummu can be the 34th name, 
but there is no room for both in the list. Internal considerations are indecisive. The position of 
Mummu at the beginning of the line favours it, but it is really an epithet (see p. 219), not a name. 
Zulummu, in contrast, is a real name, and its being introduced by Sani¥ marks it as the first (and 
only) sub-name of Zulum. But its position at the end of the line is a serious objection. The second- 
ary evidence is equally divided. The god-list certainly took Mummu as the 34th name, since the 
line with Zulummu is missing. However, Comm. II begins 86 without citing any name, which is 
always done when a fresh name occurs. Clearly it did not take Mummu for the name. In our opinion 
the god-list is to be preferred and 87 is perhaps a secondary addition reflecting a variant tradition. 

Line 86a expresses the meaning of the name, but 86b bears no observable relation to it. The 
variant in the god-list, mu-Se-sib, suggests the reading par-si “refugee”. The root does express social 
exclusion: par-sa-ka ina Gli-ia (STT 65 19 = RA 53 [1959] 130); par-sa-ku-ma ni-7-lu ul a-mar- .. . 
(AfO 25 [1974/77] 42 63); né-su-vi [... , ki-ma na-da-[... , par-su Sd ul x [. .. , ru-ti-qu a-KAL x 
[... (K 6928 + Sm 1896 oby. 13-16). The care of refugees is elsewhere attributed to Sama’ (BWL 
320 71). 

VII 89-90 An etymology underlies this couplet: “destroyer of the seed of the sea”, though how gi’ and 
“destroy” were equated is not clear. The name seems to occur elsewhere only in the list BM 32533. 
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VII 91-92 Zarpanitu bears the name ‘nin-ab-dubur in Sm 1720 (CT 46 50, now joined to the rev. of 
K 2107+6086) 7. According to Ea V 104—5 (MSL XIV 400 6-7) the word dubur can be written 
either HIxSE (BIR, dubur) or HIxU (dtibur). The former writing is attested in Old Babylonian 
(*8a-dubur-NUN: TCL 15 pl. xxv 65), but apparently not later, where HIxU is known in both 
Middle (CT 24 23 131) and Late Assyrian (CT 24 6 36 and 25 17 37). However, in late copies HI 
+ U also occurs (all MSS. and Comm. II here; CT 37 24 iv 24). The pronunciation is assured by 
the gloss du-bur in Ea V; CT 24 6 36; CT 25 17 37; CT 37 loc. cit.; BM 45639 obv. ii 14; MSL 
IX 150 32a. The meaning is iXdu, partly restored in Ea and Comm. II. We have restored the name 
Lugalabdubur in K 2107+6086 6-7, where the analysis is: lugal-ab-dut-bi, “king of all the seas”. 
Line 91 presumes lugal-ab-dut-bir, and 92 is based on the literal sense of dtibur, “foundation”. 
The phrase rési u arkati is used in 92 to render kunsaggii, see the note to 127 below. It seems that 92 
expresses the same sense as 127a, though it bears little relation to the name under which it appears, 
and its absence from the god-list is significant. 

VII 93-94 93a translates the name quite literally, as is done in K 2107+6086 5, and 94b is probably 
referring to an interpretation of pa,-gal as ahu rabi. Note a-Sa-red nap-har béle™™ (VAB VII 276 
2) and SAG.KAL nap-har béle™* (LKU 30 4). For gti-en-ne-er = ina naphar belé in An-gim see 
Falkenstein, AnOr 30 136°. 

VII 95-96 Line 95b renders the name literally, 95a more freely. 96a is probably playing on DUR = Subtu, 
as taken in Comm. II. We have restored the name in K 2107+6086 8, where DUR was taken as 
riksu, “totality”. Lugal-dtir-mah is an Ur III personal name. 

VII 97-98 The list BM 32533 has “a-DU-U-nur-na, but the reading of the first element a-rd is reason- 
ably assured (see SL 579 237), so the list must be in error. A Sumerian incantation offers what is 
probably the earliest attestation of the name: 


d d 


a-ra-nun-na “a-ra-nun-na 

ga-e lt 4a-rd-nun-na 

nig-nam-hul-dim-ma nam-ba-te-ga-e-dé tu,-én 

KAR 88 frag. 5 obv. 13-14 = KAR 76 obv. 26-28 = STT 215 iv 6-7 = 
AMT 29 4 ii 1-2 = AMT 47 3 iv 17-18 = BM 134574 13-14 


Aranunna, Aranunna, 
I am the man of Aranunna, 
Any kind of evil-doing, you shall not approach me. 


The last three copies lack the divine determinative here, but the first two have it. This is prob- 
ably an indication that in origin Aranunna was an epithet, not a name. Its meaning is no doubt 
“counsellor of the noble”, Asalluhi being the counsellor and Enki the noble. As a name of Marduk 
it also appears in the lists K 4210 and K 2107+6086. In late times, it was taken over by Naba, and 
occurs in a list of his names, C. Adler and A. Ember, Oriental Studies . . . Paul Haupt (Baltimore and 
Leipzig, 1926) 213 obv. 9. The Commentary on 98 so takes it, and a list of gods and offerings from 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar II lists Marduk and Nabéi under the names “lugal-dim-me-er-an- 
ki-a and a-r4-nun-na (TMHS II/III 240 8 and 34). Line 97a is no doubt correct interpretation 
of the name, but 97b is such an absurd statement that something specific must have suggested it. 
Probably a-rd was analysed as a-ri-a = rehfi, and nun-na was taken as plural. This is paralleled in 
K 2107+6086 20, where nun-na is interpreted as Enlil and Ea, and the Commentary on 97 also 
mentions these two gods. A similar phenomenon of a multiplication of ancestors occurs in 5—6, on 
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which see the note. 98a contains a third exegesis, as rightly set out in Comm. I. With the Com- 
mentary on 98 cf. SAA VIII 312 3: ina ta-lu-ki-%% un-de-et-tu. 

VII 101-2 The only copy of the text to contain the name, I, has a clear “ugal-LA-an-na, but the other list 
which contains the name has equally certainly ‘lugal-su-an-na (Sm 78+115+1078), and this latter 
form must be restored in K 2107+6086 9, since bél babili and miiddi§ babili are two of the interpre- 
tations. Also, a bilingual hymn to Marduk’s chariot writes “lugal-Su-an-na in the Sumerian for 
damar-utu in the Akkadian. See the note on II 151. In many Late Assyrian hands, SU and LA are 
easily confused signs, so | must be emended. The etymology following confirms this, cf. §u an-na- 
ke, = 84 e-mu-qa-Su 84-qa-a (CT 16 14 10-13 = J. Friedrich et al., Die Inschriften vom Tell Halaf (AfO 
Beiheft 6) 99 3-6. 102a also etymologises. The reading of I, which is adopted in our text, takes AN 
as the divine name, while that of K, emiqan sirat, takes AN as the adjective siru. This attestation 
of different etymologies in different copies is an important evidence of recensional activity. The 
lack of 102 from the god-list raises the question whether it is not an insertion at some stage in the 
development of this list. The second half reads strangely. §4 Su-tu-ru is peculiar, and ni-bu-ut an-Sdr 
is probably based on 8u (s a,) an-na (cf. p. 141), but nibit would be the usual form. 

VII 103-8 The names Irugga, Irqingu, and Kinma are a group, as is apparent from their occurrence to- 
gether in that order also in An = Anum, and in Sm 78+115+1078, though in both of these lists 
there is some restoration. Another list, BM 32533, offers the first two without the third. Probably 
they are three names of one original god absorbed in Marduk. Outside the lists, he occurs in an in- 
cantation as: ‘ir-gin-gal a-pil apst (KAR 76 obv. 12 = ArOr 21 [1953] 403) with variants ‘ir-gin-[ga]l 
apil Z[U.AB] (KAR 88 no. 4 rev. right 2 + join) and ‘“ir-gin-gi [apill ap-si-i (K 8215+9255 16-17). 
The same god is probably meant in the enigmatic fragment K 2768 rev. (?) 12: ...imin’-nja‘-bi 
ki-sit-ti tkin-gal. 

The first aspect of the god dealt with, in 103 and 105, is his victory over some things in the 
Sea and over Qingu. The passage in K 2768 no doubt refers to one of these victories, if indeed two 
separate episodes are alluded to. Etymologically, the matter is made to rest on ir = Salalu, a reputable 
equation. In 103 the second element, ug,, “die”, is explained without etymology as relating to Sea. 
Tiamat and Death are connected elsewhere (see p. 462), and the interpreter may have taken these 
beings as the Dead Gods. A marine connection is confirmed by the use of Malah as a sub-name of 
Irugu in Sm 78+115+1078. The second aspect of this god is his wisdom, as expressed in 104, appar- 
ently without etymological basis. A “son of the Apsii”, as he is called in the incantation, must be 
wise. In 106-7 he appears as a vizier. It is uncertain if this bears on the wisdom, though certainly 
viziers are wise. No doubt this deity was a vizier within the pantheon of Eridu. An etymological 
basis of this aspect is given in 106: ir = wabalu, kin = tértu, gt = napharu, and from this it is obvi- 
ous that 107 presumes the exposition: kin = mu”uru, gti = napharu. Thus the exposition presumes 
the names: Irugga, Irqingu, and Qingu. However, the last name appears as Kinma. This could have 
been achieved on dialectal grounds: the Emesal of Kinga would be Kimma. Or the last sign of a 
writing “kin-gd could have been assigned the value -ma quite deliberately. The reason for the 
change is obvious. Qingu was in one tradition an enemy of Marduk, not one of his names. What at 
first sight seems an astonishing fact, that Qingu is a name of Marduk, is confirmed on a Late Assyr- 
ian tablet, where Nabi is called “offspring of Qingu” (see p. 148). 

The first lines of each couplet distribute the conquests to the god under his names Irugga and 
Irgingu, and his vizierial attributes to him under the name Qingu. The second lines of the first two 
couplets, 104 and 106, mix the various aspects within the exposition of each name. Certainly 104 
and 108, and probably 106 too, were lacking from the god-list. This short form seems the more 
original. 


VII 105 


VII 109 


Vil 111 


VII 114 


Vit 115 


Notes on Enama Eli¥ 491 


The variant a-bi-i/ka, the latter in the god-list, is scribal, since i¥ and ka are signs easily confused in 
many Neo-Babylonian scripts. The Sultantepe reading a-a-bi-i§ (K) is probably an attempt to make 
something meaningful out of a-bi-i. The word offers a good grammatical construction: “in the. . . 
of battle”, but, if correct, the meaning is unknown. a-bi-ka is little better: “who carries off battle”. 
The temple Esiskur was the Akitu house of Babylon: Streck, OLZ 1905 330ff.; Pallis, The Baby- 
lonian Akitu Festival (Copenhagen, 1926) 110ff.; E. Unger, Babylon (Berlin, 1931) 159ff.; bit ikribi is 
of course a rendering of the name. 

Since Marduk must be the subject of imahharini, the -ni looks like the Assyrian subjunctive par- 
ticle. So far, the line is known from Assur and Sultantepe copies only, and it is lacking, with the 
whole group of lines 110-14, from the god-list. 112-14 in particular lack any connection with the 
name in 109. 

i-ad-da (note variants) is probably a I/1 developed from the II/1 uwaddi, u’addi. Comm. II derives it 
from id, and the variant of Comm. I Z, ‘i'-lam-ma-ad, leaves the meaning in no doubt. Cf. i?-ad- 
du-vi (K 10817+11118); i?-a-di-ma (AfO 19 [1959/60] 52 156); ia-ad-x [ (Rm 221 col. B 3). 

Girru, as the Babylonian Vulcan, might be expected to harden or sharpen weapons, but the mean- 
ing of a-ZA-AD is unknown. 


VIL 117-18 These lines are irrelevant in the context, and are lacking from the god-list. 
VII 119-20 = murtasnu is an epithet particularly of Adad (CAD sub voce), and the verb is used of him in 


Vit 121 


VII 127 


Erra 1 115. Note also K 10270 8-9: ud ib-ba-ru-ru-gu = u, 
describe Anu, Enlil, and Ea. The basis for connecting Marduk and Adad is not clear. A connec- 
tion of Marduk and Adad can be deduced from an Old Babylonian seal inscription whose owner is 
described as ir “asal-lu-hi % “i8kur (Collection de Clercq 233), since pairs of deities joined in this 
way usually have some quite specific relationship. 


-mu mur-ta-as-nu, which seems to 


The explanation of mummu in the Commentary comes from Diri I or a related source: mu-mu- 
un = KAxLLKAxLI = rigmum (MSL VIII/1 21 note on 157-58; MSL XV 13 30; 69 51; 106 56). 
No doubt this is the correct explanation of the word in the text here, which is therefore unrelated 
to the other mummu occurring in the Epic. Sutaksubu occurs in V 20, where the context seems to 
impose the intransitive sense “diminish”. Here it may also have an intransitive sense, but Comm. 
II by citing mali, which is not in the text, evidently equated the same Sumerian sign with this and 
kasibu, so making them approximate synonyms. According to this Sutaksubu will mean “fill”, and in 
the context this is a possible meaning. 

The reading of kun-sag-ga in this passage is settled by the Commentary: kun-sag-gu-vi. On the 
basis of Igituh 1 330: kun-sag-ga = muh-ru (ZA 54 [1961] 9874), and passages in Inbu Bal Arhim 
where either kun-sag-gA or muhru occur (JNES 20 [1961] 173), Landsberger chose to read muhru 
here, but the evidence of the Commentary is not overriden. Also, the contexts of Igituh and Inbu 
Bal Arhim refer to cultic structures, but here something cosmic is meant. Both commentaries inter- 
pret the word as “front-rear”, but this is only a free translation of kun = “tail” and sag = “head” of 
no particular weight, though there may be an allusion to this in VII 92. The earliest mention of the 
cosmic kun-sag occurs in the statue inscription of one of the Kurigalzus: 


lugal “ne-iri, -gal-ra kun-sag kur-ra ki 4a-nun-na-ke 4ne 
te-gd 4en-lil ‘nin-[lil-bi.. . 

Sumer IV/1 (1948) 33 iv 
For king Nergal Enlil and Ninlil [... ] the kun-sag of the mountain, 
where the Anunnaki draw near. 
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The mention of Nergal and the Anunnaki suggests that here the kun-sag is associated with the 
underworld. According to Nabnitu VII 287 (MSL XVI 113) kun-sag = si-mil-tu Sa gi-gu-né-e “stair- 
case of a temple tower”. In this sense STVC 60 obv. 17 must be interpreted: kun-sag é-kur-ra 
si-sd-a “the staircase of Ekur is in good order” (so A. Sjaberg, Der Mondgott Nanna-Suen [Stock- 
holm, 1960] 117 19). The passages in Inbu Bél Arhim may also have this sense, though the contexts 
do not settle the matter. In Enima Elis, a cosmic staircase joining heaven and underworld fits very 
well, since it must be central in the universe. Such a cosmic staircase is mentioned in Nergal and 
Ereskigal: arkat simmelat Samami (AnSt 10 [1960] 124 42’ etc.), as the means of transit for deities 
passing from heaven to underworld and vice versa. Other passages with kun-sag- ga are Langdon, 
BL p. 39 21, where the late copy (K 10378, ibid. pl. xxi) has kun-sag-ga4, but the Old Babylonian 
text (VAS II 8i 19) has only kun; also K 13940 offers kun-sag-ga. Since kun, (I.LU) and kun, 
(TUR.SE) both equate simmiltu (AfO 12 [1937/39] 55-57) it seems that kun (however written) is 
“staircase” and sag in this combination an epithet “foremost”. 

It is possible to take Su-nu as a suffix on kunsagg?, but cf. VI 132. The I/1 of palaSu here is un- 
expected, and in VI 132 the IV/1 is used. The occurrence of a lexical excerpt in Comm. II to 
explain it shows that it caused the ancient commentators concern. However, the text is not com- 
pletely certain. palsiSu is supported by two copies of the text (b]; pal-ru-su of g is no doubt an error) 
and two copies of the Commentary in their citation of the line (VZ). But the interpretation of the 
Commentary presumes part of a verb laba@su = laban appi. However, probably la-ba-su is an error for 
ba-la-su, so that the commentator is merely interpreting palsiiu as balsixu. 
la na-hi-is is taken here as ina la nahi, but others prefer to assume a crasis of la anahi¥, cf. Lugal-e I 3a: 
nu-kus-t = la-ni-hu. 

We prefer li-kin-ma with g and Comm. II, but li-ki-il-lu (b) “let him(!) hold” is certainly possible. 


VII 133-34 ~— As between lisséma (ab) and liSSima (B), the former is certainly to be preferred, since nest and 


VII 145 


VII 149 


VII 153 


réqu occur together elsewhere (BWL 304 31, 32). Marduk, rather than Tiamat, is the subject: his 
binding of Tiamat, like his crossing the Sea, continues for ever. 

The reading of C (]-sab-tu-ma) leaves no doubt that the verb is plural, and no doubt the fifty names 
are the subject. 

The reading of abf, la ig-gi-ma, is to be taken from egi, which is regularly construed with ana of the 
person against whom the offence occurs. The reading of B, li-ig-gi-ma, can only be from nagit “re- 
joice”: “let him rejoice in Marduk”. 

Cf. Ludlul 1 15: ik-ke-lem-mu-ma i-né-es-su-% “lamassu(lama) “8édu(alad). 


VIL 157-58 Cf. BA V 595 11-12: 


VII 160 


VII 161 


[ana kul]-lu-me ad-na-a-ti a-hur-ri¥ lu-up-ti 
[lu-Se]-"e'-zib tah-sis-tu a-na Se-me-e ar-ku-ti-ti 


The couplet of the Epic alludes to its author as mahrit. In the Erra Epic V 43 dababu is also used of 
composition, and here the suffix on paénusSu must refer to Marduk, but the exact implications of 
idbubu panussu are not clear. Literally, it might be understood as “spoke before his statue”. panussu 
might perhaps be taken as “at his prompting”, meaning that the Epic was composed at Marduk’s 
prompting, but this is uncertain. 

The Sultantepe Su-nu (J) is not to be preferred to the well-written Late Babylonian tablets a and b, 
which are both incomplete, but b has clearly a rubbed Su-um|[, and the traces of a agree. 

Von Soden proposed to read the first word ma-Sis-tum-ma in OLZ 1958 228 and AHw. Cf. the 
mythological almanac, STC pl. Ixvii 3. 


Notes on the Other Texts 


Enmesarra’s Defeat 


i3 


i5 


i6 
i7 


ill 


i13,17 


i17 


i 19-20 


i 23-24 


i25 


ii 22 


ii 26-27 


The meaning of markasi dunnunu is not really clear. Could it refer to adjustments to military equip- 
ment such as belts? 

cf. i 15, ii 8, 15, iii 24. ud di8 is taken as ima istén and rendered “quickly” with R. Borger, Asarhad- 
don p. 29, note on 43. This makes sense in all the passages, while other readings such as ud-di¥ or 
par-di¥ are unsuitable in some or all of the passages. 

i-na-dé is late for inaSii. 

i-he-di “rejoicing” is a possible reading, though of questionable appropriateness (Schadenfreude?). 
The ending, required for the trochaic line-ending, is not regular grammar but can be explained 
as a pausal form, similar to many of Old Babylonian date studied by E R. Kraus in Symbolae Bohl 
(Leiden, 1973) 253ff. 

As already seen by Langdon, i-rag-gu-u stands for iragguw = iraggum, but note i-ram-mu-um in ii 18. 
For this Late Babylonian phenomenon, note, e.g., ir-ta-gu-vi (CT 49 136 15), and BWL 290 note on 
30. 

The change -qt- to -qt- in Late Babylonian is found also in RA 12 (1915) 74 30; cf. WG. Lambert 
Or. NS 40 (1971) 95 on 29-30: ig-ti-nu-su (from gent) and BIN I 94 21 (apud AnOr 47 §§96f.) 
iq-tu-pu. 

AnOr 42 no. 173 gives rub as a value of the sign KAL, but we have ventured to add rup as a further 
value. The form kabatsu is erratic; kabtatsu would be regular. 

Both lines seem to consist of nominal clauses followed by noun clauses in the accusative used 
adverbially: “Terrible is Bél as to the not-living of me a god,” etc. As written, Bél is the name of 
Marduk, not known by W. Sommerfeld before the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I (Der Aufstieg Marduks 
[Kevelaer, 1982] 177), except in personal names, where it need not always refer to Marduk. The 
orthography here need not of course go back to the original author, so it is difficult to use this oc- 
currence in any argument about the date of composition of the text. A further reason is that there 
is too little from the cult of Marduk surviving from Old and Middle Babylonian times to be sure 
that Bel was not already then used as a Marduk name. 

This phrase is to be restored in the Babylonian New Year ritual K 9876 rev. 12-13: [ul-tu re]-%i ul- 
tu re-Sim-ma (S. A. Pallis, The Babylonian Akitu Festival [Copenhagen, 1926] pl. x), but there is no 
particular significance to this fact. 

The pronoun anni preceding the thing it refers to can remain in the sing. masc.; cf. Descent of [Star 
26, where an-ni-tu-me-e a-ha-ta-ki of the Nineveh copy contrasts with an-nu-ti a-ha-at-ki of the As- 
sur Copy. 

“T will beget” or “I will swallow” is equally possible for grammar and content. Without a sure read- 
ing of the last word, nothing is certain. 

Cf. DT 184 21: ak]-mi-Su-nu-ti-ma e-sir-Su-nu-t[i (JCS 10 [1956] 100; above, p. 327). 
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EnmeSarra must be executed in accordance with i 13, but ik-me-ma ina qaté" does not seem final 
enough, especially with a being just brought from jail but still under arrest. The phrase occurs at the 
ends of both 28 and 31, and perhaps there is textual corruption. 

Though the group IGI.KUR.ZA may have one reading only in Sumerian, ganzer, there is a choice 
of equivalents in Akkadian: bab erseti, ersetu, irkalla, danninu, and gansir (Diri: MSL XV 126 150-54). 
For the reading of IM“, see J. Renger, AfO 23 (1970) 73ff., and note especially the bilingual pas- 
sage: IM" = ina bit kar-ka-ra (RA 28 [1931] 137 K 9906 7-8 = K 3611 1-2). 

The god as written seems to be unique, but too unlike Gula or Pabilsag to be corruptions of either 
of those. It seems to be a phonetic writing of the god written ‘érim-A-bi-nu-tuku once in an ex- 
pository text (MMEW 56 32-35), where the deity is a weapon of a god, the name being explained 
etymologically as “from whose hands the enemy does not escape,” and once in a line closely related 
to our iv 16: 


‘érim--bi-nu-tuku = bal ali-ia/mu 4 PA.SE* 
CT 25 14 27 = SpTU II 29 v 15 = BM 72205 rev. 1 


CT 25 offers a list of Ninurta names (sensu lato), SpTU II 29 a collection of materials relative to 
the city of Nippur, and BM 72205 is an extract tablet which could belong to either of the other 
two. Leaving aside the difficult problem of the first-person suffix (“lord of my city”), so many of the 
names are certainly the names of divine weapons of Ninurta that the rest must presumably belong 
in the same category. This creates no problem with Isin, since Pabilsag was commonly equated with 
Ninurta, from at least the Old Babylonian period. In this way, a divine weapon of Pabilsag became 
the same of Ninurta. It is more a problem how a divine weapon can be spoken of as its owner. In 
late, sophisticated lists, where the tendency is to minimize the total number of gods, the minor 
deities in a divine court can be equated with its master, but that is not expected in our myth, where 
the only phonetic writing of the name occurs. This implies contact with a spoken tradition, not 
just access to learned lists. So, probably, Erimabinutuku was a name of Pabilsag in Old Babylonian 
times. Little survives from that period of the names of minor gods in divine courts, but an unpub- 
lished Old Babylonian forerunner to An = Anum shows that much of it did exist. 

See the introduction. 

The plural of ekurru elsewhere seems always to be feminine, but in this context the masc. suffixes 
are used so regularly of it that it has been assumed to have a masc. pl. here. The contrast with the 
fem. suffixes for the two named cities suggests that late orthography is not to be blamed. The form 
uti as a variant of ati occurs in Proto-Diri (MSL XV 48 501). 

Restore perhaps a preterite form from habatu “rob”? 

The GEME.GEME of Rit. acc. is taken as a dittography. 

Is this a hint at some kind of written form of predetermined divine plans? 

The signs giS$-haS can be read gishasSu, gamlu, or maSgaSu according to MSL XIV 346 115-17. The 
gamlu is well known as a weapon of Marduk, but the pair of weapons quddu gisha8%u occur in an 
Akitu context in both TIM IX 60 iii 22 = K 2892+8397 27 and in OECT XI 69+70 obv. 28. 

Very tentatively, d5-S#-tvi has been taken as an otherwise unattested noun from nasi. Apart from 
the irrelevant a8utu “wifehood,” 48-S%-ut seems only to occur as a variant of a¥8u(m), in ABL 848 4 
and the Love Lyrics 104 ii 19. 

As “instead of” kimu gives no sense here. Perhaps the MU is an error and KI stands for itti. 
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The Town of Zarpanitum 


i-qt-is-si would of course be normal. 

bu-un as “son” would make Marduk Ea’s grandson rather than the normal son. Other words biinu/ 
bunnu give no plausible sense. 

Note the poetic form kuda. 

With the similarity of the two couplets, one does not expect any great change in the second as 
compared with the first. Our translation is based on the restoration ina qi-rib-[ 4 bé-la]. This takes 
ta-ma-ti as casus pendens but is quite uncertain. 


The Toil of Babylon 


i 1-9 


i6,8 
i9 


ii 21 


ii 22 


ii 24-28 


ii 29 


The restoration at the beginnings of the lines are highly conjectural apart from those in 5-8. A 
problem with the first pair of repeated couplets is that the first half of line 1 occupied more space 
than the corresponding portion of line 3, while the type of couplet would normally have the shorter 
or less specific line at the first occurrence; cf. 5 and 7. The -u ending on izéru is not easily explained 
as a subjunctive, so a plural subject has to be assumed, which is not, then, the same as in 2 and 4. 
The restoration of line 5 [mar nippuri*]' (CAD S 91a) runs contrary to the principle of repeated 
couplets that nothing essentially new may be added at the second occurrence. 

1/1 forms of wabdalu often have a double I. 

Either rimmatu or dimmatu could be restored. The former has been preferred, with the Slaying of 
Labbu obv. 4. 

Cf. Erra I], KAR 169 iv 15: a-na “ad-di a-qab-bi ki-la bu-re-|e-ka]. The two steeds are named in a late 


compilation as: 


an-ni-a-ema-tu = a-bu-ub Samé° 
hur-sag-di = he-su-ti Sadi’ 
2 amar™® §4 “adad 
AfO 19 (1959/60) 110 37-39; BM 34874 ii 1-3 


Although Sepii Sa erpeti and erpetum Sapitum are well attested (see CAD sub voce erpetu), the mean- 
ing of the root is not clear. According to the context of this example, it should indicate some action 
done to the clouds as a result of which the grain crop is destroyed. If the passage is not defective, 
Saptt Sa erpeti is an active verb. 

This passage reads like the opposite of a series of passages in royal inscriptions which speak of the 
plenty and low prices which occurred thanks to the particular king in power. It is possible that 25b 
and 26 present yet another example of the three basic necessities of life: food, unguent, and cloth- 
ing. Note MSL I 45 48-49: 8e-ba i-ba sig-ba tug-ba-bi = ep-ra pis-Sd-tam lu-bu-us-ta (similarly 
Urra I apud MSL V 10 22-25); UCP 9 340 15-17: a-na ku-ru-ma-at bi-tim pi-is-Sa-at bi-tim 1 lu-bu-us 
bi-tim (Old Babyl. letter). If this is correct, 26a must contain the equivalent of epru. Since gi-ig-gu-ti 
is very obviously a Sumerian loan, one thinks of gig = kibtu “wheat,” but then it is not clear what 
is to be done with the preceding bu Su. See CAD sub voce sibtu for the phrase sibtu kinu. 

The restoration is based on sti-ul-mu = zu-un-nu (Malku II 107 apud ZA 43 [1936] 238), a word at- 


tested in this meaning in a continuous text only here. 
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v 8-9 There seems to be an allusion to a cultic practice which is here explained aetiologically. 

v18 rdsu is normally “help,” but in the commentary to the Theodicy, line 288 (BWL p. 88), it is ex- 
plained as a verb of motion: ra-a-sa = a-lak. Semitically, it is certainly a verb of motion, meaning 
“run” in Hebrew, and here the II/1 is used causatively, like the hiphil in Hebrew. 

v19 The equation ha-ma-tu = dul-lu-hu (CAD H 62b) is helpful for determining the sense of hummutiS. 

Uras and Marduk 

Obv. 4 — The last two signs could also begin a II/1 participle: mu-ka-. 

11 This very obscure line is beyond hope at present. The verb is IV/3, but the Igigi are the only avail- 
able subject, and it is doubtful if they can be “heaped up” or “poured out.” (The remote parallel 
in Lugal-e 505: ukti-za giri-za ba-ab-sig-ge-da ana Se-ep ni-Se-ka ta-tas-pak is not really clear 
in its own context.) A reading mit-tuk-ka “with your mace” makes better sense of the line, but the 
indignity of the Igigi being heaped up remains. Also, line 12 seems to continue a thought of agricul- 
tural produce being gathered in, with which ittanaSpaku can be excellently combined. In any case, 
the text as preserved does not offer the antecedent of -§[u] on ana qirbis[u]. 

12, Sa has been restored as the minimum possible, but other words are equally fitting, e.g., iSpiku. 

13 The context could be eased by reading is-sa-<na)-hu-ru. 

17 The emendation ma'-a-a-ri “plows” would suit Ura’ better, but ZA and MA are very different signs. 

25 The trace could be restored i-Si]m. 

Rev.2 = A verb urruru “dry” (trans.) exists, but CAD eréru “become mouldy,” is attested, as well as some less 
certain derivatives from the simple stem. Here, therefore, a noun ariru has been doubtfully assumed. 
Since Enbilulu is god of waterways (see Eniima Elis VII 57ff. and note), this creates a contrast and 
perhaps is the point of the line. If so, it confirms our restoration of Ningirsu in the previous line, 
since the Apsii is no home of his. 

5 Panigingarra is a form of Ninurta: AfK 2 (1924/25) 72 9a, where the restoration is now confirmed 
by KAV 148 obv. 8. See also V R 44 iii 36. 

19 For the temple €-ibbi-‘anum see Unger, ArOr 3 (1931) 37-39, and A. R. George, House Most High 
(Winona Lake, 1993) p. 102 493. 

21 The sign is -LIL, not E. With the restoration cf. VAT 14090 (Marduk prayer) rev. 7: Sa-li-lu ta-ma- 
a-[ti]. See also Enima Eli§ VII 103 and note. 

The Murder of Ansar? 

Al? This is the stock phrase used by a messenger to introduce himself and his sender: see BWL 295 note 
on L5f. 

A 19-20 The Lamaitu incantation RA 18 (1921) 163 24 gives the same terms for travel equipment: qa-an- 
na-8u u si-di-Sl-su, which incidentally proves that gannu may be a form of garnu. 

A 21-22 For the restoration see CAD S 26-27 and BWL 336 E 15. The unexpected ia/id on the verbs (also 
B5) can be paralleled on other Late Babylonian tablets: §4-di-ia, ru-um-mi-ia, &4 ta-ad-di-ia (STC II 
Ixxv ff. 11, 83, 95); im-ri-ia (Or. NS 36 [1967] 118 38). In all these cases, a simple -i ending would 
be expected, and the -ia may merely indicate a final consonant ~y was pronounced. 

B7 If the restoration is correct, the difficulty arises that Enki could hardly be kissed in his absence. 

B9 ana Sir meaning “(pleasant) to” occurs in Hammurabi: Sa a-na Sir ‘Sama¥ be-li-ia . . . td-a-bu (RIME 


4 p. 336 72-74). 


B27 
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The end of the line is not certain. The sign rendered ad could be tab-ba, giving tab-ba-taq. How- 
ever, naddnu téma is a known idiom, and addakka is a good Late Babylonian form of the preterite of 
nadanu with suffix; see E. Ebeling, Glossar zu den neubabylonischen Briefen (Munich, 1953) 151-52. 
Either the suffix was accidentally dropped or the shortened form was consciously used. 

A reading 0 ka-am “And thus” is also possible. 


Damkina’s Bond 


Oo = 


12 
15 


30 


The restoration is proposed from Babylon’s being called niir Samé (BTT 38 5, cf. 78 5). 
Mustésir-hablim is a weapon of Marduk: ‘Sar-ur, Sdr- gaz = mus-te-Sir-hab-lim u"**kakki-"Sa-zu (V R 
46 32a-b; cf. Commentary on Marduk’s Address B 16 (AfO 19 [1959/60] 115). It also occurs in an 
unhelpful context in omens: Boissier, DA 210 19, and is abbreviated to MustéSir in the Esagil ritual 
for Kislimu: JCS 43-45 (1991/93) 94 37. 

See p. 430 for Nir-@-tagmil. 

To leave through the window has a good epic parallel: li/Su-si a-pa-ni§/ni-is (Gilg. VII 99). (Note 
that the fem. ending is dropped before the -ani¥ ending is added.) 

The term tiSSala in the Babylonian copy only is doubly irregular. First, the I/2 imperative of Sa7alu is 
attested as sital (CAD S/1 280-81), and according to GAG? §96e, the interchange of sibilant and 
dental in such cases is restricted to verbs with initial z, s, and s, but not 8 except for “Assur-Listen.” 
Secondly, such interchange should yield tial, not tissal with the double 8. 


The Defeat of Enutila, EnmeSarra, and Qingu 


1 


8 


11 


12 


Enuma Elis 1 21 could be restored by reading . . . i-la]-a-nu, but the spacing suggests that one more 
sign must be added at the end. 

In the Theogony of Enlil (pp. 405-417), Enutila and EnmeSarra appear in that order, first ap- 
pended to the list, but later taken into it as the final two, which is strong evidence for restoring the 
first part of the name Enutila here. 

Cf. OECT XI 69+70 i 39: ¢nin-urta 84 ilani™® ka-mu-ti ser-re-ti-Su-nu v-pat-tir. The Market Gate was 
within the district Eridu within Babylon, so close to Esagil and Eturkalamma. It may be suspected 
that a ritual event in the author’s time was interpreted to enact this item of myth. Note that the 
eight sons of Enme§%arra go there according to the ritual OECT XI 47 1-4. 

This line can be understood from Eniima Eli¥ V 75-76. The verb kaSaru refers to the refurbishment 
of divine statues. Such statues were considered to be in need of refurbishment after defeat in battles 
with other gods. The wording of Enima Eli suggests that Marduk made totally new statues or other 
depictions of the eleven monsters and placed them at the Gate of the Apsti ([bab] aps? uSas[bit]) as 
a permanent record of his victory over them. Here existing divine statues are being repaired and set 
up at Gansir. The Gate of the Apsii is Ekarzaginna, Ea’s shrine within the Esagil complex accord- 
ing to Tintir IV 3, but Gansir here is presumably within Eturkalamma, since [8tar-of-Babylon is put 
in control of these statues. The problem is which deities are so treated. The suffix on ikSir can be 
taken to imply that they are named in preceding lines, in which case the seven sons of Enme§arra 
must be meant. But that creates the difficulty that, after freeing them in line 11, their bondage is 
intensified in line 13. If the suffix on ikSir is considered pleonastic, it can resume an object stated in 
the first word of the line. The only possibility seems to be a restoration of [“u]g,-gu, which is pos- 
sible, though [‘u]g,-gu-ti would be better. Since the MS c alone has the word, Uggit “Dead Gods” is 
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a serious possibility (see pp. 216-217). In any case, this line is no doubt explaining some icons in 
Babylon of the author’s time. 

The temple must be that given in Tintir IV 13: 6- gu-za-l4-mah = bit “nin-gis-zi-da. Since Ningi&zida 
is often called gu-za- la ersetim, the form of the temple name in Tintir is no doubt correct. However, 
the sign ALIM (for the form cf. BWL pl. 13 25) was not in common use, so is unlikely to have been 
put in the text here by a careless scribe. As spoken, the two forms are very similar, but it seems that 
there were two different traditions of the precise form of the name. Note Eniima Elif I 149, etc., 
where Qingu is assigned m@irritt puhri, also Enima Eli¥ VII 107 where ‘kin-ma (a writing of Qingu) 
is explained: mu-ma-~ ir nap-har ilani. There is a play on the Sumerian root kin = mu”uru. In this 
line, either Qingu is identified with Ningi8zida or he is a military commander under him. 

The temple is given in Tintir IV 11: é-zi-da-gi8-nu,,-gal = bit ‘dumu-zi $4 ki-me-ti, showing a 
very strong cultic connection. For other passages about the “binding” of Dumuzi, see CAD sub voce 
kimitu. The place was “not fitting” as the spot where demonic constables seized Dumuzi to carry him 
off. As in other late syncretistic texts, Dumuzi is not the innocent shepherd of Sumerian literature 
but is identical with the groups of deities sent down to the netherworld for their sins. 

If the name Ninzaginna is correctly given, it appears to be unique. In the context of Dumuzi, it 
might be a name of [8tar. 


Enki and Ninmah 


OBI 1-3 = NAI1-3 | The first three lines of the bilingual version go back to a stock Old Sumerian intro- 


duction to a mythological text found at Fara, Salabikh, and Nippur, in both standard orthography 
and in UD.GAL.NUN orthography. The simplest form lacks the postpositions: 


ud-ri ud-ri na-nam 
di -ri Siri na-nam 
mu-ri mu-ri na-nam 


OIP 99 283 obv. i 1-3 = 423 i 1-3 
The one postposition is added in the contemporary: 


ud-ri ud-ri-Se (na,-ndm) 

bi-ri Si-ri-Se na,-nam 

mu-ti mu-ri-Se na,-nam 
TSS 79 i 1-5, cf. OIP 99 389 i and 211 i (the former not in UD.GAL.NUN 
orthography) 


In the slightly later MBI 1 “x” 1-6 (cf. ASJ 16 [1994] 18 and OIP 99 280 i) both postpositions 


occur: 


ud-ri-a ud-ri-8@ na-nam 


gl,-Tl-a g1,-tl-se na-nam 
mu-ri-a mu-ri-Sé na-nam 


On that day—with reference to that day so was it— 
On that night—with reference to that night so was it— 
On that year—with reference to that year so was it— 
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In all these cases, the actual story only begins after these lines, the parenthetic phrases serving to 
hint at what was coming. In later uses of this prologue, ri “that” is made more explicit: 


ud-ri-a ud-st-DU-ri-a On that day, on that distant day, 
bi -ri-a gi, bad-DU-ri-a On that night, on that remote night, 
mu-ri-a mu-st-DU-ri-a On that year, on that distant year, 


This is the beginning of the Sumerian Gilgame, Enkidu and the Netherworld (UET VI 55), and a 
later Bit Rimki incantation takes up exactly that: 


tutu ud-ri-a-ta ud-st-DU-ri-a-ta 
“Samas ina u,-mu ul-lu-ti ina u,-mu ru-qu-ti ul-lu-ti 
‘utu Bi-ri-a-ta gi,-bad-DU-ri-a-ta 
ina mu-Si ul-lu-ti ina musi né-su-ti ul-lu-ti 
tutu mu-ri-a-ta mu-st-DU-ri-a-ta 
ina Sa-na-ti ul-la-ti ina Sa-na-ti ru-<qa)-ti ul-la-th 
SpTU III 67 i 1-6; cf. BM 53510 oby. (PI. 72) 


Note also the personal name ud-ri-mu-dib “That day has passed”: V. V. Struve, Onomastika 
(Moscow 1984) p. 178 and OIP 14 117 2. Thus, the text under discussion uses a traditional topos 
but adds something specific to each line. The bilingual version had all three lines of the tradition, 
but due to damage it is not clear that the Old Babylonian version was the same, since its traces can- 
not be restored to agree with the bilingual version. Sumerian liturgies take up this topos, though 
not for the beginning of the text, and a late copy has all three lines. 


ud-ri-dam ud-si-ta-ri-ta 
gi -ri-dam ¢i,-bad-ta-ri-ta 
mu-ti-dam mu-st-DU-ti-ta 


CT 42 1 13-15 = CLAM p. 385 
while an Old Babylonian text has only the first two: 


ud-ri-ta ud-st-DU-ti-ta 
bi-ri-ta gi,-su-DU-ri-ta 
CT 36 35 25-26 


Thus our author has used the traditional topos, but had added matters of mythological content to 
each line. There is one other text which has done the same: 


[ud’-u]l-di-a-ta : ud-ri-a ud-st-[DU-ti-a... 

[ud’-rli-a é ki-Gar-ra-ba : ud-[... 

[gi,’-rli-a gi,(! tablet: E)-st-DU-ri-a:[... 
K 12693 2-4 (PL. 72) 


On yon [day(?)], on that day, [on that] distant day [... 
On that [day(?)], after the temple was founded, when [... 
On that [night(?)], on that distant night, [... 


The genre of this fragment is not clear, but since the first line cited here follows a ruling but is not 
the first line of the tablet, probably it is a short text such as an incantation. In this case, the topos is 
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joined to the founding of a temple. The bilingual version clearly repeated the extra material in the 
first line but had something different in the third. The Sumerian verbal root is totally lost, but part 
of the Akkadian remains, and it cannot be restored to ubtannit or ubtenni, and only uptarrisu fits 
the traces. This must be a passive II/2, with “heaven and earth” as the subjects. The unilingual in 
contrast clearly had something different in each line, despite the presence of “heaven and earth” in 
each. The first is clear with bad “separate” restored, but the -a following ki in the second is difficult, 
whether it is kept with ki or prefixed to far. 

The noun ama~MUS has problems. The Akkadian loan appears in variant forms: amdlu, amalitu, 
amalitu, amdluktu, maluktu, maruktu (CAD A/2 1-2), but so far all are known exclusively from lexi- 
cal lists. The Sumerian writing in the line under comment is the standard one, but ama-LUL is also 
attested, in Proto-Lu: ama, ama-uru, ama-“MUS, ama-'MUS, ama-LUL (MSL XII 44 319-23). 
Canonical Lu = Sa is incomplete: 


4’ [ama = um|-mu 

5’ [ama-uru = ummi alli 
51 ‘ama-"A™-S[I] = [...] 

52 ama-"™lul-la =n eel 

53 ama-lul-la = ya-ab-b[a-tu] 
54 amaclul-la = meut-til-t[u] 


MSL XII 127 (collated) 


but the Emar version is preserved: 


299 ama = um-mu 

300 MIN-uru = umma ali 

301 MIN-lugal = uma Sarri 
302. MIN-lul-a = MIN saarri 
303 MIN-ni-zu = MIN Sar-ra-qi 


304 MIN-"sag-gaz = MIN ha-an-be-ti 
Emar V1/4 p. 189 


It is proposed that ama-“MUS is etymologically ama-uru “mother of the city,” correctly rendered 
with a -k- in some of the Akkadian forms of the word. It is thus a term for the patron goddess of a 
city but is rendered more generally “goddess” (iS-ta-ru-um) in Diri Oxford 488 (MSL XV 41). Thus 
the signs ‘MUS are a logogram and amaa phonetic complement, because there is no known value 
of MUS which will explain amar/luk. The double occurence in Proto-Lu probably means the Su- 
merian first and the Akkadian loan secondly. In this light, the ama-LUL in Proto-Lu might be a 
simple phonetic writing ama-lu,, but it was not so taken in the Emar version, rather as lul “crimi- 
nal,” to which “thief” and “robber” were added. Canonical Lu = Sa, so far as can be judged from its 
broken form, continued the tradition of taking ama and LUL as referring to a single female being, 
though zabbatu is a human ecstatic, not a goddess. This agrees with Diri IV 188ff.: a-ma-l[u ama- 
SMUS] = a-me-li-ti, i€-ta-ri-ti; a-ma-[lu-ug ama-LUL] = a-ma-‘lut-tii, i€-ta-ri-ti, ¥u-gi-tti (MSL 
XV 158), because the last two Akkadian equivalents are female cultic personages, like zabbatu. 
That muttiltu is a demon is no objection, since ama-é-a = li-li-tu follows, another female demon, 
so the compiler has consciously moved from cultic women to female demons. What is not clear is 
whether amar/luk for a cultic woman is lexically the same word as amar/luk “mother of the city,” 
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“goddess,” but that problem does not concern us here. While the Emar tradition is correct that lul 
means sarru, it has no doubt misunderstood an Old Babylonian unilingual list because there is no 
evidence that mothers of criminals were a distinct class or type in ancient Babylonia. 

The sign group AI+LAGAB belongs here and in II 5-6 to the pair also known from Bit rimki, 
Third House A: NINDA 5]+LAGAB = xi-ka-ri sin-nis-ti (SpTU Ill 67 ii 3-4, cf. 19-20 and iii 
16-17), though this incantation begins so much like Enki and Ninmah that a connection is possible. 
However, in this line, where the bilingual version replaces A+LAGAB with dam, the meaning 
is clearly “married woman” and not simply “woman.” Curiously, elsewhere ninda = itti “seeder- 
plough” is metaphorically “penis” and “father” (RA 76 [1982] 94), which fits its use here, but in 
Antagal E i 7: [nJu-mu-un A+LAGAB = et-lum (MSL XVII 209), nimun means “man.” Thus, 
while it is entirely possible that ninda is the correct reading for the one of this pair, nimun is 
probably not the correct reading for the other. It is relevant that ninda is very like nita/nfta = 
zikaru phonetically. 

The context and the bilingual version suggest strongly that there are three parts to the line: the 
goddesses had intercourse, became pregnant, and gave birth. The first verb in the unilingual text 
may recur in II 1, and perhaps it is a compound verb with a “semen” as the first part. 

From the context and what is clear in the line, the sense is no doubt that due to the increased 
divine population food was in short supply and hard work was necessary to supply the need. One 
could read kurum,-ma ka8-a “food and beer,” but elsewhere in such contexts food alone is men- 
tioned. The verb du, = pataru is possible if kurum, refers to the whole process of supply and not to 
the food alone as such. The subject of the second verb could be expected to be zub-sig as I 30 and 
37, but it is clearly not that. Also, du-lum would be possible (cf. 1 9), but it is not that. 

The ancient lexicographers knew 8dr = rabii “great”: Idu II 71 = CT 11 30; Aa XXVII = MSL XIV 
416 53; SpTU IV 146 12; and a god-list gives the phrase: 


digir-8dr-8dr-ra = ilanu™ [rabitus] 
digir-gal-gal-e-ne = MIN 
CT 25 18 rev. ii 3-4 


The lack of the plural ending with 8ar-8ar is striking, since it is also lacking in Enki and Ninmah I 
9, 12, but not 17, and in 1 4, 5 but not 12 of the bilingual version. It is not impossible that Enki and 
Ninmah lies behind some at least of this lexical evidence. 

The sign TER is nowhere assigned the value du,, but this is assumed here from its being ren- 
dered in the bilingual version of this line as du, and from the fact that du-lum {1 expresses what 
in Atra-hasis for the same event is dulla zabalu (I 6, 38, etc.). Other attempts to explain the word 
are inadequate. The Akkadian terhum is a jar, not a carrying basket, as Kramer thought. The Su- 
merian ter-?“""LUM = ta-ap-lum (MSL XII 109 180) is apparently the name of a demon, aliter 
CAD. The normal value and meaning of ter, gistu “forest,” has no relevance here, but Aa XXX VIII 
85-87 (MSL XIV 467 85-87) gives also the meanings Subtu, a8dbu, and miXabu, and similarly the 
S* Vocabulary (MSL III 87 2-6) gives qistu followed by Subtu, asabu, alu, and matu as renderings for 


ae £t. 


[ti-ir TER]. There is no semantic association sufficient to explain how “forest” and “sit,” “reside,” 
etc., render the same sign and value. However, a longstanding error in the lexical tradition can be 
suspected. In Sumerian, du or tu often stands for “abode,” etc.: du, = Sub-tum (Idu II 25, CT 11 29, 
and elsewhere; see CAD sub voce Subtu A), cf. tu-?-u = Su-ub-tum, tu-u = [Su-ub-tum] (Malku | 


281, Explicit Malku II 136: JAOS 83 [1963] 429, 433). It is difficult to judge whether this is derived 
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entirely from the Sumerian noun du, “cultic seat” or may be mixed up with an abbreviation of dur 
“sit” (cf. zé-eb-mar = du, ar = a-Sa-bu; dir-mar = “dtir- ar = MIN (MSL IV 28 17-18), but 
it may be suspected that the post-Old Babylonian lists ignorantly failed to gloss the sign TER with 
tu for the meanings such as “sit.” The original cause of the confusion may well be the similarity of 
the signs TU and TER in early scripts and that these two signs occur together in the lexical tradi- 
tion: in the sequence TER-TU in the Ebla “Sign List” (A. Archi, Eblaitica I [1987] 96 75-76) and 
in the sequence TU-TER in the tradition of Ea and Aa (MSL XIV 117 15-16; 467 59-88). Thus, 
we have created the new value du, = TER. 

110=19 Since fd is both “river” and “canal,” this line could refer to either, and the ancients did not 
distinguish as we do between natural rivers and man-made canals. However, in this context of 
cosmic beginnings, no doubt the rivers are meant, as is confirmed by the parallel passage in Atra- 
hasis, I 21ff. with the Assyrian recension, which names Tigris and Euphrates. The second half of 
the line is more difficult. Only Jacobsen takes it in a non-cosmic sense: “were piling up their silt on 
projecting bends” (The Harps that Once . .. [New Haven, 1987] p. 154), taking ha-ra-li as “river 
bends” (similarly in Enki and Ninhursag, op. cit. p. 188 x + 1), though on what basis is unknown. 
Save for Kramer, who remained agnostic, most scholars have taken harali as the geographic loca- 
tion somewhere far to the east of Mesopotamia. Van Dijk identified it with the “mountain of gold” 
(a-ra-li = a-ra-lu S4-ad hu-ra-su) in Urra XXII 22 (MSL XI 23 with SpTU III 114) and the LipSur 
Litanies (JNES 15 [1956] 132 21). The connection of these Middle Babylonian sources with the 
Old Babylonian ha-ra-li is not in doubt because the Old Babylonian copy of Enki and Ninhursag 
mentions “gold [of/from] Harali” (gu8kin ha-ra-li[‘/ta]: VET VI/1 1 ii 1) and Ur III document 
refers to 8i8-a-ab a-ra-li-ta (J.-P. Grégoire, AAS no. 124) where the wood named @i8-a-ab- 
(ba) is usually said to come from Melubha. See further G. Komoréczy, Acta Orientalia Hung. 26 
[1972] 113-23). The idea of heaping up the earth excavated from the river-beds into a mountain is 
very plausible, but a further problem arises because arali = aralla is a name of the netherworld and 
consideration of this involves problems of the ancients’ geographic conceptions, too big a question 
to be considered here. However, whatever the solutions of these issues, it is easy to take Harali here 
as a cosmic mountain. Bilingual I 9 is difficult since only the end of the Akkadian verb survives 
from the whole phrase, which is most probably to be restored from pehi. This is difficult, since the 
Sumerian dub is often used with sahar (MSL XIV 343 6 (Aa); XVI 143 65 [Nabnitu]) but rendered 
not pehit but Sapaku in Akkadian. However, pehit need not imply a different Sumerian verb because 
dub = lami and saharu “enclose” (MSL XIV 343 1-2), with nuances overlapping those of pehit. But 
if the meaning here is that the gods “enclosed” something with the excavated earth, that excludes 
the idea of heaping it up as a mountain. Non liquet. 

111 =I111,cf.15=10 As in Atra-hasis | 21-40, the record of the hard labour’s being imposed must be 
followed by the statement that the junior gods were worn out by it and complained. The unilingual 
has two lines dealing with complaints, 11 and 15, which, in variant form, occur together in the 
bilingual edition. The juxtaposition of 11 and 15 makes sense, though perhaps not the reversed 
order. A further defect in the unilingual can be suspected from the similarity of lines 14 and 16. 
Only 14 occurs in the bilingual, but since its continuation is broken off, it is not certain that 16 
was lacking. Note that 10 is missing from b, and this is hardly dispensable, so error in the unilingual 
form is possible. The meaning of IM ir is not certain. If the line with it occurs in the right position, 
it should express the junior gods’ distress. The compound verb zi ir = a8@Su would be apposite, and 
perhaps nf ir is a variant of it. In forensic contexts, inim @ar for raising complaints is well known, 
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though zi-bi-(8@) “about their lives” is perhaps not a natural accompaniment. The bilingual’s [zi- 
bi] gi = napistu aqaru, though the equivalence gi = aqd@ru is apparently unknown elsewhere, gives 
good sense: agdru in the sense “scarce” rather than “precious,” “their lives had become scarce,” i-e., 
“they were about to die.” With this cf. Atra-hasis 1 149, 162: Su-up-si-ik-ku at-ru id-du-uk-ni-a-ti “the 
excessive labour has killed us.” The unilingual can only give this meaning if a compound ka ar, 
little different from simple far, is assumed, with the meaning of the Akkadian idiom napista Sakanu 
“lay down one’s life” (CAD N/I 299a). The bilingual [dum-dam] za = nutazzumu looks like an 
editorial clarification of the not altogether lucid unilingual (note the lack of i in b). Perhaps emend 
zi-ga'-bi “their conscription.” 


= ince the eventual verbs in i-naand nu-um-zi-zi, are intransitive, “en-ki-ke, is incor- 
113 =113 S th tual verbs in 14, d ; t tive, “en-ki-k 
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rect, as is the lack of a subjunctive -a on nu-um-me. Jacobsen takes €é-engur as Enki’s temple in 


Eridu, but that is normally written é-engur-ra (e.g., TCS 3 p. 54 23). Also, btru rendered riqiti 
in the bilingual cannot follow on é-engur as so taken. Probably, the bilingual when complete had 
a buru, elsewhere rendered ma ruqitu/Saplatu (W. G. Lambert, JNES 33 [1974] 302 94-95), and 
this would imply that engur buru was understood as “distant Apsiéi.” Next, a-sur-ra, hitherto 
taken here as “flowing/seeping water,” was taken by the ancients as a genitive; cf. the Akkadian 
asurrakku (CAD), the name of a cosmic location. Its etymology is not certain. Antagal HII 15 writes 
the word a-st-ra (MSL XVII 150), and a possible etymology is a-stir-ra-(k) “water of the (cos- 
mic) ditch” (cf. CAD siru). 

Namma is a genitive compound; note elsewhere S. N. Kramer, Miscellanea Babyloniaca (Fs. Birot; 
Paris, 1985) 118 88 = 120 96: Sir ‘“namma-ka “a song of Namma” contrasting with the preceding 
line Sir “asal-li-hi, “a song of Asalluhi.” The etymology might be (e)n + amma(-k) “lady of the 
cosmic river.” For amma “cosmic river,” see CAD ammu and perhaps the Nuzi vocabulary: te- 
am-te = am-mu (RA 36 [1939] 94 6); for the meaning “earth”/“netherworld” see CT 25 8 10-11: 
damm UR = ler-se-tum, ‘ir-kal-la. For the deity Amma see PBS I/2 112 12: zi ‘am-ma ama 
an-ki-bi-ta-ke, hé, and in personal names, e.g., ur-am-ma (Ur III), mar-“a-am-ma-a (OB, YBT 
XIII p. 63). 

The variant tim/tu suggests that the preterite singular is not always de, but may also be tum. 

In Atra-hasis I 64-66, the junior gods burn their tools. Here it seems to be said that they are refus- 
ing to do the assigned work. The Akkadian hati can have a nuance of “hurling” abuse, but it is not 
clear that the Sumerian tun can be used in that sense without a word for “abuse.” 

B. Alster compared UET VI/1 2 21 (JCS 24 [1971] 122 21): 


“nin-men-na-ke, kin-si-ga-zu na-an-dim-e 


“Ninmenna shall not create your equal” 

The context is one of praise of Ninurta, and etymology allows a more precise definition of the 
meaning: kin = Sipru, si(g) = masdlu, thus one able to take over the job of another, a substitute. In 
this context, the human race is to be made to take over the hard labour of the gods. 

Cf. hal-an-ktt HAL = ap-sti-vi-um (MSL XIV 142 18). We take nfgin as an unusual writing for 
nigin(U+UD+KID) = kummu. 

For én-tar zu, cf. Eniama Eli¥ II 5: [Si-t]e--a mu-da-a-ta, and IV R 12 obv. 11-12: bu-bu-lu mu- 
un-zu-a = Si-te--a mu-du-ti. “Seek out” and “enquire” are sufficiently close meanings to justify 
seeing a parallel. For the unilingual se,,-en-““sdr the bilingual offers $a- tir, a term in various Su- 
merian and Akkadian orthographies meaning “womb” and “birth goddess,” the latter in Atra-hasis 
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1 251-77, where a total of fourteen exist, one for each of the first fourteen humans to be created. 
In Ugaritic the kert are a related group of birth goddesses, who are listed and number seven, as first 
seen by J. Aistleitner (ZDMG 93 [1939] 52ff.). Hittite texts also know a similar group of birth 
goddesses, written DINGIR.MAH™*?'* (G. M. Beckman, Hittite Birth Rituals’ [Wiesbaden, 1983] 
pp. 238-45). Thus, the equation se,,-en-“"sdr = 8a-tir is justified. Such goddesses could be ex- 
pected in this text; it is clear that they are a plurality from line 32a, and the seven names of minor 
goddesses given in 34-35 are clearly these birth goddesses. The form sensar can be compared with 
sa-an-sur BUL = Sé-as-[su-ru] (MSL XIV 182 117), and vowel changes often occur between vari- 
ant forms of Sumerian words. Jacobsen’s proposal to read imma-en and imma-%ar as two beings 
(The Harps That Once . . . [New Haven, 1987] p. 156) is excluded by the Nippur tablet, which 
distinguishes the signs IMMA (only in the name of the goddess Nin-imma, line 34) and SIG/51 4 
SA, (here, line 32, and in the writings of Enkum and Ninkum, II 106). This distinction of signs is 
confirmed in Proto-Ea, which separates igi-guni (with value im-ma) from sig, (with values sé-e 
and sa-a); see MSL XIV 47f. 403—4 and 413-14, and the signs are drawn in MSL III 174 on p. 63. 

The taking of mud me-dim as “blood and limbs” is explained in the note on 30-32, and the 
translation of nfé-nam-maas “creativity” rests on a well-attested Babylonian theological concept 


of totality being a form of creation: 
tnin-imma = bal nab-nit bu-un-na-né-e bel mim-ma [Sum-31i] 


CT 25 49 rev. 2 


Here, the name of a creator goddess (taken as a god) is rendered twice, first as “lord of the creation 
of bodies,” secondly as “lord of everything”. 


tnu-dim-mud = ‘%é-a = Sanab-ni-t[i] 
dna-dim-mud = ‘%é-a = Saka-la-ma 
CT 25 48 4-5 
‘sig, (v.l.‘sa,) =  “enlil(idim) 84 nap-ha-ri 
CT 24 39 8 and dup. 
dIme-mediimsédim-8a, = Sa-la $4 kul-la-ti 
CT 25 10 37 


Here, various Sumerian roots used for “create”—sig,, imma, mud, dfm—are all interpreted as 
expressing “totality” or “everything.” This idea may have been supported by the Emesal of imma 
being nam-mu (MSL IV 5 24). 

Atra-hasis gives no explanation of the origin of the birth goddesses but simply says that they were 
assembled (Sassuratum puhhurama: I 251 = 277), i.e., were ready for work, and that is the sense of 
27a here. 

Translation based on ri = ha-sa-su (Aa XV i 12: MSL XIV 296). 

These lines are key lines for this account of the creation of man, and some things in them are dis- 
puted. The present writer considers certain the meanings of zub-sig and im he/kir. The former 
is the same as the Akkadian tupsikku, commonly written “IL in Sumerian, which suggests that it 
is a carrying basket used abstractly for hard labour. The long-known later glosses du-(tis)-su are 
no doubt defective; note the gloss from Middle Babylonian Emar: tu-ub-8i-ig IL = tu-up-¥i-ik-ku 
(D. Arnaud, Emar VI/4 [Paris, 1987] p. 72 265, brought to my attention by M. Civil). Jacobsen 
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alone has another idea, that it means “birth chair,” but as “a guess from the context” it has noth- 
ing in its favour. That im is clay in 31 and 32 is generally accepted, though Jacobsen in the latter 
case renders “fetus,” with no known explanation. The phrase im kir = titta kardsu is common in 
Akkadian creation myths; see the Akkadian dictionaries. This gives excellent sense in 32, where 
the birth goddesses are to nip off the clay from which Namma will make bodies. The mixing of clay 
(he/8ar) also occurs in Atra-hasis: 


ina Si-ri-Su 1 da-mi-su 
Inin-tu li/i-ba-(al)-Ii-il ti-it-ta 
I 210-11 


From his flesh and blood Nintu will/did mix clay. 


Again, only Jacobsen renders otherwise, “drench” rather than “mix,” but without explanation as 
to why the clay should be drenched and with what. Van Dijk and Jacobsen take ugu in 31 = aladu, 
but there seems to be no evidence for clay having creative power in itself in Near Eastern creation 
myths, and the meaning “over” is supported by: 


4é-a ina te-e-ka ib-ba-ni a-me-lu-tu 
tuS-ta8-ni-ma i-na d¥-rat ap-si-i titta-Si-na tak-ri-is 


Fire Incantation, AfO 23 (1970) 43 25-26 


Ea, by your incantation mankind was created, 
Next you nipped off their clay from the roof of the Apsii. 


Here aSrat is certainly not “places” but rather a¥ru/asratu “heaven” (CAD A/II 454, 459), used in 
this case for the roof of the Apsi. The clay known to humans is obtained by digging down into the 
subsoil, which to their thinking was the roof of the Apsii. 

The words not adequately explained so far are mud and me-dim. They occur together in 26 
and 28 but separately in 30 and 32. In 32, me-dim is taken as “form” by Benito, Kramer/Maier, and 
van Dijk but as “limbs” by Jacobsen. Jacobsen is correct, since me-dfm in the one lexical passage 
and one bilingual passage does not equate binitu but only the plural binatu “limbs”; see CAD binatu. 
Further, there is so far no evidence that me-dfm is a compound root “form” or “construct,” as taken 
by van Dijk and Jacobsen in 28. Thus, if one insists on taking mud in mud me-dimas “create/cre- 
ator,” it can only be rendered “creator of limbs.” There is, however, a better alternative, namely that 
mud in these four passages means “blood.” The blood of a slain god is used in the creation of man in 
the bilingual KAR 4 and in the Akkadian Atra-hasis and Eniima Elis. In Sumero-Babylonian ideas, 
a body was made up of blood and limbs. Thus, in line 28, Enki is thinking about his own physical 
make-up as he plans to create a new race of beings to take over the hard labour of the universe. In 
30, he proposes to his mother that his own blood should form the basis of the new race. There is no 
divine criminal deserving execution in this story to provide blood, and Berossus supplies a parallel. 
His account of creation likewise has no smitable victim for execution, so the creator god took off 
his own head and man was made from the blood which flowed out (E Jacoby, FGH II C p. 373). 
This strongly supports taking mud-mu in 30 as “my blood,” though it is not perhaps final. The ex- 
tra signs @ar-ra-zu are difficult. In some way, they must describe the blood, and the second person 
-zureferring to Namma is inescapable. Taking -zu as referring back to mud, one could render “your 
famous blood” (mu far “set up a name,” as in Gilgames and the Cedar Forest 5 [JCS 1 (1947) 8]) 
or “your blood which was set up/put in store.” The first gives an implausible sense, and the second 
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misuses the preformative mu. If it is preferred to keep mud-mu as “my blood,” then gar-ra-zu is 
best taken as the so-called pronominal conjugation used as a relative clause. This is not a common 
construction, though A. Falkenstein took G nu-ld-zu in Gudea Cylinder A ix 1 as such (AnOr 28 
p. 149). Though this phrase remains problematical, taking mud in the four cases as “blood” gives 
better sense than other proposals and it conforms more to other related versions of man’s creation. 
These seven goddesses occur as a group only here, it seems, but at least six are known elsewhere 
separately. No doubt, all were minor variants of the Mother Goddess, worked into the fringes of 
the official pantheon. Ninimma may be a variant of Namma, since the Emesal vocabulary I 24 
gives ‘ga8an-nam-muas the Emesal of Ninimma (MSL IV 5 24). In the pantheon of Nippur, she 
appears as wet-nurse of Sin (a hint at her original status) according to An = Anum I (CT 24 23 ii 
22). The same source makes Suzi?anna wet-nurse of Sin (CT 24 5 13-14). Ninmada of later times 
embraces two originally distinct deities, one male, one female. The female is a snake-charmer but 
otherwise little known. The reading Nin¥ar is taken from An = Anum I 28: ‘nin-*““BARA = an- 
tum “ix-tar (CT 24 1 28), and her equation with Antum proves that she was old and venerable. Most 
commonly, her name is written ‘nin-SAR (not to be read ‘nin-mu), and so written she appears 
in An = Anum I 312 as gir-la é-kur-ra-ke, (CT 24 10 16), an old goddess worked into the pan- 
theon of Nippur in a menial post. Ninmug in later tradition is wife of ISum, but too little known 
to say more. The reading ‘mu-mt-du, is based on: én ‘ma-mu dingir mti-mt-da-ke, (BM 
54637+) and [én’] “HAR dingir mu-mu-da-ke, (BM 34111 obv. 1), which suggest that the 
goddess under discussion is a variant of the dream deity, Mamu. The last name is the most obscure. 
It may be read ‘nin-nifgin-na with the Ur III ‘nin-ni-gi,-in (YBT IV 239) and the Fara ‘nin- 
nigin (see P. Mander, Il pantheon di Abi-Salabikh [Naples, 1986], index). However, in the context, 
one might prefer ‘nin-girin-na, after gi-ri/ir AK LAGAB = ki-ir-su 84 pa-ha-ru (MSL XIV 177 
29 and 209 30), if gi-ri-AK is an error for gi-re-en. In either case, the goddess is apparently oth- 
erwise unknown. 

In the context of men being attracted to women, gi8-nu,, should mean “eye” or “face,” but iS-nu,, 
seems not to be attested in these meanings, though “light” could be a metaphor for “eye.” 

In the context, Enki would most naturally see and rejoice over the completed project, for which 
concept kin-til-la is a well-attested Sumerian phrase. The normal meaning of ligud is “short,” 
though some of its meanings given in Aa II (MSL XIV 209-10 61-68) are not preserved. 

NUN in the context makes no sense. Perhaps it is a scribal error for -re. 

The translators agree on “For An and Enlil the lord Nudimmud roasted holy kids,” but it gives no 
sense. In the preceding two lines, Enki provides a meal as a reward for his collaboraters, but An and 
Enlil were not involved, and the distinction between ninda for his collaborators and roast kid for 
An and Enlil has already been seen as problematic. It would be easier to have An and Enlil roast 
kids for Enki in appreciation of his services to their easy living, but this is hard to accept when Enki 
is putting on a banquet. Also, ma is not commonly used for ma& in texts of this period. It is more 
likely that An and Enlil are in some way congratulating Enki on his achievement, as are the great 
gods in the next line. For ma$-kt: not meaning “holy kid,” note the Ur III name on a seal in the 
Iraq Museum: li-ma8-kt. dumu Iu-“SAL-X, kt-dim (IM 14212). 

The -ke, is wrong in its phrase; compare | 9 and note. 

The simile of the begetting father is not immediately clear. Is a background to be presumed like that 
of the patriarchal narratives in Genesis, in which a father “blesses” his son and so fixes his status for 
all time? 
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Here and in 26, u, = bari is taken in the sense of u,-di = tabratu “spectacle,” often in a good sense 
of “wonderment” but here in the bad sense of “object of horror.” The defect resulting in the person 
attending on the king is not that of a eunuch, since he appears later in II 41-43. Stone deafness is 
a possibility, since such a person could attend on the king without hearing secrets. Lists attest gi 
= uxnu and 8t “cover” could conceivably exist in a compound verb Su St-8t referring to the ear. 
However, until the meaning of di-di-NE gam is known, nothing is certain. The present writer no 
longer takes di-di-dé here as the ternary numeral “1,” as he did in JSS 14 (1969) 242-47. To the 
evidence there, add now the improved edition of the section in Antagal, MSL XVII 196-97; gi8- 
pe&S-a = Swu-u[l-lu-su] (MSL XIII 230 271). 

Though gi8-nu,,-gi,- gi, “(one who) turns back light” may be without parallel, it makes good sense 
for “blind” in the context. Classical Greece also had blind singers and reciters. Cf. nar-igi-lugal 
in OB Proto-Lu (MSL XII 56 647). 

The phrase gir-dab,- ba could refer to physically defective feet, but it is unclear why such a person 
should have an aura, so the term remains obscure. 

Foreigners as bodyguards have many parallels, e.g., in Imperial Rome and the Vatican’s Swiss 
Guards. 

From a alone, “gonorrhoea” might be deduced, since a = “semen,” but from “““a-sur-ra = kar-pat 
Si-na-a-ti “chamber pot” (MSL VII 94 335), “incontinence” is clearly meant. 

This section confirms the assumption that women who lived normal lives—that is, were married 
young—did not normally experience work outside the family home. However, the €- munus needs 
detailed study that cannot be undertaken here. 

At least zur-dug, is clear from zur-dug,- ga = iz-bu (CT 18 50 iii 18). But sag alone for “female 
slave” is more difficult, though sag-géme for amtu is well attested lexically. However, in view of 
munus in 51, it seems that sag here refers to the same person, a female member of the race of slaves 
just created. 

gan = aladu, confirmed by the variant a-8i8-ak “semen the penis makes.” 

The gloss in c, ereStu “wise,” is a standard epithet of the Mother Goddess in Atra-hasis, also once of 
the birth goddesses (Lambert and Millard, Atra-hasis [Oxford, 1969] p. 181a), thus gal-(an)-zu in 
Sumerian. The “wisdom” is expertise in obstetrics. 

The traces are unhelpful, but in the context one expects “when her days (of pregnancy) were com- 
pleted.” The sign TAG with values suh /subu, da, and ta = Suklulu (MSL XIV 413 219, 235, 237). 
This da, occurs in context in nam-da (= nam-tag) in JNES 33 (1974) 293 28 cf. 304 ad. loc., 
which confirms that this da, is a shortened form of tag. The traces in a might be DA, but cannot 
be TAG. 

This section in general follows the normal cuneiform tradition of treating the parts of the body in 
descending order, i.e., from head to foot, like Ludlul II and other sources (BWL 23'). Thus, the first 
two words are outside the sequence and can be no part of it. Jacobsen (Before Philosophy 177) and 


Kramer (apud Benito p. 69) translated the word u,-mu-ul, later used as the name of the very defec- 


tive creature “my day is remote” but more seeenily Jabobsen (The Harps That Once... p. 162) has 
preferred “the day was far off.” Neither of these brings meaning to the narrative, and it is proposed 
here that u, has only a phonetic value, as often in both Sumerian glosses and Akkadian translations 
in Proto-Ea (MSL XIV), the word being a loan from the Akkadian ummul. This means “flickering,” 
originally of light, but used as a metaphor in Ludlul III k: du-ti-tum um-mul-tum it-ta-per-di “my 
flickering body sprang to light” (BWL 54). As a noun, ummulu in a synonym list is given as a dis- 
ease: il-la-tui, ug-[gla-tu, um-mu-lu, a-d-84, ma-am-lu, da-ah-ru = ra-?-i-bu (LTBA II 2 266, 269-73, 
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cf. 3 iv 5-9 and 4 iv 1-4). Thus, it fits Enki’s special creation as being “flickering”—that is, on the 
verge of extinction. It is an adjective of the quttulu type, used specially for diseases and physical 
defects. As first used in our text, the literal meaning is not far away, but the preceding gi,-bi has 
not yet been solved. Benito and Kramer took it as “second,” as in II 25, but gi, is properly “1” in the 
ternary numerals, so Jacobsen rendered it “first one.” Neither of these fits the context: Ummul was 
a single, unique creation. Thus gi, is taken here for gi = gimru, found in lists and bilinguals: “the 
whole of him was at death’s door.” It is virtually certain that this figure Ummul is represented in art. 
The bronze of an emaciated figure in the Cincinnati Art Museum (E. Porada in Studies Presented to 
A. Leo Oppenheim [Chicago, 1964] 159ff.) rests its head on its hands, and the ribs are prominently 
marked back and front. The same figure appears, in the same posture, either side of the Mother 
Goddess, in a terracotta, of which one copy exists in the Baghdad Museum, another in the Louvre, 
and a fragment of a third in private hands (R. Opificius, Das altbabylonische Terrakottarelief [Berlin, 
1961], nos. 224-26; M.-T. Barrelet, Figurines et reliefs en terre cuite | [Paris, 1968] no. 819). Some 
scholars, including T. Jacobsen (Before Philosophy 158), have understood these depictions to be of 
embryos, but the representations are clearly not that, while our text cannot be reconciled with 
that idea. The horror of Ummul was that he was uniquely bad, while aborted human embryos were 
known to the ancients and would not have given rise to the wording of our text. 

See CAD gqaqqadu, lexical section, for abundant attestation of azad for “head.” Note ki-NAM- 
esir-ra = nak-ka-pu in Nabnitu 1 96 (MSL XVI 53 96). 

For blocked thoats see Ludlul II 86-87, and note u8 = sekéru (CAD sekéru A). The phrase ti sur- 
sur is explained by Ludlul II 93: e-se-et-tum us-su-qat, “my bones are ‘drawn’” (i.e., are visible on the 
outside of the body). Note also BA V 646 11-12: nu]-mu-un-sur-sur-re = la t-tas-sa-qa, where, 
however, the meaning is “assign” rather than “draw.” 

The same line occurs in ASKT 82 23 = AOAT I 4 23. 

Curvature of the spine is attested as a complaint: DIS gi-murgu-sé qa-nin/gtir-ma lal nu zu-e 
(TDP 104-6 32-34) “If a man suffers from curvature of the spine and cannot straighten himself,” 
and the same complaint is alluded to in other words, e.g., Si-ha la-‘an'-Su gam-ma-la-ma i-kap-pa-ap, 
um-mad re-§[d-a]-811 i-du Se-pi-8u (Zikir Sumim [Fs. Kraus; Leiden, 1982] 194 12-13); gdt-ta-ka li-Xak- 
nin (K 6248). As an affliction from evil powers, it occurs as esemséra/lana kapapu (CAD K 175b). 
The Sumerian verb is attested in Nabnitu XXI 12: lum'"-lum = ka-na-nu 84 améli (variant gloss: 
gu-um-MIN) (MSL XVI 191). For gu-du, cf. S’ Il 54: gu-du SA x SU = qin-na-tum (MSL III 
134). For zag-8é cf. zag-KU* = bu-du-u[m 84 ameéli] (MSL XVI 145 127). 

Both sur-sur and sig-sig = enéSu/ensu, the latter commonly, the former less so, but note sa-bi 
ba-an-sur-sut = Sfr-a-ni-Su u-te-en-ni§ (CT 17 10 51-52). 

SAG is taken as an error for ka. 

It is conjecture that the first word means “bed,” but note na “gur, i-rf-a-nim (RTC 221 iv 
3). The signs of b are not so clear as copied by de Genouillac, and t-'ri’-nu is perhaps a possible 
interpretation of what remains. 

Ekur is mostly Enlil’s temple in Nippur, but that seems inappropriate here because the preceding 
line speaks of her being driven from her own temple, presumably in Kesh. Perhaps é-kur here, 
like the Akkadian ekurru, is a common noun “temple,” though é-kur-mu-ta could have been 
expected. 

The difficult sign is like MUG but with an extra wedge. Ninmug is appropriate as one of the seven 
birth goddesses in I 34-35, since it seems from II 101 that Ninmah was suckling Ummul, and this 
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“task” can be the one mentioned in kié-64. The verb 14 = naSi (in lists and bilinguals) has the 
overtones more of “tie on,” “attach,” than of “lift,” and this suits the carrying of Ummul. 
ud-da/ut-ta appear with six Akkadian equivalents in NBGT I 316-21, II i 23-28, and IX iv 
278-82 (all in MSL IV), not all otherwise known and understood. The last, i-nu-ma, is clearly a 
conjunction, and probably all are. However, Jacobsen’s “whenever” cannot be reconciled with the 
precative verb. Here, it is assumed that “from the day” is the meaning, i.e., “from today,” “hence- 
forth.” Enki’s penis is also praised in Enki and Ninhursag (ZA 74 [1984] 14 67-69). In the case under 
discussion, the praise presumably results from Enki’s having begotten a creature which completely 
baffled Ninmah. With the reading of a, Ninmah’s wisdom must be her expertise in matters of birth 
(cf. II 51 and note), but the reading of b without the “your” is difficult. 

For the divine pair Enkum and Ninkum, see p. 285. They also utter praise in an Ur-Namma text, 
ZA 53 (1959) 106 18. 

It is proposed that these lines are largely parallel. Thus GIR is taken as né = emiiqu and é is restored 
to the compound verb pa-é. In 107, ud-8u-e is taken as a variant of ud-Su-8(@), ru-ru-gti as an 
adjective qualifying né before an abstract noun with -é]4 suffix. In the verb ka-tar si-il, a 8é is 
not usually found (note on II 11). 

This is a key line for the second part of the story, but despite the few signs missing, it is very obscure. 
The hearing presumably refers to the praise of Enki in the preceding lines, but how does Ummul 
come in, and what is the allusion of “make my house”? For building a “house,” dt or dim are usual, 
not ak. If Ninmah is being appeased, it would seem that her house, not Enki’s, needs building. 
Should the faulty a be emended from é-mu to é-zu? But how can the utterly incapable Ummul 
come into some concept of house-building? It is tempting to take @i$-tuk-a-bi with Kramer/ 
Maier as “the gods who hear them” (but altering “them” to “it”), though this presumes an Akka- 
dian construction: ila S¢miiXu. However, there is so much “bad” Sumerian in this text that another 
example is no problem. 


The Exaltation of Nabi 


1-16 


Another description of an arrival of Nabé in Babylon is found on K 6606+ Col. A (JSS 4 [1959] 
7-8), which may not refer to the New Year, though probably it does. 

Cf. 10 kalé™* ina man-[zi-i. . .. 11 “naré™ ina *8za-mi.. . (VAB VII 264 3, 4). The 1/3 of asi is also 
used for “spread abroad” in OB omens, but there the form is us-te-né-si (YBT X 25 31 and 72). 
Borger’s correction “pu-ra-dt(?)-ti is unnecessary. The Assyrian Recension of Atra-hasis (p. 43 7) 
also has pu-ra-na-ta, and as derived from the Sumerian buranun the form is not unexpected. The 
Mari letters offer the unassimilated purantum on a few occasions (ARM 15 p. 131). 
*“ma-fd-da-hé-du, is Nabi’s boat (SO VIII/4 61; MSL V 177 307). For kima SuméSu, see the note 
on Enima Elis VI 149. 

The “shining ladies” cannot be identified. Were they perhaps “the daughters of Ezida,” Gazbaba and 
Kirizalsurra (ZA 6 [1890] 241 3-4)? 

na-bi ‘Xam-Si cannot mean “named by Samag,” as in the OB personal name nabi-Sama¥ (so Stamm, 
MVAG 44 [1939] 258), as this would be nonsense here. Nabdi is being identified with Sama¥ and 
Sin, as in STT 71 6 = RA 53 (1959) 134: amas §[a4! u]d-da-k[dém] 130 m[u-S]i-t[i]. This line is in- 
deed based on a phrase in incantations which speak of the gods as separate deities: 30 54 maxi “Yama 
Sd kal u,-mi (PBS I/2 106 rev. 4; cf. ArOr 17/1 [1949] 179 and ibid. 21 [1953] 379 12). Like Naba, 
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Marduk is also addressed consecutively as ‘Yama¥ nir(zaldg) kib-rat and 30 mu-nam-mir {mir} ik-let 
(Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc. 138 314-15). 

See Borger ad loc. and the note on Enuma Elis VII 64. 

For the locations named, see RLA I 330, CAD S 129b, and A. R. George, BTT Indexes. 

Similar passages occur in: Ludlul (BWL 60 92-94), a royal prayer (AfO 19 [1959/60] 59 165-66), 
Esarhaddon (Borger, Asarhaddon p. 5 vi 37—vii 8), and Ashurbanipal (VAB VII 264ff. 8-10). The 
meaning of kiSukku here is unknown. In the present context, an expensive comestible is surely ex- 
pected, not the kis/Sukku of the dictionaries. 

The suffix -Sun must have an antecedent within the line, since nothing suitable occurs in the pre- 
ceding line. This can only be kapparré, since Sarru is singular. Borger’s easy Sarru kab-tu leaves the 
-re-e in mid-air. The -e, though slightly damaged at the bottom left-hand corner, is certain. The 
meaning of kapparra is unknown. 

In the context, the verb of this line must be preterite or perfect, but the form does not agree with 
the standard paradigms. ittahrammetu implies a Neo-Babylonian IV perfect ittablakkit. It is better to 
assume this than to emend. 

The first word could be read Si-i8-Sti “silence,” as in CAD sub voce. 

None of the possibilities for IB.NAR gives obvious sense here: ip-puh “he blew,” ip-lul “he led,” and 
ib-lul “he mixed.” But the last might be used on the view that, since Sutabulu means both “mix” and 
“consider,” baldlu in parallel could also mean “consider.” 

Cf. [v]-Sd-te-ru be-lut-su (ADD 809 obv. 6). 
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The trace might be restored i-n[u-ma, but not i-d[i-ig-lat. 

The coupling of Sama¥ with the great trinity is not usual; cf. BWL 162 3-6 and note. In the similar 
passage rev. 26-27, Ninmah replaces him, but the Old Babylonian copy rev. has both. 

The translation assumes that Su gi,-gi, is corrupt for ad gi,-gi,. 

For the use of i after an interrogative pronoun, see JCS 21 (1967) 131 note on 30. 

Since in the previous pair of questions the verbs in K are roughly synonymous, presumably bal 
here equates e. Van Dijk in SGL II 100 takes bal-bal as a verb of speaking. If this is correct, the 
Akkadian is a purely mechanical translation. 

Since in the context no two individual gods are to hand, “both” in 23 is taken to refer to two groups 
of gods. Lines 7-8 and 9 above do distinguish between the chief gods and the rest of the Anun- 
naki, a distinction also found in Atra-hasis I. Thus, in 22, it is best to assume that, as written by the 
author, the same two groups are meant: the Anunnaki generally and the select destiny-determining 
group. As now read, “who determine destinies” qualifies “Anunnaki.” 

The repeated Alla expresses of course the plural, not the dual. For the reading Alla and other oc- 
curences, see p. 223. 

With sag mu, cf. ASKT 96 24-25: ‘ba-ba,ama gal sag-mt lu-u,,lu, and “nin-sag-mti-mut 
(= ‘be-let-i-lf) (An = Anum II 12, CT 24 25 79). 

The late glosses of IL (= tupsikku) dusi/u are no doubt corruptions of tu-ub-8i-ig attested at Emar. 
See CAD lexical section on tupsikku. 

There seems to be some contamination with rev. 10. 

Probably gu has dropped out between the noun and the verb, cf. gi: gar-gar = gurrunu (MSL XVII 
69 52). 
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The two names have generally been understood as those of the first human pair, except by Schmidtke 
(Fs. Nétscher 216), who, because of the divine determinative, considers them a divine pair. The 
usual view may be right but, in the corrupt context, nothing can be proved. It is not clear which 
male deity calls their names. Linguistically, the names are a pair, and the second is to be read as 
here (with Landsberger, AfO Beiheft 1 178), against the usual ¢mi-nu-ti-an-ni ‘mi-nu-ti-ul-la (AfK 1 
[1923] 21 6-7; cf. CT 25 30 22-23; 44 9-11; 29 obv. 7-8; KAV 173 19-20; CT 24 41 81-82). Di- 
vine names beginning with the sign AN do not normally take the determinative. There seem to be 
no other certain occurrences of those names, though An-ni-ga-ra occurs in an obscure context 
in IIR 60 no. 1 iii 12, and there is a longer divine name “bdra-ul-le-gar-ra, son of Bélet-ili (An 
= Anum II 60, CT 24 26 104—5), found also in Rim-Sin year-formulae (RLA II 161 204, 208, cf. RA 
15 [1918] 24-26) and in lists (‘bara-ul-e-[gar]-ra, TCL 15 pl. xxvi 126; "ba-ra-u,-le-gar-ra, 
PBS I/2 112 i 14 = ArOr 21 [1953] 395, collated). The names presumably mean “Whom eternity 
established” and “Whom heaven established.” 

For Enul Ninul, see p. 415. 

Since Aruru is the creatress of mankind, and since 18 is duplicated in 24-25 below, one wonders if 
18 has displaced a statement about Aruru’s creative work. 

ma-ni-Su must be emended to <ra)-ma-ni-Su to correspond with ni-bi. For sig,-sig, = bunnti “cre- 
ate,” see note on Eniima Elis 1 1-10. If ki-ta is correct (there is nothing to correspond to the Ak- 
kadian), then the lines must refer to the birth of man like plants from the ground. However, if the 
signs NE KI are omitted, the remaining nf-bi-ta corresponds exactly to a-na <ra)-ma-ni-Su. With- 
out the phrase “from the earth,” the lines must be taken in the sense that men were created with 
the capacity for reproduction, just as barley yields its own seed. Genesis 1 has a similar emphasis on 
seed-bearing of plants, and the first commandment given to the human race was, “Be fruitful and 
multiply.” 

These lines, and the colophon of K, seem to say that Nissaba is established in Uzumua. In Late 
Assyrian times, Inanna was mistress of that part of Nippur (JCS 17 [1963] 129 1), unless the term 
is used purely as a learned term for the whole of Nippur. 


The Slaying of Labbu 


Obv. 3-4 The restorations, the second of which was suggested by Jacobsen, are based on the Assyrian Re- 


16 
23 


cension of Atra-hasis: [i-na] hu-bu-ri-Si-na la i-sa-ba-su/ta-ni Si-tu (Lambert and Millard, Atra-hasis 
[Oxford, 1969], pp. 106 3, 8; 108 41), and on: 


...naj-dm-tar-bi-Se U nu-mu-un-si-ku-ku 
... ana] Si-ma-ti-Su ul a-sal-lal 
[tu nu-mJu-un-Si-ku-ku t-di nu-mu-un-dib-bé-en 
[ul a-sJal-lal Sit-tum ul i-sab-ba-ta-an-ni 
SBH p. 54 obv. 11-14 = K 4891+5348a 12-15 


Hrozny restored mus-[gal-la, and Jensen mentioned as possibilities mushussu and musmahhu. Since 
no sign is written closely up to the mu§, séra is likely, but in any case the sense is not changed. 
Instead of sissiktu for tig-sfg, ulinnu could be read. 

In mythology “river” and “sea” can interchange, so Labbu is no doubt meant by rehit nari. 
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The seal is the personal cylinder seal of the deity, and since “seal of life” makes little sense, napistu is 
best taken as “throat,” as suggested by Ungnad (Die Religion der Babylonier und Assyrer [Jena, 1921] 
62) and Jacobsen. Cylinder seals were carried on a string around the neck. It is hardly used to kill 
the enemy (so Jacobsen and B. Goff), rather to protect the bearer, like the plant that Marduk car- 
ried into battle with Tiamat (Enima Eli¥ IV 62). The use of seals as amulets is documented by B. 
Goff, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 19 (1956) 1-39. 

nasdku is apparently used with an ellipsis of a word for arrow, though this seems to be a unique 
phenomenon. Cf. Enama Elif IV 101. 


The Founding of Eridu 


Obv. 5 


17 


25 


28-29 


30 


A-dam for “settlement” is attested in Sumerian, as well as for “people” (A. Falkenstein, SGL I 
40-42), and the same sense for the Akkadian nammai%ii is attested in Malku I 200: nam-mas-Su-vi = 
a-lum (JAOS 83 [1963] 428). 

The -bion ki-tu8-bi is probably collective referring to the gods, and the Akkadian version should 
have -su-nu, not -su. 

The -ma on a-ab-ba-ma is probably the Akkadian -ma, as suggested by van Dijk, privately. See 
A. Sjéberg, ZA 54 (1961) 62. 

Cf. the Prologue to the Code of Hammurabi (i 17) and: mu mah-a mi-ni-in-sa 
ma-am si-ra-am i-bi-t-Su (Samsu-iluna: RIME 4 p. 381 10). 

Among the Sumerian equivalents for amu in Urra VIII is “a-Diri-ga (line 234: MSL VII 22-23; 
IX 166-67), and it is possible that a has dropped out between gi and Diri here. 

The reed usSu occurs lexically: MSL III 218 8; VII 13 89. ditta is either an error for, or a variant 
form of, udittu, which is also attested lexically in Urra (MSL VII 10 33-34) and Urgud: SE.KAK = 
u-di-it-tum = lub-Su §4 GI" (MSL VII 68 24). Urgud interprets the term as a part of the reed, but in 
our text and in other Sumerian passages (see Falkenstein, ZA 47 [1942] 200, A. Sjaberg, Der Mond- 
gott Nanna-Suen [Stockholm, 1960] 150 20 and 159 ad loc.), *u8 and “henbur occur together as 
different kinds of reeds. 

udu-AMAS-a is to be read udu?ua (cf. u, = rakabu) as shown by the gloss t-a in Urra XIII 21-22 
(MSL VIII/1 8), but it is doubtful if the Akkadian translator understood this. In any case, there is 


some defect in these two lines as now preserved. 


go es-a = Su- 


The Sumerian root lug “stand” is attested elsewhere: in-ne-da-lu-ga-ta = iz-za-a[z-zu] (BE 1 
129 oby. 12 = RIME 4 p. 426 19’); lu-ug = LU = man-za-zwu $4 alpi u immeri (MSL XIV 186 191); 
C. Wilcke, Das Lugalbandaepos (Wiesbaden, 1969) p. 98 68 (cf. H. Vanstiphout, Epics of Sumerian 
Kings [Atlanta, 2003] p. 138) am-ma-da-lu-ga = i-[i-iz], not i-t[i-iq]. However, the Akkadian 
translation could be wrong. mi-ni-in-lu-ug could be rendered usziz, and that is a form of the verb 
used elsewhere for “create” (see note on Enima Elis I 1-10). 


Another Dragon-Slaying Episode 


A possible restoration is: a-na ili su[kkali]-Su, “to the god his vizier.” 

IGI.DU is literally “the one who goes at the front”: igi(-8@)-du, and so “leader.” As a divine name, 
it is used commonly of Ninurta and Nergal. The correct Sumerian reading is in doubt. Lexical texts 
give palil (CAD, palilu), but the Akk. loans igisti and gesti presume igiSdu. However, this evidence 


21 
24 
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is for the common noun, not the divine title. For the latter, there is uncertain evidence supporting 
palil: Sér-ra-pa-lil (name of an item of clothing, STT 393 75); and [*p]a-li[l], STT 214-17 i 32. 

B. Landsberger, Fauna! 58? notes an uncertain restoration ba-[a’-mu]; also CAD sub voce urku. 

In the Slaying of Labbu obv. 10, the same expression is used of the ears, but the sign here is definitely 
IGI, not ge8tu. 


The Theogony of Dunnu 


3 


If hasanu is taken in the physical sense of “embrace” here, as in Arabic and Ethiopic, one may re- 
store [it-ta]-ah-si-nu-ma, IV/1 perfect in a reflexive sense: “they linked arms and hitched on their 
plough.” However, ih-si-nu is a good I/1 form. 

AMAkandu is a name of Sakkan ( Sumugqan), and the attributes and history of this god and his 
names need to be stated here at length, since they are little known. Before examining evidence, it 
may be well to state known facts. These are that in Akkadian texts Sakkan is a god of quadrupeds, 
though whether of all or only of some is not clear, nor whether the distinction between wild and 
domesticated should be made. One of the most common uses is in the phrase bil “’Sakkan, but there 
is no distinction in meaning between this and biilu alone, as may be illustrated from Urra XIV 
392-93: 


nig-ur-limmu-ba = bu-t-lu 
nig-tir-limmu-ba = bu-ul “Sakkan(gir) 


Examples in context confirm this point. The phrase with Sakkan belongs to literary phraseology, 
and the presence or absence of the god’s name even there is a matter of style and feeling. 

The first occurrence of the divine name is found in an archaic Sumerian god-list from Ur: 
llgan-ama-[ (x) ] (UET II 105 i). A somewhat later Fara administrative tablet has ‘ama-gan-Su 
(Jestin, TSS 102 vi), and an Early Dynastic Kish tablet offers the personal name Sa-gan-ur-sag 
(Langdon, Kish IV pl. XLII no. 3 i). In the Baba archive from Laga3, the name occurs in the com- 
plex: nfg/ninda-‘ama-gan-Sa-na-8eé (DP 61 i). The same name may occur in an inscription 
of Enannatum I: [ (x)] x ama-gan-Sa (Sollberger, Corpus 23 iii 4), but the context is broken. 
M. Lambert finds other examples in the name bdra-sa/sd-gan-nu-sa (RA 47 [1953] 190), but 
this evidence is hardly sure. Proof that the other writings involve Sakkan will appear in due course. 

Without the divine determinative, the writing ama-gan-%a occurs frequently in the Laga’ 
Baba archive from the end of the Early Dynastic period. It never occurs by itself, but always pre- 
ceded by sipa, an8e, or SAL.ANSE/ANSE.SAL (= emé). Twice, it occurs with both sipa and 
ange: sipa ama-gan-an-Se-Sa-gan-me (Hussey, ST 1 8 v and 11 vy; in the latter occurrence the 
Se is omitted by error). The insertion of anSe between ama and (as here) Sa-gan proves nothing 
in view of the lack of consistent order of signs in this period. In all other cases, ama and gan(-8a) 
come together. The order $a-gan, though very unusual, could well be correct, since the complex 
can be resumed with -na (Hussey, ST I 12 v). 

In the Ur III texts, the term occurs also, but less frequently: 


(a) sipa-ama-gan Salonen, Puzri§-Dagan 171; ITT II 5223 

(b) sipa-ama-gan-me Barton, Haverford II 27 ii 

(c) sipa-ama-gan-na-me CT 3 38 168 

(d) sipa-anSe-ama-gan Oppenheim, Eames O 29; Legrain, TRU 120 
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(e) sipa-anSe-ama-gan-na Reisner, Telloh 16 vii 

(f) anSe-ama-gan-ta Barton, Haverford HI 197 obv. 

(g) 3 ANSE.SAL a-ru-a ‘nin-ki-mar-ta ama-gan-8a-8e ITT Il 5223 
(h) 8ah-ama-gan-uru Babyloniaca 8 (1924) pl. XI HG 10 


Again the resumptive -na occurs, but the 8a is totally lacking, unless in (g), but one could take 
ama-gan-8a as a compound like ab-8a “middle of the sea.” In either case, this seems to be the 
only example of ama-gan without divine determinative and not in genitival relationship to a 
preceding noun. 

First, the phonetic problem of this material. Since the Ur III scribes omit the 8a which the 
earlier Laga’ scribes wrote, one must conclude that this a dispensable phonetic complement. And 
since the complex ends in -n it is a permissible hypothesis that the whole of ama-gan(-%a) is to 
be read Sagan, and the full evidence to prove the point will appear in due course. Either the ama 
alone had the value Sagan, and the gan(-8a) is a phonetic writing added like ge8-tug to the PI 
sign, or ama had the value 8a.. 

Secondly, meaning. Apart from (h) in the Ur III material, which refers to pigs, all the other 
examples either certainly, or very probably concern donkeys. Since in much later bilingual passages 
ama-gan = ummu dlittu (SL 143 3) de Genouillac in 1909 (TSA p. 16) translated “Anesses méres,” 
and this opinion was supported by Thureau-Dangin in 1914 (RA 11 [1914] 103). This proposal 
offered no explanation of the Sa, and there is no evidence that Sagan = aladu. In Or. 20 (1926) 22, 
A. Deimel observed, “Da gan+Sa immer zusammen mit ama vorkommt, wird es vielleicht ‘séugend’ 
bedeuten,” the logic of which is hard to see, and no shred of evidence was offered for it. Matou’ in 
1950 (ArOr 18/4 [1950] 385) went back to “donkey bringing forth,” and Falkenstein first rendered 
an occurrence in Gudea (which will be considered in due course) “die gebirende Eselin” (AnOr 28 
[1959] 61), but then in AnOr 29 (1960) 66° he altered his rendering to “den trachtigen Eselinnen,” 
a change necessitated by the context, but ignoring that gan means “give birth,” not “be pregnant.” 
Y. Rosengarten in her Consommation (1960) pp. 79ff. at least had the integrity to see that the 
problem was not solved and repeated Falkenstein’s last rendering with a question mark: “Anesses 
pleines(?),” and gave the Sumerian as ama-gan-SA. The history of the case shows the unfortunate 
effect of relying on etymology too much before the correct reading of the signs has been established. 

The contention we make is that AMA in this sign group has nothing to do with “mother.” 
Goetze (JCS 17 [1963] 7) considered SAL.ANSE-ama-gan-(Sa) proof of the correctness of 
“Anesse-mere,” but exactly the opposite conclusion can be drawn. Normally, donkeys were referred 
to without distinction of sex, unlike cows and bulls. If, then, one finds both anSe-ama-gan and 
emé-ama-gan, it is perfectly permissible to argue that the gender distinction lies in emé rather 
than in ama-gan. For the Ur III occurrences, one passage proves that ama-gan donkeys need 
not be feminine: 7 anSe-nita 1 anSe-nita mu-3 anSe-ama-gan-ta (Barton, Haverford III 
197), “7 male donkeys, 1 male donkey three years old, from the ama-gan—donkeys.” We do not 
propose to make a detailed study of the many Early Dynastic passages, since one cannot do this for 
ama-gan alone but would have to study all the donkey terms. A suggestion, however, may be put 
forward. While one cannot just assume that the meaning of the Akk. Sakkan will be identical with 
that of Early Dynastic times, at least one can ask if it be so. Rosengarten’s discussion of the various 
donkey terms assumed that they must all be on one level. If some donkey keepers are called sipa- 
ama-gan-8a while others have different titles, then (according to her method) each must have a 
specialized function not shared by the others. Similarly with the animals: since some are specified 
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by ama-gan-Sa and others by other terms, they must all be distinguishable into clearly defined 
classes. In contrast, it is suggested here that ama-gan-¥a is a generic term for donkeys, which, 
like the Akk. Sakkan in the phrase bil Sakkan, conveys nothing specific. Thus, sipa-ama-gan-Sa 
means nothing other than “donkey keeper,” and the other terms indicate men with specialized 
duties in the rearing of donkeys. Also, the animals designated ama-gan-Sa are just donkeys in 
general, contrasted only with those more closely designated by age, sex, or other criteria. In favour 
of this proposition, it may be noted that, among the men, those designated ama-gan-8a are very 
much more common than the other kinds of donkey-keeper. Also, in the few tablets which list 
many different sorts of donkeys (DP 237; RTC 49; VAS XIV 160), those designated ama-gan-Sa 
come first in each case and are the largest group. 

Gudea Statue F iii 16-iv 13 has been cited as proof that AMA is “mother.” It describes how the 
young of various animals were put with their mothers. The pairs of names are: 


ab — amar (cow) 

Uy — sila, (sheep) 
uz(ud,) — mas (goat) 
anSe-ama-gan-a. — dir-ka’, — (donkey) 


The only purpose of putting the young with their mothers is to have them fed and satisfied. It is 
hard to see how a mother donkey could do this duty if she was giving birth, and so Falkenstein 
had good reason to change this into “pregnant,” though without any lexical support. It is also not 
clear why only the donkey should be specified as pregnant, and not the other animals as well. As 
soon as it is realized that ama-gan is just an epithetic augment used with “donkey” and that these 
creatures are not usually distinguished by sex, the problem resolves. 

Another writing of the name Sakkan is “GIR, which became the usual ideogram for the god in 
Akkadian texts. M. Lambert (RA 47 [1953] 190) suggests that it was originally also an ideogram 
“avec l’idée de representer un animal.” Unfortunately, the facts are much more complicated. The 
Late Assyrian GIR sign combines three clearly distinguished signs from the archaic Sumerian texts 
from Ur to the time of Gudea, which, following Fossey, Manuel II nos. 28483ff., we shall name nos. 
1, 2, and 3, respectively. The last is the lion-head, PIRIG, which does not concern us here. No. 2 
(LAK 253) is gir “foot,” “way,” and to this must be added an§8e, since at this period one form served 
for the two values, though later they were distinguished. No. 1 (LAK 248) is basically the same as 
no. 2, but lacks four or six extra strokes used on no. 2, two at the bottom left, the rest at the top 
right. These extra wedges do not justify us calling the one the guna of the other. The general opin- 
ion is that both nos. 1 and 2 originated as a donkey head (Falkenstein, ATU no. 49; OECT VII 
no. 130), and the extra parts of no. 2 have been explained as part of the harness (Deimel, SL 444). 
However, hypotheses about the original forms should not be allowed to obscure the facts of usage, 
which are that nos. | and 2 have nothing in common. No. 2 is well attested for gir, an8e, and né. 
No. | is altogether less common, but occurs in “GIR’-nita = Sakkana, in “GIR”-lam (a basket? 
see Landsberger, Date Palm p. 39), and in a few other unhelpful contexts. The same sign is also used 
for ki8i. In the Ur III texts, so far as one can tell from the copies and from the work of those who 
consider that the script is so well known that transliterations suffice for every scholarly purpose, 
nos. | and 2 are often confused. There are tablets which distinguish them as in earlier times—TRU 
342 and RTC 284, for example—but more often chaos seems to prevail. ITT IH/2 6537 writes 
Sakkana with aclear ANSE sign; gir “foot” in RTC 262 has only one pair of the extra wedges; etc. 
This confusion is particularly regrettable since the GIR sign used for Sakkan is not attested before 
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the Ur III period, and whether it be no. 1 or no. 2 cannot be decided with certainty. M. Lambert’s 
argument that its use arose because the sign an¥e is that for an animal runs into the objection that, 
when the signs were distinguished, not an¥e but GIR is the one. The idea that ANSE can be read 
¥ak(k)an is found in Meissner, SAI 3386; Deimel, SL 208 13, etc.; but this all rests on the false 
interpretation of CT 12 31, BM 38177. As Goetze has rightly seen (JCS 17 [1963] 7), the sign is 
not ane but gir. Since no. | with the addition of nita has the value Sakkana, it is more likely 
that “GIR involves no. 1 and was chosen purely as a phonetic writing. 

Not every occurrence of “GIR need be taken as Sakkan. In Early Dynastic Laga’, there is a per- 
sonal name ur-““GIR”- la, with sign no. 1 (RTC 14 ii), which is also attested from Fara (Deimel, 
Fara III no. 67 12586 vi; no. 68 9080 v; no. 69 9125 iv). The Fara tablets also have the name once 
without the final -la: no. 65 12422 10. In Ur III texts, 4gir-ra and ‘gir-da are certainly different 
gods. In the same period, most of the occurrences of 4GIR cannot be interpreted, since the con- 
texts are unhelpful: there is a gudt “GIR in CT 9 19068 25; an é “GIR in MCS VII [1957] 13-14; 
and offerings to ‘GIR in TCL 6 6053 iii and Fish, Catalogue 91 5. In addition, there are personal 
names with ‘GIR; see Schneider, AnOr 19 no. 148. The first completely certain example of “GIR 
for Sakkan occurs on a seal inscription which will be dealt with later. On this writing, cf. Jean, La 
religion sumérienne (Paris, 1931) 92!. 

A third Sumerian writing of Sakkan is phonetic: Sagan, which is the compound sign Su yrgan. 
(The Early Dynastic examples included “AMA-gan-Sa and “‘AMA-gan-Su, and in addition to 
Sakkan, Sumugan has long been known.) This writing occurs first in Gudea Cylinder B ix 3: 
‘Sagan Seg.-bar sukkal é-dig-ga, “Sakkan, the wild sheep, vizier of the ‘good house’.” Without 
the divine determinative, the name and its first epithet occurs in a list of offerings: 1 sila, Sagan 
Seg,-bar (RTC 247 rev. 12). Landsberger, in the first edition of his Fauna, p. 96, took Seg, and 
Seg,-bar for “wild sheep,” though now he prefers “wild boars of the mountain” (JNES 24 [1965] 
296*). Whichever is correct, it is strange that the deity whose name is so consistently associated 
with donkeys in the Early Dynastic and Ur III texts should be identified as another creature here. 
The same writing is also attested in the Ur II] name ur-Nagan (YBT IV 232 74 and 82). 

The evidence of Sumerian literary texts to the attributes of Sakkan is not extensive. A Sulgi 
hymn has this king speak of himself as dtr-“GIR-na, “male donkey of Sakkan” (ZA 50 [1952] 64 
18). This fits the picture of the economic and administrative texts, but most of the other Sumer- 
ian literary sources do not. According to Kramer, there is a hymn to Sakkan of which some pieces 
are published and others unpublished. From what Kramer has said of the composition (Enki und 
die Weltordnung p. 250; Fs. Albright 263°; UET VI p. 8’8), it does not seem to have any bearing on 
the animal connections of the deity, if indeed it is a hymn to Sakkan. In The Death of GilgameS, 
among the deities met in the underworld is “su-mu-gan(! copy: KAL; see BASOR 94 [1944] 8 
20). Infernal aspects of the god occur later in Akkadian texts: an incantation to “GIR (AMT 52 1 = 
Ebeling, Tod und Leben p. 27) deals with him exclusively as an underworld god (edin = séru is used 
both of quadruped terrain and of the realm below); GilgameS in the Akkadian form also knows of 
Sakkan below: VII IV 49; and in the late i: NAM gif-hur an-ki-a (CT 25 50 15) ‘u.gur is explained 
as ‘GIR. Enki und die Weltordnung lines 347-55 describe how Enki made the open country luxuriant 
with vegetation, made to multiply wild creatures (ma8-anSe an-edin-na) and particularly the 
wild sheep called Seg, and Seg,- bar. In charge of all this Sakkan (‘GIR) was put. An Emesal litany 
cited in full by E. Bergmann in ZA 56 (1964) 41 in one Old Babylonian copy has: su-mu-un-ga- 
an zi-ig Si-in-bar U-8i-im lu-a (PBS X/2 13 rev. 12), ie., “Sakkan, who makes the Seg, and 
Seg,-bar flourish on grass,” which gives a phonetic spelling of the name related to that in The Death 
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of Gilgame¥. The other Old Babylonian copy (VAS II 8 iv 12) has: “GIR ma-an8e sig "Seg,-bar 
u-Sim’-ma lu'-lu’, but the late copies have replaced the epithets with mu-lu edin-na = be-el 
se-rim. The first datable occurrence of ni g-ur-limmu-“GIR(-na) seems to be found in a lament 
over the destruction caused by the Guti (PBS X/2 4 11); it is also found in the Ibbi-Sin Lament (BE 
31 3 rev. 19 = WdO I [1947/50] 378 46) and in a hymn of Iddin-Dagan (Rémer, SKIZ 131 93%). 
An [8me-Dagan hymn refers to 4en-ki 4i8kur “ezinu ‘GIR en-hé-gal-la-k[e,-ne] (SRT 13 68). 
A Ninurta hymn of uncertain date refers to «GIR lugal-anSe-ke, (SLTNi 61 41 = 56), and an 
Old Babylonian copy of a bilingual incantation names ‘GIR lugal-ma8-anSe-ke, = “GIR be-el 
bu-li-im “GIR (PRAK II C 1 rev. 16-17), but ‘GIR lugal-ma8-anSe-ke, = IMIN be-el nam-[ma] 
¥-Se-e (BM 54918+64270 rev. 6). 

The material presented so far divides naturally into two groups. First, there is the material from 
administrative texts dealing with domestic animals, where AMA- gan(-8a) qualifies donkeys. This 
material extends from the end of the Early Dynastic Period to the Third Dynasty of Ur. Secondly, 
in literary contexts, “GIR is concerned with quadrupeds generally and with the plant life on which 
they live. In this group, Sakkan is never connected with donkeys, except for the Sulgi hymn, and 
more than once he has some kind of connection with the Seg, and Seg,-bar, which are generally 
understood to be wild sheep. The first attestation of this usage is presumably that from the lament 
over the Guti invasion, if it was written soon after the event, or in the following Ur dynasty. Most 
of the passages, however, come from the period of the Isin dynasty, in which Falkenstein puts the 
composition of Enki und die Weltordnung (ZA 56 [1964] 45). The usage and writing of the economic 
and administrative texts ceased with the Third Dynasty of Ur, and it is not recorded in Urra or 
its forerunners and only survived in corrupted form in god-lists (see below). The literary usage in 
contrast is recorded in Urra as quoted above, and it continued into Late Babylonian times. The 
distinction, however, is not just one of period but of concept also, but no explanation of it can yet 
be attempted. 

Two Old Babylonian god-lists from Nippur offer Sakkan with Lahar, but in unhelpful contexts: 


‘GIR “la-ha-ar 
aU, 4GIR Sa-am-ka-an 
SLT 122 II 19-20 Diri Nippur, MSL XV 36 40-41 


The spelling Samkan is an uncontracted form, since much earlier a form Samagan occurs, as quoted 
below. A third Old Babylonian god-list can be introduced by a seal inscription from the same pe- 
riod: ‘GIR dumu ‘utu (Delaporte in Mélanges Dussaud 909-10 and pl. iv no. 18). This first men- 
tion of Sakkan’s parentage, “son of Utu,” is paralleled in a late copy of a Sumerian incantation: 
‘GIR dumu “utu (ASKT 105 rev. 10), but it would not be a safe assumption that this view was the 
only one. A bilingual from Bogazkéy has Sakkan as a vizier in the court of Sama’: %4-kan sukal- 
mah ‘{[... = Sd-kan sukkallu si-ru Sa [... (RUB IV 11 obv. 4-5). The god-list referred to, TCL 15 
pl. xxvff., is arranged systematically, and in the place where the dependents of Sama¥ appear, one 
finds: “Seg,, “sikil-la-me-si (188-89). De Genouillac in RA 20 (1923) 102 and 25 (1928) 134 
misread the first name as ‘GIR, but copied the sign as a clear Beg, As will be shown later, An = 
Anum takes over these two lines, proves by a modification that the first name is to be pronounced 
Seg, and specifies the latter name as the wife of the former. Seg, and Seg,-bar have been found 
referring to Sakkan and his sphere of influence before, but it is curious that the ordinary name of 
the god does not occur in this list at all. The reason may be suggested by following up the epithet 
lugal-edin-na, “master of the open country.” This is used of Sakkan in a bilingual exorcistic text 
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which no doubt goes back to Old Babylonian times at least, though the late copies from which it is 
known may have been edited at a later time: 


4GIR dumu [“ut]u-ke , lugal-edin-na-[... 
Wak-kan mar “Sama¥ be-e[l se-ri. . . 


ArOr 21 (1953) 384 15-16 (collated) 


The Emesal litany quoted above also applied this epithet to Sakkan, but in the god-list under dis- 
cussion, the title is given far removed from “Seg, and within another context: 


342 4edin-na-ni-si-ma 

dlugal-edin-na 

dJugal-8u-tir-ra [nig-Su-tr = nam-mas-ti: MSL VIII/2 43 401] 
345 ‘lugal-zag-é 

‘Ny4-lal 

dgq-@ 

[“]x-edin-na 

[Sara 


(A later form of this list is CT 25 37 rev.) This section is related to a section of an exorcistic text 
dealing with 44-nu-ku8-t (ArOr 21 [1953] 376 47ff.), whose obscurity is relieved by the citation 
of other names of his: ‘lugal-edin-na, ‘u-1al, ‘munsttb-mah, and Ndra. Lulal is well known 
from the Descent of Inanna as a god of Bad-Tibira, in Akkadian also known as La-tarak. Since Lulal 
was his ordinary name, one can but suspect that originally two gods were involved, though later 
they were identified, since Lulal comes not at the head of these two lists. Thus, there is little hope 
of knowing if Lugaledinna in these two sources is Sakkan under another name or a similar but 
originally unrelated god. The duplication in the god-list is very clear. The name ‘sa-é is a very 
clear example of an epithet having become a name, since zag-é, with the gloss a-Sa-re-du, occurs 
in the Descent of Inanna 329 (JCS 5 [1951] 13) as a description of Lulal. (Another interpretation 
of this zag-é is offered in Reisner, SBH p. 92 19 = Langdon, SBP 162 30: Sa a-se-e.) Lugalzage is of 
course a doublet of this. munstib is Emesal for lu-sipa: the scribal tradition equates the normal 
and simple lt with the dialectal reduplicated and dissimilated mulu (MSL IV 13 6), but this is not 
the whole truth. For DUR+NUN, the pronunciations mu-su-ub and mu-un-su-ub are attested 
(CT 11 18 vi 33), so one must acknowledge here the Emesal mu “man” and sub “shepherd.” The 
writing PAAMUSUB (mu,-sttb) documented by Sjéberg (Der Mondgott Nanna-Suen [Stockholm, 
1960] p. 62), further complicates the problem. We are then in a context strongly redolent of the 
ancient shepherd god, associated here with Bad-Tibira, the city of Tammuz. Magli VI 7 and Surpu 
II 177-78 both have together “lugal-edin-na and ‘la-ta-rak. 

Against this background, we may now proceed to the Akkadian hymn in honour of Samag 
which deals with his indispensible help in the activities of certain other gods. It is known from 
two incomplete copies, one from Assur and one from Bogazkéy. Ebeling edited them in Or. NS 23 
(1954) 209ff. and concluded that they rest on an Old Babylonian original. One section is devoted 
to Sakkan (p. 211 1ff.), and his attributes are limited to clothing: he is “the coverer of the naked- 
ness of the lands” (mu-ka-at-tim bu-ul-tim $a ma-ta-a-tim). There is nothing more specific about ani- 
mals than that he is called “shepherd.” The reason for his being stripped of his chief attribute is that 
the next section takes up Laé-tarak, and he is “master of the open country” (Sar se-ri-im) and all other 
things that one expects Sakkan to be. The conclusion to draw from the Old Babylonian evidence is 
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that Sakkan at this time was an uninstitutionalized centre of emotions, not clearly attached to any 
city cult, and as a consequence, he was integrated in the official cults in various ways. A connection 
with Sama¥ existed, presumably some aspect of the cult of Sippar or Larsa. One may wonder if the 
name of Sama¥ ‘sag-bar-Su-du, (An = Anum III 123: CT 25 25 27 restored by K 14760; CT 25 
27, K 4365 5) conceals a variant spelling of Seg,-bar. Cf. also a Sulgi hymn: 


a-zi-gu,-nindd-a-ru-a-gim sag-bar gtin-giinu-me-en 
SRT 14 4; Romer, SKIZ 249 
Like reliable offspring that a breeding bull begat, I am a full-grown wild sheep. 


If Sama¥ had some mythological association with the Se gy-bar, then the reason for attaching 
Sakkan to him is clear. The god-list with Seg, does not put Sakkan at this point (or indeed any- 
where), but the possibility was clearly open. The Sama’ hymn, however, already being committed 
to assigning all shepherd-god emotions to Lulal (La-tarak), had to strip Sakkan of these and left 
him with the animals’ wool, the basic stuff of clothing, for his attribute. No doubt he was conceived 
himself as having a long fleece, and for this reason the uncivilized Enkidu is described in the Ak- 
kadian Gilgame§ as being “clothed with clothing like Sakkan” (lu-bu-u&ti la-bi¥ kima ‘GIR: 1 ii 38), 
which means clothed only with natural hair. 

In the Middle Babylonian period, we have to depend on god-lists, since nothing else can be 
dated with certainty to this period. Both An = Anum and CT 29 44-47 (Diri’) offer related Sakkan 
sections, and a small Ashurbanipal fragment, K 7722+9244, offers another recension of the latter. 
First, the passages of An = Anum and Divi’: 


ddumu-zi ISTPA 


«GIR - dumu-‘utu-ke, — su-mu-ug-ga ‘GIR 
dsu-mu-qa-an(]R GIR: Sak-kan IGIR 
dminG]R-ama-a-ni-i-x-gan <MIN> 2 4GIR-gazi-a-an 
(‘GIR-ama-NI-gan-du-gén-ne-du) 3 doan 
dminama-gan-du <MIN) 4 dama-Sa-gan-DU#"” 
om avas <MIN) 5 net 
ding -kti <MIN> 
cming-q <MIN> 
ming <MIN> 
[dminsikis] 9 (MIN) 
dsikil-la-me-si dam-bi-SAL 6 mL. 
ml, SJu ga-a-a-ui om 
dmibsig <MIN)> 2 a 
tteuge-S[UD] «MIN) se-er-du a), 
‘du,( tablet: BA)-ku-ga <MIN> 

An = Anum III 191-205 CT 29 46 7-17 


The text of An = Anum here is reconstructed from the two Middle Assyrian copies. One late copy 
preserves the end of this section with variants: 


tama-MIN-ki-t-kti dumu-“utu-[ke,] 
dming-hi- abeku MIN 

d.min-si-kig ig [MIN ] 
dsikil-la-me-si dam-bi-SAL 
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meee Su 
Inin-sig MIN 
tnin-tiig-SUD MIN 


“nin-du,-ki-ga MIN 
CT 25 20 1-5 


In the first two lines, there is some corruption. The name u-kti seems to occur twice in variant 
writings, the first time mixed up with bits of other names. But even the Middle Assyrian copies are 
not free from error, as will be shown. The last three names here have a nin which is lacking from 
the older copy, but that makes no real difference. The small Ashurbanipal fragment is as follows: 


«GIR =8u 

«GIR = 8u 

dGTR-ama-GIR-8a-ga-ne- [ul = [KIMIN] 
(GIR-ama-du-NI = [KIMIN] 
tnin-t-ku = K[IMIN] 
d bibl 48 = KI[MIN] 
dma’-anSe = KI[MIN] 
dy-RU.EN.SU.AS.LAM(= SES) = KIM[IN] 
[‘]xxxxx = K[IMIN] 


K 7722 (CT 25 46)+9244 (Pl. 72) 


The first observation to be made on these lists is the different contexts in which the first two place 
the shared parts. In CT 29, Sakkan and Ga’u are placed between Tammuz and his mother Zerdu. 
Sara also follows Zerdu. Thus, Sakkan is conceived in some relationship to Tammuz the shepherd, 
but since the list has a primarily philological rather than theological bias, the relationship is not 
expressed. In this context, Sakkan is given with Gau. In An = Anum, in contrast, the compiler, ac- 
cepting Sakkan as son of Sama, used the two entries in the Old Babylonian forerunner, but some- 
where in the process “Seg, was turned into “sig “Wool”! This is the theology of the Old Babylonian 
Samay hymn; for the rest, however, Sakkan is presented in two juxtaposed lists which clearly imply 
his shepherd characteristics. The first list also occurs in CT 29 and K 7722+9244, but the second 
is lacking from CT 29. First, the two spellings of the name are given. An = Anum, it is true, does 
not actually spell out Sakkan, but in Akkadian texts “GIR for Sakkan is sufficiently common that 
this was certainly assumed to be the correct reading of the first line. Since the second occurrence of 
‘GIR is glossed, the first is to be pronounced differently from the second. Then follow three names 
which correspond to four in CT 29. The first, which is very long, was evidently written in two lines 
in an archetype of CT 29, and then in error the GAN, which was put on the following line, was 
misunderstood as an independent name. Hence, one must delete the determinative and restore the 
GAN to the end of the previous line. gazi corresponds to ama in An = Anum and is certainly in 
error. What we have here is a conflation of two writings of Sakkan, ‘AMA- gan and ‘GIR. Seeing 
that the writing AMA-gan ceased with the Third Dynasty of Ur, it is no surprise that the gloss, 
needed to explain it, was soon misunderstood and so appears as part of the name. It is also very 
probably corrupt. The first part in each case is similar: a-ni/a-an. The A is no doubt corrupt for 
$4 (note the corresponding 8a in K 7722+9244), and the gloss therefore gave the pronunciation of 
Sakkan. K 7722+9244 is even more corrupt in one respect, that it has GIR twice in the line. After 
they have been deleted, the traces may be restored: AMA-¥a-g[a-an-G]A[N]. The traces of the 
line in An = Anum have been correctly copied by King in CT 24 32 113, and the I does seem to be 
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this rather than GAN. The two heads of the incomplete sign are too wide apart to be the beginning 
of GAN, though the final gdn certainly glosses that sign. In CT 29, one may well ask if the gloss is 
not incompletely preserved. 

The next line offers the old writing of Sakkan with one further sign. This, too, is very old, for a 
seal inscription from Laga’ contains just this: 


fedin-mu-gi sukal “GIR AMA-gan-8a-DU ur-lugal-edin-na a-zu er-zu 
RA 11 (1914) 103; Delaporte, Louvre I pl. 54 


(The owner of the seal was contemporary with Ur-Ningirsu of Laga’, son of Gudea, as established 
by M. Lambert, RA 42 [1948] 209.) AMA-gan-Sa-DU is an epithet, which, as often, became a 
secondary name. The sense of the DU is disputed as between An = Anum and CT 29, since the 
one has converted it into du, while the other glosses it gu-ub. The NI in the corresponding line of 
K 9244 is no doubt a corruption of du, so agreeing with An = Anum. They might intend “the cre- 
ator of donkeys/quadrupeds,” and CT 29 in contrast, “who makes donkeys/quadrupeds stand.” But 
better sense is given if du is taken as a phonetic writing of du,: “who makes donkeys/quadrupeds 
prosper.” The occurrence of Sakkan with the divine determinative immediately followed by the 
same vocable without is not impossible. The series Aa (CT 12 31, BM 38177) and the vocabulary 
S’ (MSL III 99 and IX 150 43—44) both list GIR and ‘GIR as separate entries, and the former as- 
signs the value S$a-ka-an to both, but the later gives the Akk. i-me-ri “donkey” as the value of the 
first but 8a-gan for the second. 

The last common entry in the god-lists, ‘ma&/m4%, is to be understood as bilu. The following 
three entries in An = Anum and the related fourth line of K 7722+9244 can be partially grasped: 
u-ku = tma-mu (MSL VIII/2 42 388); i-a can be interpreted through the equivalences ritu 
maxqitu, also a could be the equivalent of rehti in view of Magli VII 24: ki-ma ‘GIR ir-hu-ti bu-uL-%, 
but the literal interpretation of this passage adopted by W. E Albright (JAOS 40 [1920] 320ff.; AfO 
3 [1926] 181-83) is unnecessary. The penultimate line of K 7722+ 9244 is obviously corrupt, but 
the present writer would not care to guess what the underlying original was. 

Another Middle Babylonian list with a Sakkan section is An = Anum = Sa améli: 


«GIR «GIR 34 bir-qi 
‘kur-gal MIN 84 te-lil-te 
dmar-du MIN 84 su-ti-i 
an-mar-du MIN Sd su-ti-i 
War-Sar MIN 84 su-ti-i 
«GIR MIN 84 Sadi 
468-BU.NUN.KU.TU MIN Sa Sum-ma-ni 


CT 24 42 89-95 


The first entry here is simple etymology: gir = baraqu, but this is used of Martu in a seal inscription: 
ba-ri-qu[m] (J.-R. Kupper, Liconographie du dieu Amurru [Brussels, 1961] 67). All the other names 
are well-known names of Martu or have well known connections with him. Sar¥ar is the ridge of 
high land, Jebel Bishri, from which the Martu nomads reached the Euphrates (G. Buccellati, The 
Amorites of the Ur III Period [Naples, 1966] 236-37; JNES 15 [1956] 134 38-39). The second GIR 
is derived from the double GIR (the second of which is often inverted) for Tidnu. Here, then, the 
name Sakkan is transferred to the better-established Martu. It is a totally different solution to that 
adopted in other texts. Martu is the son of Anu, not of Sama’. 
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Other evidence from the middle or late periods connects Sakkan with domestic sheep. A late 
copy of an Uruk ritual states: 


ina bit ‘“ama¥ Sir immeri(udu-nitd) a-na “GIR ul i-gar-ru-ub 
Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc. 65 40 


In the temple of Sama¥ mutton shall not be offered to Sakkan. 


This also confirms his position in the circle of Sama¥. In Assur the Sheep Gate (kd-gal udu™®) is 
called the Su- mah of Sakkan (“GIR); see R. Frankena, Takultu [Leiden, 1953] 125 130 and Belleten 
14 (1950) 236. In the Takultu texts themselves, an epithet of ‘GIR is “keeper of the sheep-pen” 
(na-sir tar-ba-si: Frankena, op. cit. 7 viii 17). 

Sufficient of the evidence has now been stated for conclusions to be drawn. First, the pronun- 
ciation. The Early Dynastic period offers both Sugan and Sagan, and Sagan is also attested by the 
Ur III seal. So far as Sumerian is concerned there seems to be no evidence for having k instead 
of g. The sign GAN is rendered ga-an in Proto-Ea (MSL II 84 694). However, Proto-Diri(?) from 
Nippur glosses the name $a-am-ka-an, and all later attestations of this basic form of the pronuncia- 
tion agree in having k. The Middle Babylonian Aa offers 8a-ka-an; the clearest writing of all, in a 
text of Nebuchadnezzar II, is bu-ti-lu, Sa-ak-ka-an (PSBA 20 [1898] 156 5). Obviously, then, the 
bilingual Bogazkéy fragment is to be read (“)84-kan, as in CT 19 47 obv. 10, a lexical text, bu-lu, 
Sak-kan. Generally it would seem that g belongs to the older, Sumerian stages, and k to the later 
Akkadian. We read S? Sa-gan, though it could equally well be taken as Sa-kan. A late case of a plain 
g is the etymological god-list BM 40747 25: ‘sag-gan = $4 pa-an na-mar [, but here the etymology 
required sag, not Sak. This short form, as already noted, is contracted from Samkan. The longer 
form first occurs in an Akkadian name from Early Dynastic Mari: i-ku-“Sa-ma-gan (A. Parrot, Mis- 
sion archéologique de Mari III, Les temples d’Ishtarat et de Ninni-Zaza [Paris, 1967] 309-10). Then 
in the Death of Gilgamesh it appears as su-mu-gan(! copy: KAL). In the Emesal litany is it written 
su-mu-un-ga-an. An = Anum and the related list in CT 29 presume or offer both pronunciations, 
the longer of which is given as su-mu-qa-an and su-mu-ug-ga respectively. Of the five attestations 
of the longer form the one is certainly Emesal, and Emesal glosses commonly appear in god-lists 
from the Middle Babylonian period. A comparison with other Sumerian words such as en/umun 
favours taking the longer form as Emesal. That it also occurs in an Early Dynastic personal name 
(Akkadian) and in the Sumerian epic is not decisive evidence to the contrary. Since it is known 
that the scribal tradition on dialectal forms is not the complete truth, one may in their spirit say 
that this is the Emesal form of Sagan. All Akkadian contexts, it will be observed, have Sakkan (cf. 
D. O. Edzard apud H. W. Haussig, Wérterbuch der Mythologie I/1 118: “Sakan . . . akk. Sumugan’). 

Coming now to the form of the name in this theogony, ‘ama-kan-du, there can be little ques- 
tion that properly it should be read Sakkandu. However, seeing that the writing AMA-gan went 
out of fashion with the Third Dynasty of Ur, was not recorded in the lexical texts, and only survived 
in corrupt form even in the Middle Assyrian copies of An = Anum, we may much doubt if the 
proper reading was known to the author, and certainly it was not known to the Late Babylonian 
scribe. Indeed, in a theogony one can expect the basic form of the name, Sakkan, not an epithet, 
as Sakkandu really is. The very use of this form suggests that the author was not fully informed on 
the writing he chose, and so we use Sakkan. 

As to the scope of this deity within the pantheon, one is confronted with much variety: he is 
god of donkeys at the end of the Early Dynastic period and also in the Third Dynasty of Ur. Yet he 
is called a wild sheep in an inscription of Gudea. More commonly from about this time and onwards 
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he is shepherd of, apparently, most quadrupeds. A Sumerian incantation, known only from a late 
copy, calls him “shepherd of everything” (sipa nfg-nam-ma-ke,: Haupt, ASKT 105 rev. 10). Yet 
in both Babylonian and Assyrian texts he is specifically connected with domestic sheep. Maqli VII 
24-25 in contrast specifies sheep, gazelles, and donkeys as his creatures. In addition to the animal 
connections, there are other aspects: the verdure of the desert, the wool of animals and the resul- 
tant clothing, and an underworld location. There is, thus, no simple way of giving his attributes, 
and the way he was variously attached to Tammuz and Bad-Tibira, Sama’, and Martu partly ac- 
counts for the diversity of facets under which we see him. In the theogony, his being father of Lahar 
at least suggests animal attributes as the most prominent in the author’s mind, but the juxtaposition 
with Lahar requires a precise and not a general sphere. This point will be taken up after Lahar and 
Ga’u have been considered. 

[Sd-l]u-ul-ti-S% as restored does not conform to the known way of expressing “thirdly” (von Soden, 
GAG § 71b), but so great a variety of constructions occur with numerals generally that this is not 
a fatal objection. 

usnil for “laid to rest,” i-e., buried, cf. AfO 18 (1957/58) 292 30 and 298 37; Ebeling, Tod und Leben 
oneness 

Lahar. lahru is the common noun in Akkadian for “ewe,” commonly related to the Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, and Arabic rahél, etc. As a name, it is used without ending, and it corresponds to the Sumer- 
ian u,. There may be occurrences of the deity in the Early Dynastic texts in the personal name “u,- 
DU (UET II 367 i) and in a Fara list (not a god-list) “la-har 8ah-nita (Deimel, Fara II no. 55 v). 
From Sumerian texts, the contest U, and Ezinu offers the fullest information. The contest proper is 
introduced, as usual, by a mythological introduction, and this, we may suspect, consists of excerpts 
from a more general creation myth. It deals with the creation of Uttu, or at least begins to do so, 
but then ignores her altogether. The important lines for Lahar are: 


‘u, amas(-a) im-ma-ab-kur,-kur,-e 
U-Sim-nig-dagal-la mu-un-na-ba-e-ne 


UET VI 33 40-41 and dups. 


For Lahar they made a strong sheep-pen, 
Granting grass and plants in good measure. 


While ama& is a sheep-pen and Lahar is called shepherd (sipa), he and Ezinu are represented as 
supplying the basic necessities of life between them. We must not, then, insist on too narrow a view 
of Lahar. He represents those who pasture animals and their products, while Ezinu represents those 
who till the fields and their produce. The parallel with Cain and Abel is noteworthy. Since Lahar is 
philologically “ewe,” the question arises whether we are not dealing with a goddess. Kramer in The 
Sumerians (Chicago, 1963) p. 221, renders sipa “shepherdess.” Whether female shepherds existed 
is doubtful, and the only evidence for a female Lahar comes from her identification with Aya, wife 
of Sama’. A god-list, not earlier than Middle Babylonian, enters: 


"U, = “a-a 84 ku-né-e 
CT 25915 


Lahar is Aya (as goddess) of caring for things 


Also, astrologically, the star "'U, is explained as “a-a in ™'APIN (CT 33 1 i 18). Where the prac- 
tical aspect of shepherding is clear, Lahar is male, as in the Theogony of Dunnu. As quoted below, 
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Lahar is identified with Ga’u “shepherd of Sin” and with one of his sons. An = Anum, which gives 
this information, is always careful to distinguish gender, since the gods are arranged on family 
principles. 

In the two Old Babylonian god-lists from Nippur (quoted above), Sakkan and Lahar occur 
together, and one wonders if the lists intended to identify them. This is not unlikely, since in 
Akkadian texts Lahar and A8nan are a pair, symbolizing the fertility of flocks and grain, respec- 
tively. Now the [S8me-Dagan Hymn quoted above lists four gods of fertility—Enki, [8kur, Ezinu 
and Sakkan—and this list also, apparently, occurred in the Epilogue to Lipit-Itar’s code (AJA 
52 [1948] 446 12-13), though only Ezinu and Sakkan are preserved. Of the four, Enki and [kur 
stand apart from Ezinu and Sakkan, since the former pair supplied water: one from below, one from 
above. Thus, Ezinu and Sakkan stand here, where later one finds Anan and Lahar. Since the Nip- 
pur lists are presumably compilations from the period of the Isin dynasty, they probably did intend 
to identify Sakkan and Lahar. The other Old Babylonian list, TCL 15 xxv ff. has neither Sakkan 
nor Lahar; Ezinu occurs but is put in the entourage of Enlil (line 320). An = Anum, which builds 
on this list, used “Seg,, as quoted above, to introduce both Sakkan and Lahar, and in the process 
Seg, “wild sheep” became sig “wool.” The motive for this change can now be investigated further. 
The compiler certainly understood little of the four names beginning with Lahar, since his only 
equivalent is Su “the same” and there is no summing up. However, the four names clearly depend 
on the creation myth known to us from the Sumerian contest. It tells how U, and Ezinu were cre- 
ated in Dukuga (a name of the Apsii in this text) and how at Enki’s suggestion they were “brought 
up” (! e,,) to earth to perform their functions. Thus, the name Dukuga (Nindukuga) is explained. 
Sig (Nin-Sfg) and Tig™’-S[UD] (Nin-Tuig-SUD), involving “wool” and “garments,” clearly belong 
to Uttu, yet the MIN makes Sig a name of Lahar. Even without this piece of evidence, there are 
two reasons for accepting that the source employed here has identified Uttu and Lahar: (i) the 
Old Babylonian lists from Nippur apparently identified Sakkan and Lahar, and since the version 
found in An = Anum gives Sakkan the name Sig, the same name following Lahar is likely to refer 
to Lahar. (ii) The contest specifies that Lahar was born in Dukuga. No doubt, the full story said the 
same for Uttu. But even so, it is hard to believe that if Sig and Tig™’-SUD referred to Uttu, only 
she and not Lahar also would be called Dukuga. 

In PBS V 106 iv 24-27 (dup. BM 37240) E.KLSLGA (“house of offerings for the dead”) with the 
pronunciation [(. .)]ur-ri is equated with qi-bu-rum and Su-ut-ta-tum; and with the pronunciation 
[(. .)]x-lal with la-ah-tum and ha-ds-tum. Apart from lahtum, which only occurs in lists, the other 
three Akkadian terms have well-known mortuary associations. The restoration ka-am-s[i-ri]¥ is 
based on the term ganzir, gansir. To the passages given in CAD, add: ana ga-an-sir (Reisner, SBH 
p. 146 V 31); %-Sé-as-bit-su-nu-tii ga-an-sir (BM 76498 obv. 8, p. 328 line 12); and the name of an 
underworld god ‘ka-am-sir/mus (CT 24 36 66). 

The trace can be restored “a- ug, but this is not an attested divine name elsewhere. Ga’u (the tablet’s 
‘yj-a-a-am is meaningless), like Sakkan and Lahar, is a shepherd god. The earliest occurrence of 
his name seems to be in the forerunner of An = Anum, where ‘ga-a-uti stands in the Sin section 
(TCL 15 pl. xxvii 168). This line is taken up in An = Anum, and the name Lahar is assigned to him 
also: 


tga-a-a-tl «= = __—sipa “en-zu-na-ke 


ey = MIN 
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(The reading of CT 24 48 19 sipa ‘en-nu-gi-ke, is in error; Ennugi in An = Anum occurs in 
the circle of Enlil, and the correct “en-zu-na-ke, is given by KAV 179 6.) Then follows a list of 
deities, for which the second sub-column gives only Su, summed up as 8 dumu"™* “ga-a-a-t-[ke,] 
utul-mah ‘en-zu-na-ke, (CT 24 48 here has Sin, not Ennugi'). An = Anum here is curious 
on two counts. First, a god to whom no spouse is attributed is assigned children. Secondly, at the 
second occurrence of the god’s name, a different title is given, even though sipa and utul are in 
these cases synonymous. That Sin should have a shepherd is to be expected. Since the new moon 
can be seen as the horns of a cow, Sin in Sumerian hymns is often associated with cows (nos. 1, 4, 
and 7 especially in Sjoberg, Der Mondgott Nanna-Suen [Stockholm, 1960]), but he is not conceived 
as a cow himself but as their shepherd (utul or sipa). This in itself manifests a certain degree of 
sophistication, seeing that the moon was in some sense Sin. Yet greater sophistication could have 
been expected simply from the general character of An = Anum and, sure enough, the shepherding 
aspect of Sin is put in a god from his court. This much the compiler simply took over from his Vor- 
lage. He knew, however, other names of shepherds of Sin, but without the standing of Ga’u, so these 
were introduced superficially by making them sons of Ga’u, while he is elevated to the position of 
chief shepherd. One of them, however, was of sufficient standing to have Lahar as a second name: 


®u-ni-dig = Su 
d.minl J = Su 
8 


KAV 179 11-12 = CT 24 48 22 


The only other occurrences of Ga’u are in lexical contexts: as quoted above in the note on Sakkan; 
CT 29 46 gives both u, and u,, as writings of his name; and the series Aa (CT 12 26 iv 14) and 
in Ea (YBT I 53 87) the sign U, is glossed ga-a-a-t, but only in the former case is the rendering 
preserved: ‘Su. 

Whether the god Ga’u is connected with the common noun in Mari texts ga’um is uncertain. A 
sufficient variety of opinions exists on its meaning (Dossin, ARM 5 p. 141; Finet, ARM 15 p. 200; 
Birot, RA 47 [1953] 127° prefer a geographical sense: the area occupied by some kind of tribal 
grouping; Kupper, Nomades 20'; Malamat, JAOS 82 [1962] 143; Edzard ZA 56 [1964] 144; Huff- 
mon, Amorite Personal Names [Baltimore, 1965] 180 prefer the tribal grouping itself) as to make 
clear that it is not certainly known, though it certainly is some aspect of the nomads so commonly 
mentioned in Mari texts. Thus, it is possible (though not of course certain) that the term ga’um was 
understood in Old Babylonian cities as “shepherd clan,” so that the god would be the same word. 

The problem of the differentiation of Sakkan, Lahar, and Ga?u can now be attempted. The lat- 
ter two are distinguishable in that Lahar is particularly concerned with sheep and Ga?u with cows, 
but Sakkan, as already intimated, has such diverse attributes in different texts and periods that one 
hesitates to pick on any one as especially his, and the comparison with Lahar and Ga?u does not 
solve the problem. But in any case, the Theogony of Dunnu is concerned particularly with the pro- 
cess of succession and does not draw attention to the attributes of the various actors. 

The other outstanding problem of Ga’u is the relationship of her to the next generation in the 
theogony. Since Ninge’tinna is commonly sister of Tammuz, whether or not the brother who mar- 
ried her is Tammuz, certainly her mother should be the same as that of Tammuz. In a number of 
passages given by T. Jacobsen in JNES 12 (1953) 164", she is called Duttu(r) (ordinary Sumerian), 
Zertu(r) in Emesal, and Dutturru in Akkadian. The only grounds of identifying this goddess with 
Gau (other than the context of the theogony) are that in CT 29 46 (quoted on p. 519) both she 
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and Ga?u are written with “U,, but it should be noted that this list in fact treats the two as separate 
deities nevertheless. 

The trace can only be restored as a name of Tammuz by reading [“am-a-ra-l]i, but this seems only 
to occur in TCL 15 pl. xxix 273. 

With “ha-mur-ni, cf. the beginning of what reads like an autobiography of Marduk: 


‘ha-murnum — [“]ha-a-a-Sum 
da-nu-um ten-lil 
Inu-dim-[mud] ‘é-a 


ZA 42 (1934) 79 


Also, KAR 339a lists deities in sequence but gives first in each case a relatively obscure name which 
is identified with a more common one and is then described. So far as preserved, the first three 
name pairs are: 


[‘Jlugal-du,-kt-ga [eee ] 
‘ha-mur-ni 4a-nu-[um] 
“ha-“ia’-Su ‘BE 


KAR 339a “2.Seite” 


While the Marduk text just prefixes these hoary figures to the head of the traditional pantheon, the 
Assur fragment identifies them with the traditional heads of the pantheon. Our theogony breaks 
off before it can be seen if Haya’u follows Hamurnu here also, though one may suspect that he did. 


Cuneiform Texts 


List of Cuneiform Tablets in the Plates 


Museum Number Text/Other Identification Plate 
A 154 Enuma Elif VIII 28-30 
A 7882 Damkina’s Bond 54 
A 17634 Unilingual/Bilingual Account of Creation 65 
AO 7036 Enki and Ninmah b 60-61 
BM 12845 Enki and Ninmah c 62 
BM 27776 Damkina’s Bond 55 
BM 32533 List of names of Marduk: see pp. 150-52 39-40 
BM 32596 List of names of Zarpanitum: see p. 159 41 
BM 32654+38193 EnmeSarra’s Defeat 44-49 
BM 32791 Murder of AnSar? 53 
BM 33483+33765+33775+33835 Murder of AnSar? 5253 
BM 33500 EnmeSarra’s Defeat(?) 46 
BM 33572 Enuma Elif VI d 26 
BM 33697 Enuma Elis II d 15 
BM 33765 see 33483+ 

BM 33775 see 33483+ 

BM 33824 Enima Elis IV f 18 
BM 33835 see 33483+ 

BM 33891 Enima Elif IV e i 
BM 35506+ see 99642 

BM 36387 Enuma Elif IV k 18 
BM 36417 Enima Elis I j 14 
BM 36666 Enuma Elif 1 j 7 
BM 36667 Enuma Elis IV j 18 
BM 36681+37849 Enuma Elif I q 7 
BM 37379 Enuma Eli§ VIL h 34 
BM 37395(+)37573 Enuma Elis IV h 18 
BM 37460 Enima Elis 1 ii 8 
BM 37501 Enama Elis I] m 14 
BM 37562 Enima Elis VII f 34 
BM 37573 see 37395(+) 

BM 37845 Enima Elis Io 7 
BM 37849 see 36681+ 

BM 37927 Enuma Elif V1 g 26 
BM 37937+38060 Enuma Elif I t 8 
BM 37960 Enuma Elis Il g 16 
BM 37969 Enima Elif I bb 8 
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Museum Number Text/Other Identification Plate 
BM 37991 Enima Eli§ V1 e 26 
BM 38001 Enima Elif I] i 14 
BM 38005 Enima Eli§ Il e 13 
BM 38034 Eniuma Elis | ff 6 
BM 38043 Enima Eli€ V1 f 26 
BM 38051 Enuma Elif I dd 8 
BM 38060 see 37937+ 
BM 38193 see 32654+ 
BM 38706+39843 List of names of Marduk: see pp. 134, 187 41 
BM 38864 Enima Elis Il | 14 
BM 39798 Enama Eli VI i 34 
BM 39843 see 38706+ 
BM 43183 Enama Elix 1 d 4 
BM 43969 Enima Elif V o 20 
BM 45528+ see 47173+ 
BM 46567 Enima Elif V n 20 
BM 46614+ see 47173+ 
BM (45528+46614+)47173+ 47190+47917 Enima Elis 1b 5 
BM 47190 see 47173+ 
BM 47292 Enima Elis I £ 4 
BM 47530 Defeat of Enutila, EnmeSarra, and Qingu 56 
BM 47889 Enima Elif VII e 34 
BM 47917 see 47173+ 
BM 50711 Enima Elis II 1 16 
BM 53510 “On That Day”: see p. 499 72 
BM 54569 Enama Elix 1 | 7 
BM 54609(+) 136879 Enima Elif V p 20 
BM 54652 Founding of Eridu e 68 
BM 54847 Enama Elix I hh 7 
BM 54855 Enama EliX V1 h 26 
BM 54856 Enima Elis I s 7 
BM 54930 Enama Eli¥ Ik 14 
BM 55072 Enama Eli II] j 16 
BM 55099 Enima Eli¥ V m 20 
BM 55114+55194 Enama Eli§ VII d 34 
BM 55194 see 55114+ 
BM 55244 Enima Elif 1 p 7 
BM 55380 Enama Eli€ V1 i 26 
BM 599044+92632+93048+F 225+F 226 Enima Eli§ Il b 11-12 
BM 61433 Enama Eli¥ V k 19 
BM 61429+ see 82894 
BM 65461 Enama Elis Ill k 16 
BM 66568 Enima Elis IIc 13 
BM 66606+72033 Enima Elif Comm. I y 37 
BM 66885+76718 Enama Eli 1 i 6 
BM 66956+ 76498 Defeat of Enutila, EnmeSarra, and Qingu 56 
BM 67665 Enima Eli§ I r 7 


530 List of Cuneiform Tablets in the Plates 


Museum Number Text/Other Identification Plate 
BM 68434 Enama Elis I] m 16 
BM 69594 Enima Elif§ Comm. I x 36 
BM 69668 Enuama Elis I v 8 
BM 69953+99871 Enima Elis IV i, V j 18 
BM 72033 see 66606+ 

BM 72046 Eniama Elig 1k 7 
BM 74329 (collations) Theogony of Dunnu 69 
BM 76063+76205 Enama Eli§ lu 8 
BM 76205 see 76063+ 

BM 76380 Enuma Elis V | 20 
BM 76498 see 66956+ 

BM 76640 Eniama Elis Ih 16 
BM 76718 see 66885+ 

BM 76891 Enima Elis I ge ve 
BM 77118 Enima Elis I ee 7 
BM (61429+)82894 Eniama Eli§ Ula 15 
BM 91139+93073+unnumbered Eniama Elif VIl a 31-32 
BM 92632 see 59904+ 

BM 93014+ see 82-3-23, 101 

BM 93048 see 59904+ 

BM 93073 see 91139+ 

BM 93079 Eniuma Elis | w 8 
BM (35506+)99642 Eniuma Eli§ VII b 27 
BM 99871 see 69953+ 

BM 99961 Eniuma Elis I aa 8 
BM 134499 Enama Eli¥ Comm. II 38 
BM 136879 see 54609(+) 

CBS 344 River Incantation n 70 
CBS 2168+11327+12738+13386+N 1889 Enki and Ninmah a 57-59 
CBS 11327 see 2168+ 

CBS 12738 see 2168+ 

CBS 13386 see 2168+ 

DT 184 Mythological fragment: see p. 327 56 
DT 195+221+302 List of names of Zarpanitum: see p. 159 41 
DT 221 see 195+ 

DT 302 see 195+ 

F2 Enuama Elis IV b 17 
F3 Enima Elis Ill e 15 
F217 Enima Elif VII c 27 
F 218(+)219 Enima Elif Th 6 
F219 see 218(+) 

F 221 Enuma Elis IV ¢g 18 
F225 see BM 59904+ 

F 226 see BM 59904+ 


List of Cuneiform Tablets in the Plates Dal 
Museum Number Text/Other Identification Plate 
IB 591 Unilingual/Bilingual Account of Creation 67 
IM 60953 Enima Eli 11K 9 
K 1711+2168+4896+5027+5054 Enki and Ninmah 63 
K 2168 see 1711+ 
K 2577 River Incantation | 70 
K 2854+15650+17249 Enuma Elif VIL A 27 
K 3213 Organization of universe: see pp. 179-80 43 
K 3445+ see 17124 
K 3657+Rm 114+405 Toil of Babylon 51 
K 4175+Sm 57+80-7-19, 184(+)82-3-23, 146 Unilingual/Bilingual Account of Creation 65-66 
K 4488+7871+16969 Eniama Elis 1 B 1 
K 4657+7038+9427+9911+10008+12102+ 
16818+Sm 747 Enima Elif Comm. I Z 35 
K 4896 see 1711+ 
K 4932 Enki and Ninmah 64 
K 5027 see 1711+ 
K 5054 see 1711+ 
K 5066 Enki and Ninmah 64 
K 5211 Founding of Eridu b 68 
K 5661+11641 Enuma Elif V D 19 
K 5923 Enuma Eli VII 22 
K 5981 Enima Anu Enlil XXIII: see p. 177 42 
K 6538 Triple-Column God-List 38 
K 6650+ see 13782 
K 6794+9418 Town of Zarpanitum 50 
K 6916 Incantation, theogonies of Anu and Enlil: 
see pp. 410, 417 71 
K 7038 see 4657+ 
K 7052 Toil of Babylon 50 
K.7(i2+ see 9244 
K 7871 see 4488+ 
K 8512 Enuma Elif VIE 21 
K 8524+13093+22093 Enuma Elif 1 D 1 
K 8525 Toil of Babylon 50 
K 8585 Enima Elif Comm. I X 36 
K (7722+)9244 God-list: see p. 520 72 
K 9417+12931 Incantation, theogonies of Anu and Enlil: 
see pp. 410, 417 71 
K 9418 see 6794+ 
K 9427 see 4657+ 
K 9501 Expository text: see p. 214 n. 8 43 
K 9511 Enima Eli§ II C 9 
K 9883 Enuma Elif VI H 22 
K 9911 see 4657+ 
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List of Cuneiform Tablets in the Plates 


Museum Number 


K 9992 


K 10008 

K 10817+11118 
K 11118 

K 11169+13614 
K 11641 

K 11653 

K 11863 

K 11867 

K 12000b+13878+13886+ 16062 
K 12102 

K 12693 

K 12931 

K 13093 

K 13299+Rm 504 
K 13456 

K 13540 

K 13614 

K (6650+)13782 
K 13865+21856 
K 13866 

K 13867+19614 
K 13878 

K 13886 

K 15650 

K 16062 

K 16706 

K 16818 

K 16969 

K 17095 

K (3445+)17124(+Rm 396) 
K 17249 

K 17591 

K 17842 

K 18576 

K 19614 

K 20949 

K 20957 

K 21855 

K 21856 

K 22093 


Kish 1924 790+1813+2081 
Kish 1924 1813 

Kish 1924 1828+1926 373+374 
Kish 1924 2081 


Text/Other Identification Plate 
Incantation, theogonies of Anu and Enlil: 

see pp. 410, 417 71 
see 4657+ 
Organization of universe: see pp. 178-79 42 
see 10817+ 
Enima Eli¥ Comm. II 38 
see 5661+ 
Enima Elis II B 9 
Enima Elis IV E 17 
Enima Anu Enlil(?): see p. 177 42 
Enima Eli§ V1 D fall 
see 4657+ 
“On That Day”: see pp. 499-500 72 
see 9417+ 
see 8524+ 
Enima Elif 1G 2 
Enki and Ninmah 64 
Enki and Ninmah 63 
see 11169+ 
Enima Elis I B Lal 
Enima Elis V1 J 22 
Commentary: see pp. 482, 485 38 
Enima Eli§ V1 F 21 
see 12000b 
see 12000b 
see 2854+ 
see 12000b 
Enima Elif IV A 17 
see 4657+ 
see 4488+ 
Enima Elis VII D Zi 
Eniuma Elif V E 19 
see 2854+ 
Enima Elif VII F 27 
Enama Elix 1 C 1 
Enima Eli§ VII H Zt 
see 13867+ 
Enima Elis Ill i 16 
Defeat of Enutila, EnmeSarra, and Qingu 56 
Founding of Eridu c 68 
see 13865+ 
see 8524+ 
Enima Eli§ la 3-4 
see 790+ 
Enima Eli§ VI b 23-24 
see 790+ 


List of Cuneiform Tablets in the Plates 533 
Museum Number Text/Other Identification Plate 
Kish 1926 373 see 1924 1828+ 
Kish 1926 374 see 1924 1828+ 
Kish 1926 375 Enima Elis III f 15 
N 1889 see CBS 2168+ 
ND 3416 Enima Eli§ VI K 22 
ND 6208 Enima Eli§ 11 K 9 
Rm 97 Founding of Eridu F 69 
Rm 101 The First Brick 69 
Rm 114 see K 3657+ 
Rm 396+ see K 17124+ 
Rm 405 see K 3657+ 
Rm 504 see K 13299+ 
Rm II 418 Incantation, theogony of Enlil: see p. 410 70 
Rm II 535 Organization of universe: see p. 176 42 
RSM Edinburgh 1909 405.36 Enima Elig I] f 14 
Sm 57 see K 4175+ 
Sm 91 Founding of Eridu D 68 
Sm 747 see K 4657+ 
Sm 1829 Enima Elis I I 2 
Sm 1875 Hymn to Ninurta: see pp. 206-7 43 
SU 51/47 see SU 51/unnumbered 
SU 51/63+ Enama EliX VI J Zi 
SU 51/237 Enima Eli§ VIL 22 
SU 51/(47+) unnumbered Enama Eli¥ [VM 17 
VAT 440 Enima Elis a h 14 
VAT 10345 Enuma Elis | 2 
VAT 10616 Enuma Eli on IV 36 
VAT 11363 Enima Eli§ VI C 21 
VAT 11616 Enima Elif Comm. I V 36 
VAT 11857 Enuma Elis IV J 17 
VAT 12240 Enima Elis IV I 17 
VAT 12915 Enama Elix V I 19 
VAT 13834+ see 14093 
VAT 14037+14192+14196+14200+unnumbered = Eniima Elis IJ 10 
VAT (13834+)14093 Exaltation of Nabi 64 
VAT 14125 Enima Elis | T 2 
VAT 14192 see 14037+ 
VAT 14196 see 14037+ 
VAT 14200 see 14037+ 


534 List of Cuneiform Tablets in the Plates 


Museum Number Text/Other Identification Plate 
VAT 14511+ see W 17718vwt+ 

VAT 14595 Mussuu VII: see p. 157 41 
W 17718 jgtlg Enuma Elif VI c 25 
(VAT 14511+)W 17718vw+W 17721b Enuma Elif VII g 33 
W 17721b see 17718vw+ 

80-7-19, 184 see K 4175+ 

82-3-23, 101(+BM 93014) Founding of Eridu a 68 


82-3-23, 146 see K 4175+ 
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Indexes 


The indexes for Babylonian Creation Myths below were prepared by W. Horowitz in tribute to his 
teacher, W. G. Lambert. ! First is a Select Subject Index, which collects proper nouns and other topics 
and terms deemed to be of interest to the reader. By its nature, any such index is in a sense subjective, 
all the more so when the index is prepared by someone other than the original author of the work, 
which regrettably is the case here. The indexer asks for the reader’s indulgence, and the author’s for- 
giveness for any sins of commission, and especially omission. 

Following the subject index are an “Index of Sumerian and Akkadian Words Discussed in the 
Notes onTexts Edited in Part II,” an “Index of Ancient Texts and Modern Authors and Studies,” and 
an index of lines of Enuma Elif that are discussed elsewhere in the book. 


Select Subjects 
7 destiny-decreeing gods 455 Agilima 155, 487 


50 Great Gods 194, 265, 455 Agriculture 235-36, 312, 482-83, 487 
50 Names of Marduk 6, 17, 27, 147-68, 255, 311, 368, Agum II 225-26, 266, 268, 273, 441 


444, 448, 456, 458, 461, 463 

300 Gods of Heaven 455 

JABXHA 429 

Abi-e8uh 36, 261 

Abu-Salabtkh 239, 250, 412, 481, 486, 498, 506 

abiubu-weapon 165 

Abyss 205 

Abzumah 244 

Acrostic 163, 477 

Adad 231, 234, 257, 262, 264-65, 269-73, 294-95, 302, 
308-9, 362, 434, 449, 491, 495 

Adad of Babylon 485-86 

Adad-apla-iddina 33, 275-76, 347, 443 

Adad-niraril 196 

Adad-nirari II] 277 

Adad-Suma-ibni 277 

Adad-Suma-usur 269 

Addar 138 

Adonai 156 

Aetiology 171, 220, 229, 246 


Akkad 256, 271 

Akkadian passim 

Akitu 187, 282-83, 296-97, 346-49, 367, 450, 458, 
461-62, 477, 491, 494 

Alala 302, 417-20, 423-25, 448 

Alalu 399, 423-24 

JALAM 419-20, 425 

dleph-sign 11 

Alexander Romance 240 

Alimnunna 482 

Alla 223-24, 510 

Alla-deities 354-55 

Allatum 211-12, 432 

Alliteration 475 

Alma Alama 426 

AMAkandu 392-93, 513, 522 

Amar-Suen 250 

Amatuanki 418 

Amazons 214 

Amma 432-33, 503 


1. I thank Avigail Wagschal (Hebrew University of Jerusalem), Anna Perdibon (University Ca’ Foscari of Venice / 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem), and Peter Zilberg (Hebrew University of Jerusalem) for their assistance in preparing 
the indexes. All errors in the indexes are my sole responsibility. — W. Horowitz 
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Ammi-ditana 254, 260-61 
Ammi-saduga 261 
Amorites 446 
Amunki 414 
Amurru 302 
An, Anu 138, 170, 172-74, 176-77, 180-82, 184-85, 
187-90, 196-99, 201, 207-8, 210-12, 214, 
220-21, 245-46, 255-61, 266-69, 272-75, 277, 
282-85, 288-89, 292-93, 296-97, 301, 305, 
310-11, 316-19, 336-37, 354-55, 358-60, 362, 
367-68, 380-81, 385, 389, 400-401, 405-11, 
416-23, 431-32, 434-35, 440, 442, 444-45, 
448-49, 451, 453-55, 458, 470, 476, 480-82, 491, 
506, 521, 526 
Sons of Anu 211 
Anatolia 237 
Anduruna_ 19, 329, 470 
Angal 211 
Animals 367, 372-73, 386, 401, 516-519, 523 
Anmardu 521 
Annegarra 356-57 
Angar 4-5, 7, 19, 138, 148, 211-12, 223, 303, 316-20, 
382-83, 389, 405-6, 417-18, 420, 422, 448-51, 
453, 456, 473, 480 
AnSargal 418, 420-21, 448 
Antelope 372-73 
Antum 212, 214, 246, 418-19, 421-22, 445-46, 
506 
Anu — see An 
Anvw-, Enlil-, and Ea-stars 180-82, 185 
Anu rabii 264,272 
Anuna 305, 334-35 
Anunnitu 264 
Anunnaki (Anukki, Enukki) 19, 166, 193-96, 198, 
208-9, 256, 258-60, 274, 301-3, 306-10, 321, 
324-25, 348-49, 354-57, 368, 372-73, 510 
Anuship 262, 273, 282, 287 
Anziti/Anzi-bird 204-8, 224, 226-227, 229, 231-32, 
286-87, 449-52 , 458, 471, 475 
Apkallu 213, 227, 269 
Apple 374-75 
Aps& (cosmic region/waters) 7, 178-79, 197, 199-200, 203, 
236, 239, 253, 260, 266, 302—4, 311-15, 324-25, 
334-35, 338-39, 367, 370-75, 380-81, 390, 
396-98, 428-29, 433, 446-47, 454, 455— 60, 462, 
476, 478-79, 490, 496, 503, 505, 524 
Gate of The Apsii 229, 497 
Apsii (deity) 29, 193, 202, 211-12, 217, 218-19, 
221, 238, 244, 287, 326-29, 396, 417, 
422-23, 429, 431, 445-47, 452, 458-59 
Apsti goddess 218 
Ara 229, 254, 303, 428 
Arabic 513, 523 
Arahtu canal 299, 314-15 


arali=aralla 502 

Aramean 276 

Aramaic 251, 523 

Aranunna 489 

Arazu 378, 380-81 

Arba'il 245 

Archaic Sumerian 163, 513,515 

Aries 224 

Aristotle 422, 464 

Armenia 446 

Arts of civilization 361 

Aruru 156, 269-70, 358-59, 367, 372-73, 384-86, 511 

Asakku 204-5, 206-11, 224, 236-37, 244-45, 285 

Asalluhi 149, 156-60, 227, 251-55, 260, 314-15, 
397-98, 456, 480-82, 484, 489, 491, 503 

Asar/Asare 258, 481-82 

Asaralim 155, 157-58 

Asaralimnunna 155, 158 

Asarri 148, 155, 157-58 

Ashur-etel-ilani 222 

Ashurbanipal 3-4, 9-10, 13, 163, 200, 222, 227, 229, 
301, 352, 378-79, 406-7, 411, 419, 450, 476-77, 
510, 519-20 

Library of Ashurbanipal 3, 13, 135, 138, 150, 181, 
184, 194, 272, 330, 350, 361, 366, 400, 442, 
444, 449-50, 464 
Prayer of Assurbanipal 229 

Ashurnasirpal 1 33, 135 

Ashurnasirpal II 217, 452 

Assur (city) 3-7, 10-11, 13-14, 16, 28, 135-36, 177, 202, 
227, 273, 346, 350, 387, 442, 449, 464, 491, 493, 
519, 522, 526 

A&&ur (deity) 4-5, 7, 225, 227, 246, 275 , 464, 491 

Assyria/Assyrians 6, 12, 30, 33, 187, 195, 199, 201, 233, 
271, 275, 283, 464 

Assyrian annals 9, 34, 476 

Assyrian Recension of Enima Eli 5 

Assyrian Royal Inscriptions 35, 37, 222, 275-77, 
488 

Astrolabe 181-85 

Astrologer 480 

Astrology 181, 200, 219, 225, 441 

A&gnan 379-81, 524 

aru = Sami (Heaven) 197 

asru/a’ratu (Heaven) 505 

Asratu. 197 

Atmosphere 196 

Aya 523 

Azimua 389 


Baal 460 

Baba 282, 433 

Baba archive 514 

Babel and Bibel controversy 264 
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Babylon 8, 138-39, 149-50, 159, 168, 193, 196-201, 211, 
216, 221, 226-27, 229, 235, 239, 248, 250-56, 
263, 266-68, 270-74, 277, 282-83, 294-97, 299- 
301, 305-7, 310, 314-16, 321-23, 326, 346-49, 
367-69, 372-73, 376, 390, 435-36, 439-43, 456, 
458, 461-62, 464-65, 472-73, 478, 481, 483, 491, 
497-98, 509 

Babylon Hymns 201 

Babylonia 12, 396, 464 

Bad-Tibira 200, 250, 518, 523 

Baghdad Museum 508 

Bahar 155-56 

Bahrain 447 

BARK.BAR 250 

Barley 406, 408, 511 

barit-priest 138 

ba’mu 230-234, 472 

Beer 317-19, 336-37, 501 

Bel 6-7, 156, 172, 209, 222-23, 226, 230, 245-46, 
276-77, 294-97, 327, 348-49, 441, 493 

Bélet-ilifilami 211, 358-59, 418-21, 425, 510 

Bélet-mati 211 

Belili 211, 417-19, 424-25, 448 

Berossus 172, 231-32, 237, 422, 459-60, 464, 471, 473, 
505 

Bible 283, 456, 460, 477 

Bird 220, 224, 246, 356-357, 364-65, 385-86 

Birth Goddesses 336-337, 435, 504—5, 507, 509 

Bit Karkara 294-95 

Bit Mummi 212, 217, 219-21, 225, 229 

Bit Sahiru 227 

Blind 507 

Blood 138, 222-23, 235, 311-313, 319-20, 334, 337, 
354-55, 362, 364-65, 451, 455-56, 475, 504-6 

Boat 203, 220, 348-49, 509 

Boar 516 

Bodyguards 507 

Bogazkéy 177, 181, 268, 275, 442, 481, 517-18, 522 

Bond of Heaven and Earth 354-55 

Bond of the Gods 487-88 

Borsippa 159, 168, 199, 251, 255, 257, 270, 272, 275-77, 
282, 292-97, 323, 326, 443, 456, 483 

Bound Gods 217, 453, 455-56, 463, 488 

Boundary Stone 220-21, 233-36, 238, 240, 265, 267-71, 
273-76 

Bow 451, 479 

Brazen Sea 461 

Bread 170, 317-19, 336-341 

Brick 212, 215-16, 232, 235, 274, 304, 366, 370-71, 
374-77, 379 

Brick-mould 370-71, 374-75 

British Museum 4, 281, 321, 366, 418-19, 421 

Bull 372-373 

BurnaburiaS 196, 269 


bu?Sanu-disease 400 


Caesura 19-24, 27, 32, 

Cain 416 

Cain and Abel 524 

Calf 372-73 

Calendar 172, 181, 184-85, 276 

Canaanite 445 

Canal 209, 299, 314-15, 352-57, 486, 502 

Cassite/Cassites/Cassite Dynasty 10, 36, 43, 200, 218, 
221, 225, 232-33, 238, 240, 243, 247, 249, 265— 
71, 274-76, 283, 289, 306, 313, 323, 391, 442 

Catalogue 188, 439, 483 

Cattle 356-57 

Censer 428, 431-32 

Cereal 379 

Chamber pot 507 

Chariot 450, 473 

Chariot-star 284 

Christianity 454 

Cincinatti Art Museum 508 

Clausula Accadica 18 

Classical Greece 507 

Clay 150, 197, 227, 301, 331, 334, 336-39, 377, 380-81, 
455,505 

Clothing 495, 513, 518-19, 523 

Cloud 308-9, 362, 364-65, 488, 495 

Colophon 3-4, 167-68, 200, 231, 281, 301, 324, 387, 
421 

Commentary/Commentaries 6, 8, 119, 135-38, 139, 155, 
161, 166-68, 181-85, 197, 213, 238-39, 243, 245, 
265, 303, 434, 483 

Conflicts 202—47 

Constellation 177, 198 

Contest 399, 523-25 

Corvus 217,476 

Couplet 3, 5-6, 24, 27-30, 32-34, 136-38 

Cow 372-73, 382-83, 459, 514-15, 525 

Criminals 453, 500-501, 505 

Curse 173, 195, 205, 220, 256, 266-69, 271, 273, 276 

Cult/cultic 138 

Cultic women 500 

Cutha — see Kutha 

Cylinder Seals 209, 221, 229, 233-35, 240, 243, 249, 251, 
288, 512 


DaduSa 362 

Dagan 271, 311-13, 382-83 

Dairy 379 

Damascius (Neo-Platonic) 422 

Damgalnunna 229, 253, 322 

Damkina 5, 224, 227, 241, 304, 308-11, 321-22, 324-25, 
414, 430, 484 

Day 170-81, 188, 358-59, 374-75, 424, 454, 498-99 
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Dead (The) 192, 244, 453, 461, 524 

Dead Gods 216-17, 302, 334-35, 463, 476, 490, 497 

Death 222, 243-44, 453, 455, 461, 490 

Demons 210, 216, 226, 346-47, 424, 426, 461, 500-501 

Der 238, 267, 271, 430 

Desert 523 

Destiny/Destinies 283, 286-87, 304, 312-13, 401, 
414-16, 431, 452, 455, 458, 470, 473, 511 
see also Tablet of Destinies 

Dilbat 294-95, 311-12, 408 

Dilipat 181 

Dilmun 245, 247 

Dingirmah 360 

Disease 338-39, 399-400, 426 

Ditch 209, 352-57, 400 

Diyala 237, 362 

Donkey 514-17, 521-23 

Donkey Keeper 514-15 

Dragon 203-4, 211, 225-27, 232-33, 235, 246, 448 

Dragon-slayer/slaying 211, 362, 384-85 

Dragonfly 472 

Dream 346, 428, 443, 506 

Drehem 284 

Dromedary 246, 459 

Drum 138 

Duck 224 

Duku 303-5 

Dukuga 524 

Dumudukuga 305 

Dumuzi 211-12, 327-29, 498, 519 

Dunnu 388, 390, 392-93 

Dar-Kurigalzu 173, 267 

Dari Dari 411-12, 417-18, 422, 424, 426, 445 

durmahu 478, 487 

Durna 245 

Duttur/Dutturu 388, 526 


Ea 5-7, 21, 31, 138, 148, 150, 157-59, 164, 168, 172-73, 
176-79, 181, 185-87, 190, 196-99, 202, 205, 
217, 219-21, 227, 229-30, 233, 236, 240-41, 
254, 261, 266-67, 270-271, 273, 275, 282-83, 
289, 299-300, 303—4, 317, 320, 322-23, 328-29, 
354-55, 358-60, 363, 367-68, 377-78, 380-81, 
388, 390, 396-98, 401, 414, 417, 422-23, 428-31, 
434-35, 444-49, 452, 454-58, 463, 476, 480-82, 
484-86, 488, 491, 495, 497, 525 

Ea/Marduk Tradition 230, 232 

Eabzu 303, 368 

Eanna 370-71, 374-76 

Eannatum 242 

Early Dynastic 161, 163, 166, 170, 221-22, 249-50, 252, 
282, 334, 352-55, 387-89, 409, 412-13, 427, 
513-17, 522-23 


2. The index does not distinguish Enki and Enki(g). 


Earth 29, 169-71, 196, 198-99, 244, 311, 334-35, 
340-41, 372-75, 387-89, 392-93, 397 399-401, 
407-8, 415-17, 421, 424-25, 427, 432-33, 445, 
454, 459, 462, 464, 488, 502-3, 511, 524 

Eaship 190, 282 

Eengur 503 

Ebla 432, 502 

Eclipse 361 

dedin-na-ni-si-ma 518 

Egur 417-18, 424 

Eguzalimmah 326, 328-29, 498 

Egypt 171, 445-46 

Egyptian Theogonies 415 

Ekarzaginna 229-30, 299, 497 

Ekur 207, 214-15, 257, 274, 312-13, 321, 340-41, 
370-71, 374-75, 421, 434, 475, 492, 
509 

Ekur (deity) 418-20, 424 

El 447 

El-Amarna 442 

Elam/Elamite 162, 271-74, 430, 433 

Elam, Akkad, and Amurru-stars 183-84 

elatu/elat Samé 477 

Emar 176, 442, 500-501, 504, 510 

Emesal 144, 160, 162-63, 165-66, 193, 205, 237, 239, 
241, 243, 332, 367, 378, 414, 427, 434, 436, 444, 
478, 485, 490, 504, 506, 516, 518, 522, 525 

Enbilulu 156-60, 255, 265, 314-15, 397-98, 456, 
485-86, 496 

Enbulug 410, 412 

Enbuluh 410 


Enda 410 

Enda’urimma 284-85, 406—407, 410, 415 
Endu 410 

Endukuga 303, 406-8, 410, 415 

Ene 412 


Enenur 156 

Engiri8 410 

Engar 418, 424 

Engara’ 410 

Engur 417, 424, 427-30, 433 

Engukkal 412 

Enki? 157-58, 191, 220, 227, 229, 239, 241, 252-53, 258, 
267-68, 302-3, 316-19, 322, 330-32, 334—42, 
344, 354-55, 363, 368-69, 405-10, 412-17, 419, 
425, 427-28, 431, 435, 489, 497, 503, 505-9, 517, 
524 

Enkis 416-17 

Enkidu 478,519 

Enkimdu 486 

Enkingal 410 

Enkum 342, 504, 509 

Enkumma 285 
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Enkur 410 

Enladubur 408 

Enlil 5, 144, 148, 150, 168, 170-73, 176-77, 181-82, 
184-85, 187-88, 190, 195-97, 199, 201, 208-9, 
211, 214-15, 220, 238, 248, 255-59, 261, 263-64, 
266-71, 273-77, 282-84, 286-87, 289, 292-97, 
299-305, 310-13, 316-17, 320-25, 327, 351, 
354-55, 358-62, 364-65, 367-68, 377, 379-81, 
385, 389-90, 394, 405-6, 409-17, 420, 422, 
431-32, 434-35, 440-42, 444-45, 448-49, 
452-56, 458, 475-76, 480-81, 483, 485, 489, 491, 
504, 506-7, 509, 524-25 

Enlil of Babylon 216 

Enlils 212-13, 215-16, 223-25, 246, 287, 302, 327 

Seven Enlils 212, 216, 434 

Enlil Hymns 192 

Enlil-nadin-apli 271, 276 

Enlilbanda 312-13 

Enlilship 190, 215, 262, 273, 282, 286-87, 289 

EnmeSarra 208-9, 211-12, 214-16, 223, 246, 281-98, 
302, 304, 326-29, 391, 406-10, 415, 453, 461, 
470, 494, 497 

Sons of Enme%arra 211, 213-14, 281, 285, 290-93, 303, 
326-29, 435, 498 

Enmul 406-10 

Ennugi 209, 213-15, 525 

Ennun 410 

Enpirig 410 

Engar 410, 418, 420 

Engutul 425 

Enturkalamma 328-29 

EnUH 412 

Enul 358-59, 406-7, 409-10, 510-11 

Enuma Elis passim 

Composition of 439-465 

Enuruulla 405, 418-22, 426 

Enutila 326-29, 406-7, 410, 497 

EnSar 301-2, 308-10, 415, 418, 420 

Epadun 485 

Epilogue 439, 462 

Ere’kigal 244 

tErsetim 432 

Ergot 399-400 

Eridu 156, 159, 186, 200-201, 215, 220-21, 252-55, 258, 
275, 316, 367-68, 370-75, 400, 417, 421, 427, 
430-31, 434, 436, 456, 481, 487, 490, 497, 503 

Eridu Hymn = 220-221 

Erimabinutuku 494 

Erra 275, 282, 292-93 

Esagil 5-6, 161, 167, 197, 199-200, 225-27, 229-30, 235, 
246, 251-52, 270, 272, 276, 294-95, 299, 303, 
305, 314-15, 321-23, 346-49, 367-68, 370-73, 
379, 458, 463, 478-79, 485, 487, 497 

Prayer to Esagil 200 
Esarhaddon 9, 192, 201, 246, 377, 476, 479, 510 


Esiskur 296-97, 348-49, 491 

E8arra 5, 19, 197, 200, 207, 454, 460, 476, 479 

EXgalla 197, 476 

ESguzi 485 

E8nunna 362 

ESumeSa 215, 311, 321-25 

Etana 457 

Etemenanki 200 

Eternal Time 426 

Eternity 511 

Ethiopic 513 

Eturkalamma 326, 328-29, 497 

EtuSa 227 

Eudemus of Rhodes 219, 406, 422-23, 445, 458, 
464 

Eugal 174 

Eulmas 147, 264 

Euphrates 193, 240, 348-49, 352-55, 367, 372-73, 397, 
433, 459, 502, 521 

Ewe 372-73, 524 

Exegesis 490 

Exercise Tablet 221, 223, 326, 350, 378, 409, 470 

Exorcism 244, 252, 416, 432 

Exorcistic Text 158, 420, 424, 483-84, 518 

Expository Text 137-139, 193-94, 196, 202, 209-214, 
216, 218, 224, 227, 238, 244-45, 285, 288, 304, 
425, 434, 448, 459, 483 

Ezida 33, 199, 251, 257, 270, 272, 275-77, 323, 443 

Daughters of Ezida 510 
Ezidagi’nugal 326, 498 
Ezinu 390, 517, 523-24 


Fara 163, 242, 250, 252, 409, 412-14, 432, 498, 506, 513, 
516, 523 

Fathers and Mothers of Enlil 405-6, 408-9, 411-12 

Fathers and Mothers of Anu 419 

Festivals 191, 314-15, 358-59 

Fig 374-75 

Fire 425, 487 

First Brick 376-77 

First Dynasty of Babylon 36, 163, 235, 249, 251-55, 260, 
263, 270, 273, 305, 317, 440 

Fish 312-13, 356-357, 385-86 

Fish-goat 220, 226-27, 230, 283, 294-95 

Fish-man 230, 226, 472 

Flame 451 

Flood 169, 195, 198, 236-37, 361 

Flood-story 457 

Food 302, 334, 340-41, 348-49, 377, 380-81, 455, 475, 
495, 501 

Forest 372-73, 377, 380-81 

Four Winds 21 


Gansir/Ganzir 328-29, 494, 497, 524 
Gar(a) 417-19, 424 
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Gaganamakalla 316 

Gazbaba 510 

Gazelle 523 

Gate of Ura8 348-49 

Gau 387-89, 392-95, 520, 523-26 

Genesis 171-72, 389, 460, 506, 511 

Genitals 423 

GeStinanna 388-89 

Gil 487 

Gilima 487-88 

GilgameS 457 

Gilimma 155, 367-68 

mlofr-tab 245 

Girra 269, 281, 425, 491 

girtablulu 19, 228, 231 

giskin-tree 236 

Gold 502 

Goat 232, 245, 459, 515 

Goat-star 245 

Goddesses 27, 317, 334-35, 346, 348-49, 352-53, 405, 
408, 415, 459, 470, 479, 500-501, 504, 506 

God-list 3, 6, 149, 153, 155, 160-61, 168, 186, 241, 
301, 303, 316, 377, 406, 409, 417-22, 426, 429, 
429-33, 435, 445-46, 448, 461, 481, 486, 488, 
491, 501, 513, 517-19, 522-24 

Gods of the Night 177, 179, 181 

Gonorrhoea 507 

“Géttersymbole” 232 

Grain 495, 524 

Grass 517, 524 

Great Anuof Der 238 

Greek 20, 163, 180, 238, 423, 461, 464 

Gud 423 

Gudea 202, 204, 209, 220, 236, 239, 312, 376, 388-89, 
452, 514, 516, 521, 523 

Gugal 485 

Gula 207, 233-34, 243, 271-73, 320, 378, 435, 494 

Dog of Gula 234 

Gula Hymns 207 

Gulki8ar 429 

Gu&Skinbanda 377-78, 382-83 

Guti 517 


Hain 387-93 

Habur River 244 

Hades 462 

Halanku 336-37 

Hammurabi 27, 36, 200, 248, 252, 254-57, 261, 277, 
288-89, 305-6, 440-41, 446, 483, 485, 497 

Hammurabi Hymn 257 

Hamurnu 389, 394-95, 526 

Hana 266 

Harali/Haralli 334-35, 502 

Harmurni 304 

Harran 190, 262, 265 


Hasisu 303 

haSmanu 478 

Haya’u 304, 526 

Heaven 29, 169-73, 175-79, 181, 189, 192-93, 196-98, 
200, 256, 294-97, 309-11, 334-35, 340-41, 
364-65, 374-75, 380-81, 387, 389, 391, 400-401, 
407, 423, 427, 444, 448, 454-55, 458-59, 464, 
478, 488, 492, 505, 511 

Heaven and Earth 7, 29, 169, 170-71, 175-77, 196, 
201, 232, 236, 262, 342—43, 352-55, 387, 407-8, 
420-22, 445, 454, 500 

Heaven and Underworld 7, 23, 147-48, 173, 177, 196, 
200, 256-59, 269-74, 277, 293, 310, 382-83, 444, 
492 

Heaven of Anu 198 

Hebrew 166, 362, 378, 426, 445, 461, 469, 477, 496, 523 

Hedimmeku 303 

Hegal 485-86 

Hendursag 242, 244 

Hiddegel 378 

Hittite, Hittites 30, 171, 231, 233, 266, 273, 275, 317, 
389, 414-15, 423-24, 442, 448, 487, 504 

Homer 445 

Hubur (Mother Hubur) 224-25, 459, 463 

Hubur (Underworld) River 225, 241, 459, 462 

Humanity/Human Race 198, 330, 332-33, 361, 377, 389 

Hurrian 387, 389, 391, 442, 448 

Hursagkalamma_ 138 

Hydra 226, 230, 232, 234 

Hymno-Epic dialect 16, 32, 34-35, 306, 441, 473 


lahdun-Lim 263 

Ibex 220-21 

Id 238, 429-31, 433 

Idalla 430 

Iddin-Dagan 517 

Idgal 430 

Idlurugu 157-58, 253-54, 430-31, 484 

Idsilim 430 

Igigi 19, 148, 173-74, 193-96, 198-99, 238, 243, 256, 
258, 260, 267, 274, 311-13, 348-49, 397, 470-71, 
496 

Iku 181, 200 

Habrat 221 

imhullu. 475 

Imegur-Enlil 201 

imsaanusaa 19 

Inanna_ 242, 257-58, 269, 511 

Incantation 30-32, 43, 148-49, 157-58, 194, 197, 207, 
215-16, 225-26, 230, 236, 239-41, 252, 275, 284, 
366, 374-75, 406, 409-10, 415-18, 420-21, 424, 
427, 429-33, 445, 448, 481, 484, 486-87, 489-90, 
500-501, 505, 510, 517-18, 523 

Incest 284, 388-89, 412, 416, 421, 452 


Incontinence 507 
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Iraq Museum 376, 506 

irkalla 432, 494, 503 

Irkingal/Irkingi 221 

Irhan 238-40, 244, 269-70 

Irqingu 490 

Irrigation 446, 485 

Irrigation Ditch 353-55 

Irugga 490 

Irugu 487, 490 

Isimud 254 

Isin 294-95, 350, 494 

Isin, Second Dynasty 201, 271-73, 276, 305-6, 323, 429 

Isin-Larsa Period 237,517, 524 

Islam 156 

Bhara 32, 220, 224, 234, 245, 269, 272 

Vsirtum 471 

kur 491,517, 524 

I8me-Dagan 517 

tar 31-32, 147-48, 172-73, 185, 219, 234, 256-58, 266, 
269, 271-72, 275, 282-83, 419, 421, 425, 479-81, 
498, 506 

Wtar Gate 299, 472 

Istar Hymns 147, 260, 479-80 

Btar of Babylon 326-29, 497 

I8tar of Nineveh 208 

B8tar of Nippur 148, 422, 480 

[Star Prayers 28, 148-49, 422 

Wtaran 208, 238 

Bum 242, 506 


Jebel Bishri 521 
Jemdat-Nasr 233 
Jerusalem 199 
Johannine 219 


KadaSman-Enlil l or I] 269 

Kada’man-Turgu 196, 269 

Kaka 397-98, 474 

mulkak-si-s& 292, 296 

Kardunia’ 267 

KaStilias III 266 

Kengir 446 

Kesh 508 

Khafaje 288 

Ki (deity) 424 

Kidin-Sin 350, 418, 421 

tkin 221 

Kinma_ 152, 490, 497 

King of the Gods 257-59, 261-63, 267, 270-75, 277, 
289, 323 

Kingal 221 

Kingship 206-7, 215, 256-59, 261, 263-64, 267-68, 277, 
347-49, 361, 364-65, 391-95, 415, 443, 449, 455, 
457, 479 

Kirizalsurra 510 


Kish 4, 30-31, 138, 211, 251, 257, 282, 294-97, 299, 
312-13, 350, 513 

Kislimu 6-7, 392-93, 459, 497 

kispu 391 

KiSa 429, 484 

Kigar 211, 405, 417-18, 422 

Kigargal 418 

KiuraS 424 

Kronos 171 

Kwara 252-53, 481 

Kudur-Enlil 269-70, 442 

Kudur-Mabug 172 

Kudurru 429 

Kulla 377-78, 380-83 

kululla 472 

Kumarbi 317, 389, 423, 448 

kun-sag 491-92 

tkur 423, 425 

kur-nu-gi = erset la tari 426 

IKuribba 471 

Kurigalzu 177, 200, 243, 266-70, 469, 491 

Kurigalzu 196, 274 

Kurgal 522 

kusarikku 203, 225, 227-29, 230, 237 

Kusu 210, 213-15, 224, 366, 374-375, 377, 380-81 

Kutha 251, 282, 294-97 


Labbu 361-62, 384, 449, 511 

Lady Earth 408 

LagaS 202, 242, 312, 376, 473, 513-14, 516, 521 

Laguda 154, 247 

Lahama/Lahamu/Lahmu 4-5, 19, 148, 226-30, 417-18, 
420, 422-25, 428, 456, 480 

Lahar 379-81, 387-90, 392-93, 517, 523-25 

LAK 777 413 

Lamastu 148 

Lamb 372-73 

Land of No Return 426 

Larak 200 

Larsa 253, 257, 263, 390, 519 

Laz 282 

La-tarak 210, 250, 518-19 

Late Assyrian 3-7, 9-11, 166, 187, 201, 215, 217, 
221-22, 224, 232, 237, 240, 245, 262, 265, 273, 
321, 346, 350-51, 366, 376-77, 399, 414-15, 419, 
421, 423, 427, 436, 441-42, 449, 464, 480-81, 
486, 489-90, 511, 515 

Late Babylonian 4-5, 8, 10-12, 18, 24, 43, 150, 155, 
162, 166, 183-87, 194, 199-200, 221, 223, 239, 
245, 248, 255, 262-65, 277, 282-83, 287, 289, 
299, 311, 313, 316, 321, 326, 366-67, 376-79, 
387, 391, 400, 409, 436, 443-44, 458, 461, 464, 
469-70, 474, 480, 483, 486, 492-93, 496-97, 517, 
523 

Latin 20 
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Letter 4-5, 10, 94, 98, 106, 110, 120, 124, 191, 201, 248, 
255, 271, 430, 479, 495, 509 

Lexical Lists 119, 155, 165, 167, 189, 192, 195, 197, 
218 

Libraries 30 

Litany 156, 160, 162, 193-94, 196, 205, 209, 237, 239, 
241, 243-44, 412, 414, 416,435, 444, 450-51, 
461, 483-484, 516, 518, 522 

Liturgy 253-54, 406-7, 409, 411-12, 427, 432, 451, 479, 
499 

“Long Wood” 451 

Lord Earth 408 

“Lord of the Sea” 240-47, 461 

Love poetry 30 

Lugalabba 218, 240-47 

Lugalannemundu 191 

Lugalbanda 206 

Lugaldimmerankia 272, 277, 489 

Lugaldukuga 211-12, 284-85, 301-4, 308-10, 367-68, 
372-73, 391, 406, 425, 446, 526 

Lugaldurmah 151-54, 167, 489 

Lugaledinna 210, 518 

Lugalgirra 426 

Lugalkisalsi 427 

Lugalkalammautud 363 

LugalSuanna 456, 490 

LugalSuurra 518 

Lugalzage 518 

Lulal 518-19 

lulla 19, 476, 478 

lumaSu 477 

Lumma 242 


Madanu, Mandanu 138, 382-83 

Magic 447 

magilum-boat 203-4 

Malah 486-87, 490 

Malg?um 323 

malku/maliku 391 

Malik 224 

Mamu 506 

Mandaic 477 

Man, Mankind 147, 165, 198, 222-23, 263, 351, 354-55, 
358-59, 367, 372-73, 377, 380-81, 397-98, 
455-56, 458, 464, 476, 500, 504-5, 511 

Marduk 4-8, 17, 28, 30, 138, 143-44, 147-68, 177, 185- 
86, 192-93, 195, 197, 199, 201-2, 208-9, 211, 
216-17, 219, 221-23, 225-27, 229-37, 245-61, 
263-64, 266-77, 281-83, 288-97, 299-302, 304, 
306-7, 311-15, 321-29, 346, 348-49, 367-69, 
372-73, 379, 417, 423-24, 428, 430-31, 439-45, 
447-65, 470-71, 473, 476, 478-95, 497, 510, 512, 
526 

Marduk Epithets 

God of Gods 275 


Marduk Epithets (cont.) 
Enlil of the Gods 263, 348-49 
King of Babylon 456 
King of Heaven and Underworld 259, 271 
King of the Gods 263, 270-75, 289, 323, 442 
King of the Gods of Heaven and Underworld 272 
Lord of Lords 262, 273, 275 
Lord of the Gods 266, 275 
Lord of the Heavens and Underworld 295 
Lord of the Lands 271, 275, 456 
Marduk Hymns 160, 219, 223, 258, 260, 283 
Marduk Litany 483 
Marduk Prayers 8, 28, 222, 226-27, 229, 265, 487, 496 
Marduk Priests 465 
Marduk’s Bow 451, 479 
Marduk’s Chariot 473 
Marduk’s Dragon 232-236 
Marduk-apla-iddinaI 37, 269-70, 276 
Marduk-apla-iddina II 37 
Marduk-sapik-zéri 272,276 
Mari 254, 263, 378, 390-91, 409-11, 479, 509, 522, 
526 
Market Gate 328-29, 497 
Martu 522-23 
Masoretic 163 
Matricide 389 
Meadow 446-47 
Meat 379 
Medical Incantation 481 
Medim&a 434-35 
Mediterranean 445-46 
Megiddo 442 
Meli8ihu 36, 262, 269-70, 276 
Meluhha 502 
Menology 175, 181 
merhu 399 
mes 176 
Meslamta’e 269, 426 
Metre 5-6, 17-18, 20, 23-25, 27-28, 30-33, 159, 177, 
193, 443, 475 
Metrical Line 24, 26 
Middle Assyrian 3, 9-11, 14, 31, 159, 162, 183, 185, 189, 
240, 249, 251, 330, 350-52, 391, 409, 418-21, 
442, 444-45, 458, 469, 473, 409, 419, 421, 426, 
442, 489, 493, 519-20, 522 
Middle Babylonian 196, 227, 240, 249-50, 265, 267, 270, 
391, 427, 432, 444, 493, 502, 504, 519, 521-23 
Mimation 12 
Minki 414-15 
Mist 446 
Mistress of the Female Genitals 421 
Monotheism 264-65 
Monsters 209, 224-232, 235-37, 283, 287, 347, 361-62, 
424, 441-42, 445, 448-49, 452-54, 458-60, 463, 
471 
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Month 161, 172, 176, 181-82, 184, 186, 188, 195, 225, 
276, 390, 424, 454-55 

Moon 172, 174-77, 186-88, 190-92, 195, 223, 234, 455, 
477, 525 

New Moon 176, 525 

Mosul 250 

Mother Goddess 252, 266, 269, 271, 275, 289, 421, 
427-28, 449, 455, 506-8 

Mountain 204-7, 219, 233, 237, 244, 246, 260, 377, 
380-83, 424, 433, 488, 491, 502, 516, 522 

Mountain of Gold 502 

Muati 275 

Mud 399 

midi muda likallim 358 

muhru 491 

mukallimtu 137 

Mummu 211-12, 218-21, 225, 327, 422, 446-47, 452, 
488, 491 

Mumudu 336-37 

4MUS 238-40 

mu. hu8/mushussu 227-30, 231, 235-36, 246, 472, 511 

musmahhu 511 

mustésir hablim 497 


Myth and Ritual 459, 462 


Nabonidus 187, 190, 262, 264, 282, 378, 390, 458, 
474-75 

Nabopolassar 200, 263, 283, 482 

Nabi 9, 33, 138, 147, 161, 199, 205-6, 219, 227, 232, 
235-37, 251-52, 262-64, 271-73, 275-77, 282, 
286, 288, 294-97, 304, 321-23, 327-29, 346-49, 
382-83, 443, 482, 484-87, 489-90, 509 

Naba@ Hymns 147, 227, 235, 277, 484-86 

Nabét-apla-iddina 37 

Nabi-mukin-apli 273, 277 

Nabi-Suma-i8kun 37,277 

Nabé-zuqup-kéna 187 

Namma_ 157-58, 218, 238, 253, 331, 336-37, 418-421, 

427-36, 444-46, 503, 505-6 

Nammu 427, 433-34 

amnammi 433 

amru 158 

amri 269 

amtila 482 

amzitarra 284, 286-87 

anai 252, 282, 317 

anna 173-75, 186, 190-91, 215-16, 267, 348-49 

an’e 157-58, 238, 244, 428-30 

anse Hymn 429 

arru 190 

azi 429 

azimarutta’ 220, 234, 238, 269-70 

éberu 165, 167, 173, 182, 246, 455, 487 

ebuchadnezzar 1 33, 37, 270-75, 277 , 282, 289, 

442-43, 472, 493 
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Nebuchadnezzar II 37, 40, 227, 235, 263, 277, 283, 415, 
443, 489, 522 

Német-Enlil 201 

Neo-Babylonian 6, 10, 94, 104, 227, 283, 321, 491, 510 
Nergal 188, 196, 214, 240, 243-44, 264, 267, 272-73, 
281-82, 288, 290-297, 305, 384-86, 426, 451-52, 
470, 491-92, 512 

Neretagmil 430 

Netherworld, see Underworld/Netherworld 

New Testament 478 

New Year/New Year’s Festival 7, 138, 200, 246, 277, 283, 
346, 446, 458, 461, 463-64, 482, 493, 509 

Night 23, 170, 172-74, 177-79, 181-82, 188, 192, 200, 
240, 264, 305, 318-19, 334-35, 348-49, 358-359, 
364-65, 374-75, 498-99 

Nimrud 3-4, 231, 277 

Ninabdubur 489 

Ninagal 377-78, 380-81 

Ninamas 410 

Ninamakalla 316-19 

Ninanna 410 

Ninazu 236 

Ninbulug 410, 412 

Ninbuluh 410 

Ninda 410 

NindaSurimma 285, 406—7, 410 

Nindu 410 

Nindukuga 303, 406-8, 410 

Nine 412 

Nineveh 3-5, 7, 14, 135, 177, 245, 351, 366, 376, 449, 
464, 493 

Ningal 215 

NingaraS 409-410 

NingeStinna 387-89, 394-95, 526 

Ningirimma 427-28, 431-32 

Ningirinna 506 

Ningiri§ 410 

Ningirsu. 202, 204, 311-15, 376, 425, 449-50, 496 
Ningi&zida/Ningizzida 214, 223, 379-81, 388-89, 

498 

Ningublaga 201 

Ningukkal 412 

Ninkarrak 474 
N 
N 


Ninildu 378, 380-81 

Ninimma 215, 336-37, 343, 377, 427, 429, 434-36, 504, 
506 

Ninimmaimma 435-36 

Ninkasi 213-14 

Ninki 241, 303, 316, 406-10, 412-17 
Ninkis 416-17 

Ninkingal 410 

Ninkum 342, 504, 509 

Ninkuma 285 

Ninkur 410 

Ninkurra 377, 379-83 
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Ninladubur 408 

Ninliburna 245 

Ninlil 196, 245, 405-6, 409, 411-17, 422, 491 

Ninlu 410 

Ninmada 336-37, 506 

Ninmah 266, 271, 273, 330-31, 333-34, 336-43, 

358-59, 509-10 

NinmeSarra 284-85, 304, 410 

Ninmug 242-44, 336-37, 342, 506, 509 

Ninmul 406-10 

Nin-nibru 214 

Ninnigasa 434 

Ninniginna 336-37, 506 

Ninnun 410 

Ninsagmumu 511 

Ninsimug 377-78, 380-83, 434 

Ninsirsir 434, 486 

Ningar 213-15, 336-37, 379-81, 415, 418-21, 506 

NinSutul 425 

Nintu 505 

NinUH 412 

Ninul 358-59, 406-7, 409-10, 415, 510-11 

NinuraS 419, 421 

NinurSALla 419 

Ninurta 202-11, 214, 216, 225, 229, 236-37, 257, 
264-65, 270-73, 282, 286, 288, 292-93, 296-97, 
312, 326-329, 362, 382-83, 385, 390, 394, 
449-53, 458, 460, 463, 471, 478-79, 494, 496-97, 
503, 511 

Ninurta-cycle 209 

Ninurta Hymns 206, 235-36, 517 

Ninuruulla 405, 418-19, 422, 426 

Ninutila 410 

Ninzadim 378, 380-83 

Ninzaginna 328-29, 498 

Nippur 162, 197, 199, 201-2, 215, 236, 242, 244, 254, 
263, 270, 274, 283-84, 286, 289, 294-97, 304, 
312-13, 321-23, 330-31, 367-68, 370-71, 
374-75, 390, 421, 432, 434-36, 458, 484, 494, 
498, 504, 506, 508, 511, 517-18, 522, 524 

Nirah 239 

Nisaba, Nissaba 238, 240, 276, 358-60, 408, 511 

Nisaba Hymn 238 

Nisaba Prayer 238, 240 

Nisan 6, 181-82, 224, 283,459 

Nudimmud 19, 336-37, 380-83, 417, 435, 504, 506, 526 

Nun 445 

Nunamnir 302, 310 

Nungalene 305 

Nunki 414, 416, 432, 486 

Nunurra 156 

Nar-Dagan 232 

Nuska 167, 213-15, 223, 262, 267, 269, 382-83, 394, 

415, 417 


Nut and Geb 171 
Nuzi 162, 425, 503 


Oath 195, 233-235 

Ocean 445-46 

Oiland water 479 

Old Akkadian 30, 35-36, 40, 42, 209, 233-34, 236-38, 
249-50, 252, 288, 425, 469, 473, 475-76, 483 

Old Aramaic 251 

Old Assyrian 10, 24, 32, 35-36, 42, 237, 239, 391 

Old Babylonian 10, 27-28, 30, 32-38, 40, 42-43, 149, 
161, 166, 180-81, 191-92, 194-96, 203, 221, 223, 
229, 232-35, 237-42, 244, 248-49, 252-56, 258, 
260-63, 265, 267-69, 271, 283, 288-89, 313, 
330-32, 334, 350-51, 367, 378, 389, 391, 399, 
409-14, 416-18, 420, 425, 427, 429-30, 432, 434, 
436, 442, 445, 448-50, 463, 469-70, 475-76, 
478, 481, 483-84, 486, 491-95, 499, 501-2, 510, 
517-19, 521, 524-26 

Old Testament 244, 460 

Omen 29, 175-77, 185, 497, 509 

Omor(o)ka 473 

Opening of the Mouth ritual 463 

Ox/Oxen 173, 204, 275, 356-57 


Pabilsag 494 

Palestine 244 

Palm 372-73 

Pantheon 369, 405, 421, 427, 439-40, 442, 444, 449, 
452, 455, 457, 462-63, 473, 487, 506, 522, 
526 

Panunanki 253-54 

Panigingarra 195, 315, 496 

Papsukkal 158, 212, 221, 272, 284 

Papsukkal Prayer 284 

Parthian 281, 316 

Patriarchal Narratives 506 

Patricide 389 

Penis 501,507, 509 

Persian Gulf 247, 367, 446-47 

Persian Period 4 

Personal Gods 23 

Personal Names 162-63, 194, 217-221, 237-40, 247, 
249-50, 255, 260-63, 270-71, 273-75, 430, 
432-33, 442, 469, 480-81, 483, 489, 493, 499, 
503, 509, 512-13, 516, 522-23 

Phases of the Moon 186-191 

Phoenician 171 

Pick (S8al = allu) 356-57 

Pigs 514 

Planets 172, 180 

Plants/Plantlife 204-5, 209, 311, 367, 379, 401, 511-12, 
517, 523 

Plant of Life 447 
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Plough 388, 392-93, 399, 501, 513 
Prayer 424 

Prayers to Personal Gods 5 
Pregnancy 507 

Presentation Scene 233 

Prophecy 283 

Primaeval City 258, 267, 393, 426 
Primaeval Earth 424 

Primaeval River 244 

Primaeval Sea 236, 244, 445, 448, 460 
Primaeval Water 240, 389, 445-448 
Ptolemy 163 

Purification 432 


“Quack, quack” 224 
Qingu 9, 148, 211-12, 216, 218, 221-25, 245-46, 285, 
287, 326-29, 378, 446, 448, 451-53, 455, 463, 
472, 487, 490, 498 
Sons of Qingu: 222, 453 


Rabbinic Literature 156, 283 

Raft 372-73 

Rahab 362 

vahel 523 

Rain 408, 460, 446, 477 

Ram 372-73 

ratu 447,474 

Ras Shamra 350, 442 
see also Ugarit 

Recensions 4—5 

Red Gate 348-349 

Reed 29, 37, 43, 206, 367, 370-73, 377, 380-81, 416, 
447, 512 

rigmu 491 

Rim-Sin 446, 511 

Ritual 209, 210, 211-13, 215, 220, 222-25, 227, 229, 
237, 245, 367, 376, 380-83, 461, 463, 479, 497, 
522 

River (deified) 238, 387, 389, 392-93, 396-98, 430-31, 
446 

River 190, 193, 226, 230, 232—40, 320, 334-35, 364-65, 
400, 502-3, 511 

River of Marduk 483 

River of Tutu 483 

River Ordeal 397, 430, 484 

Rome 507 

Royal Inscriptions 35 

Ruined Cities 231-232 

Ruined Gods 463 


done 518 
Sadarnunna 267 
Sagbarsudu 519 
saggilmud 478 


Samsuditana 251, 260-61 

Samsuiluna 195, 200, 218, 244, 251, 254, 256-61, 330, 
412, 424, 475, 485, 511, 514 

Samsuiluna Hymn 258 

Sargon] 33,377 

Sargon II 5, 9, 34, 283 

Sargon of Akkad 42, 232, 256 

Sargonids 9, 35, 37, 199, 275 

Sarunur 423 

Scorpion 234 

Scorpion-man 232, 472 

Scorpion-star 245 

Scribal Families 200 

Sea 205, 207, 232, 236-38, 244-47, 299-300, 347, 361, 
364-65, 370-73, 377, 380-83, 384-89, 392-93, 
431, 445-48, 450, 459-62, 487, 490, 512 

Spring in the Sea 370-71 

Sea-Monster 203, 237, 362 

Seal 155, 209, 221, 229, 232-36, 239-40, 242-44, 249, 
251, 323, 362, 364-65, 378, 483, 485, 491, 506, 
512, 517-18, 521-22 

Sealand Dynasty 266 

Seeder-plough 501 

Seleucid Period 6-7, 281, 316 

Semen 501, 507 

Semitic 24, 426, 469, 477 

Sennacherib 5, 7,9, 225, 379, 461, 475-77, 488 

Shalmaneser I] 33 

Shalmaneser II] 478 

Sheep 203, 221-22, 356-57, 372-73, 413-14, 447, 
515, 522-23, 525 

Wild Sheep 220-21, 516-17, 519, 524 

Sheep-gate 522 

Sheep-pen 328-29, 522-23 

Shutruk-Nahhunte 271, 275 

Sibitti 148, 208, 245, 267 

Silt 447 

Silver 378 

Simbargihu 37 

Simug 434 

Sin 31, 154, 173, 175-77, 186-92, 214, 223, 257-58, 
261-67, 269-73, 286, 294-295, 361-65, 378, 388, 
401, 453, 458, 506, 509-10, 524-25 

Sin-balatsu-iqbi 215 

Sin-iddinam 253 

mulsipa-zi-an-na 208 

Sippar 163-64, 200, 250, 255, 257, 260, 263-64, 294-95, 
326, 350, 366, 471, 519 

Sirif 379-81 

Sirsir 151, 246-47, 255, 434, 486-87 

Sky 181-82 

Sleep 301, 305-7, 320, 336-37, 361, 364-65 

Snake 203-4, 206, 230, 232, 238-40 

Snow 488 
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Solomon’s Temple 461 

Son-of-the House of ESnunna 138 

Spade 166, 233, 235-36 

Spear-star (™kak-si-sd) 282, 292-93, 296-97 

“Standing Gods” 286 

Stairway of atemple tower 492 

Stars 172-73, 175, 177-86, 198, 282, 358-59, 454, 464, 
483 

Statues 6, 177-86, 196, 217-18, 233, 243, 249, 251, 266, 
271, 273-74, 277, 346, 388, 425, 454, 459, 461, 
463-64, 483, 491-92, 497 

Stones 209 

Strophe 20, 24, 28-30 

Styx 244 

Succession Myth 209, 449, 487 

Sultantepe 3-4, 10-13, 18, 153, 155, 317, 396, 449, 464, 
474-75, 478, 487, 491-92 

Sumer 314-15 

Sumerian 7, 18-19, 137, 148-49, 159-167, 169, 170-73, 
175-76, 188-192, 196, 202-3, 206, 216-219, 221, 
229, 235-37, 239-40, 245, 247-55, 257-58, 261, 
263-64, 272, 274-75, 330 , 332-34, 350-52, 367, 
424, 429, 432-33, 436, 448, 469, 478, 480-85, 
488-90, 498-504, 506-9, 512-17, 522-25 

Sumerians 200, 284, 314-15 

Summer Heat 488 

Sumuabum 251 

Sumugan _ see Sakkan 

Sun 172, 175-76, 186, 192, 455 

Sun-god 163-64, 263, 268 

Susa 235, 269, 276, 350, 409, 449, 470, 475, 


484 
Sut 350 
Swamp 400 
Syntax 13, 17-18, 20, 35, 38, 443 
Syria 244 
Syria 447 
Syriac 477 


Salabikh see Abu-Salabtkh 
Sellu’s-Dagan 40 


Sagan, see Sakkan 

Sagarakti-Suria’ 270 

Sakkan (Sumugan) 387-90, 392-93, 401, 513-22, 
524-25 

Sakkandu 522 

Sala 435, 449 

Sama$ 154, 164, 168, 173, 175-76, 189, 191-92, 216, 
223, 233-34, 248, 255, 257, 261-73, 281, 288, 
292-95, 304-5, 348-49, 354-55, 362, 401, 431, 
477, 481, 488, 499, 509-10, 517-23 

Sama8 Hymns 304, 519, 521 

Sama¥ Prayers 223 

Sama-Suma-ukin 481 


Sar-kali-Sarri 250 

Sara 449,518 

Sargaz 269, 497 

Sargar 521 

Sarur 269, 497 

Sazi 430, 484 

Sazu 148, 150, 156-60, 255, 484-85 
Keg, 517,519,524 

Seg,-bar 220-21, 372, 516-17, 519 
Serah 239 

SIMBIzi 419, 421 
Subsi-mesré-Sakkan 480 
suila/swilla 191, 275, 303, 470, 482 
Sulgi 430 

Sulgi Hymns 517, 519 

Sulpae 220, 269, 433 

Sumaliya 267-69 

Summa Alu 434 

mulyy-pa 216 

Sugamuna 264, 266-69 

Suriyas 268 

Suruppak 200, 286 

Su-Sin 219-20 

Sutul-sign 425-426 

Suzianna 214-15, 284, 336-37, 343 


Tablet of Destinies 148, 222, 287, 322, 449 , 451-53, 457 

Takil-ilu = 323 

Tamarisk 374-75 

Tammuz (deity) 223-224, 302, 388-390, 425, 471, 518, 
520, 523, 526 

Tammuz (month) 302 

tannin 460 

Tarbisi 449 

Ta8métum 33, 252, 317 

TaSmétum Prayers 33 

Tebeth 302 

Tehdm 445, 469 

Tell Asmar 32 

Tell Haddad 4, 109 

Tell Halaf 390 

Tell Harmal 350, 353, 433 

Temple 370-71 

Thales 445 

Third Dynasty of Ur 40, 191, 220, 233, 235, 237, 244, 
350, 390, 413, 416, 425, 434, 481, 483, 517, 521, 
523 
see also Ur Ll 

Tiamat 5, 9-10, 29-30, 138, 147, 169, 171, 192-93, 197, 
202, 211-12, 217-18, 222, 224-25, 231, 236-40, 
244-46, 264, 283, 287, 299, 314-15, 326-29, 362, 
417, 422-23, 424, 427, 436, 445-55, 458, 459-62, 
469, 471, 473, 475-76, 478, 490, 492, 512 

Tiamat’s eyes 193 
Tiamat’s blood 451, 475 
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Tidnu 522 
Tiglath-PileserI 181, 442, 454, 476 
Library of Tiglath-PileserI 181 

Time 284, 286, 389, 418, 421, 424, 426, 445 

Tintir 253 

Tigris 193, 237-38, 352-55, 367, 372-73, 396, 430, 433, 
459, 502 

Tigris Hymn 237-38 

Ti8pak 232, 236-37, 264, 267, 361-62, 364-65, 
449 

Ti8ri = 302-3 

Tower of Babel 301 

Tree 205, 236, 370-73, 

Tukulti-Ninurtal 5, 233, 273, 391, 488 

Tukulti-Ninurta I] 275 

tupsikku 505, 511 

Tutu 157-61, 255, 265, 288, 314-15, 456, 483-84 

Two-faced gods and demons 470 


mall 323 

dU, 305, 517, 519-20, 526 

D.GAL.NUN | 169, 334, 498 

muly 8.8 a/ muly g mugen /mul dy-ge-e 21 7 476 
Uganna 422 

Ugarit 446-47 (see also Ras Shamra) 
Ugaritic 244, 446, 504 
U 
U 


Cc 


Jlamburia’ 266 

Jlegarra 356-57 

ium bubbulim 186, 188 

mma 250 

mmul (u,-mu-ul) 338—41, 507-9 

munki 414 

munmutamnag 379-83 

munmutamku 379-83 

nderworld/Netherworld 7, 190-91, 193-200, 205, 209, 
212, 216, 223, 225, 241, 244-45, 247, 284, 304-5, 
340-41, 379, 392-93, 415, 423, 426, 432, 453, 
462, 470, 492, 498, 502-3, 517, 523, 525 


U 
U 
U 
U 
U 
U 


Underworld gates 415 

Underworld gods 241, 414-15, 455, 462 

Underworld river 225, 240-41, 244, 459, 462 
Ungal-Nibru 390, 394 

Universe 29, 169, 263-264, 277, 283, 297, 454 
upswukkinaki 382-83, 473 

Ur 215-16, 223, 262-63, 270, 294-95, 311, 434, 469, 


513, 516 

rll 214, 217, 219, 240, 242, 250, 251, 283-84, 412-13, 
427, 436, 483, 489, 502-3, 506-7, 514-16, 522 
see also Third Dynasty of Ur 

ras 264-65, 294-95, 311-15, 406-8, 415, 418-21, 424 

vdimmu 472 

r-Enima EliS 463 

rNamma 427, 433, 509 


G 


G 


= 


C.-C, 


UrnanSe 416 

Utnapistim 232 

Uttu 390, 523-25 

Utu 154, 174-75, 191, 240, 252, 354-55, 499, 517, 519 

Uruk 4, 185, 252, 283, 294-97, 367-68, 370-71, 376-77, 
473, 478, 522 

Sumgallu 229, 231-32 

Uzumua 354-55, 511 


= 


Vatican Swiss Guards 507 

Venus 172, 181, 185, 234, 288 

Vizier 212,214, 218-19, 221, 223, 229, 251-54, 272, 
275-76, 284, 303, 347, 428, 430, 443, 447, 452, 
474, 490, 512, 516-17 

Vulcan 491 


Warad-Sin 482 

Waters of Death 244 

Waterways 485, 496 

We/We-ila 223 

Wheat 495 

Wind/Winds 21, 23, 306-7, 362, 450-51, 459, 475 

Winter Rains 446 

Wisdom 174, 218-19, 221, 261, 276, 447, 484, 490, 507, 
509 

Woman 333-41, 459, 501, 506-7, 

Womb 485, 503 

Wood 218, 310, 377, 502 

Wool 240,519-20, 523-24 

Work-cry/Work-song 425 

Worm 400 


Yahweh 156, 199, 460 

Yale 240, 419, 421-22, 442 
Yam 445-46, 460 

Year 177, 424, 454-55, 498-99 
Year-Names 485 


Zababa 138, 257-58, 272-73, 294-95, 312-13, 482 

Zabalam 257 

Zarpan 251, 299-300 

Zarpanitum 150, 159-60, 225, 251, 254, 273, 282, 
299-300, 323, 348-49, 489 

Zerdu 520 

Zertur 526 

Zimri-Lim 430 

Zisummu 435 

Ziukkin 158-59 

Zodiac 477 

Zulum 488 

Zulummar 165, 488 

“Zwolfmaldrei” 180 
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Index of Sumerian and Akkadian Words Discussed in the Notes on Other Texts 


This short index provides references to words discussed in the notes on the texts edited in Part 
II. For a word index to Enuma Elix, one may use the indexes to the editions of P. Talon, The Stan- 
dard Babylonian Creation Myth: Enima Eli¥ (State Archives of Assyria Cuneiform Texts IV; Hel- 
sinki, 2005) and T. R. Kammerer und K. A. Metzler, Das babylonische Weltschépfungsepos: Eniuma Elis 
(AOAT 375; Minster, 2012). 


Sumerian 


adam 512 
Sig-DIRI-ga 512 
a-sur-ra_ 507 
ama 500 
an-ni-ga-ra 511 


azad 508 
buru 503 
dub 502 


EKLSLGA 524 
ékur 506, 508 
é-munus 507 
én-tar zu 503 
esir-ra 508 


gan 507 

ganzer/gansir 494, 524 
gig 495 

gu-du 508 


git-dab,-ba 507 
SiX-has 494 
gi8-nu,, 506 
éi8-nu,-gi,gi, 507 
6i8-tuk-a-bi 509 


hal-an-kt. 503 
harali 502 
%henbur 512 
bursagdi 495 


id 502 

IGI.DU 512 
IGIL.KUR.ZA 494 
im 505 

IM 494 

im he/kir 504 
imma 504 


kir 504-5 


lug 513 
lum-lum 508 


88m d-id-da-hé-du 509 
mas-kt. 506 
dmui-mu-du, 506 
mud 504-6 
mud-mu 505-6 
me-dim 504-5 


nié-nam-ma 504 
nigin 503 
ninda = itti 501 


se,,-en-“/sar 503 
sig,sig, = bunnt 511 
sur-sur 508 


Satur 503 
Sar 501 


tisur-sur 508 
tubSig 510 
tig-sig 511 
tun 503 


u, = bari 507 
u,mu-ul 507 
ud-da/ut-ta 509 
ud-Su-e 509 
udu-AMAS-a 512 
sigs 512 


zag-Se 508 
zub-sig 504 
zur-dug, 507 


Akkadian 
abib Samé = 495 


amdlu/amalitu/amalitu , 
amaluktu. 500 

amu 506 

ana Sir 497 

assu 494 

aSSatu 494 

ati 494 


bab erseti 494 
bunni 511 
binu/bunnu 495 


dannina 494 
dimmatu 495 
dulla zabalu. 501 
dunnunu 493 


ekurru 494 

epru. 495 

erpetum Sapitum 495 
ersetu. 494 


gamlu 494 
gansir 494 
gishassu 494 


hestt Sad? 495 


irkalla 494 
itti 494 
ita 501 


kaparri =510 
kibtu 495 

kima Sumésu— 509 
kimu 494 
kiSukku 510 
kuaSa 495 


lahru 523 


markasu. 493 
masgasu 494 


nadinuéma 497 
nammassi 512 


nasa 494 


gannu/garnu 496 
quddu 494 


rabi 501 
rehut nari 511 
vimmatu 495 


sissiktu. 511 
sibtu kinu 495 


Saptt Sa erpeti 495 
Sept Saerpeti 495 
Salultifu 523 


terhum 501 


IUeen 497 
ulinnu 511 
urruru 496 
usnil 523 
ussu 512 
uth 494 


wabalu 495 
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Index of Ancient Texts and Modern Authors and Studies 


WGL’ citation system is often inconsistent. For example, he sometimes names authors of modern 
studies, but often does not, even in the case of his own publications. There are also other inconsis- 
tencies, such as listing the same source using two different references. We have not attempted to 
reconcile such difficulties, only to make it as easy as possible for the user of this index to find what he 
is looking for in the manuscript. To save space, the index typically gives only the first words of titles 


of modern studies with long names. 


2 N-T 194 = UM 55-21-41 210 

79-7-8, 193 226 

79-7-8, 219 207 

82-3-22, 10 366 

82-3-23, 146 350 

82-5-22,535 417 

A 7882 322 

A 17643 350 

Aa_ 155, 189, 220, 377-78, 501-2, 504, 506, 521-22, 525 
AAA 20 267 


54 33 
56-59 215, 227-28 
75 486 
ABRT II 
12 415 
13 284, 286, 470 
14 237, 439, 451 
Abusch 441 
Acrostic Prayer of Assurbanipal 227, 477 
Adapa 442 
ADD 510 
Adler-Ember, Oriental Studies 489 
Agum Inscription 225, 273 
AfK 
1 422 
2 242, 250, 430-431, 436, 496 
AfO 
9 238, 430 
12 492 
13 36, 200 
14 176, 193, 216, 426, 477 
17 162, 177, 485-87 
18 523 
19 186, 225, 243, 424, 495, 510 
20 245 
21 285 


AfO (cont.) 
23 269, 479 
25 217, 488 
40 479 
46-47 238 
AfO Beih. 
6 490 
13/14 469 
24 224 
Agusaya A 27-28, 479 
Agusaya,CT 151-6 36 
Aistleitner, ZDMG 93 504 
AKA 452 
Ali, ArOr 33 483 
Al-Adhami, Alef-Ba 260 
Al-Rawi, RA 86 260 
Albright 
AfO3 521 
History, Archaeology 441 
JAOS 40 521 
Yahweh and the Gods 393 
Alster 
JCS 24 503 
RA 64 414, 416 
Alster-Vanstiphout, ASJ9 305 
AJSL 
40 477 
51 164 
Ambos, Mesopotamische Baurituale 367, 369-71, 376-78, 
380 
AMT 230, 399-401, 484, 489, 516 
An=Anum_ 137-138, 149-51, 155-56, 158-60, 162, 164, 
168, 204, 206, 213-15, 223, 229-30, 238-43, 247, 
251-52, 254, 258, 301, 303—4, 350, 377-79, 389, 
405, 408-12, 414, 417-22, 425-27, 429-30, 432, 
434, 444-45, 474, 477, 480-81, 483-86, 490, 494, 
506, 510, 518-25 
An = Anum = Anu Saameéli 149, 153-54, 159, 166, 264, 
408, 482, 485-86 
An-gim-(dim-ma) 203-4, 225, 230, 362, 451, 479, 489 
AnOr 
42 469, 493 
44 391, 473 
47 493 
Another Dragon-Slaying Episode 384-86, 512 
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AnSt 
5 245 
8 42,190, 262 
Antagal 195, 239, 433, 501, 503, 507 
Anthes 171 
Antiquities Journal 6 217 
Anu Begets Heaven 401 
Anzit Epic 8, 40, 42, 206-7, 237, 361, 442, 449-50, 475, 
478 
AO 
7036 335 
8871 396 
17626 212,214 
AOAT 
1 508 
25 253 
213 261 
APAW 1929/7 478 
Archi, Eblaitical 502 


2 479 
3 41 
6 254 
7 237,254 
9 254,378 
12 138, 391 
14 254, 479, 509 
26 479 
ArOr 
17/1 412, 451, 509 
21 158, 219, 230, 244, 389, 405, 410, 424, 427, 
430-31, 434-35, 484, 488, 490, 509, 518 
Arnaud 176 
Emar 504 
Aro 
SO XX 11 
SO XXVI 477 
AS7 426 
ASJ 16 498 
ASKT 508, 510, 517, 523 
Astrolabe 175, 182-83, 303 
Astrolabe B 302, 377, 415, 444, 454 
Atra-hasis 28, 36, 43, 169, 191, 195, 200, 209, 223, 361, 
442-43, 447, 474, 478-79, 501-5, 507, 509-10, 
512 
Attinger, ZA 74 429 


BA 
V_ 33, 206-7, 219, 262, 303, 422, 425, 451, 472-73, 
492, 508 
X/1 407 
Babyloniaca 
6 137, 187 
7 239 


Ball, Light from The East 231 
BAM 


33 401 

124 240 
215 285 
248 43, 485 
324 481 
338 241 


Bagir 173 
Barrelet, Figurines 508 
Barton 


Archaeology and the Bible 353, 369 
Haverford 513-14 
JAOS 15 440, 460 


BASOR 94 288, 516 
Bauer Asb. 262 


BBSt 


BE 


11, 200, 234, 236, 267, 269-72, 276, 282, 377, 472, 
476 

no.3 36 

no.5 37 

no.36 37 


133 269 
141+46 469 
163 196 

183 429 

184 482 

1129 512 

6/1 261-62, 483 
6/2 261-62 
313 517 


Beckman, Hittite Birth Rituals 504 


Benito, Enki and the World Order 


230, 242, 330, 485, 505, 
508 


Berger, AOAT 4/I 227 
Berhrens, Enlil and Ninlil 194 
Bergmann, ZA 56 516 


Bezold 440 
PSBA 10 352 

Biggs 321 
TCS2 471 


Bilingual Account of Creation 


see Unilingual/Bilingual 
Account of Creation 


BiOr9 445, 469, 479 


Bird-call text 


224, 246, 288 


Birot, RA 47 525 


BIN 


Bit Méseri 


I 493 

Hl 434 

IV 126 32, 43 

VIII 143 249 

VUI221 238 

IX 121 237 

198-99, 209, 216 


Bit Rimki 499 


BM 


12845 335 
27776 =322-23 
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BM (cont.) BM (cont.) 
32206+ 106 78278 28 
32533 150-51, 159, 482-83, 488-90 86535 432 
32596 159 93014 366-67, 370-71 
32654+ 290 94354+ 396 
32791 320 96927 241, 406 
33483+ 316 98584+ 401 
33500 281, 298 119282 227 
33999 230 134574 489 
34111 506 134774 488 
34874 495 Bock 
34733 410-11 Das Handbuch MuS8wu 157 
34914 255 JCS 61 157 
35046 138 Boehmer, Die Entwicklung Der Glyptic 209 
35407 8-9, 209, 222, 245 Bohl 
36647 212 BiOr7 472 
36978 60 JEOL 15 17 
37240 524 AfO 11 166, 456 
38177 516,521 OLZ 1916 218 
38706+ 106, 134 Opera Minora 456 
40747 522 Boissier, DA 210 497 
40959 8 Borger 346, 366, 509 
42271 120 Asarhaddon 9, 192, 200, 246, 347, 377, 476, 479, 
45637 285 486, 493, 510 
45639 489 BiOr 28 273 
45649 227 JCS 21 304 
45754 486 Fs. Lambert 247 
45986 478 Or.NS 77 474 
46372 194 Or. NS 54 331 
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